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The  gifl  of  Professor  I^ane,  is  an  imposing  brick  and  stone  structure,  five  stories  and  basement  in 
height,  and  havuig  a  iroutage  of  eighty  feet  on  each  of  two  streeU*. 

Xhe  Xhree-Year  Carriculuin 

Is  adopteil  by  this  College  :  attendance  upon  three  Regular  Courses — at  least  one  in  this  institn" 
lion — being  obligator}-.  A  matriculation  examination,  or  other  evidence  of  possessing  a  fair 
education,  will  be  required  on  entering. 

Xhe  ReKular  Coarse 

of  Lectures  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  of  each  year,  and  continues  until  Novem- 
ber.    It  is  thus  a  Summer  course,  contrary  to  the  general  usage. 

Xhe  Intermediate  Coarse 

Commences  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  of  each  year,  and  continues  nearly  four  months. 
It  is  of  great  assistance  as  a  preparatory  step' to  the  Regular  Course,  and  as  offering  the  fullest 
opiKvtunities  for  the  prosecution  of  dis'seclion.  Although  attendance  upon  this  course  is  not 
obligatory,  except  in  the  graduating  year,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  all  attend  it  who 
can  possmly  do  so. 

Clinics  are  given  regularly  at  the  City  and  County  Hospital  (450  beds)  and  the  Morse  Dis- 
pensary, where  several  thousand  patients  arc  treated  annually. 

Recialrementii  for  Gradaation. 

I.    The  candidate  musst  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

3.  Must  have  attended  three  Regular  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures,  one  of  which  must  have 
1>cen  delivered  in  this  institution,  and  two  Courses  of  Clinical  Instruction.  Attendance  upon  the 
Intermediate  or  Winter  Course  will  not  fill  the  conditioiis  of  this  requirement. 

3.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  one  Course  of  Practical  Anatomy  in  the  dissecting  room, 
and  present  evidence  of  having  dissected  the  entire  subject. 

4.  He  must  write  a  Medical  Thesis,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  Faculty  on  or  before  the  ist  of 
October. 

5.  He  must  have  passed  successfully  the  examinations  required  by  the  Faculty,  and  have 
paid  all  fees  due  the  College. 

Graduates  from  other  Medical  Colleges  in  good  standing,  desiring  to  attend  lectures,  are  re- 
quired to  matriculate  only.  Those  desiring  the  degree  are  required,  in  addition,  to  present 
Mitisfactory  testimonials  of  character  and  professional  stanaing,  to  submit  to  examination  its  the 
various  branches,  and  to  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  dollars. 

Boarding. 

students  may  obtain  ^ood  rooms  and  board  at  prices  varying  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  week 
All   further  tnforaiatton  that  may  be  desired  can  be  obtained  by  applying  in  person  or  by 

letter  to 

EIKST  OIBBOKS,  Jr.,  K.  S.,  fieftn  of  th»  r&eslty, 

Or  Wm.  Fitch  Ciie.nky.  M.  D.,  Secretary.  920  Polk  St.,  cor.  Geary,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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from  the  facility  which  it  affords  to  the  teacher  of  doing  a  great  deal 
of  apparent  work  with  the  least  possible  trouble ;  take  the  book  and 
learn  the  rule  ;  and  if  you  can  repeat  it  accurately  I  have  no  more 
bother.  Rules  are  good,  but  they  are  meant  to  regulate  something, 
and  to  perform  this  function  eflficiently  they  must  be  evolved  from  the 
practice,  and  even  then  are  only  subsidiary. — ^John  Stuart  Blackie, 
University  of  Edinburgh, 

If  pupils  enter  the  Primary  school  at  six,  and  move  along  regu- 
ularly  through  the  Grammar  school  and  the  High,  they  will  be  ready 
lor  college  at  nineteen.  This  is  j'oung  enough — too  young,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think — for  those  who  go  directly  to  the  professional  schools. 
I  think  it  is  young  enough  also  for  persons  of  average  capacity  to  enter 
college.  There  are  exceptionally  quick  and  strong  minds  that  might 
enter  college  a  year  or  two  earlier  with  profit.  For  such  persons  the  waj- 
should  be  shortened,  but  not  by  contracting  the  whole  school  system, 
and  it  should  be  shortened,  not  solely  for  the  purpose  of  saving  a  year 
or  tw-o  in  time,  but  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  bright  minds  sufficiently 
busy.  It  is  a  serious  matter  for  a  mind  to  grow  indolent — or  rusty — 
through  lack  of  employment. — F.  A.  Hill,  Head  Master  Cambridge 
High  School. 

The  boy  who  is  wanted  in  the  office,  the  shop,  the  store,  the 
banking  house,  in  fact  in  any  branch  of  mercantile  or  professional  life, 
is  the  boy  who  is  not  afraid  to  w^ork,  who  is  educated,  gentlemanly, 
polite,  neat  in  dress,  honest,  trustful,  and  self-respecting.  Such  lads 
are  in  demand  everywhere.  They  are  sought  for  with  eagerness,  and* 
when  found,  employers  delight  in  pushing  them  forward,  in  opening 
to  them  new  fields  of  enterprise  and  usefulness,  in  making  them  their 
confidants,  and,  finally,  taking  them  into  partnership.  Bovs  who  are 
slovenly  in  attire,  who  are  stupid,  uncivil,  and  who  cannot  be  trusted, 
are  to  be  had,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  keep  a  position  for  any  length 
of  time.  Emploj'ers  do  not  want  them.  The  boy  who  is  wanted 
must  be  educated.  If  his  parents  cannot  affi^rd  to  give  him  a 
high  school  or  college  education,  he  must  leani  to  study  without  the 
aid  of  a  teacher,  in  the  early  morning  before  business  begins,  and  in 
the  evenings  after  business  hours.  It  can  no  longer  be  truthfully  said 
that  an  education  is  out  of  any  one's  reach.  Our  splendid  school  sys- 
tem, where  one  can  study  by  day  or  in  the  evening,  has  put  the  price- 
less treasure  of  an  education  within  the  reach  of  all. — Russell  Sage. 
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GENERAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Last  Farrow. 


The  spirit  of  Earth  with  still,  restoring  hands. 
Mid  ruin  moves,  in  glimmering  chasm  gropes, 
And  mosses  mantle  and  the  bright  flower  opes  ; 

But  Death  the  Plowman  wanders  in  all  lands, 

And  to  the  last  of  earth  his  furrow  stands  ; 
The  grave  is  never  hidden  ;  fearful  hopes 
Follow  the  dead  upon  the  fading  slopes, 

And  there  wild  memories  meet  upon  the  sands. 

When  willows  fling  their  banners  to  the  plain, 

When  rumor  of  wind  and  sound  of  sudden  showers 

Disturb  the  dream  of  winter— all  in  vain 
The  grasses  hurry  to  the  graves,  the  flowers 
Toss  their  wild  torches  on  their  windy  towers  ; 

Still  are  the  bleak  graves  lonely  in  the  rain. 

Charlks  Edwin  Markham. 


New  Year's  Self  Questionings. 


I  mav  now  be  said  to  be  fairlv  started  in  mv  year's  work.  As  I 
look  back  over  the  last  four  or  five  months,  have  I  good  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  I  have  accomplished  ? 

What  has  been  the  real  object  for  which  I  have  worked  ? 

Has  that  object  been  to  see  how  much  I  could  make  these  smallest 
children  know  about  reading  and  writing  by  this  time,  or  has  it  been  to 
see  that  they  were  trained  and  developed  in  the  right  directions  ? 

Have  I  planned  my  work  to  arouse  their  mental  activity,  or  have  I 
been  giving  fac*^s  and  been  pleased  if  they  remembered  enough  of  them 
to  appear  bright  and  "show  off"  before  visitors  ? 

Have  I  realized  that  I  was  both  mother  and  teacher  to  these  little 
folks  ? 

Do  I  study  temperaments  ? 

Am  I  patient  with  the  dull  ones,  and  with  those  who  persist  in 
crying  on  every  possible  occasion  ? 

What  is  my  feeling  as  I  meet  these  children  in  the  morning  ?     . 
Am  I  expected  to  be  really  glad  to  see  them  ? 

What  have  I  accomplished  in  the  way  of  child-study  that  I  heard 
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so  much  about  in  the  summer-school  last  season  ?  Do  I  really  know 
what  is  meant  by  studying  children  ? 

How  many  observations  have  I  jotted  down  that  will  help  me  to  a 
classification  of  their  mental  traits  and  activities  ? 

What  professional  books  have  I  read  during  the  last  three 
months  ?  Have  I  read  my  educational  journal  because  I  felt  it  a 
duty,  or  because  I  was  really  anxious  for  help  ? 

Do  I  know  by  experience  what  is  really  meant  by  the  phrase 
'^growing  ideal'*  ?  Has  my  ideal  of  a  perfect  school  grown  at  all  in 
height  and  breadth  since  I  entered  upon  my  work  after  the  summer 
vacation  ? 

Have  I  enough  pride  in  my  work  that  I  am  glad  to  have  it 
known  at  once,  when  I  meet  strangers,  that  I  am  a  teacher  ? 

Have  I  kept  informed  in  current  events  so  that  I  could  at  any 
time,  talk  intelligently  about  something  else  besides  school  ? — A.  L. 
C.   in  N.    V.  School  Journal. 


Get  at  tiie  Facts. 


It  is  as  easy  for  the  "stubborn  fact"  to  upset  the  false  theory,  as 
for  the  sun  to  shine,  or  winter  to  be  cold.  A  medical  gentleman  of 
real  intellectual  ability  was  discoursing  upon  ''the  necessity  of  alcohol 
to  the  highest  physical  development."  He  asserted  positively  that 
the  necessary  mission  of  alcohol  is  a  better  physical  devolopment  of 
man.  A  clergyman  among  the  listeners  inquired,  ''Do  you  believe  the 
Bible,  sir?  "  "Certainly  I  do,  as  sincerely  as  yourself,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.  "If  your  position  be  correct,"  continued  the  clergyman,  "what 
can  you  do  with  the  fact,  that,  when  God  would  make  the  strongest 
man  who  ever  lived — Samson — He  commanded,  not  only  that  he 
should  be  a  teetotaler,  but,  als),  that  his  mDther  should  be  a  teetotaler 
before  his  birth,  lest  some  taint  of  physical  weakness  should  attach  to 
him?  God  discarded  alcohol  in  giving  to  the  world  the  best  example 
of  physical  strength  on  record— how  will  you  explain  it?  "  The  doc- 
tor was  silent  His  theory,  supported  by  hundreds  of  scientists  as 
wise  as  himself,  was  upset  by  a  single  fact. 

We  venture  another  illustration  on  this  point.  Two  or  three  years 
before  the  death  of  Professor  Agassiz,  he  spent  several  week's,  in  sum- 
mer, at  Cotuit  Port,  Mass.  His  object  was  recreation,  also  the  collect- 
ion of  specimens  of  fish  in  the  waters   of  that   vicinity   for  his   grand 
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museum  at  Cambridge.     One  day,  in  company  with  several  citizens  of 
the  town,  the  Professor  was  asked  if  he  had   seen  a   certain   fish,  (the 
name  of  which  we  cannot  now  recall)  w^hich  swnms   in  **schools"  with 
one  fin  out  of  water.     He  replied  in  the  negative,  whereupon  a  gentle- 
man inquired,  "Which  fin  is  out  of  water,  the  back  or  tail  fin?  "     With- 
out the  least  hesitation,  the  Professor  answered,  "Oh,  the  back  fin,  of 
course,"  evidently  deciding  the  matter  bj-  some  general  theory  of  his 
own  or  another's.     A  lad  often  years  was  standing  by,  eagerly  catch- 
ing every  word   of  the   distinguished  naturalist — one   of  the   bright, 
sharp  observers  whom  v\'e  find  among  boys — and  he  spoke  out,    in  his 
earnestness,  "I  think  it  is  the  tail  fin;  I've  seen    'em."     A  laugh    fol- 
lowed, when  Professor  Agassiz  placed  his  hand  upon  the  head   of  the 
boy,  adding  words  of  encouragejnent,  and  telling  him,  that,  when    he 
became  a  man,  he  hoped  he  would  know  all  about   it.     But  this    was 
gammon  to  the  observ-ing  little  fellow;    he   would  set  his   fact   over 
against  the  Professor's  theor}-  any  day;  that  is,  if  he  had  the  fact.     The 
following  day,  the  lad  went  down  to  the  wharf,    several    rods   back    of 
the  hotel  where  the  Professor  was  slopping,  and  laid   himself  flat    on 
his  face  to  watch  for  the  back  or  tail  fin.     Four  hours  the  persevering 
boy  waited  there  for  a  "school"  offish,  but  no  fish  appeared.     On    the 
next  day  he  was  promptly  at  the  spot,  and  waited  nearly  as  long,    but 
in  vain.   Nothing  daunted,  he  was  there  again  on  the   third   day,   and 
scarcely  had  taken  his  position,  when  a  "school"   of  the  coveted   fish 
put  in  an  appearance,  swimming  directly  under  the  wharf  in  full  view 
of  the  two  staring  eyes  watching  for  them.     Judge   of  liis   excitement 
and  delight,  when  a  good,  square,  searching  gaze  proved  that    the  fail 
Jin  was  out  of  waterl     Quickly  as  his  feet  could  carry  him,  he  bore  the 
intelligence  to  the  Professor  at  the  hotel,  not  that  "the  tail   fin  is  out 
of  water,"  but  "a  school  of  them  fish  is  in  the  harbor;"  and  down  the 
latter  hurried  to  see  for  himself     Sure  enough,  the  tail  fin  was   out  of 
water!  Agassiz  beheld  the  fin  with  his   own    eyes.     The  ten-year-old 
boy  with  his  fact  had  discomfitted  the  Professor  with  his  theory. 


Analogical  Agonis. 


A    DOLOR  us  VIOUX. 

The  lands  of  the  Sioux 

Are  open,  'tis  trioux, 
To  the  hardy  white  settler  who  likes  all  things  nioux; 

But  what  will  he  dioux 

When  the  frolicksum  Sioux 
Swoops  down  on  him,  scalps  him,  and  chops  him  in  tioux? 

—Phonograph  Magazine. 
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The  Pupils'  Eyes. 


A  PAPER    READ    AT  THE  ALAMEDA  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE    BY 

DR.    GEORGE   PARDEE,    OAKLAND,    CAL. 


PART   II. 

You,  no  doubt,  remember  many  of  your  scholars  complaining  of 
headaches,  and  if  you  had  kept  a  strict  account  of  these  scholars,  you 
would  find  that  those  complaining  would  number  among  them  those 
whom  you  had  considered  your  best  scholars.     Many  a  child  has  been 
compelled  to  go  to  school  and  study  its  lessons  when  the  very  fact  of 
being  compelled  to  study  caused  it  great  pain  and  anguish.     And 
many  a  child  has  been  taken  from  school  on  the  supposition  that  a 
rest  would  cure   the  headaches,  and  that  no  other  course  would  give 
desired  relief.     It  is  true  that  the  rest  frequently  does  cure  the  head- 
aches ;  but  it  is  hardly  ever  true  that  no  other  course  will  give  a  like 
result.    If  you  could  remember  the  histories  of  your  scholars  who  have 
suffered  from  headaches  you  would  generally  find  a  history  something 
like  this  :  At  the  beginning  of  the  the  term  the  headaches  were  not  as 
frequent  nor  as  severe  as  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  term ;   that  they 
were  more  frequent  toward   the  latter  part  of  the  week  than  at  the  be- 
ginning ;  that  they  were  more    frequent  in   the  afternoon  than  in  the 
forenoon  ;  and  that  they  increased  in  severity  as  the  scholar  progressed 
in  school  and  assumed  more  school  work.     You  would  also  have  noticed 
that  a  great  many  of  such  scholars  became  physically   run  down,  ncr- 
^us  and    depressed    as   they   progressed   in   school.     And  you,   like 
thousands  of  others   have  done,  and  will  continue  to  do,  would   have 
said  that  the  physical,  nervous  and  mental  depression  was  the  cause  of 
the  headaches,  and  that  rest,  tonics,  etc.,  etc.,  would  be  the  proper  and 
<^nly  treatment. 

A  jx^rfectly  normal  eye  is  one  in  which  the  rays  of  light  coining 
^^otii  a  point  twenty  feet  or  more  away  are  brought  to  an  exact  focus 
^^Poii  the  retina,  when  the  muscle  whicli  controls  the  shape  of  tlie 
^^ystallitie  lens  is  at  rest.  If  the  eyeball  is  longer  than  the  normal, 
t^hese  rays  will  not  be  thus  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina,  but  will 
*^  focussed  in  front  of  it,  and  the  person  having  such  an  eye  will  not 
^^  able  to  distinctly  see  objects  at  a  distance,  btit  will  be  near-sighted. 
*^'  on  the  contrary,  the  eyeball  be  shorter  than  normal,  and  the  muscle 
^^ntrolling  the  shape  of  the  lens  be  relaxed,  the  rays  will  not  have  beeti 
brought  to  a  focus  when  they  reach  the  retina  ;  and  such   an  eye  will 
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also  not  be  able  to  distinctly  see  distant  objects,  but  will  be  what  is 
called  far-sighted.  What  then,  is  the  optical  difference  between  a  near- 
sighted and  a  far-sighted  eye?  The  near-sighted  eye  cannot  clearly  see 
objects  at  a  distance  :  neither  can  the  far-sighted — the  muscle  controll- 
ing the  lens  being  relaxed.  The  near-sighted  eye  can  clearly  see  an  ob- 
ject at  a  certain  nearer  distance  from  it ;  the  far-sighted  eye  cannot 
— if  the  muscle  controlling  the  lens  be  relaxed.  The  diflference  then 
is  that  the  far-sighted  eye  cannot  see  anything  clearly  if  the  muscle  be 
relaxed,  while  the  near-sighted  eye  can  see  objects  at  a  certain  definite 
distance  from  it.  You  would  then  suppose  that  the  near-sighted  eye 
would  be  the  more  convenient  to  possess,  because  with  it  you  can  see 
objects  clearly  at  a  certain  distance,  even  when  the  muscle  is  relaxed, 
while  with  the  far-sighted  eye  you  cannot  see  anything  clearly  at  any 
distance  if  the  muscle  is  relaxed.  Let  us  see  about  the  convenience. 
As  you  already  know,  the  nearer  you  bring  any  object  to  the  eyes  the 
more  the  muscle  controlling  the  lens  must  exert  itself  if  you  are  to  see 
that  object  clearly.  With  the  relaxed  muscle,  and  a  near-sighted  eye, 
you  can  see  clearly  at  a  certain  distance,  but  you  cannot  see  clearly  at 
any  greater  distance.  For  closer  objects  you  must  i)ut  the  controlling 
muscle  into  action.  In  far-sighted  eyes  you  cannot  see  anything 
clearly  if  you  relax  the  mu.scle.  But  if  you  put  that  muscle  into  ac- 
tion you  can  see  both  far  and  near  objects  clearh'.  For  seeing  objects 
at  a  distance  the  normal  eye  requires  no  effort  of  the  muscle  to  see 
clearly;  the  near-sighted  eye  cannot  see  them  at  all;  the  far-sighted 
eye  can  see  them  by  setting  its  muscle  to  work.  For  nearer  objects 
the  near-sighted  eye  uses  its  muscle  a  little  ;  the  normal  eye  uses 
its  muscle  more  ;  and  the  far-sighted  eye  uses  its  muscle  still  more. 
And  the  more  far-sighted  the  eye  is,  the  greater  must  be  the  strain 
upon  the  muscle,  both  for  distant  and  near  objects.  There  are  times, 
then,  when  the  near-sighted  or  normal  eye  is  at  rest  as  far  as  mus- 
cular exertion  is  concerned.  But  the  far-sighted  eye  is  using  the 
muscle  all  the  time.  And  as  this  muscle  is,  like  every  other  mus- 
cle, liable  to  ache  when  it  gets  tired,  and  as  it  has  to  work  all  the 
time  in  far-sighted  eyes,  it  does  get  tired  and  aches.  But  when  it 
gets  tired  itself,  it  may  not  ache  enough  to  cause  any  particular  pain 
in  the  eyes  ;  but  it  is  ver>'  liable  to  cause  headaches,  not  only  over 
the  eyes,  but  even  in  the  top  and  back  of  the  head — headaches  even 
of  agonizing  severity,  even  the  famous  sick  or  neuralgic  headaches. 
Just  how  this  little  muscle  can  do  all  this  would  take  too  long  to 
tell.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  does  do  it. 
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Now,  this  is  not  the  whole  story  either.  We  can  safely  as- 
sume that  there  is  in  a  given  human  body  a  certain  definite  amount  of 
nervous  energy  or  force,  which  should  be  distribnled  pro  rain  to  the 
diflerent  organs.  If,  now,  ;iny  particular  organ  gets  more  Ibaii  its 
just  share,  the  other  organs  must  suffer,  and  the  physical  and  mental 
powers  must  deteriorate.  In  the  far-sighted  eye  we  have  a  muscle 
which  is  working  all  the  time.  Work  means  the  consumption  of  ner- 
vous energy.  This  overworked  muscle  must  call  for  more  than  its 
proper  share  of  ner\'Ous  energy.  Oilier  organs  are  robljed  of  their  just 
shares,  and  must,  consequently,  suffer.  Hence,  headaches  and  physi- 
cal and  mental  depre.ssioi!,  caused  by  the  strain  aud  overwork  of  a  little 
cx:ular  muscle. 

Now.  how  are  you  going  lo  alleviate  this  slate  of  affairs?  Rest 
will  do  it,  but  the  return  to  the  use  of  the  eyes  will  cause  a  return  of 
all  Ibe  previous  ailments.  Drugs  will  not  do  it,  because  drugs  cannot 
take  any  of  the  extra  work  from  the  muscle  which  causes  all  the  trou- 
bl<'.  Some  method  of  doing  this  is  the  only  feasible  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  give  the  sufferer  a  properly- 
fitting  pair  of  gla.sses.  Now.  uianv  people  are  prejudiced  against 
glasses,  especially  for  children.  Tbey  exclaim  against  these  most 
ntcessary  helps  to  a  suffering  child,  and  argue  vehemently  agaiust  [heir 
use.  Yet  these  very  same  people  wo.nld  not  object  to  giving  their 
children  crutches,  if  they  needed  them;  and  proi>erly-fiUing  glasses 
are  as  much  of  a  necessity  for  these  far-sighted  eyes  as  are  crutches 
for  an  inflamed  hip  joint. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  opponents  of  glasses  is  that 
those  who  need  them  are  able  to  see  perfectly  clearly  without  them. 
Troe ;  but  what  of  that?  The  use  of  the  eyes  produces  pain,  head- 
ache, and  a  general  deterioration  of  the  physical  and  mental  powers ; 
and  the  use  of  a  properly  fitting  pair  of  glasses  will  enable  the  person 
needing  aud  using  them  to  use  his  eyes  in  comfort  and  with  ease. 
Hence,  it  would  seem  lo  me  that  the  objections  urged  agaiusi  the  use 
of  glasses  are  but  little  short  of  absurd. 

How  do  glasses  enable  the  far-sighted  eye  to  do  its  work  without 
strain  or  exhaustion?  As  you  already  know,  the  focusing  power  of  the 
eye  resides  in  a  small  muscle,  which  conlrols  tlie  shape  of  the  crystal" 
liue  lens.  Vou  also  know  thai  in  far-sigbted  eyes  this  muscle  is  com- 
pelled to  work  all  the  time,  if  objects  are  to  be  seen  clearly  ;  if  this 
muscle  be  relaxed  nothing  will  be  seen  clearly.  The  normal  eye,  as 
^^bg  already  know,  is  able  to  see  distaut  objects  clearly  with  its  muscle 
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relaxed.  Xovv,  if  the  muscle  of  the  far-sighted  eye  be  relaxed,  and  a 
lens  be  placed  in  front  of  it  which  will  cause  it  to  clearly  see  distant 
objects,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  far-sighted  eye  is  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  a  normal  eye,  and  that  the  muscular  exertion  required  for  the 
normal  and  the  far-sighted  eye  will  be  equal ;  the  latter  will  not  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage.  Hence,  the  necessity  for  glasses,  even  in 
the  case  of  children. 

The  front  part  of  the  eye  is  made  up  of  the  perfectly  transparent 
coating,  called  the  cornea.     In  the  normal  eye  the  cornea  is  equally 
curved  in  all  directions,  vertically,  horizontally,  and  in  all  intemiedi- 
ulc  directions.     Rays  of  light  passing  through  the  cornea  are  bent,  or 
rrfraclcd,  just  as  they  are  refracted  when  passing  through  any  other 
tniUHparcnt  body.     And  the  angle  to  which  the  rays  are  refracted  de* 
pf  ndn    upon    the   curvature  of  the  surface   of  the   transparent   body 
IhroUKh  which  they  pass.     If  this  surface  be  equally  curved  in  all  di- 
irctiouM,  Ihcn  the  light  rays  will  be  all  equally  refracted,  and  will  all 
nicol  lit  a  common  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  transparent  body. 
Htit  11  the  Murlace  of  the  transparent  body  be  unequally  curved  in  dif- 
ivwwX  jmrts  of  its  surface,  the  light  rays  will  be  unequally  refracted, 
thorn*  fiilliuK  upon  the  surface  having  the  greatest  curve  will  be  re- 
hiirtcd  m(»iv  than  those  falling  upon 'the  less  curved  surface.     Hence, 
thr  I  uy.M  will  not  meet  at  a  common  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  trans- 
parent botlv,  but  will  be  irregularly  focussed,  so  to  speak.  Now,  the  cor- 
nru  or  the  evcbnll  is  not  always  equally  curved  in  all  its  parts.  The  rays 
t»r  li^ht  passing  through  such  an  irregularly-curved  cornea  will  not  be 
iMpiallv  irlVucttMl     and  clear  vision  will  not  be  po.ssible  for  such  an  eye^ 
1 1*  the  dilVrreiuv  in  curvatures  of  the  cornea  is  of  any  great  amount. 
It,    lu>wevei,  the   diflerence  in  corneal   curvatures  be  small,  then  the 
wondeihll  little  musi'le,  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much   this  after- 
uotm,  lake*i  upon  ilsrlf  the  e.xlra  work  of  so  manipulating  the  crystal- 
line leui  <i>  lo   uiMilralli/e  the  irregular  refraction  of  the  cornea  :  and, 
li\  oveisvoikin^'.   ilseir.  enables  the  eye  to  see  clearlv.     This  overwork 
ot   \\\\'  mUM'le  al'^vi  I'ausrs  h/adaches  and  various  nervous  and  physical 
.uln\i'Ul'»,  iuHl  a^  was  lonnd  to  be  the  case   in  far-sighted  eyes.     This 
me.kiulantN    in  iHMueal  curvature  is  called  astigmatism — and  the  only 
ulwl     lv»i     the    iiehes    and    ills    caused    by    it    is  a    properly -fitting 
\^M\  ol  ^•lasM*'*.     The  subject  of  astigmatism  is  a  complicated  one,  as 
\ou  n\a\  iuvl>ie  Iwmu  the  fact  that  the  ctirneal  curves  may  vary  so  as  to 
|»»\»vluev  ns»unal  >i>;ht  for  one  curve,  and  far-sightedness  or  neaCr-sighted- 
ness  lu  a\u»ttkei      Oi  v»ue  curve  maybe  near-sighted  and  another  more 
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near-sighted,  or  even  far-sighted.  Or  one  curve  may  be  far-sighted 
and  another  still  more  so.  So  you  will  see  that  the  different  combina- 
tions of  astigmatism  may  be  very  great,  indeed. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  by  talking  about  the  proper  lighting  of  the 
schoolroom  ;  nor  shall  I  speak  of  the  theory  of  letters,  their  shape, 
size  or  color,  as  having  an  influence  for  good  or  evil  upon  the  children's 
eyes  ;  but  will  hope  that  I  have  made  clear  to  you  the  great  necessity 
of  keeping  a  close  watch  upon  your  scholars'  eyes  ;  and  that  I  have 
clearlj^  explained  to  you  the  necessity  for  glasses  in  certain  cases,  for 
the  relief  of  headache  and  other  nervous  and  physical  ailments  of 
those  who  are  compelled  to  use  their  eyes  a  great  deal. 


Fifty  Years  A  Schoolmaster. 


Andrew  Tupper,  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  has  made  a  record  of  his  fifty 
years*  experience  as  a  teacher.  He  is  now  seventy  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing begun  teaching  at  twenty.  For  a  hundred  and  fift}'^  terms  he  has 
helped  classes  * 'flounder  through  the  mazes  of  arithmetic."  He  has 
taught  2,647  different  children  and  youth.  Of  these  2,646  violated 
some  rules  and  missed  some  lessons  ;  the  one  solitary  exception  was 
Ernest  Howard  Whitney  of  South  Hadley,  who  was  his  pupil  in  1868, 
and  he  alone  of  the  2,647  n^ver  violated  a  rule,  neglected  a  require- 
ment, or  failed  to  have  a  perfect  lesson.  This  one  solitary  exception 
is  now  serving  a  long  term  in  the  Massachusetts  States  Prison  for  bur- 
g^lar>\  Alas  for  our  pet  theories  of  virtuous,  intelligent,  law-abiding 
pupils  ! 

Mr.  Tupper  received  2,407  letters  from  pepper>'  parents  whose  off"- 
spring  he  had  punished.  Some  of  them  threatened  to  visit  the  school 
and  chastise  him.  Of  these  691  men  and  63  women  carried  out  their 
threat,  so  far  as  visiting  him  was  concerned.  Mr.  Tupper  ejected  and 
more  or  less  disfigured  all  the  men.  Sixty-two  of  the  women  struck 
him  with  various  articles  ranging  from  the  water  dipper  to  a  base  ball 
bat ;  the  other  lone  woman  thanked  him  for  spanking  her  boy. 

Plans  were  laid  for  the  big  boys  to  throw  him  out  of  the  window 
950  times,  and  949  of  these  plans  failed,  while  the  950th  plan  was  a 
success.  Jim  Dodley  putting  him  through  the  window,  sash  and  alU 
breaking  both  legs  in  the  fall.  This  rascally  athlete  is  now  Rev. 
James  Dodley,  D.  D.,  missionar>'  t9  Samoa. 

Mr.  Tupper  has  seen  the  letter  a  mistaken  for  some  other  letter 
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24.678  times  ;  two  and  two  have  made  some  other  number  than  four 
18,144  times;  Nebraska  has  been  mislocated  12,306  times.  He  says 
that  1,467,512  different  pins  were  bent  for  the  delectation  of  various 
youth  ;  he  thinks  he  sat  on  bent  pins  himself  238,610  times.  We 
have  not  verified  all  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Tupper,  but  the  New  York 
Tribune  has  had  an  expert  at  work  thereon  and  announces  its  faith  in 
their  reliability.  We  suggest  that  the  original  record  books  be  sent  to 
Secretar}'  Dickinsonas  a  valuable  contribution*  to  Massachusetts*  edu- 
cational and  industrial  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair. — ^V.  E,  Journal  of 
Education. 


National  Bureau  of  Education. 


WHAT    IS    BEING    DONE. 


Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  Commissioner,  in  a  preliminary  pamphlet  out- 
lining the  work  that  is  being  done,  uses  the  following  thoughtful  latv 
guage: 

"In  all  branches  of  science  it  is  known  that  comparative  study, 
that  is  to  say  a  comparison  of  one  order  of  beings  with  another,  is 
very  fruitful  and  suggestive.  The  physiology  of  man  has  been  com- 
pared with  that  of  various  orders  of  the  lower  animals  and  with  plants. 
This  comparative  study  has  led  to  an  insight  into  the  order  of  histori- 
cal development  and  into  the  idea  of  arrested  growth  and  of  survival  of 
lower  stages  of  development  in  more  advanced  epochs.  This  study  is 
very  profitable  in  education;  in  fact,  the  school  has  to  deal  very  often 
with  children  whose  growth  has  been  arrested  at  some  low  stage  and 
fixed  at  that  point.  Much  of  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  slums  in  our  fast  growing  cities  is  due  to  this  circum- 
stance. The  infant  born  in  the  haunts  of  poverty  and  crime,  and 
obliged  at  an  early  hour  to  provide  for  himself  as  regards  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  soon  manifests  great  precocity  in  these  things,  but 
suflfers  arrested  development  along  the  lines  of  the  higher  faculties, 
which  give  him  insight  into  science  and  literature  and  other  human- 
izing disciplines. 

*'It  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  education  to  remove  the  child 
nature  out  of  this  partial  paralysis  into  a  state  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment, making  it  again  susceptible  to  higher  influences. 

**Not  only  do  the  artificial  conditions  of  society,  which  manifest 
their  influence  in  the  production  of  poverty  and  crime,  have  this  effect 
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to  arrest  the  growth  of  children  at  lower  stages  of  development,  cre- 
ating the  street  "gamin"  and  that  species  of  human  wharf-rat  that  is 
found  in  London  and  New  York,  but  even  the  educational  systems 
[  wrought  out  by  enlightened  statesman  or  by  experienced  teachers 
themselves  have  analogous  effects  in  arresting  spiritual  growth  at  cer- 
tain stages,  not  the  highest.  One  may  instance,  for  example,  excessive 
memorj'  culture,  which  may  have  the  good  effect  of  educating  child- 
ren to  respect  traditions  and  to  follow  manners  as  prescribed  by  others. 
A  natiofi  that  lays  great  stress  ofi  mecha^iical  obedience  07i  the  part  of  its 
citizens  finds  it  necessary  to  prepare  its  people  for  this  object  by  much 
memory  work  in  its  schools,  Snch  memorizirig produces  arrested  devolop- 
\  meiiiof  the  imagination  and  of  the  thiriking  power,  as  has  often  beeri  re- 
;  marked.  Again,  a  too  early  and  too  persistent  training  of  the  mathe- 
\  matical  faculties,— a  study  of  arithmetic, — gives  a  tendency  to  neglect 
qualitative  for  quantitative  relations,  and  arrests  the  development  of 
those  powers  of  observation  whtch  contemplate  purposes,  motives,  in- 
stincts and  desires,  in  short,  the  features  which  characterize  living  ob- 
jects,— plants,  animals,  and  men. 

''I  bring  in  these  somewhat  technical   and  doctrinaire  illustrations 
in  order  to  introduce  here  the  mention  of  the  most  valuable  outcome  of 
^he  studies  of  the  Bureau  during  the   past  year.     The  difference  be- 
^W'eeii  education  systems  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  and   those  of 
^^her  nations  of  the  world,  in   particular  of  the  Romanic  peoples,   al- 
ready makes  itself  apparent  in  the  studies  made   in  the  preparation  of 
^fa^  statements  above  mentioned.     It  has  been  found  that  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  lay  so  much  stress  on  local  self-government, — which  is 
their  contribution  to  the  histor}'  of  the  world, — that  they  refuse  al- 
together to  begin  their  education  systems  from  the  national  center  as  a 
basis.     They  do  not  prescribe  a  uniform  model,  nor  attempt  a  national 
direction  of  the   whole  movement.     But  they   begin  by  encouraging 
local  effort  and  by  stimulating  the  schools  already  existing.     By  de- 
grees they  add  supervision,  partly  national,  partly  local ;  but  the  main 
object  and  aim  is  always  to  develop  local  undertakings  and  local  man- 
agement." 


One  of  the  very  essential  qualifications  of  a  teacher  is  the  ability 
to  make  her  fingers  talk  as  well  as  her  tongue. — Supt.  J.  L.  Hollo- 
\VAV,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
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METHODS  AND  AIDS. 


Spelling  in  the  Three  Lower  Grades. 


MAMIE  J.  BASS,    PLEASANTOX,    ALAMEDA   COUNTY,    CAL. 


**To  prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the  function  which  educa- 
tion has  to  discharge,"  says  Herbert  Spencer.  One  of  the  important 
factors  of  education  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  spelling  ;  therefore, 
following  out  Spencer's  thought,  no  life  is  complete  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  branch. 

After  leaving  school,  how  seldom  we  are  called  upon  to  spell 
orally  and  how  constant  is  our  practice  in  written  spelling !  The 
teaching  world  acknowledges  written  spelling  much  more  practical  than 
oral.  Upon  this  point  educators  have  ceased  to  argue.  The  question 
now  uppermost  in  thinking  minds  is:  "Where,"  that  is,  in  what  grade, 
"should  we  begin  written  spelling?"  Our  Course  of  Study  says: 
"The  chief  use  of  spelling  consists  of  writing  words;  there- 
fore, as  early  as  possible,  it  should  be  taught  by  writing." 
But  the  Course  does  not  require  it  till  the  second  grade.  Now, 
if  we  are  to  teach  written  spelling  as  early  as  possible,  I  think 
it  advisable  to  begin  in  the  first  (lowest*  grade.  I  have  given 
the  matter  a  trial,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  any  first  grade 
can  be  taught  to  write  the  words  appearing  in  each  reading  lesson,  not 
simply  to.  copy  them  from  the  board  or  the  book,  but  to  write  them 
from  dictation.  I  would  not  advise  one  to  pursue  this  course  just  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  grade  work  :  here  the  pupils  are  only  just 
beginning  to  form  the  new  words  as  they  appear  and  afterward  to 
group  them  into  .sentences,  but  when  the  ])upil  has  had  two  or  three 
months  of  work  in  the  First  Reader,  he  is  ready  to  take  up  written 
spelling.  By  this  time  he  has  learned  to  read  and  write  the  words  on 
the  first  twenty-five  or  thirty  pages  of  the  Reader.  Now  he  is  ready  to 
originate  and  write  simple  sentences.  If  he  cannot  spell  the  words 
that  he  wishes  to  use  in  these  .sentences,  what  backward  work  this  is! 
No  wonder  language  le.s.sons  are  a  bugbear  to  most  teachers  I  But  let 
the  teacher  begin  right  here  the  written  .spelling,  only  a  few  words  at 
a  time,  beginning  back  at  the  first  page  of  the  Reader,  and,  by  judi- 
ciously arranging  the   language  lessons,  this  written  w^^^  '      '^ut 
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into  practice  at  once.  In  the  last  three  mouths  of  the  year  the  child 
can  be  taught  to  write  all  the  words  appearing  in  the  first  3'ear's  work. 
Then  when  promoted  to  the  second  grade  he  is  ready  to  take  up  the 
new  work,  and  complete  it  easily  and  creditably.  If  first  grade  teach- 
ers will  give  the  subject  a  little  thought,  I  believe  they  will  unani- 
mously agree  to  put  some  written  spelling,  if  not  in  the  first  half  year's 
work,  at  least  in  the  second.  At  first,  after  the  writing,  the  slates 
were  left  upon  the  desks,  and  at  recess  I  corrected  them.  Each  word 
misspelled  was  written  five  times,  and  spelled  to  me  afterward.  After 
some  weeks  of  this  work  I  allowed  the  pupils  to  exchange  slates  after 
writing  and  correct  each  other's  work.  To  simplify  this,  I  had  a 
spring  roller  curtain  fastened  above  the  blackboard.  After  the  words 
are  copied  from  the  blackboard  and  studied,  this  curtain  is  drawn  down, 
all  work  erased  from  the  slates,  and  the  words  written  from  dictation. 
The  curtain  is  then  rolled  up,  the  slates  exchanged,  and  the  work  cor- 
rected b}'  the  pupils ;  all  mispelled  words  to  be  written  and  spelled 
<^rrectly  before  taking  up  new  work.  * 

If  the  teacher  could  procure  such  a  curtain,  he  would  find  it  a 
P^t  saving  of  time  and  labor,  and  it  could  be  used  to  great  advantage 
m  many  other  exercises. 

In  the  second  year  all  the  words  should  be  studied  and  fully  com- 
prehended as  they  occur  in  the  reading  lessons ;  thus  no  extra  time  is 
^^^uired  for  explanations  in  spelling  them,  and  pupils  are  prepared  to 
P^t  these  words  into  sentences  if  required. 

If  a  child  comes   to  you  with   a  reasonable  question,  how  much 
l>etter  satisfied  he  will  be  if  that  question   he  answered  clearly,  giving 
nim  the  desired   information,  than   if  you   attempt  to  tell  him  instead 
^^e  other  fact,  not  sought  for  by  him,  however  important.     If  a  child 
^'*^ks  to  have  the   word  "broken"    or  "feathers"    or    "helped"  spelled, 
^P^U  it  for  him,  and  see  that  he  writes  it  correctly  rather  than  force  him 
^^  learn  words  in  which  he   feels  no  present  interest.      If  one   little 
nund  is  grasping   for  this  knowledge,  is  it   not  reasona])le  to  suppose 
that  ere   long  there  will  be  others  in  the  same  grade  who  will  find  oc- 
casion  to  use  the  same  word?     I   would  suggest  that  teachers  have  a 
^hp  of  paper  and  a  pencil  always  in  readiness,  and  when,  during  com- 
position lessons  the  child  .sa3's  :   "  How  is  pencil  spelled  ?"  at  once  put 
that  word  down,  and  the  next  day  let  the  word  "pencil"  appear  in  the 
spelling  lesson,  first,  of  course,  spelling  it  for  the  child  who  requires  it 
io  complete  his  sentence. 

Every  teacher  will  acknowledge  that  simply   spelling   the  word 
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once  and  having  it  written  in  the  sentence  has  not  faugkixh^  child  that 
word.  Unless  he  l)e  an  exceedingly  bright  child,  with  an  exceedingly 
retentive  memory,  it  will  need  far  more  drilling  than  that  before  the 
word  will  l^e  to  him  something  that  he  feels  he  knows  and  can  make 
use  of  at  anv  time. 

Pupils  who  enter  school  at  six  years  of  age.  as  the  majority  do 
(and  some  succeed  in  getting  in  much  younger),  are  not  yet  nine  years 
old  when  the  slate  speller  is  put  into  their  hands,  and  they  are  given 
the  delightful  task  of  learning  to  spell  and  write  in  sentences  words 
that  their  teachers  find  difficult  to  explain  satisfactorily. 

The  words  sere,  cede,  scheme,  mete,  theme,  all  appear  in  the  second 
les.son.  Not  any  one  of  these  words  could  be  explained  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  children,  without  occupying  the  full  time  allotted  to  the 
study  of  the  lesson.  If  the  time  is  all  to  be  taken  up  learning  one  of 
these  words,  w^hat  are  we  to  do  about  the  other  four,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  remaining  words  in  the  lesson,  the  words  that  do  come  within 
the  scope  of  their  comprehension? 

In  lesson  5  app>ear  the  words  dupe,  lure,  lute  and  muse;  in  lesson  6, 
plague,  lathe,  phrase,  chaste,   vague  and  swathe.     Any  one  who  under- 
stands child-nature  at  all  can  easily  be  convinced  that  these  words  are 
not  well-chosen,  to  say  the  least.     There  are  scores  of  words  express- 
ing action,  names  of  familiar   objects,  easy    adjectives  -and  adverbs, 
that  could  be  taught  in  half  the   time,    and  Would  be  real  valuable 
knowledge  in  the  hands  of  the  child  ;  knowledge  that  to  him  woul^ 
not  be  like  committing  to  memory  the  Greek  alphabet,  but  a  tangible 
something  that  he  can  handle  and  use  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Col.  F.  W.  Parker  says  :   **The  isolated  word  in  the  spelling  boo^ 
\^  dead.     It  means  nothing.     I  would   not  have  one  word  of  spellii»S 
unless  it  stimulated  thought."     And  many  educators  advocate  that  t*^ 
word  should  l:)e  spelled  that  the  i)upil   does  not  understand  the  meax^' 
ing  of,  and,  furthermore,  that  he  cannot  put  into  a  sentence  properl^'"- 
I  doubt  not  there  are  among  you  many  who  can  spell  words  that,  if  aj^" 
pearing  in  your  reading,  you  can   understand  sufficiently  to  grasp  th^ 
writer's  full  thought,  and  yet  if  asked  to  put  these  same  words  into  seii' 
tences  many  would  fail.     And  I  believe  a  cliild  should  be  taught  some 
words  that  he  is  not  called  upon  to  use  just  at  the  present,  but  instead 
of  reaching  for  terms  that  he  will  have  no  use  for  for  years  to  come,  se- 
lect such  words  as  his  increasing  knowledge  in  othei  branches  will  ne- 
cessitate: his   knowing   soon,  or  that   he  is   likely  to   hear  tised  in  his 
dailv  association  with  adults. — (  To  be  continued.^ 
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School  Discipline. 


READ    AT     THE    CONTRA     COSTA    COUNTY   TEACHERS'    INSTITUTE,    BY 

ELLA    FORWARD,    BYRON. 


You  will,  doubtless,  all  agree  with  nie  that  to  teach  the  boy  is  not 

an  unpleasant   task,  but   to  govern  him   on  all  occasions  sometimes 

makes  our  pathway  a  little  thorny.    I  have  prepared  a  few  suggestions 

•  on  deportment,  that  have  proved  beneficial  in  my  experience,  and  may 

be  of  some  use  to  others. 

Some  of  our  older  educators  have  said  that  as  is  the  teacher  so  will 
be  the  school.  This  is  true  in  part.  A  teacher's  individuality  must 
wield  some  influence  over  a  class.  If  the  teacher  is  fretful  and  nervous, 
and  talks  in  loud,  harsh  tones,  the  children  will  slam  desk-lids,  drop 
pencils,  rattle  slates,  and  ever>'thing  will  be  in  a  state  of  confusion  and 
disorder. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher  moves  noiselessly  about  the 
room,  speaks  in  subdued  tones,  never  forgetting  the  "thank  you's" 
and  "if  you  please' s,"  she  will  produce  a  quieting  effect  upon  even 
the  most  disorderly  pupils. 

However,  as  teachers  are  but  human,  and  pupils  are  not  angels 
by  any  means — collected  as  they  are  from  every  condition  of  society, 
^e  have  every  evil  to  contend  with,  and  the  most  gifted  teacher 
D'ust  stand  ready  to  bring  into  execution  some  stronger  influence 
than  mere  example. 
'  Upon  opening  a  school  I    first  endeavor  to  have  my  pupils  all 

understand  what  I  require  of  them,  and  why  they  should  meet  those 
^^uirements. 

Always  taking  pains  to  show  them  that  the  work  is  for  their 
good,  not  mine.  No  school  can  be  y)ro]»erly  conducted  without  a 
^^refully-prepared  programme,  with  which  the  pupils  sliould  be  as 
^^niiliar  as  the  teacher. 

This  cannot  well  be  arranged  the  first  week,  as  new  pu|)ils  en- 
tering make  constant  changes  necessary. 

For  the  first  few  days  it  is  best  to  plan  original  work  eiunigh 
^0  keej)  the  school  busy,  never  permitting  them  to  say  they 
have  nothing  to  do.  If  they  are  given  nothing  to  do,  they  will 
find  something  that  in  all  probability  will  not  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  class.  No  teacher,  however  methodical,  can  discipline  idle 
children. 
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I  have  work  for  even-  hour  of  the  day,  and  require  it  to  be 
done  within  a  stated  time,  and  never  permit  to-day's  work  to  lay 
over  until  to-raorrow. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  have  some  iron  rules ;  but  never  a  specific 
punishment  for  specific  offenses.  When  a  pupil  offends  let  him  re- 
ceive a  punishment  designed  to  suit  his  particular  case.     ' 

There  is  a  multitude  of   little  reproofs   that  can  be    introduced 
with    excellent    results.     Here    are    a    few    that    I   have    tried :    IF 
a  boy  is  disorderly,  send  him  to   the  board,  and   ask   him  to  write 
Of  nithorhynchus  ten  times.     If  he   is  a  poor    speller  and  not  a  ver>" 
good  writer,  by  the  time  he  has  finished  he  will  feel  worse  than  if" 
you  had  whipped  him.     Especially  will  this  be  the  case  if  you  crit- 
icise him  shaq)ly.  which  you  must  not  forget  to  do,  and    have  the 
class  help  you. 

When  I  catch  a  boy  whispering,  I  perhaps  ask  him  to  stand, 
and  give  him  a  chance  to  talk  by  asking  him  questions.  If  he  can- 
not answer  them,  let  him  stand  until  he  leanis  them. 

Another  good  methotl  is  to  have  a  spelling  lesson  of  about  fifty 
words  for  him  to  write  after  school. 

A  wise  teacher  can  sometimes  get  on  the  good  side  of  a  par- 
ticularly bad  boy  by  appointing  him  general  as>istant  and  monitor 
for  the  school.  Let  him  pass  the  chalk,  collect  co]iy-l)Ooks.  pens.  etc. 
He  liiay  be  relornied  by  liaving  confidence  reposed  in  him. 

I  have  kept  a  book  of  misdemeanors  and  read  it  at  night  to 
the  .schi'oi.  I  found  that  children  wouM  make  an  effort  to  keep 
their  names  out  of  this  book. 

I  always  make  it  a  rule  that  any  pupil  leaving  the  room  during 
a  <vrs<ioii  iv>>e-s  ten  minutes  of  the  intermission  following.  As  a  re- 
sult, in  my  present  school,  I  have  recorded  six  ca.'^es  of  detention 
within  two  months.  I  feel  safe  in  stating  that  without  that  rule  I 
would  have  reconied  sixty  requests  to  leave  ihe  room. 

We  should  look  well  to  the  appearance  of  our  schoolhouse  and 
grounds.  The  more  attractive  we  make  them,  the  better  will  be 
our  atle::dance.  Adorn  the  walls  with  pictures,  the  windows  with 
plants  and  curtains. 

When  you  begin  this  work  the  little  strangers  will  approach  you 
half  doubtfully  and  offer  their  assistance,  bringing  you  many  little 
worUi!e<>  article-^,  which  yon  must  put  in  the  mo>t  conspicuous  places. 
By  the  ti'.v.e  you  have  tiiiished  you  will  have  won  the  good  will  of 
e'.ery   dii'.^l  ?i\\A  'a rent  in  the  iIi>lriot.  and  they  will  serve  you. 
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Children  are  not  far-seeing  enough  to  study  for  the  love  of 
knowledge,  and  I  think  incentives  are  essential,  even  in  the  higher 
grades. 

I  often  publish  a  monthly  report  of  scholarship  and  deport- 
ment, in  the  count}'  newspapers,  and  with  good  results.  I  find  that 
children  enjoy  seeing  their  names  in  print  as  well  as  older  folks 
do.     This  method  will  also  encourage  visitor. 

Ttio  much  attention  can  not  be  directed  toward  school  etiquette. 
Our  place  in  life  is  frequently  more  dei)endent  upon  our  manners 
than  upon  other  merits.  They  are  keys  to  the  doors  of  good  .soci- 
ety, and  often  succeed  where  wealth,  beauty,  and  even  talent  fail. 

Do  we  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  importance  of  our  personal  appear- 
ance in  the  classrooms?  How  we  are  daily  scrutinized  from  the 
crowns  of  our  head  to  the  soks  of  our  feet?  We  are  object  lessons 
for  our  pupils,  and  should  be  as  painstaking  in  dress  and  appear- 
ance as  our  circumstances  will  allow.  We  can  not  be  too  careful  to 
encourage  neatness.  Our  schools  are  provided  with  wash  basins, 
water,  combs  and  towels,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  dirty  faces  or 
hands. 

I  teach  Johnny  the  virtue  of  a  fresh  morning  bath,  and  will  not 
ixrrmit  his  presence  without  it. 

Tardiness  is  one  of  the  annoyances  we  have  to  contend  with.  For 
this  evil  I  think  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  ])ound  of  cure. 

Nearly  all  teachers  have  some  work  outside  of  the  regular  routine 
of  le.ssons.  It  may  be  a  story,  a  new  song,  a  reading,  a  recitation,  or 
only  an  exercise  in  arithmetic  :  i)Ut,  whatever  it  is.  have  it  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  every  pupil  will  exert  himst^lf  to  be  present.  My  pro- 
gramme is  headed:  'General  Exercises — Ten  Minutes."  I  always 
exert  myself  to  make  the  school  especially  attractive  and  interesting  at 
this  time.  I  do  not  attempt  to  hear  all  the  recitations  in  a  day,  on  the 
six-minute  plan,  and  jot  down  a  daily  account  of  recitation  credits. 
Our  work  is  to  teach,  and  not  to  journalize  and  post  answers. 

It  takes  time  to  jot  down  credits,  and  when  we  use  the  credit  sys- 
tem with  oMer  pupils  we  let  them  mono})olize  our  time  to  the  neglect 
of  yoiniger  ones. 

I  a.ssign  topics  to  my  older  classes,  helping  them  on  the  funda- 
mental principles,  and  not  to  get  answers. 

I  try  to  teach  them  self-reliance,  and  let  them  glean  a  little  by 
hard  thinking. 

But  I  must  l>e   brief,   although  to  go  over  the  field   opened  up 
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by  this  question  it  would  he   necessary  to  write  a  volume,  covering 
every  subject  taught,  for  discipline  is  intermingled  with  them  all. 

The  most  effectual  method  to  secure  a  good  school  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  teacher  is  thoroughly  honest,  ambitious,  and  conscientious; 
one  who  is  not  afraid  of  hard  work  :  one  who  will  tn'  to  make  hei" 
school  the  center  of  civility  and  politencsss,  and  by  her  influence  stamp 
the  minds  of  her  pupils  with  a  love  for  knowledge,  truth  and  right- 
eousness, that  w-ill  live  when  she  has  been  forgotten. 


Elementary  Science.^— I. 


Pasadkna,  Cat..,  December  9th,  1891. 
Editor  Journal: 

Mv  De-'VR  Sir — I  have  so  many  letters  from  teachers  throughout 

the  State  asking  for  help  in   the   matter  of  elementary  science,  that  I 

have  wondered  whether  the  re-publication  of  a  series  of  articles  on  this 

subject  might  not  be  timely.     I  have  not  the  time  or  strength  to  write 

a  new   series   now,  but    I  think  those  trying   to   carry  on  this  line  of 

work  will  find  those  written   some  time  ago  in  line  with  the  State 

course  of  study   in   elementary   science.     If  you    thhik  it  worth  the 

space,  you  may  use  the  enclosed  in  the  January  number,  and  I  will  get 

ready  a  second  installment  for  the  February  issue. 

Will  S.  Monroe. 


The  elements  of  all  the  natural  sciences  are  comparatively  simple, 
and  may  be  taught  in  the  lowest  grades  of  our  Primar>'  schools  ;  for 
example,  simple  lessons  may  be  given  on  the  plants  that  grow  abun- 
dantly about  the  .school  grounds,  one  plant  furnishing  enough  material 
for  a  week's  work.  The  children  .should  all  be  su])plied  with  speci- 
mens. Let  the  first  step  be  a  sinii)le  development  lesson — an  oral  lan- 
guag:e  lesson.  The  aim  should  be  not  merely  to  get  the  children  to 
see  something  and  tell  about  it,  but  to  lead  them  to  see  important 
features  of  the  plant,  and  to  express  their  observations  in 'good  lan- 
guage. The  teacher  must  .settle  definitely,  before  conducting  such  a 
lesson,  what  points  she  wishes  brought  out. 

The  children  .should  ex[)ress  in  writing  the  thoughts  given  orally 
in  the  development  les.son.  This  is  an  admirable  means  of  teaching 
language — ])erhaps  the  very  best  means.  Teachers  should  train  ])U- 
pils  to  write  systematically  by   furnishing   an  outline  for  this  written 
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work.  CoiitinuiW  of  thought  and  excellence  of  paragraphing  can  only 
come  from  much  systematic  thinking  and  oral  and  written  language. 
After  the  lesson  is  reproduced,  read,  criticized,  and  corrected,  it 
may  form  the  basis  of  a  copying  lesson-=-an  exercise  in  penmanship. 
As  the  mechanics  of  language  is  made  important  in  the  reproduction 
work,  so  the  mechanics  of  penmanship-rform  of  letters,  slant,  etc. — 
must  be  made  important  in  the  copying  work. 

Drawing  and  modeling  should  accompany  this  work  in  elementary 
science.  The  plant  that  is  studied  should  be  drawn  on  the  board  and 
pap>er,  and  modeled  in  clay.  It  may  also  be  drawn  en  bristol  board, 
perforated  with  pins,  and  sewed  with  appropriately-colored  zephyrs, 
thus  continuing  the  line  of  relation  to  industrial  work  and  color. 
Every  plant  studied  should  be  pressed  and  mounted,  thus  making  the 
relation  of  the  work  the  more  complete.  In  this  way  science,  lan- 
guage, spelling,  penmanship,  drawing,  modeling,  color  and  industrial 
work  will  all  be  related,  and  one  will  aid  the  other.  At  the  same  time 
tbe  true  foundation  for  the  more  formal  study  of  the  sciences  will  be 
laid,  and  when  the  pupils  reach  the  grades  where  these  subjects  are 
formally  taught,  they  will  not  be  thrust  into  entirely  new  fields  of 
thought. 

Animals,  plants  and  minerals,  furnish  numberless  lines  of  thought 
3nd  research  for  work  in  elementary  science.  Insects  are  numerous 
'n  the  fall  and  spring,  and  their  collection  and  study  should  receive 
considerable  time  at  the  hands  of  teachers.  All  work  in  elementary 
science  must  be  objective.  Book  work  is  a  sham  and  a  delusion. 
Insects  can  only  be  studied  from  the  insects  themsielves.  The  first 
s^^p  in  this  work,  then,  is  the  collection  of  insects,  and  this  should  he 
done  by  the  children  themselves.  Before  sending  children  out  to  col- 
l^^t,  some  directions  are  necessarv.  Thev  must  know  tlie  looks  of  the 
insect  they  are  seeking:  they  must  know  where  it  may  be  found,  and 
how  captured.  .They  should  also  be  taught  to  respect  pro])erty  ri<^hts, 
tor  a  troop  of  children  thus  sent  forth  have  been  known  to  do  great 
damage  to  grain  fields  and  bring  upon  an  enthusiastic  science  teacher 
the  severest  of  criticism  from  an  irate  farmer. 

The  house  cricket  is  an  interesting    insect  to   begin   work    with  a 

ciass  of  children  in  the  primary  or  lower  grammar  grades.      It  is  better 

to  begin   with    attractive    insects   and    thus    gradtally   overcr>me    the 

^^tamishness  which  will  be  found  in  all  schools.     S'>me  of  the  ]'n]>ils 

^^'ill  not  get  specimens,  but  there  will  be  boys  who  will   bring  a   dozen 

each  and  these  will  make  up  for  tliose  over-sensitive  chihiren  who  have 
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rbarnc  ^'"^  ^  ^*»^^»>y  putting 
This  is  **  ^  £  issiuni  cyunici 
bits  of  V^\^  i  ^^\  ^^'*^^^'r  and 


_^^-  ^»»*J^«:e  to  catch  a  cricket.  The  insect  should  be  taken  in 
i\()l  the  <-  ^^  ^  the  teacher,  and  those  alive  can  be  placed  in  a  cyanide-jar. 
rharn^  ^^^^   ^  ^**^*hy  putting  in  the  bottom  of  a  wide-mouthed  jar  several 

ie  about  the  size  of  a  pea.     Mix   some   plaster 
pour  the  paste  over  the  cyanide.     Stand  the 
...  -  ^  ^  pr^n^aration  hardens.     Then  drop  the  insects  in  the 

yW  a>i«^*-'    ^       I  *  ^"^^*^  <>*^  the  cyanide  escaping  through  the  porous  preparation 
iat.     Tl*^'^  ^  «,-   insects.     This  jar  should  not  be  handled  by  the  children, 
will  UiU  *   J  ^  *•    *»»'^t  lesson  with  the  cricket  be  one   of  development,   with 
\y\   *        I  ,c-i»>te  Iheni.      Squeamish  pupils  may  be  excused  from  hand- 
\\\K^  obi^'*'*      .,,     *»^»^  ^hey  should  not  be  excused  from  observing,  and  mak- 
bnv',  nr»*'*"  ^^  .t»t*i>»»K  ^ht- statements  of  their  observations.     They  .should 
U»K  '****^  '*       t  •**'  K^*«»^*ial  external  characteristics  of  the  cricket— the   div- 
\\v^\  ^»^*»*^^   ^  .     I  •*  **^^"  **\^*»  ^I'-'ad,  thorax  and  abdomen;  the  number   of  legs 
l-.\i»u  »»i  *^*         ii«'*^  ^•'^'>»"  "i«><lt'  of  attachment;  the  number  of  joints,    and 
,s\\k\  \n  »»»>'•"  '     t  !>•'  «^'*"hT^.  numth-parts,  eyes,  etc.     This  should  be  an   ex- 
\\\^\\  1*'**'     '    ^  iiiiHK'.  »l>^"  ^'hihhen  to  see  and  after    they   have   seen    they 
,M»"'»^**   **^    ,ii«Mal.in.l   written  hui-uage  the    results   of  their   ob.ser- 
^^^^^,^\A  i'.»^  *^   ^,.irv„nn  with  the  little  child  is  a    matter  of  delight,  pro- 
^a\\'«^^'       .^,t-  •'»•"**"''*'">•  ^'^^av  and  knows  how  to  sav    it.      Klementary 
v\»h»l  1**       .\i»»'^  u».»l.lf  llui'hild  lo  j'ather  materials  of  thought,  and  lau" 
.s\s\\^'      **\i»i»>-.  '•''"''^'*  *'*'»^>'^*  him  to  use  the   tools,    or   mechanics,    ol 

Oso\»»  ^**   *      ..\r»»'^*^  '*"*  '"'^^  '»'"ne  ihe  i)arts,  but  dwell  upon  the    charac 

1  ^"  '    ,  .  ,  •»•'  ■'  '*'■■'  '  ''"  ^Iji^^iruMliou.     Thev  should    studv  in    sue 

ws\'^^'    ^'       ..»or't^»'    ^»'»'»>»^' »»1  Ihe  riieket  -where    it    lives,    the    food    i 

*'''^^''"    ^\o»»*'**  '  "'  ^'»^^»«U*.  »ts  l.M.o.      Drawings  should  be  freely  used 

.  \\  '    ^^^*  ^*.  ,\K  »^^  '»*'■  '**'^  *'^'''   ^^»*'  iiiseeis  as  a  whole,  hut  different    part! 

\\\^   \*^'^"         y.id^''-'^^       ^'**^^''^^n»K  Ihe  langua-e-   both  oral    and    writ 

,'\vb'    ^'        ^^,,    v\»  *>>»»»*■  '^  '»»>»•».  ihe  pupils  may  dissect   and    mount   tb< 

\,\^      ^'''    s\^V^'^        ^^*'   *>''l  d^sM-eiin^  and    mounting  lessons  should   b< 

,y\s^^^  I,    ^  Jvo^u*.     \    duj^xiun    of   the    body    into    three   parts 


»N^  "^^  ^  M    i.w^x^'^^H^N   U^^  vU^Mvn\v»n.     The  latter   mav    be   mad< 

r>^^^'  *  ,\^,  ,  \»  >^u'  s^v  A  \vuuu\.»u  v.wiug  ucedlc  into  a  pen-holde 


o\  '»^^*''  ^.  .    ,U»msa'*    'saw  ho\\w    <\Xnv\  toxl-book  like    Packard's 
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not  for  the  purpose  of  telling  the  children  about  the  insect,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  them  to  observe,  and  to  correct  their  incorrect  con- 
ceptions, or  rather  to  lead  them  to  observe  more  carefully.  The  aim 
of  these  lessons  should  not  only  be  to  arouse  thought  and  lead  to  ex- 
pression, but  to  furnish  a  line  of  connected  thought  in  the  develop- 
ment of  related  subjects.  Object  teaching,  to  be  of  any  value,  must 
be  on  related  lines  of  thought. — Teachers'  Institute. 


Swinburne,  in  his  article  on  '^Social  Verse,"  which  is  published 
in  the  October  number  of  The  Forum,  maintains  that  **there  is  no  love- 
lier sonnet  in  the  world  than  the  late  Lord  Rosslyn's  'Bedtime.'  '* 
Here  is  this  sonnet,  which  Swinburne  esteems  so  highly: 

bp:dtime. 

'Tis  bedtime;  say  your  liymn,  and  bid  **Good  night," 
**(iod  bless  mamma,  papa,  and  dear  ones  all;" 
Your  half-shut  eyes  l)eneath  your  eyelids  fall, 
Another  minute  you  will  shut  them  quite. 
Yes,  I  will  carry  you,  put  out  the  light, 
,  And  tuck  you  up,  altho'  you  are  so  tall ! 

What  will  you  give  me.  sleepy  one,  and  call 
My  wages,  if  I  settle  you  all  right? 
I  laid  her  golden  curls  upon  my  arm, 
I  drew  her  little  feet  within  mv  hand. 
Her  rosy  palms  were  joined  in  trustful  bliss, 
Her  heart  next  mine  beat  gently,  soft  and  warm, 
She  nestled  to  me.  and,  by  Love's  command. 
Paid  me  my  precious  wages — "Baby's  kiss  !" 


A    DIFFERENT    MATTER. 

Near-sighted  Lady — The  boy  who  is  trying  to  tie  that  tin  can  to 
that  poor  dog's  tail  ought  to  be  thrashed  within  an  inch  of  his  life 
— the   horrid  little  brute! 

Maid — It's  your  boy,  mum. 

*'Mv  boy?" 

"Yes,  mum  " 

*'Tell  him,  if  he'll  stop,  I'll  give  him  some  cake." 


It  is  reported,  says  the  School  foumal,  that  Edison  is  hard  at  work 
upon  a  machine  that  will  hear  recitations.  If  he  succeeds,  it  will  be  a 
boon  to  those  schools  that  still  stick  to  machine  methods,  since  the 
rent  of  a  machine  for  an'entire  year  will  not  be  more  than  $400.  A 
machine  teacher  can  be  hired  for  $700.  Then  there  would  be  a  clear 
gain  of  $300  each  year. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

AND  TRUSTEES. 


Institutes. 


Yoi.o  CorxTY. — In  this  county  a  large  percentage  of  the  teachers 
participated  either  on  the   regular  program,  or  in  the  spirited  discus- 
sions, leaving  the  Superintendent  the  easy  task  of  announcing  the  top- 
ic?* and  calling  time.     This  was  the  more  remarkable  to  the  conductor, 
V.  M.  l^'isher,  into  whose  ear  some  one  had  w^iispered  the  information 
that  Vt^lo  teachers  do  not  readily  take    part  in   Institute  work.     Dis- 
cussions were  held  to  the  j^oint,  and    the  country  district  teacher  re- 
ceived due  attention  on  the  program,  as  witness  the  article  on  School 
Program  by  Miss  I/)we  in  the  December  Journal.     Conductor  Fisher 
delivered    an  evening  address  in  the  beautiful  opera  house,  to  an  au- 
dience which  by  its  size  and  interest,  was  a  credit    to  the  town,  and  a 
compliment  to  the   Institute.     The  school    buildings  and   grounds  of 
Woodland  are  the  pride  of  I^rincipal  Goin  and  his  associates.     The  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  resolutions  was  brief,   to  the  point  and  ptac- 
tical.     The  feeling  ni)on  adjournnunt  was,  "It  was  good   for  us  to  be 
together." 

Amadok  CorNTv. — The  session  of  Amador  County  Teachers' 
Institute  at  lone  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  best  attended  ever 
held  in  the  county. 

The  visitors  met  with  a  hearty  reception,  and  they  are  profuse  in 
their  praise  of  lone's  hospitality.  The  banquet  in  the  visitors'  honor 
Tui'sday  evening  was  a  brilliant  success,  and.  those  present  .spent  sev- 
etal  hours  in  feasting  and  toast-making. 

The  (lay  sessions  were  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
evening  sessions  in  the  M.  K.  Church.  Both  churches  were  handsomely 
lUciMiUi-d  with  flowers,  evergreens,  etc. 

The  evening  sessions  vvere  very   largely   attended  by   the  general 
|>ublic.     Mr.  K.  H.  Piper  and  Mi.ss  Kmma  Danielwicz  were  Secretaries; 
A.    W.  Kerr  and  Mrs.  Ivmma  K.  Tarr,  Vice  Presidents. 

I)i.  \\\\  K.  Brown  of  Riverside.  Institute  Conductor,  presented 
the  following  to|)ics:  "Morals  and  Manners,*'  *' Literature,"  **Studyand 
Keeiiation,"  "Reading"    •'Primary    and  Advanced  Pbvaiology  and 
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Hygiene,"  "Civil  Government,"  and  an  evening  lecture,  subject  "Some 
Remarkable  Women."  Miss  Lizzie  T.  Wilson  of  the  San  Jose  Nor- 
mal School  delighted  her  hearers  by  a  talk  on  "Busy  Work  for  the  Lit- 
tle Ones."  The  teachers  did  a  fair  share  of  the  work  and  it  was  of 
an  excellent  qiialit}-  too.  A.  W.  Kerr  gave  "Some  Thoughts  on  Ed- 
ucation;" J.  W.  Reese,  "Hints  on  School  ^Government;  "  Miss  Maggie 
O'Brien,  "Institutes;"  J.  S.  Clark,  "Methods  of  Study;"  K.  B.  Piper, 
"Grammar;"  Lucetta  Swift,  "Phonics  and  Diacritical  Marks;"  Miss 
Emma  Daniehvicz,  "  Whittier  and  his  New  England  Home,"  and 
^'Discipline;"  A.  G.  Burnett,  "Arithmetic;"  Charles  Adams,  "Spell- 
ing;" Misses  Annie  Kennedy,  Hattie  Foster  and  Ella  Tindell  read 
thoughtful  papers.  State  Superintendent  Andenson  delivered  sev- 
eral practical  addresses  that  were  well  received,  and  Superintendent 
Mack  was  congratulated  by  all,  for  a  programme  and  management  that 
gave  great  satisfaction. 

Colusa  County.— The  first  Institute  since  the  division  of  the 
county,  was  held  in  Colusa,  Nov.  9-13.  P.  M.  Fisher,  conductor. 
The  following  topics  were  presented:  "Our  County  System,"  by  J.  E. 
Hay  man.  Principal  of  the  Colusa  Schools;  "Language  Les.sons,"  Mar- 
tha.Crane;  "Whither  Are  We  Drifting,"  W.  H.  Reardon;  "Oral  teach- 
ing,'" O.  B.  Parkinson;  "Accuracy,"  A.  N.  Thompson;  "Truth,"  C.J. 
Lathrop;  "Teacher's  Library,"  E.  H,  Parnell;  "Examinations,"  How- 
ard Ford;  "Physical  Training"  (illustrated  by  Delsarte  with  Indian 
clubs  and  dumb  bells,)  Miss  Alexander  and  others;  "Advanced  Gram- 
mar," George  F.  Myrick;  "Physiology  Without  Text  Book,"  J.  R 
Shalton.  Prof,  William  Henslee  of  Pierce  Christian  College  gave 
>^reat  satisfaction  to  the  teachers  in  his  presentation  of  Arithmetic  and 
School  Discipline.  Prof.  C.  B.  Newton  of  the  same  Institution,  de- 
lighted the  audience  with  a  talk  on  "Reading"  and  happily  interspersed 
bits  of  elocution.  Prof.  Barnes  spoke  on  "History  and  Literature," 
and  gave  an  evening  lecture  on  "The  Higher  Professional  Training  of 
Teachers." 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Institute  was  a  spirited  symposium  on 
the  subject  of  high  schools  and  their  relation  to  common  schools  and 
universities.  Prof.  Jones  led  in  this  discussion,  the  design  of  which 
was  to  give  desired  information  on  the  subject  which  is  before  the 
Colusa  public  at  this  time. 

The  Conductor  spoke  on  "Geography— How  Much   and  How,*' 
••U.  S.  History— Important  Dates,"  '*Habit  in  Education"  and  "Tl 
Beginnings  of  Literature."     State  Superintendent  Anderson  deliver< 
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ail  evening  lecture  on  the  practical  subject,  * 'Think  on  These  Things." 
The  Colusa  public  sustained  its  high  reputation  by  filling  the  church 
at  the  evening  lecture,  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Wilson,  County  Supt.,  was  prop- 
erly and  deservedly  complimented  upon  her  management. 

Fkksno  County.— The  Institute  held  in  this  county  has  already 
received  notice  in  the  Journal,  but  an  inspection  of  the  program  and 
couN'ersalions  with  persons  who  attended,  warrant  further  mention, 
Thf  sessions  continued  through  four  days;  almost  the  entire  scope  of 
M-liool  work  was  traversed. 

State  Superintendent  Anderson,  Prof.  Barnes  and    President  Jor- 
dan   of  Stanford  Jr.   University,  Supt.  Will  S.  Monroe  of  Pasadena, 
Prof  J'>b»  Dickinson  of  Los  Angeles,  Paul  A.  Garin,  special  teacher 
rif  drawing  in  the  Oakland  schools.  Principal  D.  C.'Clark  of  the  Santo 
Cruz  IHk^*    srhool.  and  local  talent  led  by  County  Supt.  Kirk,  Ex- 
Connty  Supt.    Hawkins   and    Prof    Heaton,    Principal  of   the  High 
*,(lior»l.   prisrnt  an  array  of  workers   with    a   variety   of  talent    that 
ajiMurt-d   sncifss,  and  left  no  vital  subject  untouched.     The  evening 
andiriu'i-s  were  very  lar^^c  and  Fresno,  j^reat  in  her  material  resources, 
provi'd  lierM-lf  fully  to  the  front  in  the  higher  interests  of  education. 
Th«-  loral  management  was  all  that  could  be  desired  and  the  interest 
did  not   na«. 

San  JoAcjUiN  CniNTv.     The  Coniity  Teachers'   Institute,   Nov. 

-'  \,  -  I.  -*>•  ^^"*^^  ^^^^'  ^'^""^  **"^'  ^'^'^'^  ^^^^^^  i"  Stockton.  It  was  interesting, 
Iiv«-h  :iiwl  iiiMiiKtivt'.  Old-tiuK'  forms  and  customs  seemed  to  prevail. 
\rw  iin'tht)ds,  si-t  lurms  and  slrangt-  plans  received  very  little  favor  in 
ihis  In^tilnlr.  Mivs  Smallficld,  the  ])opular  teacher  of  the  Lafayette 
piniiiiiv  j.',radc.  spoke  oiV-hand,  from  the  briefest  of  notes.  Professor 
Aiidt-rsnii  di<l  ihi*  sanic.  Proft-ssor  Jnrdiui  s])okt.^  without  note  or  man- 
n-.riipt.  Pmlrssoi  joiu  s'  bi-st  tlTtjrt  was  LMilirt-ly  extemporaneous.  It 
w.is  '  <  )n  CiMi  \  iuK  'dl  Studies  through  the  Grades,  from  the  Primary'  to 
llic  I'liiveisiu  iiieliisive."  Professor  Imj^s*  address  on  "Physical  Cul- 
Inii-"  iiiditaled  llioii^ht  and  sysleniatie  arran^emeni.  Professor 
Wallace's  lecHiie  ou  *'I,anj;»iai;e"  was  the  most  unique  tiling  of  the 
In-.titnte.  1 1  was  a  learned,  exhaustive  <lisquisition  on  an  impor- 
tant r»ni>if*'t,  presented  in  an  attractive  manner  and  in  simple 
diiiion.  Professor  Sprague's  "Shakespeare"  and  President  Jordan's 
"Aseenl  of  the  Malterhorn"  were  excellent  entertainments,  and 
to  observinj;,  lhouj;htful  teachers  beneficial  in  many  ways  Miss 
Isinny  Ward  of  Oakland,  the  sensible,  forcible,  j^raceful  delineator 
of  the  ''Delsarte  Philosophy  of  Kxpression,"   was  charming. 
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These  efforts  at  the  Institute  and  the  impromptu  discussions  were 

of  first-class  order.     The  more   formal,    written  essays  of  course  were 

good,   as  they  should  be.      They  were    studied,    polished,    pruned, 

weighed,  measured,  balanced  and   corrected,  and  were  studies  for  the 

educational  artist.     New  beauties  may  be  discovered  and  new  benefits 

derived  from  frequent,  thoughtful  perusals  of  the  essays  presented   by 

Miss  Wickershara,  Miss  Grunsky  and  Professor  Jones. 

Santa  Clara  County.— The  Teachers'  Institute  of  vSanta  Clara 
County  held  its  annual  meeting  in  San  Jose,  Nov.  23,  24,  25.  hui)enn- 
tendent   Chipman    called    the    Institute    to  order   in  the  High  vSchool 
building  Monday  m<3rning.     F.    P.    Russell,    City   vSuperintendeut   of 
Sehools,  and  John  Manzer,  Principal  of  the  Santa  Clara  High   School, 
were  elected  Vice-Presidents.     H.  G.  Squires  was  appointed  as   Secre- 
tary*, and  Nellie  Rickards  as  Assistant  Secretary.     J.  A.  Bowen    deliv- 
ered a  short  address  on    Penmanship,  during  the  morning  session,  and 
\Vr.   S.  Hall  spoke  on  ''The  Parent  in  Education." 

When  the  teachers  resumed  their   places   in    the    afternoon    Miss 

Vei^  Wheeler  favored  the  assembly  by  a   recitation,    and   the    Misses 

Clixiton  and  Barnes  rendered  a  vocal  duet  in  a  very    pleasing   manner. 

Pr-r>fes^()r  Hirl  B.irne-J  of  the  Stanford  University  spoke  on  the  subject, 

X^lie  Training  of  the  Teacher." 

A  short  recess  was  then  taken,  after  which  the  ])riniary  teachers 
^^ tired  to  the  lower  room  and  listened  to  an  instructive  talk  by  Miss 
^^i^y  Ledyard.  Those  of  the  higher  grades  leniaincd  in  the  room  and 
h>i  toned  to  Professor  C.  W.  Childs  on  civil  government. 

Daring  the  forenoon  of  the  .second  day's  session  Professor   II.    M. 

^^^xiid  made  a  masterly  address  on  Practical  Kntomology.    He  outlined 

^I'^cr  work  and  gave  a  synopsis  of  instruction  to  be  followed  in    the   ex- 

^^^^  ination  of  live  specimens.     He  described  the   making   of  a     .school 

^^^:>inet  by  the  pupils,  and  argued  the  benefits   arising  from    practical 

^r>j:>lication  of  the  theories  learned  from  the  text  books.      vSuperintend- 

^'^t:  F.  P.  Russell  gave  a  di.squisition  on  Arithmetic,   urging    that   this 

^^^^dy,  whose  practical  value  was  well  known,  could  not  be    given    too 

^l^>se  attention,  and  was  the  only    substantial    foundation    for   lii;_;her 

^^ ^^ thematics.     vSuperintendent  Chipman  followed  in  an    extended    ad- 

"*~^*ss  of  instruction  to  teachers.     While    the   cour.se    of  study    in    the 

^^"^lools  of  Santa  Clara  county  was  one   of  the   best,  still    he    thought 

tia5:it  there  were  some  defects  which  might  be   remedied.     He  advised 

^^^at  some  of  the  Library  fund  be  used  for  purchasing  some  of  our  best 
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juvenile  periodicals.     He  spoke  upon  faulty  reports  being   made  by 
the  teachers  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

The  Institute  was  then  separated  into  two  divisions,  the  first  of 
which  was  taken  charge  of  by  Professor  R.  S.  Holway,  of  the  Normal. 
He  exhibited  a  number  of  pieces  of  "home-made'*  apparatus,  which 
he  had  used  in  his  work. 

The  second  division  was  taken  in  charge  bv  Miss  Fannie 
Schallenberger,  of  the  Oak  Street  School.  She  gave  a  number  of  inter- 
esting demonstrations  of  the  way  to  keep  the  little  ones  quiet  and  busy 
during  school  hours,  in  good,  healthful  aad  useful  work. 

During  the  afternoon  session  Superintendent  Chipman  introduced 
.Professor  L.  W.  Weber,  who  brought  forward  a  class  of  pupils  and 
led  them  through  a  beautiful  calisthenic  drill.  Professor  Kdward  H. 
Griggs  of  the  Inland  Stanford  Junior  University  gave  the  audience  a 
rare  treat  on  the  "Study  of  English  Literature,"  and  the  Misses 
Campiglia  rendered  an  instrumental  duet  with  splendid  effect.  Pro- 
fessor Childs  of  the  Normal  delivered  a  lengthy  address,  giving  his  ob- 
servations of  schools  in  the  East  and  in  Southern  California.  The 
Professor  also  spoke  of  school  exhibits  for  the  World's  Fair.  He 
urged  that  this  matter  be  taken  up  at  once  and  vigorously  pushed. 
The  first  thing  necessary,  he  said,  was  to  map  out  a  course  of  action. 
To  this  end  Superintendent  Chipman  appointed  a  committee. 

At  the  final  day's  session  of  the  Institute  Superintendent  Chip- 
man  spoke  briefly  upon  the  subject  of  beautifying  the  school-room.  J. 
W.  Anderson,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was  then 
introduced,  and  spent  some  time  in  ably  reviewing  our  schools  and 
school  methods  in  general.  He  spoke  on  the  defects  of  the  courses  of 
study  as  prescribed  by  the  State  Legislature.  He  advocated  the  use  of 
written  exercises  in  our  schools,  and  did  not  believe  in  the  use  of 
**Grube  Methods"  of  teaching,  as  commonly  taught.  Professor  C.  H. 
Allen  occujned  considerable  time  in  a  very  interustini;  talk  on  educa- 
tional fads,  and  Professor  M.  B.  Anderson  of  vSiaiiford  University  read 
an  instructive  paper  on  "Literature  and  Life." 

Orax(;p:  County. — The  following   is  a  s])cciinen  ])rogram  of  the 
Orange  County  Teachers'  Association  : 

1.  Business  Meeting. 

2.  What  Ought  the  S^^hools  to  Teach     Mi>s  \\.  McFaddcni. 

3.  Class  Exercise  in  Music — Miss  Jessie  (ijarhardt.   Prof.  Pack- 
ard. 
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4.  Grube  Method — Miss  Minnie  A.  Perley. 

5.  Use  of  Prang's  Models — Miss  Rose  A.  Davis. 

6.  Elementary  Science;  Animals — Supt.  Will  S.  Monroe. 

El  Dorado. — Institute  in  session  at  Placerville,  Dec.  16-18. 
The  afternoon  session  of  the  first  dav  w.is  broken  bv  the  funeral  ser- 
vices  of  Judge  Blanchard.  to  whose  memory  the  teachers  paid  due 
respect  by  attending  in  a  body. 

Spelling  and  Word  Analysis — J.  W.  Corregall. 
Primary  Reading— Fraices  Lmtzinj;er,   Mary  Plumado  and  Mrs. 
May  L.  Pelton. 

School  Room  Decorations — W.  J.  Burns. 
Music — Wm.  Bland. 

School  Government — Conductor  Fisher,  \Vm.  Bland,  Lily  E. 
Bayne  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Pelton. 

Arithmetic— The  Conductor,  W.  J.  Burns,  Edw.  McKenna,  V.  V. 
^^'ilHs.  H.  A.  Harper  and  Nettie  Merry. 

Grammar  and  Composition — A.  J.  Thatcher,. 
The  State  Text  Books— J.   P.  Munson. 
Scraps — Alonzo  Crawford. 

State  Suj^erintendent  Anderso:i   spent  one  day  with  the  teachers 
^"^l  ^ave  helpful  suE:gestions. 

Prof.   Childs  presented    ''History  and  Civil  Government  ;"  "The 
"^"-^^e^iitials  of  a  Course   of  vStudy  ;"  "Bookkeeping,    Penmanship,  and 
""^^-ving  ;"    'Marking,  Examining  and  Promoting  Pupils." 

The  Conductor  spoke  (m  "The  vSchool    Program;"  "Language, 
^^'h^n  and  How  ;"  "Habit  in  Education"   and   "Mental   Arithmetic." 

Rev.  McFarland  presented  the  subject  of  "University  Extension" 
^^-*  Roughly  and  to  the  pleasure  of  the  teachers. 

The  Institute  as  a  b  )dy  discussed  "The  Magazine  and  Newspaper 
'       ^^  iipplementary  Reading,"  and  "Manners  and  Morals." 

County  Superintendent   Wakefield    delivered  a    practical  ojKiiing 
!  ^^^  ^ess,   and   the  Conductor  and  Prof.  Childs  gave  evening  addresses 
^    "^lie  Presbvterian  Church. 


A 


Sacramkxto    Covntv.       Institute    held    November    23    to    2^. 

pleasant     session;    stimulating    and     without     friction.        County 

^)P>^nntendent  Howard,  in  his  quiet,  courteous  way,  managing  things 

^^^H  a  firm  hand.      City  Superintendent  Hart,  High  School  Principal 

^^id  and  Mrs.    Purnell,  teacher  of  History    in    \\vt  same,  cordially 
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assisting.  State  Superintendent  An. lersoii  spent  a  half  day  with  the 
teachers  and  spoke  encouragingly. 

President  Jordan,  of  Stanford  Jr.  I'niversity,  spoke  on  **Higher 
Education/'  and  delivered  an  eveiinj^  lecture  to  a  crowded  house. 
Subject  :  "The  Ascent  of  the  Matterhjrn.  * 

Ex-Stale  Superintendent  Caniplvjll  reipiested  permission  to  briefly 
present  the  subject  of  teachers'  pei.sions.  At'ler  liis  remarks  the  matter 
was  referred  by  the  Superintendent  to  a  committee. 

The  Conductor,  P.  M.  Fisher,  opened  discussions  in  which  the 
teachers  participated. 

A  number  of  excellent  pipers  w^rj  read,  which  the  Journal 
liopes  to  be  able  to  present  in  fall. 


County  Superintendent  Chipman. 


We  ])resent  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  a  face  familiar  to  many 
teachers  in  the  State.  L.  J.  Chipman,  Ccmnty  Supt.  of  Santa  Clara,  is 
serving  his  fourth  term.  He  was  called  to  the  office  at  an  earlier  age 
than  any  Sui)erintendent  the  Stale  has  ever  had.  He  is  a  native  of  the 
State  and  a  graduate  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  School.  His  adminis- 
trative abilities  are  remarkable.  There  is  little  friction  in  his  depart- 
ment because  of  his  tact.  His  manner  with  his  teachers  is  kindly  and 
encouraging.  Socially,  among  his  fellow  superintendents  he  is  much 
admired  ;  as  a  raconteur  he  has  few  equals.  His  repeated  election  to 
the  office  shows  his  hold  upon  the  community  and  his  rare  ability  to 
steer  between  the  rock  and  the  whirlpool. 


Our  policy  is  peace.  A  kind  providence  has  cast  our  lot  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  globe  sufficiently  vast  to  satisfy  the  most  grasping  ambi- 
tion, and  abounding  l>eyond  all  others  in  resources  which  only  require 
to  be  fully  developed  to  make  us  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  peo- 
ple on  earth.  Liberty  is  a  .solemn  thing-  a  welcome,  a  joyous,  a  glo- 
rious thing,  if  you  please— but  it  is  a  solemn  thing.  A  free  people 
must  be  a  thoughtful  people.  A  free  people  must  be  serious  ;  for  it 
has  to  do  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  was  done  in  the  world — to  gov- 
ern itself  —  Orville  Dcwcy. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Our  Crowded  Course  of  Study, 


R.  S.  HOLWAY,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


It  is  frequently  remarked  that  a  public  speaker  addressing  a  body 
of  teachers  is  most  vigorously  applauded  whenever  he  refers  to  the 
over- worked  teacher. 

Possibly  a  similar  law^  holds  good  in  addressing  a  convention  of 
doctors  or  preachers. 

What  underlying  idea  the  applause  represents  I  am  unable  to  de- 
cide. It  may  be  that  the  intention  is  to  express  gratification  at  being 
overworked,  or  on  the  other  hand,  the  applause  may  be  for  the  sagac- 
ity of  the  speaker  in  discovering  the  fact. 

These  reflections  have  arisen  at  different  times  on  hearing  that 
some  county  institute  has  adopted  resolutions  declaring  that  there  is 
too  much  work  in  our  course  of  study,  and  asking  for  relief.  Such 
resolutions  seem  to  meet  with  hearty  applause  and  ready  adoption. 
Now  how  Air  is  this  action  of  teachers  due  to  the  seemingly  general 
desire  to  applaud  any  reference  to  their  hiri  work,  and  how  far  is  it 
due  to  a  deep-seated  conviction  arising  from  study  and  reflection,  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  ? 

The  first  motive  is  so  much  akin  lo  self-praise  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  influences  many  of  our  earnest  teacliers,  and  therefore  we  are 
called  upon  to  face  the  fact  that  many  teachers  are  at  work  w'xih  the 
discouraging  opinion  that  they  are  asked  to  teach  more  different 
branches  than  can  he  done  successfully.  Sucli  a  belief  is  but  the  pre- 
lude lo  failure. 

These  later  years  have  seen  the  addition  of  physiology,  vocal 
music,  bookkeeping,  industrial  drawing,  entomology  and  civil  govern- 
ment, to  the  course  u{  study  lliat  was  cc^nsidered  suflicient  a  gen- 
eration ago.  Besides  all  tliese,  many  are  urging  the  claims  of  ele- 
mentary science  and  simple  geometry,  and,  what  is  more,  there  is 
every  sign  that  these  two  latter  candidates  will  soon  be  given  a  place 
by  all  of  our  counties,  as  they  have  already  l)>a  few. 

No  w(;n(ler  that  many  a  icachcr  feels  bewildered  by  this  apparently 
ever  increasing  mass  of  iniorniation  which  he  is  expected  first  to  master 
himself,  and  tlien  ini])art  to  the  helpless  child. 
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Notv  that  last  sentence  may  possibly  be  allowed  to  remain  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  feelings  of  the  bewildered  teacher,  and  as  suggestive  of 
about  as  many  false  ideas  on  the  subject  as  can  well  be  crowded   into  a 
single  statement. 

The  statement  is  all  right  with  the  exception  that  the  majority  of 

teachers  are  not  bewildered,  and  that  what   is  accumulating  is  not  a 

inass  of  information,  and  so  the  teacher  is  not  expected  to   master  it 

iini5>elf  nor  to  impart  it  to  the  child.       With  these  trifling  exceptions 

the  statement  may  well  stand   while  we  discuss  the  subject  a  little 

furtlier.  ' 

That  many  teachers  in  trj-ing  to  follow  the  law  and  the  directions 
of  tlieir  County  Board  are  teaching  a  smattering  of  everything  in  the 
onrj^^  and  nothing  thoroughly,  I  have  no  shadow  of  doubt.  But  is 
not  tilais  to  be  expected  in  a  transition  period  ?  The  habits  and  tradi- 
tions of  teachers  were  formed  at  a  time  when  there  were  but  few 
studies  and  these  few  not  closely  related  to  each  other.  In  conse(iucnce 
caclx  branch  was  taught  as  an  isolated  whole,  and  very  likel\'  with  a 
thoroughness  that  many  of  us  to-day  fail  to  achieve.  But  is  not  this 
verv'  failure  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  teach  each  subj(.*rt  in 
^ne  x:>resent  course  as  an  isolated  subject?  We  seem  to  think  that  the 
sep?ix-ate  mention  of  a  study  in  the  law  carrier  with  it  th':  ri;;lit  to  a 
uisti  xict  place  in  our  recitation  program. 

^11  a  similar  way  there  seem>  to  be  a  -»troiig  t'.n'i<ij'  /  amon;', 
^2cl:ier5  in  graded  schools  to  do  the  work  of  tl^ir  n-Tp'' ti'.<;  ;;ra'N:s 
^*l«  no  thought  of  tlie  others  l>eyond  the  I'orce'l  r'-qnir'-iii'-nt  tliat  tlj^- 
P"F^i  1  must  ent^r  the  grade  above  well  enou;j;li  ]/n.-;iar'"l  to  ^:;///  ili'r 
"^^^     work  without  bringing  discredit  on  tiic  pp.*.  ion-  '•  .»'  )\'-:. 

This  attempt  to  teach  each  <ubie-.t  or    i^r.t'i'--   '.v/iioi!*    :/:o:  '  r  'on 

sKie-x-ation  of  its  relations  to  othirrs.  accotir.ts  to  ^orii^.-  'x''  ;;*.  :or  ♦!.'   '•>'■ 

lief 

t.hat  our  course  is  overcrowded. 

But  are  we  to  tr\*  to  remedy  matter- :r.  :>':*..'♦;  or;  :•;/  *.-.'   J/;'.  ',':''i:'- 
^^"^^op  anv  of  these  recentlv-added -lu'i:'--'   No    -  v  '..  ■.  :>  ■  •■-  ;o:.  *o  ^ii' 
^^  ree  R's"  isplainlv  in  ooiMi-ition  to  t:;-  a;":.      To  '!  ;     -  '  ;  . 

•  1  '  a      • 


/. •  '        f      /  «  J 


"^"^^-^mplex  and  varied.     The  ter.ni-  of '.-v.-r'.  'l-i;.    !::•    :••:'  r  '' 

^^s  unknown    to  the  creneration    'v.r'or^-    : -.      T';.*       ':■      'o:',  :,:.  \i\ 

streets  talk  to  each  other  of  volt-  --.vA  ;::.'/  ''^  -     rr/i  ///'/  "  ■:  '       :-  ;. 


^^^>s  with  some  definite  and  prity  r,!  ::.  ri::::.;:  *■,  'orr-  o:.  *!.' 
^^^     labor  with  safetv  to  life  an^  iim'o. 

Our  course  of  stud v   naf^ra'.iv  ;rrov.  -   '■.'.','■,*:' ',:\,*-  x:.',.-  'o:;. ,•/>:>: 

^^^fc  our  civilization.      But   ^ti-t   i-»   adva'i' ::.;-    .:'-:/«-  '/:-.'      :•    >*:**'. 
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knowledge  oi  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  a  more  complete  CIa^sifica- 
tion — hut  at  the  exT^en^^  of  a  few  new  terms — so  a  better  appreciation 
of  our  lengthened  coiir-^  of  study  will  lead  to  simplitication  by  teach- 
ing u*-  to  reco«:nize  the  essential  unity  of  the  whole,  and  the  correla- 
tion of  the  different  branches.  We  still  let  the  new  terras  stand  for 
unrelated!  subjects.  Geography  and  histor>'  are  but  slowly  comings  to- 
gether :  yet.  as  they  unite,  they  are  bringing  the  inevitable  conviction 
that  observation  in  natural  science  niU2.t  form  the  l>asis  of  geog- 
raphy, and  that  civil  government  ought  to  be  the  first  of  the  lessons 
tansrht  bv  historw 

And  allow  me  to  illustrate  further  bv  what  seems  likelv  to  be  the 
next  adiition  to  our  course,  namrly.  geometry.  One  more  addition,  it 
will  Ix:  called  by  many — a  mere  naming  of  an  essential  and  long- 
present  part  of  our  work,  it  will  be  called  by  others. 

Many  a  teacher  Ixrgins  now  with  the  >ix-ytar-old  by  giving  a  les- 
>on  in  georaetr\-.  It  may  be  by  giving  the  little  tots  toothpicks  with 
which  to  amuse  them-ielves.  Xamin^  the  subject  t^eomciry  in  our 
course  may  lead  some  of  these  teachers  to  ask  the  children  about  the 
size  of  the  triangle  fonned  when  the  length  of  the  sticks  is  relatively 
the  same.  The  child  may  pity  the  teacher  who  doesn't  know  that  **of 
course  they're  the  same."  but  the  foundation  lor  more  advanced  geom- 
etr>'  will  lie  laid  by  the  child's  giving  conscious  and  definite  expres- 
sion to  the  otherwise  hazy  ideas  gained  by  obsen^ation.  And  so  on 
through  the  work.  In  the  drawing,  if  the  teacher  has  geometr>-  in 
mind.  num'>erless  opportunities  will  arise  to  ask  questions  about 
angles,  parallels.  j>erp>endiculars  and  triangles.  In  facj,  a  large  part  of 
the  fir>t  two  books  of  geometr>'  may  come  up  as  observation  work  in 
drawiiii^.  and  this  without  inter L-ring  with  the  drawing,  but.  on  the 
contr.iry.  a^Ming  to  it-i  interest. 

\'ery  >r on  tl:e  pupil  will  want  to  tell  you  reasons  for  his  opinions, 
and  the  I'.iric  nf  get»:iie:r>  can  1:0  haiul  in  hand  with  the  construction 
work  in  ^irawiir^.  Tiieii.  wIr-u  the  retiuircd  wor'*;  in  mensuration  is 
reachc:.  it  r.eed  no  loiiger  i»e  the  mere  memorizing  of  the  cold,  lifeless 
f ac t -  in  g e« ' i:i e t r >  . 

Whe::  •eacher>  are  -<>  well  ]>repareti  thai  every  >ubject  from  pri- 
::iary  ^ra-le  •::•  or  ./  :. ;/  :<  u!iO')]i-«ci«»u-ly  taiu^ht  as  it  would  be  if  the 
*e.:-:.er -:  :  ; -.i  ni:  '  '.••ii-^viMii^'.y  reviewed  the  re!atio!i  of  the  topic  to 
:':.jr  *•  I'iv;  ::i  l;:e  c  urse — \\\w\\  that  hapjn-  time  comes,  we  may 
i:ic::e>  narr.ei!  ii:  iT.r  c>';ii^e  of  >tiuiy.  but  no  com- 
l:i:::>    ■:   :■  o  :::a!:v       X<  \v   tlie   faot  ti.al  <!k1i  a   time  is  t(K)  idvllic  to 


'w  » ;. 


•^r,*'.-   ^    •        •'*'i  ■''•     '1** 

..L..^.  .>•*  .•!  «w  •.. 
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be  entirely  realized,  is  not  the  slightest  argument  against  our  striving 
\^ith  might  and  main — doing  a  little  overwork  even — that  we  may  ap- 
proximate it  as  nearly  as  possible. 

The  striving  will  be  all  the  easier  because,  here  and  there,  there 
are  already  to  be  found  bright,  cheery  teachers  who  are  successfully 
teaching  all  the  essentials  of  the  present  curriculum,  and  some  fads  of 
their  own,  without  thinking  of  complaining  of  an  over-crowded  course. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  trying  to  teach  many  antiquated 
ami  useless  things,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  remedy  lies  not  in  curtail- 
ing the  number  of  studies,  but  in  a  thorough  pruning  by  the  County 
Boards  of  the  useless  shoots  on  our  educational  branches,  and  in  the 
constant  endeavor  by  teachers  to  recognize  the  esssential  unity  of  our 
course  of  sludv. 


Teamster  Jim. 


1  mind  the  day  he  was  married,  and  I  danced  at  the  weddin',  too, 
Audi  kissed  the  bride,  sweet  Maggie,  daughter  of  Ben  McCjrew. 
I  mind  how  they  set  up  housekeeping,  two  young,  poor,  happy  fools, 
^Tieu  Jim's  only  stock  was  a  heavy  truck  and  four  Kentucky  mules. 

Wcll.ihey  lived  alone,  contented,  with  their  little  joys  and  cares, 

And  every  year  a  baby  came,  and  twice  they  came  in  pairs, 

Till  the  house  was  full  of  children,  with  their  shoutin'  an'  playin'  an' squalls 

Andiheir  singin'  an'  laughin'  an'  cryiu'  made  IJedlam  within  its  walls. 

An' Jim  he  seemed  to  like  it,  and  he  spent  all  his  even's  at  home. 

He  said  it  was  full  of  music  an'  light  from  pit  to  dome. 

Rejoined  the  church,  an'  he  used  to  pray   that  his  heart  might  be  kejH  from  sin, 

Thestuinblin'est  prayin',  but  heads  and  hearts  used  to  bow  \ylK*n  he'd  bciijin. 

Soihey  lived  along  in  that  way,  the  same  from  day  to  day, 

^^ith  plenty  of   lime  for  drivin'  work  and  a  little  time  for  play, 

An'growin'  around  'em  the  sweetest  girls  and  the  liveliest,  manliest  bovs, 

Till  the  old  j^^ray  heads  of  the  two  old  folks  was  crowned  with  the   homeliest  jr.>ys. 

Eh  ;  Come  to  my  story  ?     Well,  that's  all  ;  they'se  livin'  just  like  I  said, 
^^nly  t^\o  of  the  girls  is  married  an'  one  of  the  boys  is  (lend; 
An  tiiev're  honest  an'  decent  an'  happy,  an'  the  very  best  Christians  I  know, 
Thoujrh  I  reckon  in  brilliant  company  they'd  be  voted  a  leetle  slow. 

Oh.  you're  pressed  for  time  !     Kxcuse  you  ?     Sure  I'm  sorry  I  kept  von  so  lou)^. 
Oooill)ye.     Now,  he  looked  kind  o'  bored-like,  and  I  reck(;n.  ihat  I  was  wron^ 
To  tell  such  a  commonplace  story  of  two  such  commonplace  lives, 
But  we  can't  all  git  drunk  an'  gamble  an'  fight  an'  run  off  with  other  men's  wives. 


»>  rilE  J'AC'FiX  K7>V('AriOSAL   fOiVA'AL, 


EDITORIAL. 


\Vk  acknowledge  hospitalities  received  from  Mrs.  Lawhead,  ot 
Hesperian  College,  Woodland,  Principal  Goin,  of  the  same  charming 
town,  and  Principal  Thatcher,  of  Placerville. 

\Vk  ])rLsent  as  frontisi)iece  a  cut  of  the  I^os  Angeles  Xormal 
School  Oyinnasium.  The  building  is  handsome  exteriorly,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  to  its  puri)()se.  The  bright  eyes,  rosy  cheeks  and 
firm,  elastic  stej)  of  the  students  l)uar  excellent  testimony  to  the  value 
of  the  exercise  afforded.  Principal  More  is  justly  proud  of  this  ad- 
junct. 

\Vi«:  will  be  i)leaMcd  to  receive  reports  of  Institutes,  written  for  the 
Journal.  The  reports  of  the  local  press  arc  not  always  received  by 
the  JorKXAK.  and  wIku  received  do  not  always  fit  the  case  so  well  as 
a  clear,  condensed  report  written  by  the  Secretary  or  some  teacher. 
In  the  al)>er.ce  of  any  of  these  means,  our  readers  miss  what  the  editor 
would  be  ^hid  to  present  in  lhe>e  colnnin>. 

At  the  Shasta  Institute.  >uiiie  thirty  teachers  whose- schools  had 
closed  for  the  term,  atiended.  ( )lhers  who  had  noschools  were  pre^ent. 
Some  came  ei.i;lil\'  miles,  a  third  of  the  di^tiinee  on  sleds.  For  prompt 
roll  call>.  and  a  (juiel  ])er>i>leni"e  tliat  cau-^e^  the  wi^hed-for  excuse  to 
be  unapplied  for.  an!  \et  lea\es  no  stiuL^,  Miss  Welsh  and  her 
teachers  challeuiLic  adniiialion. 

Tin:  editor  returned  from  tlit  State  A^>oc;i.iiit)ii  too  late  to  give 
the  meelin.i^  an  extende<l  notiee.  Mu(^]i  of  the  I'*el)ruary  number  will 
be  devoted  to  a  fnli  ;ir.Mn]it  of  the  ])n»c^ediiii;^,  including:  the  new 
constitution,  list  of  officers,  heads  of  de]\iriments,  and  members  of  the 
Kducational  Council,  the  new  de'partme  it  of  or.i^anization.  Teachers 
and  school  olhcer^  generally,  will  find  the  number  valuable  for  future 
reference. 

A  SPi-:ci.\i.  course  of  instruction  in  tlie  study  of  in«^ects  will  Ije 
given  at  Lcland  vStanford  Junior  University  by  Pn;f  J.  H.  Comstock. 
The  course  will  begin  January  4th  and  continue  three  months,  and  is 
free  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  sid>ject.  In  addition,  beginning 
February  15th.  a  .series  of  popular  lectures  will  be  g^vt^^^  *h^  in.sects 
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injurious  to  fruit  in  California  and  on  other  matters  of  importance  to 
fruitgrowers  of  the  State.  At  the  same  time  Emory  E.  Smith,  editor 
of  the  California  Ffuii  Groiver,  will  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  fruit 
growing. 

"Do  you  like  the  State  Text  Books  ?''  **No,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
whole  system!"  "But  do  you  like  the  books?"  "Well  yes,  one  or  two 
of  them."  "Which  ones?"  "Well  the  primary  Geography  and — but 
History  is  bad,  very  bad."  "Well,  now,  I  think  it  a  pretty  good  book,  if 
preceded  by  Eggleston's  or  Barnes*  primary."  "I  don't  like  the  ad- 
vanced Arithmetic."  "Well  I  think  it  is  a  good  book;  it  makes  the 
teacher  work."  And  so  it  goe>,  and  more  and  more  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  skillful  teacher  is  superior  to  any  book,  and  more  and 
more  are  we  gratified  to  obst^rve  how  much  effective  work  is  being  done 
in  spite  of  the  above  specimen. 

The  following  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Teachers'  Institute  of 
Glenn  count}'  were  sent  to  us  by  County  Superintendent  Finch.  The 
matter  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  teachers  and  school  officers: 

"Whereas,  The  present  law,  preventing  a  contract  for  more  than  , 
one  year  at  a  time,  thus  making  the  teachers'  position  uncertain,  and 
requiring  frequent  removals,  is  driving  many  of  our  best  teachers  from 
the  profession  :    therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  be  requested  to  amend  the  law 
'^  that  Trustees  may  employ  t<.*achers  for  ^\ki  years,  or  during  good 
^bavior.  and 

Resolved,    That  our  Su]3^rintendent   be  requested  to   forward   a 
^jpy  of  this  resolution  to  each  County  vSuperintendeiit  in  the  Stale." 


The  **Journal"  and  the  Library  Fund. 


Su|)erintendent  Howard,  of  vSacramento,  writes,  "In  making  the 
spring  apportionment  of  State  School  I'niid,  I  set  asid.*  from  the  Li- 
hrarv  Fund  of  each  district  the  annual  cost  of  the  Journal,  reporting 
totheclerk  the  fund  le.ss  the  cost  of  Journal.  The  aggregate  of  the 
<ijstrict  subscript ioiLs  is  entered  in  the  ledger  under  the  head  of  "Jour- 
"^iFund."  FroMi  this  fund  I  draw  semi-annually  upon  notice  from 
^needitor.  By  this  plan  the  Superintendent,  Auditor  and  Treasurer 
^ch  make  but  one  entry,  and  the  school  clerks  are  entirely  relieved 
from  accounting  for  this  item. 


:$s  :;AV  PAf.iF:C  ED'SCAT:C2JAL  JOmXAL. 


Business  Notices. 


Tkachkks  and  school  officers  visi tin j;  San  Francisco  during  the 
winter  vacation,  will  learn  soniethin>^  of  practical  benefit  to  them- 
selves and  their  schools  by  ins]>ectins;  the  lines  of  school  supplies, 
etc.,  carried  by  the  firms  of  C.  F.  Weber  iN:  Co.,  The  J.  Dewing  Co., 
and  John  Taylor  .S:  Co. 

Till-:  new  edition  of  the  Intern:Uio:ial  Cyclopedia,  published  by 
the  well-known  house  of  Dodd,  Mead  ^t  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  pre- 
pared for  ready  and  honest  service  for  those  who  need  to  consult  ref- 
erence wi^rks  in  our  own  lanj^uaj^e.  We  venture  to  .say  that  it  would 
prove  to  be  very  useful  in  many  of  our  school  rooms,  where  much  more 
])retentious  and  costly  Cyclopedias  now  serve  their  chief  purpose  as 
ornaments  to  top  -shelves  of  book  ca>es. 

Thh  tendency  of  the  ]>r«.--Lut  with  pro>»;ressive  teachers  is  to  se- 
secure  their  ])osilions  Mud  ])iom()tions  through  well-managed  Teach- 
KKS'  HrKKAi's,  rather  than  leave  sucli  inijiortant  matters  to  chance  or 
"luck."  That  teacher,  man  or  woman,  wlio  is  sure  to  rise  in  the  pro- 
fession, will  take  every  possil>le  ])rec.iutiou  that  will  assure  succe.5js. 
One  of  the  best  aj^uucies  to  aid  tliL*  proLiressjve  teacher  is  the  Califor- 
nia Leat^ue  'IVacliers'  Hureau.  manai^cd  by  .\.  Me^ahan,  4.68  Tenth 
Street,  ( )akland.  Cal.  This  op^ani/.it'ou  h.{<>  Ih^:  Xii//o/iti/  /^t'ttiy^urqf 
S/fi/t'  Ttdchit^^  lhin'au<\y\<\  of  it.  with  all  of  its  ])restis;^e  and  skill, 
livery  California  teacher  ^Imnld  write  to  Mr.  Me.L;ahan  for  circulars, 
and  ]U)anN  in  need  <»f  tcaclu-r-  <b.on]d  write  or  tele.L(ra]>h  him. 

Mi-Mnkv  fnrni^lie*.  tlie  b.i-«is  for  all  kuowledvie  :  it*^  t'unctions — ac- 
([uisitiou.  retention,  and  recollection-  -are  ^UMV]>til)le  of  wonderful  de- 
velo])eme]it.  and  we  are  -jlad  to  call  allentitJU  to  tlu'  ]>hiloso]>hic  and 
practical  treatise-.  jJublisliL-d  ])v  Jame-  W  I)own<.  2\},  Ih'OLidway,  New 
York. 

Mr.  I)owns  i^  liim^'.-lf  a  sind*  iil  o:' original  llioULilit  and  research, 
and  he  lia-«  spent  ni any  vears  in  tlie  ela'toration  an<l  illustration  of  tlii.s 
subject  of  memory  culture.  (  Vnr  actpiaintance  with  him  dates  back 
to  collei;e  (1  ivs  when  we  rea«l  //»/";"  '/'■'  together. 

Many  teachers  associate  the  i<lea  <)f  improviui;  the  memory  with 
mere  repetition  and  imitation,  and  do  n>t  realize  that  there  is  any 
such  tliimr  as  stientific  meniorv  culture  l)v  which  is  unfolded  methods 
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of  study  that  not  only  strengthen  the  memory  niarvelously,  but  de- 
velope  and  discipline  the  entire  range  of  mental  faculties.  A  careful 
study  of  the  memory  and  thought  series  would  be  a  revelation  to  them. 
We  advise  all  who  are  interested  in  this  important  subject  to  send  lor 
prospectus. 

We  take  pleasure  also  in  calling  attention  to  the  Los  Angkles 
Teachers'  Agency,  managed  by  C.  C.  Boynton.  This  is  a  branch 
of  the  well-known  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies.  These  agencies  have 
filled  a  large  number  of  positions  with  successful  teachers,  and  the 
Los  Angeles  manager  is  highly  recommended. 

Superintendent  Keyes,  of  Riverside,  says  :  "It  gives  mc  pleasure 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  prompt  and  painstaking  eflSciency  of  the 
Fisk  Teachers'  Agency.  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  call  upon 
both  the  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  offices  for  candidates  for  most 
important  positions,  and  I  have  always  secured  superior  .service. 

I  can  heartih'  recommend  your  Agency  to  Superintendents  and 
School  Boards  seeking  teachers  of  high  merit." 

Principal  Pierce,  of  the  Chico  State  Normal  School,  adds  :  "I 
have  known  Mr.  C.  C.  Boynton,  of  the  Fi.sk  Teachers'  Agency  for 
.several  years.  He  is  himself  a  teacher  of  long  experience,  a  good 
judge  of  teachers  and  thoroughly  reliable.  From  my  knowledge  of 
his  methods,  I  am  confident  that  he  will  recommend  only  those  who 
are  qualified.  W^e  should  not  like  to  part  with  the  teacher  whom  he 
recommended  to  a  position  in  this  school." 


Complimentary. 


SuPT.  Vergon  of  Modoc  writes:  "I  hear  nothing  but  the  most  fav- 
orable comments  on  the  Journal  from  our  teachers." 

The  Santa  Cruz  5«j^says:  "The  December  number  of  the  Pacific 
EDUCATIONAL  Journal  is  neat,  well  edited  and  brimful  of  matter  of 
interest  to  educators  ** 

Principal  E.  E.  Gardner  of  Suisun  says:  "I  am  greatly  plea.sed 
with  the  Journal  as  it  now  appears,  and  while  I  read  it  before,  I  read 
it  now  with  increased  interest. 

The  Yolo  County  Teachers*  Institute:  ''Resolved,  That  we  heart- 
ily appreciate  the  improvement  made  in  our  official  organ,  Thk  Pacikic 
Educational  Journal,  under  the  able  management  of  the  Hon.  P.  M. 
Fisher/' 
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EDITORIAL. 


\Vk  acknowledge  hospitalities  received  from  Mrs.  Lawhead,  ot 
Hesperian  College,  Woodland,  Principal  Goin,  of  the  same  charming 
town,  and  Principal  Thatcher,  of  Placerville. 

\Vr  present  as  frontispiece  a  cnt  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal 
School  Gymnasium.  The  building  is  hand.some  exteriorl}',  and  Is 
admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  bright  eyes,  rosy  cheeks  and 
firm,  elastic  step  of  the  students  l)ear  excellent  testimony  to  the  value 
of  the  exercise  afforded.  Principal  More  is  justly  proud  of  this  ad- 
junct. 

\Vk  will  be  pleased  to  receive  reports  of  Institutes,  written  for  the 
Journal.  The  reports  of  the  local  press  arc  not  always  received  by 
the  JoukXAL,  and  when  received  do  not  alwaws  fit  the  case  so  well  as 
a  clear,  condensed  report  written  b\'  the  Secretary  or  some  teacher. 
In  the  absence  of  any  of  these  means,  our  readers  nii-^s  what  the  editor 
would  be  glad  to  present  in  these  C(Unmn>. 

At  the  Shasta  Institute-,  some  thirty  teachers  whose  .schools  had 
closed  for  the  term,  atit-uded.  ( )tlK'rs  wlm  had  no>ch()()ls  were  present. 
Some  came  ei^ht\-  miks.  a  third  of  the  di-^t  ince  on  sleds.  For  prompt 
roll  calls,  and  a  (juiet  per.si>tence  that  causes  the  wi^hed-for  excuse  to 
be  unapplied  tor.  and  \et  leaves  no  stint;.  Miss  Welsh  and  her 
teachers  challenge  atlmiiation. 

Thk  editor  returnetl  from  the  vSt;ite  A^.-^ociation  too  late  to  give 
the  meeting  an  extended  notice.  Much  of  the  h'ebruary  number  will 
be  devoted  to  a  full  account  of  the  ]>rocee(liiig"^.  including  the  new 
constitution,  list  of  otTicers,  heads  of  (le]»artments,  and  meml>ers  of  the 
Educational  Council,  the  new  departnie  it  of  organization.  Teacliers 
and  scliool  officers  generallv,  will  find  the  number  valua])le  for  future 
reference. 

A  SPECIAL  course  of  in>truction  in  the  stud\  of  injects  will  be 
given  at  Leland  vStanford  Junior  University  by  Prof  J.  II.  Comstock. 
The  course  will  begin  January  4th  and  continue  three  months,  and  is 
free  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  In  addition,  beginning 
February  15th,  a  series  of  popular  lecture^  will  be  given  on  the  insects 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT, 

January,  1892. 


\V.  Andkrson, Superintendeut  Public  Instruction 

.  B.  Andkrson,    -        -        -        -        Deputy  Superintendent  Public  Instruction 


The  following  decisions  have  been  rendered  since  the  last  list  re- 
orted: 

279.  All  the  districts  of  a  county  may  unite  to  form  a  Union 
[igh  School;  but  districts  in  one  county  cannot  unite  with  those  in 
nother.  (See  Section  9  of  Act  approved  March  20,  1891,  Statutes  of 
S91,  page  182.) 

280.  The  change  of  location  of  a  High  School  building  can  be 
lade  only  in  the  manner  provided  for  changing  the  location  of  any 
chool  building.     (Deputy  Attorney-General  Sanders.) 

281.  When  a  district  is  composed  of  territory  partly  in  a  city  and 
»rtly  outside  thereof,  the  City  Treasurer  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
xinds  of  the  district.  These  funds  must  be  paid  into  the  County  Treas- 
3ry  for  the  use  of  the  district  for  which  said  money  was  collected. 
The  County  Treasurer  shall,  upon  demand  from  the  Governing  Board 
^f  said  district,  pay  out  such  money  to  the  district  entitled  thereto  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  school  moneys  are  paid  out  by  such  Treas- 
urer. (Attorney-General  Hart.) 

282.  Boards  of  High  School  Trustees,  under  Section  6  of  tlic 
High  School  Act,  Stattites  of  1891,  page  183,  have  power  to  "submit 
to  the  electors  of  a  district  whether  bonds  of  such  district  shall  be 
issued  and  sold  "  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  Section  iSSo  cf  the 
Mtical  Code.   (Deputy  Attorney-General  Sanders.) 

2S3.  Under  Section  1858  of  the  Political  Code,  as  amended.  vStat- 
utesof  1889,' [:age  ^95'  ^'^oltlme  5,  Supplement  to  the  Codes,  in  my 
opinion  no  jjower  exists  to  appropriate  Stale  or  county  school  money 
to  a  school  district  having  less  than  ten  census  children,  except  that 
3fter  the  other  districts  have  been  ])rovide(l  for,  the  sclujol  money  re- 
niaining  on  hand  is  to  be  apportioned  to  the  several  districts  in  pro- 
portion to  the  average  daily  attendance  in  each  district  during  the  pre- 
ying school  year.   (Deputy  Attorney-General  vSanders. ) 

284.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  children  of  Indian  parents,  "wlio 
have  settled  upon  Government  land  and    have  V .   S.  patents  there- 
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for."  are  "school  census  children"  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  (See 
Section  1662  of  the  Political  Code,  as  amended,  Statutes  of  Califoniia 
of  1 891,  page  160:  also  Wysinger  vs.  Crookshank,  82  CaL,  592.)  (At- 
torney-General Hart.) 

2S5.  I  think,  under  Section  1791  of  the  Political  Code,  Statutes 
of  1 89 1,  page  163,  city  teachers  ?.re  employed  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  county  within  the  meaning  of  Section  1560  of  the  Political  Code. 
and  must  particijiate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  County  Institute. 
This  leads  me  to  think  that  under  vSection  1565  of  the  Political  Code, 
each  applicant  for  a  certificate,  except  temporary,  upon  presenting  his 
application  must  pay  to  the  County  Superintendent  a  fee  of  $2,  to  be 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  and  Library  Fund. 
(Attorney-General  Hart. ) 


Thk  Commissioner  of  Education  calls  the  attention  of  all  educa- 
tional exhibitors  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Kdu^ation  has  a  posi- 
tion (juite  similar  to  their  own.  and  cannot  be  expected  to  give  any  in- 
formation ret;arding  the  plans  and  scope  of  the  educational  exhibit,  ex- 
cepting in  so  far  as  it  may  be  requested  to  do  so  by  Dr.  Peabod}*.  All 
such  information  should  be  obtained  directly  from.  Dr.  Selim  A.  Pea- 
body,  who.se  address  is  Rand  Building.  Chicago.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  is  desirous  of  aiding  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  in 
any  way  that  docs  not  ccMiflict  with  the  authority  of  the  regularly  ap- 
pointed officers  of  the  World's  Columbian  I^xposititm.  Another  bul- 
letin, in  which  it  is  hopud  to  give  helj>ful  information  regarding  de- 
tails of  past  educational  exhibititions,  is  being  prepared,  and  will  be 
issued  at  an  early  day. 

TiiH  Cosmopoiitan  Magazine  has  determined  to  attempt  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation,  and  under  its  direction  a  se- 
ries of  experiments  will  be  made,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  oflers  S5()o  in  prizes  for  three  essays 
upon  aerial  navigation:  Fir>t  -S250  for  the  most  valuable  paper  sug- 
gesting the  best  methods  of  acc<»nipli>hinj;  the  navigation  of  the  air. 
Second — $100  for  the  second  most  valuable  essay  on  the  same  subject. 
Third — Si 50  for  the  best  paper  on  the  result  wliijli  sncoessfil  aerial 
navigation  would  have  upon  the  moral  ami  m  iterial  interests  of  the 
world.  The  papers  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Cosnupolitiui  before 
February  ist,  1892. 
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OUR  LffiRARY  TABLE. 


Cyr*s    Reading    Slips.      Forty-eight    manilla  envelopes   containing  each 
twenty  sentences,  printed  in  large  type  on  stiff  manilla  paper.     By  Miss  Ella  M. 
Cyr,  author  of  The  Chiidmis  Primer.     (Introduction  price,  five  cents  per  envel- 
ope   Ginn  ^  Company. )     These  reading  slips  may  be  used   in  connection  with 
Ttie  Children's  Primer,  or  independentl}-,  or  with  an  y  other  first  reading  book. 

Easy  Drawings  for  thk  Gkograpjiy  Class.  By  1).  R.  Augsburg,  B.  P., 
autliorof  "Easy  Things  to  Draw."  (E.  L.  Kellogg,  New  York  and  Chicago,  1891. 
95  pa^s;  price  50  cents.)  In  this  volume  is  the  same  excellent  work  that  was 
notLcd  in  Mr.  Aug.slierg's  "Easy  1  hings  to  Draw.''  He  does  not  here  seek  to  pre- 
sei^t  a  system  of  drawing,  but  to  give  a  collection  ol  drawings  made  in  the 
siixiplest  possible  way,  and  so  constructed  that  any  one  may  reproduce  them. 

Star-Land.  Talks  with  young  people  about  the  wonders  of  the  heavens. 
By  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.  Illustrated.  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston.  This  volume,  of  376  pages,  is  founded  on  lectures  given  by  the  author  to 
a  juvenile  audience.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  comets,  shooting  stars  and 
sti«.rs  arc  the  suljecis.  The  language  of  the  text  is  simple  and  direct,  the  illus- 
trat.ions  are  well-chosen,  and  every  page  contains  valuable  inUwmation.  It  is  a 
^>ook  which  boys  and  girls  can  read,  understand  and  enjoy.  \Vc  recommend  it  for 
school  libraries. 

In  the  September  Journal  we  announced  the  publication  of  a  book  of  pe- 
culiar value  as  an  intro<luctory  work  to  the  study  ol  geology  aiit!  j>hysical  gcog- 
rapliy.  This  book,  "The  vStt»ry  of  Our  v^ontinent,''  by  Professor  Shaler,  of  Har- 
^*rcl.  can  now  be  orderetl  from  the  puldishers,  Ginn  6e  Company.  Teachers  of 
grammar  schools  will  find  it  just  what  they  have  long  desiretl  111  the  way  of  a  sup- 
P'^iaiental  readiiig-l»ook  for  their  classes  in  geography  and  history.  The  hook  con- 
suls nearlv  300  pages,  is  illustrated,  tastefullv  bound,  and  of  convenient  size  and 
form. 

Ovid  with  Vocabulary.  Ginn  &  Company  have  published  "Selections 
from  Ovi<i,"  chiefly  the  'Metamorphoses,  '  by  Allen  &  GreenoujL;h,  revised  by  H. 
^•'  i-'owler  Til  is  work,  like  others  ot  the  Allen  &  Greenouj;h  series,  is  in  type, 
pap^r  and  binditig  a  model  of  excellence  and  goo<l  taste.  Preceding  each  selection 
th^  argument  is  given,  in  t^rder  to  present  to  the  reader  sonielhiii;^  like  a  complete 
P'<^'t.iire  of  the  mythology  of  the  dreeks,  as  well  as  to  show  the  connection  of  the 
^l^s»  ami  the  ingenuity  of  the  transitions.  There  are  nearlv  J50  p.iges  of  notes, 
artci  a  special  vocabulary,  covering  all  the  selections.  Teachers  will  be  glad  to 
P^ce  ihis  book  in  the  hands  oi'  their  pupils. 

Xenopiion's     Hkllknica,     Books    V-VII.       Based      on      the     edition    of 
Biichsenschiitz,   edited   by    Chas.  E.  Bennett  of  Brown  Universilv.     Text  edition, 
125   pa»»es.     Text  and    note  edition,   250  pages.      Important  :ul«lili<ins  have  ])een 
w*i*le  in  this  edition  to  the  notes  of  Biichsenschiitz  in  the  wav  ot  material  drawn 
troiu  other  sources.     Special  aitetition  has  been  paid  to  the  laiijirua-e.    'i  iie  orthog- 
raphy has  been    made  to  correspond  as  ciosely  as  possible  wUh  ?he  Altic  usage  of 
Xtinophon'h  day,  as  detennine*!*  by   the  lesinnony  ol  coi'U  niporarv    inscriptions, 
^hile  syiiiactic.il  peculiarities  receive  careful  C()nsi<leratioii.     An    intr(.<liiction  by 
t^e  .\merican  e<liior  gives  a  review  of  the  salient  events  in  the  history  of  the  im- 
portant period  covered    by   the    text,      lesides  an  ap})en(lix  devoted  to  matters  of 
K^xtual  criticism,  the  lx>ok  contains  a    full    j^raniniaticai    index   and  an   index  of 
propernames.     Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers. 
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The  September  Journal  also  contained  a  notice  of  the  publication  of  a  new 
Latin  text-book,  *'Tne  (fate  to  Cuisar,"  by  the  Principal  of  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School.  Boston.  This  admirable  little  book  is  intended  to  lessen  the  task  which 
confronts  the  teacher  who  undertakes  to  carry  a  class  through  Csesar's  Gallic  War. 
The  author  believes  that  there  is  no  book  of  Cx'sar's  that  does  not  require  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  simplification  to  bring  the  text  to  the  level  of  the  powers  of  j'oung 
boys  and  girls.  His  purpose  has  been  well  carried  out,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  pupil  who  has  thoroughly  mastered  this  simplified  text  and  grounded 
himself  in  tlie  grammatical  principles  given  as  illustrations  will  subsequently 
make  much  more  rapid  au'l  satisfactory  progress  than  when  he  is  at  onee  put  to 
reading  Cesar  as  his  text  stands  in  the  b(X)ks  now  in  use.  Published  by  Gmn  & 
Company. 

D.  C.  Hk.vth  &  Co.,  Ronton,  have  issued  Herbart's  ".Allgemeine  Padagogik,* 
translated   by  Henry  M.  I'elkin  of  London,  and  edited,  with  an  introduction,  by 
Oscar   Browning,  author  of  "Kducalional  Theories."     This   book   is  not  a  mere 
text-book  of  pedagogy,  but  shows  the  intimate  connection  betw*een  ethics,  psy- 
chology an<l  education.     The  translation  will  prove  a  great  boon  to  those  teachers 
who  study  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  ]>ut  have  not  mnslered  German.     Herbart 
is  difficult  to  translate,  but  this  translation  merits  very  high  praise,  for  having  so 
succe.ssfully  reproduced  the  thought  of  the  author.     They  liMve  also  just  published 
an  "Italian  Composition,"  by  C.  H.  Granrlgent,  author  of  their  Italian  Grammar. 
Part  I  supplements  the  grammar  by  giving  additional  exercise  work  with  refer- 
ences.    Part  2  comprises  selections  of  simple  Italian,  with  exercises  based'on  each. 
Part  3  consists  of  additional  exercises  in  composition  and  formulas  used  in  letter- 
writing.     A  vocabulary,  together  with  an   appendix  containing  notes  on  proiinn- 
ciation,  and  a  list  of  irregular  verbs  follows. 

iNDUCTivic  Latin  Primkr.  by  President  William  R.  Harper  of  the  Chicago 
University  and  Professor  I.  A.  Burgess  of  the  Boston  Latin  School.  (Published 
by  the  American  Book  Company.  Price  5100.I  This  valuable  addition  to  our 
text-l>ooks  for  the  study  of  Latin  has  evidently  been  ])rei)ared  by  teachers  of  ripe 
thought  and  experience.  The  inductive  method  of  teaching  a  language  is  the 
only  rational  one,  and  we  are  surprised  that  so  many  of  our  teac^hers  in  High 
schools  and  colleges  still  drag  their  classes  through  the  drud'j^ery  of  memorizing 
the  grammar  of  a  Lmguage  before  they  have  gained  a  knowledj^e  of  the  text.  The 
methorl  of  the  book  before  us  pro]x)ses:  I'irst.  that  the  pupil  shall  gain  from  the 
text  an  accurate  knowU-dgf  of  some  of  the  facts  of  the  lansjuaive;  second,  thfit  he 
shall  learn  from  these  facts  the  ]>rinciples  which  ilie\  illustrate,  and  by  which 
they  are  regulated:  third,  that  he  shall  a])plv  ihesi>  prinriples  to  the  new  forms 
which  come  to  his  notice  as  he  a<lvanccs.  The  book  is  consistently  inductive, 
and  we  predict  that  it  will  meet  the  ap])robalion  of  all  our  pro'^ressive  teachers. 

vShort  Corusiv.s  oi-  Ui:  \i>i\(;  IN  Kx<.i,ish  Liti-kviki:.  \\y  C.T.Winches- 
ter, l*rofessor  of  Pji'^lish  Literature  in  Weslcvan  T'niver<ilv.  Published  by  (iinn 
tv:  Compatiy.  This  little  book  lay**  out  five  short  courses  ot  reading  from  the  most 
prominent  writers  in  pure  lilcratuic  of  the  last  three  centurie-.  beuinninj^  with 
Marlowe  and  ending  with  TennvNon.  ICacli  of  the^e  <  ontsi  <  is  r()llr)\ve'i  by  a  sup- 
plementary course,  somewhat  lou'^jer.  for  those  who  Imvc  linie  for  more  e\ten<led 
reading  ;  s<>  thai  the  shorter  and  the'  longer  »'onrse<.  taken  to«4«'tlier.  re])resent 
with  considerable  fullness  the  pro^re-s  of  our  li*"ratnre  in  its  best  'ipfcimens  from 
the  Kli/abeth;in  t>eriod  to  tlu'  j)resent  «lav.  'I'he  lH)ok  contain^  also  information 
as  to  the  best  dlitions  for  student  use.  with  extended  .'in<l  well-chosm  lists  of  crit- 
ical and  biographical  authorities.  The  wt)rk  i:?  the  onicome  of  lonii  experience 
in  the  teaching  of  cr)lle'^e  classes.  It  is  believe<l  that  it  may  be  found  nstful.  not 
only  by  teachers  and  students  of  English  literature  in  our  colleges,  but  ]»y  libra- 
rians, reading  clubs,  students  in  the  University  Extension  Scheme,  and  by  any 
other  readers  who  wish  to  give  system  and  direction  to  their  reading  of  our  liter- 
ature. 
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Ai.1.  teachers  who  are  interested  in  seeing  the  best  masterpieces  of  literature 
put  before  school  children  in  an  attractive  and  inexpensive  form   will  be  gratified 
to  learn  that  Honghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  just  issued,  as  No.  51  of  their  Riyerside 
Literature  Series  (price   in   paper  covers   15   cents^  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Other 
American  Essays"  from   Washington  Irviiig's    "Sketch    Book."   No.  52  contains 
"The  Voyage  and  other  English   Essavs,"  from   the  '\Sketch  Book.'    These   t\io 
numl>ers  will  soon  be  published,  bound   together  in  one  volume,  in  board  coveis. 
at  40  cents,  postpaid.     This  publishing  company  has  just  issued  '*  Masterpieces  of 
American    Literature,'*  (12   mo.,  cloth   binding,  47a  pages,  price  J^co,  net,  post- 
paid.!   This  book  contains  complete  masterpieces  from  the  works  of  the  following 
thirteen   authors  of  America,  with   a   biographical  sketch  of  each  :   Longfellow, 
WTiittier,   Irving,   Brj-ant.     Hawthorne,    Franklin.    Holmes,    Thoreau,   O'Reilly, 
Lowell,    Emerson,    P*verett    and  WeV^er.      The    "  Masterpieces"   was    recent U' 
adopted  by  the  School   Board  of  the  City  of  Boston,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  as  a 
reading  book  in  the  highest  classes  of  the  Grammar  schools. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  published  Racine's  "Esther,"  edited  bv  Professor 
I.  H.  B.  Spiers  of  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia.     The  text  has 
been  modernized  throughout.    The  introduction  briefly  summarizes  the  life  of  Ra- 
cine, the  development  of  French  tragedy,  and.  lastly,  the  history  and  chief  excel- 
lences of  the  play  of  ''Esther."     The  notes  and  appendices  are  intended  to  make 
clear  such  matters  of  histon*  or  grammar  as  offer  anv  difliculty,  or  to  emphasize 
that  which  may  be  especially  instructive  from  a  literary,  historical  or  grammati- 
c%l  point  of  view.     This  company   will   issue  .shortly   a  beginner's  book  in  Old 
Enf^lish  (Anglo  Saxon \  by  George  Hempl,  Professor  of  English  in  the  University 
of  Michigan.     It  will  consist  of  elementary   grammar  and  easy  texlB  suitable  as 
introductory  to  advanced  grammar  and  reading,  though  sufficient  for  the  usual 
course  in  Old  English  in  colleges   that  give  but  one  course,  and  in  High  schools. 
Also  "Reading  and  Speaking;  Familiar  Talks  to  Young  Men  Who  Would  Speak 
Well  in  Public."     Bv   Brainard  Gardner  Smith,  Associate  Professor  of  PUoculion 
«nd  Oratory,   Cornell    I 'niversity  ;    and  the  first  four   books   of   "Dichtung   and 
H'ahrheit,*'  edited  expressly  for  th tin,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Profcs.«cr  C. 
4-  Buchlieim.  editor  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  of  German  Classics.     The  erli- 
tion  will  be  especially  adapted  for  pupils   preparing  for  entrance  to  colleges  offer- 
^Qj?  an  advanced   requirement  in  German,   but  will  also  have  in  view  the  nuiner- 
*^Us  collev^es  that  devote  a  portion  of  tlieir  time  to  the  reading  of  Goethe's  prose. 

M.VG.\ZINKS 

^.  We  have  received  copies  of  the  magnificent  Christmas  number  of  the  Oakland 
^'^fiesaud  the  m.Minmoth  New  Year's  number  of  the  San  Jose  J/^;r7/;j'.  editions 
^**ich  rank,  in  their  sphere,  with  some  of  the  best  elforts  of  our  great  inagazints. 

t.  ..  ^^choo/s  oild  ('oUff^cs.  Devotetl  to  secomlary  and  higher  education.  Ginn 
*  Company.  ]>ul)lishers.  The  January  nninber  of  this  periodical  ]>re>enls  an  in- 
^^^^^^'tiiig  table  of  contents.  The  lea«ling  artice  is  Irom  the  able  l'r«.sident  ol  r.r»>\Mi 
^  diversity.  K.  I»>.  .\n<lrews. 

In  the  .-if/tnt/ir  Monthly  for  January  is  printed  a  collection  of  letters  uritv  n 
"yjohn  Stuart  ?tlill  while  conrlucting  the  Wishiiiusfr}  Ufiitu.  This  t  criodicjl. 
^'^der  his  editorshi]),  was  one  of  the  most  inip<^rtant  reviews  in  I*!  v.  ij  land,  and  th'  m- 
1,^' tiers  throw  a  pleasant  light  on  a  Onnous  man.    An  ini]  ortant  ])a]ur  on  'iJ*  st'  ;i." 

'roiii    Mr.    Knierson's    unpuhlislie<l    manuscrii)ts,    al>o    ap])ears    in    the    Iann;'!\ 

-'^^  I  ant  it. 

OiNx  ^;:  CoMP.ANV  also  begin  the  pul)lif\'ition  of  Tlw  rhiloMiphii-tl  ReiiiU-. 
^,^^- I,  Xo.  I,  Januarv.  1S92,  has  the  followini^  table  of  contents:  !.  Prefalo.  v 
Note.  2.  The  Critical  Philosophy  and  Idealism,  liy  Trofi-^sor  John  Watson.  ^. 
i^ychologv  as  So-called  "Natural' Science."  b\  Professor  Georj^je  T.  l.ad<l.  4.  K'tw 
\!J!^e  Psychological  Aspects  of  the  Chinese  :Musical  System,  by  IWnjainin  Iv<s 
Gilman.  5.  Reviews  of  Books.  6..  Summaries  of  .Articles.  Published  bi-inonthlv . 
3-00  per  year.     J.  G.  Schurman,  editor. 
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The  January  Overland  is  a  haudsorae  one,  and  finely  illustrated.  **Thc 
Mission  Bells,"  by  C.  H.  Sliinn.  is  a  very  readable  article;  *'A  Day  in  Pestalooi 
Town^"  by  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggiii,  is  a  record  of  a  European  visit;  a  valai- 
ble  article  is  by  Professor  Holden  oi'tlie  Lick  Observatory,  with  full-page  illnstn- 
tions  of  the  moon.  The  stories,  sketches  and  poems  are  good.  Every  one  who 
desires  to  keep  abreast  of  the  Pacific  Coast  literature  should  read  the  Oi*eriand, 

TnK  stories  in  the  January  Xew  Ens^land  Magazine  are  of  a  quaint,  unnsual 
character,  very  refreshing  in  these  days  of  claptrap  sensationalism.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  articles  is  ''Phillips  lirooks,"  by  Julius  H.  Ward.  It  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  great  ])reacher's  early  manhood,  his  homes,  his  haunts  and  his  work. 
Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward  contriluites  a  vivid  account  of  St.  ]«ouis,  its  early  be- 
ginnings, its  development  and  present  day  progress.  The  article  is  illustrated  by 
Ross  Turner. 

The  Magazine  of  -  Imerican  llistory  opens  it-*  twenty-seventh  volume  with 
the  new  year.  The  commanding  influence  of  this  periodical  of  timely  and 
anihentic  history  is  the  result  of  age  atul  excellence,  rather  than  of  advertised 
lists  of  fine  writers  and  illustrations  which  characterize  all  new  ventures.  It  is 
too  well  known  and  highly  prized  to  need  continual  booming;  and  it  is  always 
welcome  to  its  hosts  of  readers,  because  it  never  fails  to  bring  something  new  and 
valuable.     The  issue  for  January  is  notably  good. 

Governor  IIii.i.  has  written  for  the  January  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  a  remarkable  article  on  "The  Panloning  Power."  The  symposium  in  the 
January  number  is  on  "  The  Best  Hook  of  the  Year."  It  includes  original  criti- 
cisms by  Sir  Hdwin  Arnold,  Gail  Hamilton,  Agnes  Repplier,  Amelia  E.  Barr,  Rev. 
Dr.  Briggs,  Jnlien  Gordon  and  Dr.  William  .\.  Hammond,  l.'nder  the  head  of 
"Ninety  ^liles  in  ICighty-NTne  Minutes."  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York   Central   Railway  coutiibutes   a   j)icture  of  the  life  and  work  of  locomotive 


engmeers. 


Scribnet's  Magazine  for  January  begins  the  sixth  vear  and  eleventh  vol- 
ume of  this  i>eriodical,  which  now  announcLS  a  circulation  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousan<l  copies  monthly  which  is  constantly  increasing).  The 
j)la:is  for  the  new  year  includf,  beside  the  more  purely  literary  contents,  a  remark- 
abl'-series  on  *  The  Poor  in  the  World's  Great  Cities;" 'Important  Historical  Move- 
ments," by  eminent  men  who  took  part  in  them;  "Out-oi-Door  Papers;  occasional 
railway  articles  on  "Rapid  Transit,"*  "Australian  Railways."  **Speed  in  Locomo- 
tives;'' on  important  water-wavs,  like  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  the  water  route 
from  Chicago  to  the  ocean;  also  travel,  exploration  a. id  abundant  fiction,  in- 
clu<ling  the  notable  serial,  "The  Wrecker,'*  by  Robert  houis  Stevenson  and  JLloyd 
Osborne. 

A  PORTR.VIT  of  Gounod,  the  celebrated  Prench  composer,  forms  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  January  Century,  and  along  with  the  portrait  is  a  charming  paper  of 
reminiscenses  of  the  early  life  of  the  musioi  in.  Tiie  feature  of  this  number  is  an 
article  by  Captain  I^  S.  Godfrey,  one  of  General  Custer's  troop  commanders,  on 
the  massacre  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  "Custer's  Last  Battle."  Captain  (Godfrey  ad- 
vances a  new  an<l  conclusive  theory  with  regar»l  to  General  Custer's  movenienta, 
which  is  based  upon  his  own  knowledge  at  the  time,  an<l  also  upon  information 
derived  directly  from  the  chiefs  who  led  the  attack.  Captain  Godfrev's  article  is 
followed  by  a  critical  review  of  the  events  of  the  campaign  by  General  James  B. 
Fry.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  editor  of  The  Chnstian  Advocate,  prints  a  very  full  and 
interesting  essay  on  the  subject  of  "Witchcraft"  in  general,  and  the  Salem  witch- 
craft in  particular,  in  which  he  makes  the  startling  statement  that  witchcraft  is, 
at  the  present  time,  believed  in  by  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  i)oetry  of  the  January-  Century  is  unusually  interesting,  Mr.  Aldrich  contrib- 
uting five  short  poems  in  a  group  entitled  "Interludes.**  •  '  '  ^  variety  of 
poems  appear  in  the  body  of  the  magazine  and  "Ip 
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injurious  to  fruit  in  California  and  on  other  matters  of  importance  to 
fruitgrowers  of  the  State.  At  the  same  time  Emory  E.  Smith,  editor 
of  the  California  Ffuit  Groiver,  will  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  fruit 
growing. 

"Do  you  like  the  vState  Text  Books  ?'*  **No,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
whole  system!"  "But  do  you  like  the  books?"  *'Well  yes,  one  or  two 
of  them."  "Which  ones?"  ** Well  the  primary  Geography  and — but 
History  is  bad,  very  bad."  "Well,  uow,  I  think  it  a  pretty  good  book,  if 
preceded  by  Eggleston's  or  Barnes'  primary."  "I  don't  like  the  ad- 
vanced Arithmetic."  "Well  I  think  it  is  a  good  book;  it  makes  the 
teacher  work."  And  so  it  goes,  and  more  and  more  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  skillful  teacher  is  superior  to  any  book,  and  more  and 
more  are  we  gratified  to  observe  how  much  effective  work  is  being  done 
in  spite  of  the  above  s|>ecimjn. 

The  following  re.solutions  adDpted  by  the  Teachers'  Institute  of 
Glenu  county  were  sent  to  us  by  County  Superintendent  Finch.  The 
matter  is  well  w^orth  the  attention  of  teachers  and  school  officers: 

"Whereas,  The  present  law,  preventing  a  contract  for  more  than 
one  year  at  a  time,  thus  making  the  teachers'  position  uncertain,  and 
requiring  freciuent  removals,  is  driving  many  of  our  best  Ic-achers  from 
the  profession  :    therefore  be  it 

"Rc'^olved.  That  the  lyegislature  be  recjuested  to  anitnd  the  law 
*^'">  that  Trustees  may  employ  teachers  for  five  years,  or  during  good 
^>ehavir.r.  and 

"Resolved,  That  our  vSu])ferinten(lent  be  recjuested  to  forward  a 
c^py  of  this  resolution  lo  each  County  Superintendent  in  the  State." 


The  **JournaP'  and  the  Library  Fund. 


SiijKTintendent  Howard,  of  Sacramento,  writes,  "In  making  the 
^P^iiig  apportionment  of  vState  School  l^ind,  I  sl-1  a^id.-  fro:n  tliu  Li- 
t»rary  Fund  of  each  district  the  annual  cost  of  the  JorkXAi,.  reporting 
^'Jtheclerk  the  fund  less  the  cost  of  Jotknal.  The  aggregate  of  the 
district  subscriptions  is  entered  in  the  ledger  under  the  head  of  "Jour- 
"^iFiind."  From  this  fund  I  draw  semi-annually  u])on  notice  from 
^needitor.  By  this  plan  the  Snj^erintendent.  Auditor  and  Treasurer 
^ach  make  but  one  entry,  and  the  school  clerks  are  entirely  relieved 
^rom  accounting  for  this  item. 
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CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL   ITEMS. 


The  Berkeley  public  schools  have  1,179  pupils  enrolled. 

Vacavillk  wants  a  Union  High  school  organized  there. 

A.  C.  Abshire  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  Sonoma  public 
school. 

Mrss  Myra  Baker  has  been  appointed  to  a  position   in  Napa 
College. 

Dr.  a.  \V.  Plummer  is  the  new  Superintendent  of  the  Santa  Ana 
public  schools. 

Pomona  College  has  secured  one  of  Alvin  Clark's  best  six-inch 
lens  telescopes. 

The  cost  of  the   public  schools  of  San  Francisco  for  the  school 
year  of  1890-91  was  $999,332.88. 

Prop.  Solomon  Hkndrix  has  been  aj^jjoiuled   lo  the  Chair  of 
Mathematics  in  Lord^burg  Collcji^c. 

There  are  2,6-^7  children  under  care  of  the  Gohlcn  Gale  Kinder- 
garten  Association  of  San  Francisco. 

The  contract  ]irice  for  the  new   Hij^li  school  Iniildin.i!:  now  being 
erected  in  San  Bernardino  is  ^^49.675. 

At  the  election  for  a  I'nion  Pligh  School    in  Hixon  there  was  not 
a  siuirle  vote  cast  airainsl  it  in  the  town. 


J5> 


Professor  Crofts,   of  the   S.in    Rifijl   Hi;h  scliool   has  been 
elected  to  a  position  in  the  San  Francisco  vScliool  Department. 

Mrs.   Anne  Hook,  of  Stockton,  has  contributed  $5,000  to  found 
a  scholarship  in  California  College,  Highland  Park.  Oakland. 

The  Solano  County  Board  of  Education   is  preparing  a  new  man- 
ual for  the  use  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county. 

Miss  Agnes  Stowell  has  resigned  from  the  vSan  Rafael  School 
Department  to  accept  a  position  in  the  public  schools  of  Pasadena. 


\ 
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Professor  and  Mrs.  Lemmon,  the  well-known  botanists,  are  pre- 
pariug  for  publication  a  book  on  the  cone-bearers  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  of  the  199  teachers  employed 
in  the  public  schools  of  Santa  Clara  county  are  graduates  of  the  State 
Normal  School. 

Fresno  has  an  enrollment  of  1,257  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 
A  fine  new  microscope  has  been  added  to  the  apparatus  for  the  use  of 
the  High  School. 

The  Trinity  County  Board  of  Education  has  passed  a  resolution 
that  in  future  no  teachers*  certificates  will  be  granted  upon  certificates 
from  other  counties. 

The  Sacramento  City  Board  of  Education  contemplates  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Swedish  system  ot  physical  culture  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  capital  city. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Paso  Robles  people  it  was  unanimously 
^Rreed  to  call  an  election  for  the  purpose  of  voting  $25,000  bonds  for 
a  new  High  school  building. 

The  Throop  University  at  Pasadena  was  formally  opened  during 
November.  This  institution  was  founded  recently  by  Hon.  A.  G. 
*  lircop,  a  philanthropic  citizen  of  Pasadena. 

E.  C.  Gardner,  of  the  firm  of  Gardner  ^c  Meeker,  publishers  of 
^^3.1ifomia  Teachers'  Examination  Questicms,"  has  had  charge  of  the 
^^isun  School  since  Professor  Metzler's  resignation. 

The  Kern  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  in  session  January 
^^     3   and  6,  1892.    State  Superintendent  Anderson  will  he  ])resent  one 
^•>'"  ,  and  John  P.  Irish  will  deliver  two  evening  lectures. 

Dr.  J.   H.   HoosE,  for  more  than   twenlv  vcars   the   Principal  of 
^*^     New   York  State  Normal   School  at  Cortland,   has  ])urchasc(l  an 
^ge  grove  at  Pasadena  and  taken  up  his  residence  there. 

Oliver  Webb  has  charge   of  Manual   Training  in  the  grammar 
ools  of  San  Diego.     The  three  upper  grades  have  done  bench  work 
ilar  to  that  done  in  the  Coggswell  School  of  San  Francisco. 


^i 


The  Trustees  of  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  of  Oakland, 
_  received  a  gift  of  $50,000  from  Kdward  Coleman,  of  (irass  Valley. 
*^«  money  was  given  to  enable  them  to  endow  a  chair  in  the  Senii- 
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The  granite  and  concrete  steps  and  landing  to  the  second  story  of 
the  Chico  State  Normal  School  building  is  nearly  completed.  New 
cases  have  been  put  m  the  museum  for  the  display  of  the  specimeus 
and  exhibits. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Ostrom,  teaching  at  Lake  City,  Modoc  county, 
writing  December  loth,  says:  **We  have  been  skating  to-day  on  Upper 
Lake.  I  skated  three  miles.  I  wish  you  conld  drive  through  Cedar 
Pass  now  ;  it  is  beautiful  ;  good  road,  but  enough  snow  to  change  the 
landscape. ' ' 

Alexander  Cr.\w,  entomologist  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
has   prepared  a  valuable  pamphlet  concerning  ''Destructive  Insects, 
Their  Natural  Enemies,   Remedies,  and  Recommendations."     Copies 
can  be   obtained   by  addressing  B.  M.  Lelong,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture.  220  Sutter  street,  San  Francisco. 

Sax  Diego  County  now  has  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  dis- 
tricts outside  the  City  of  San  Diego,  aud  the  increase  in  population  in 
undeveloped  portions  of  the  county  will  necessitate  the  organization  of 
at  least  fifteen  more.  County  Superintendent  Wagner  has  organized 
Local  Institutes,  and  ten  have  been  successfully  held,  the  teachers 
showing  great  interest  in  them. 

At  the  Eighth  Annual  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Hahne- 
mann Hospital  College,  San  Francisco,  diplomas  were  delivered  to  the 
following  graduates:  Harvey  Saburo  Hayashi,  Huldah  Spencer,  Jane 
Mason  Bowen,  Herbert  Nevins,  Ella  Gertrude  Pease,  Mary  Hathe 
Telson,  Milton  Harris  Atkins,  Clara  Hill  Case,  Rachel  Alice  Jaffa, 
Alice  Bush  and  George  W.  Pleasants. 

From  the  report  of  Principal  G.  W.  Warren  we  glean  the  follow- 
ing information  regarding  the  public  .school  of  Eureka:  One  thousand, 
two  hundred  aud  sixty  pupils  were  enrolled,  617  bo^'s  aud  643  girls. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  1090.84,  fifty-one  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  previous  school  year.  Twenty-six  teachers  be- 
sides Principal  Warren  are  employed,  and  their  aggregate  monthly 
salary  is  $1,945. 

TiiK  Teacher's  Institute  in  session  December  31st,  at  Eugene,  Or., 
thus  summarizes  the  objects  of  these  annual  gatherings  of  the  teach- 
ing profession:  "To  acquaint  teachers  with  the  best  and  latest  meth- 
ods of  instruction  ;  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  work  in  methods  of  or- 
ganization  in   school   records,  in  school  government,  in  school  recita- 
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tions ;  to  gain  inspiration  in  teaching:  to  gain  professional  in !"»rma- 
tion  ;  to  learn  to  avoid  *nits/  and  to  correct  pre\-aiiing  faul:s." 

An  insect  new  to  science  has  been  lately  disc  iverei  by  E  Iward 
Hyatt,  Principal  of  the  public  schools  in  San  Jacinto,  S?:i  Diego 
county.  The  insect  in  question  is  an  ant.  of  shiny.  ;et-r/'ack  color, 
and  peculiar,  flattened  form.  It  has  made  a  trip  to  Europe  an^l  back, 
and  has  been  decided  bj'  both  European  and  American  entomologists 
to  be  a  new  species  ;  its  name  is  Camponotus  Hyatti.  Its  tormiciary 
was  found  in  the  hollow  stalk  of  a  yucca,  in  a  deep  canon  near  the 
Laguna  de  San  Jacinto. 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  Kincaid,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School 
and  of  the  Normal  cla.ss  of  San  Francisco,  has  resigned  her  position. 
after  an  honorable  service  of  twentv-five  vears.  For  fourteen  vears 
she  instructed  the  pupils  in  the  Normal  class.  During  the  summer  of 
1889,  while  she  was  away  in  Europe,  she  was  elected  Principal  of  the 
Girls*  High  School,  as  successor  to  John  Swett.  Under  her  instruction 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  proper  development  of  the  mind 
and  the  formation  of  character  in  the  scholar  than  to  the  acquirement  of 


If  Balb'g  Business  (2lDlIege 

24  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 
The  Model  School  of  the  Pacific. 

EDLXATES  PRACTICALLY  FOR  BUSINKSS.      AI-THR  TWKNTV-TIIRKIC 

YEARS   OF  SUCCESS,  IT    HAS    BECOME   THE 

/r\08t  popular  5el700l  or>  ttje  Coast. 

Ill  a«1dition  to  a  thorough  busine*:**  traiiiinj^',  it  instructs  in 

Shorthand,  TypeMrriting,  Telegraphy,  French,  German, 

Spanish  and  Drawing. 

No  extra  charge  for  any  branches.  Everything  is  inchi'ltM]  in  the  regular 
tuition  fee  of  #75  for  the  six  months'  course.  The  public  are  ennlially  invited  to 
visit  our  school  at  all  times. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  Cc>llege.  or  by  addressing 
for  circulars, 

E.  P.  HEALD  &  CO., 

24  Post  Street,  San  Franeiseo. 
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the  rules  of  text-books.  A  broadening  of  thought,  an  improvement 
of  judgment,  a  formation  of  habits  of  study  and  reflection,  and  a  sym- 
metry of  character — these  have  been  the  aims  of  Mrs.  Kincaid  in  the 
government  of  the  girls  under  her  charge.  That  her  school  under 
such  methods  has  been  progressive,  and  that  she  has  won  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  educators  and  parents  are  but  natural. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago  a  school  Principal  in  Elbing,  Prus- 
sia, was  pensioned  with  one-third  of  his  salar>',  and  he  still  draws  that 
pension.  His  successor  retired  on  the  ist  of  October,  1891,  also,  but 
according  to  the  present  pension  law,  with  three-fourths  of  his  salary. 
Hence  the  position  costs  the  Government  not  only  the  salary  of  the 
present  incumbent  but  also  thirteen-twelfths  of  the  salary  in  form  of 
pensions.  In  other  words,  one- twelfth  more  is  paid  for  pensions  than 
for  salarv. 

Professok — Remember  that  eight-tenths  of  the  blood  is  water» 

and  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  body  is  water;  so  you  can  see  how 

necessary  liquid  is  to  the  body. 

De  Booze  — Is  that  the  reason  a  fellow  feels  so  "all  gone*'  when  he 
is  awful  dry  and  can't  get  a  drink? 

Among  the  passengers  on  a  train  to  Fitchburg  was  an  old  lady  and 
her  handsome  niece,  also  a  youny:  man.  The  train  had  passed 
throug:h  three  tunnels,  when  the  auntie  said: 

**My,  dear,  we  are  coming  to  a  long  tunnel  :  yon  had  better  sit  on 
the  inside  of  the  seat." 

Handsome  niece  -No,  auntie  ;  just  let  nie  stay  where  I  am.  One 
more  tunnel  and  I  am  engaged." 

Sheldon's  -"'•="■"«'  Sta^     University. 

VRKD  M.  FLING,  ProI'.  ok  Historv.  Nkhraska  Stati:  Univhrsitv:  "History 
is  soiiH'thiiii;  to  bt'  sfuJifif,  and  in  tlio  <'nii«.iriu'ti<in  »>!'  lliis  lumk  tlu*  authors  liave 
iH'Vcr  Inst  sij»Iit  of  tlii<  fart.     May  iIh'  l)i»ok  iiH't'l  with  the  sn(•^•^.^^s  it  dcMTVi's." 

J.  h.  McCUKSNEV,  Pkin.  Hi(;h  vSchool.  Oakland.  Cai,.:  "1  am  plcast'd  with 
the  hook.     The  phin  is  novel  ami  I  think  will  he  lomid  satisfa<tr»rv." 

MARY  A.  EDWARDS.  CollkCwK  for  Traixino  ok  Tkachkrs,  Ni;\v  York: 
"Aecurate  in  statement,  spiev  in  narrative,  attractive  in  presentation.  Tiie  pupil  who 
grains  his  knowledjjeof  .\meriean  History  from  this  hook  will  teel  that  he  has  aetually 
lived  in  the  times  he  is  studying  and  the  lasting  impression^  which  eame  tVom  ex- 
perience rather  than  from  readinj;  will  he  his." 

Introduction  price,  ^1.12.     Send  for  sample  copy  and  full  circidars. 

D.  C.  HEATfl  ft  CO.,  Publishers,  BostOD,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 

The  Bancroft  Co.,  San  Franeiseo,  eappy  our  books  In  stock. 


THE  PACJFJV  EDUfATIOSAh  JOURXAL. 


GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 

Milwaukee  maintains,  as  a  part  of  its  public  $chool  system,  a 
cooking  scliool  at  an  expense  of  $1,400  ayear.  Miss.Tonrcy  is  at  its 
head. 

There  are  12.728,417  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  our 
country,  and  about  1,500,000  in  the  private  schools  and  parochial  in- 
stitutions. 

Dr.  Sbaver,  the  physician  and  the  professor  of 'athletics  of  Yale 
college,  says  that  tobacco-using  students  are  inferior  to  the  others  in 
physical  ability  and  mental  vigor. 

Wherever  the  Germans  set  foot  in  Africa  they  establish  schools. 
In  Cameroonland  three  teachers  from  Wiirtemberg;  in  Zanzibar,  two 
from  the  Prussian  Province  Silesia,  are  teaching  the  natives.  Al' 
these  schools  are  public,  not  mission  schools. 

Mr.  Gkasbv,  an  English  educator,  writing  of  the  schools  of  this 
country,  says:  "I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  more  .system  and 
less  education  in  New  York  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  Union  I  had 
visited."     Are  not  the  two  things  often  found  in  this  relation? 

The  census  shows  the  number  of  persons  of  .school  age  in  Okla- 
homa territory  to  be  17,933.  The  Federal  appropriation  for  school 
purposes  is  $50,000.  The  scale  of  wages  is  based  on  a  term  of  three 
and  a  half  months'  school,  and  on  the  grade  of  the  certificate  held  by 
the  teacher. 

Steps  are  being  taken  towards  effecting  an  increase  in  the 
salaries    of  elementary    schoolmasters    in     Prussia.     In  almost  everj- 


The  California  League  Teachers'  Bureau, 


M,"    r,--  -  "'■-■■.      National  League  of  State  Teachers' Bureans 

*^  -  lilt-"  League  i™H^!>;"„^'rc"^^^^^^ 

-  -^  SCHOOL  hoards:  Ifln  ii«cl  t 

-'  at  nny  time,  wrilc  •■>.    I(V  makf  n 

TKACHKRS:  Ifyou  waiitnpOHJlioi.  _.  , 

TtprcKiiI>ou  cffidcaUy.    O/'K.V.KGt  tnmrii:,! 

A.     M  Et;  A.  H  A  M. 
4«S  T«Dtb  Street,  Oakland,  Cai. 


|«  rilK  PACIFIC  EDlXATrOXAL  JOVRXAI^ 

■Province  conferences  have  been  held  liy  school  councils,  school 
l^sjiectors  ami  town  burgomasters  lo  consider  the  question.  Ac- 
veordiiig  to  the  decree  of  tht  Minister  of  Education,  the  salaries 
Bare  to  Ije  made  it]i  of  a  fixed  salary,  increase,  and  free 
lidwelling  or  appropriate  indemnification-  There  has  been  considerable 
Vdiscussion  as  to  what  the  fixed  sajary  slionid  be  with  regard  to  the 
fclieeds  of  the  household  of  the  schoolmaster,  inclnding  a  young  family. 
KTlie  sum  in  general  agreed  upon  is  1n;tween  :ji300  and  $45oa  year. 

■         .    The  commission  appointed  ahtml  three  years  ago,   on    Ihe  sec- 

Bltlarlzation  of  the  French  clerical  public  schools,  has  published  its  re- 

IxKirt.     It  appears  that  during  the  years  from  1879  to  18S9  there  have 

l.peen  secularized   5.063  schools.     To  compete  with  these  2,8,19  V^' 

VV»te  clerical  schools  have  been  startetl.     Before  the  law  was  enforced 

"there  were  in  the  5,06,1  congregational i^it  schools  648,824  pupils,  which 

-  number,  when  the  law  came  into  force,   diminished  to  495,963.     The 

newly  erected  2,839  private  clerical  schools  received  554,473  pupils,  so 

that  the  new  law  has  restilted  in  a  diminution  of  about   100,000  pupils 

in  the  clerical  schools.     During  tlie  above  ten  years  the  number  of_ 

pupils  in  both  kinds  of  schools  has  increased  by    thirty-oue  per  ceit^, 

chiefly  as  the  result   of  the   introduction   of  compulsory  edacatiai 

which  took  place  during  that  period. 


THE  J.  DEWING  COMPANY, 

Publishers,  Manufacturers  ^^  School  Furnishers 

AT  thp:  lowest  possible  prices. 

Best  School  Desk  in  the  World, 


f 


THE     IIVIPROVED     AUTOMATIC. 

Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs. 
Newest  and  Best  Wall  Maps. 

Fullest  Line  of  Useful  Charts, 

Most  Useful  and  Durable  Apparatus. 

Library  Books  in  Serviceable  Bindings. 
Book  embrHccil  in  the  various  li=lB  uiloplcil  t.y  Siatt.  UoiiiiU  nnd  Cily 
Boartls  of  F.ilucniioit.     Send  QniiTs  early.     Ssti;^  fact  ion  ^iiaiiiiiUcU. 

THE   J.    DEWING    COMPANY, 

■>od  BiilldliiB.  St.!  ;tl.-irkel  Streel.  Hun  l-ranclaco.  CnI. 


S5to$I5'!a''M 

IIGHTNIHQ   PLATER 
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iiLKi:"  HorsHird's  Acid  Pliobpddte, 


k 


HAYES  C.  FkTkcH,  H.  D„ 
Eye,  Ear.  Nose  and  Throat. 

ftlBn;  IN  fJwtry  Hl„  Snn  Francieco. 
Ilann— leloiIBaaitoi  Teleplioue  i66 


i|  .iii-ireiiiHKwIciitirBy 
II-  iliv  functions. 

mil,  <  Warvlllo,  N,  J 


■■■i  li 


nily 


...  .-.,..  iiiilivMod 

ioni'P,  nnil  (.i>ii«i<lt'r  it  uiuivr  iitl  ciri'iilliNliiTlcm 
imcoftlieliest  ^ 

Fur  iririital  exiiniii-liirn  or  nvcj'wiirk  it  tfivea 
HVKIUIII." 

[  Descriptive  Pamuhlet  Free, 

\f>uinro(io  Chuhic-i  W'<-Kf,  P-iovio  h.e,  RI 


;A.  AUCHIE  CIINN1N6HAK,  F.  C.  S.,  Etc. 
Analjtieal  asd  ConsnUiDd  Cheolsl, 

'<  J  L'hnmicle  Building,       San  Francuco. 


H.   M,    UTTLF,   PBIVATE  LESNONS  IS 

Penniaosbip,  Elocotlon  A  Bookkeeplog. 


Peralta  Hall,  a  school  to  Gins. 


FIELD  SEUINAB7. 


i,sdi«.    iSis 


SIERRA 


NORMAL  COLLEGE 
Buslnass   Inslltiila. 

ArnrkN.  cal. 

ARll,  D.  H.,  PreHldenl. 


WEST  COAST  INSTITUTE, 

A    SCHOOl.   OF    PHAtTICAI. 

SHORTHAFD  ASD  TYPEKRiTUG. 

Ci.ABKNCK  S.  MHRRtLi.,  Principal. 
■Mi}  Miirk.'i  Sirefl,  Sas  Frasii^.o. 


WASHIIGTOII  COLLEGE 

A    fine  Khool 

Ilovr  111  Ik  Quick  at  FiKures  ii>  /""  II  fh 

Al  n'ruri'im-K.        it.    H.    TARR, 

Expert  Accountant. 


Pomona  College,  .J,K"f''f™?'J™"7ch^ 

CnHFMOnT  C*L     Classical,      Lttetsry      and 


Cosmetic  Surgery. 
DR.   GEO.    G.   GERE, 

orrtflion  of  Facial  or  Physicial   Blem- 
ished and  Deformities  a  Specialty. 


LIBRARIANS  AND  BOOK  LOVERS 

CHEAPLY    AND    WITHOUT    DELAY. 

A.  W.    LOWDIvRMII.K  &  CO., 
iitd'   1426    ■•'   »treel,  waHtilnBtan,    D.    C 

ica,  and  Supply 


lid  Btst  Hook  S 


I,\\V  HOOKS  AND  COVlvKNMl'NT    I'l'BMCATIONS.     1-OREIGN    BOOKS 
IMl'ORTFO  ON  ISKST  TKRMS. 
II  vou  ffoiikl  like  aiiv  iiiform:itioii  :is  to  ihf  [nihlicatiniis  of  the  Goveriinient  we 
will  hi-  yhid  10  aiism-r  jour  riiitsticiiis.  and  wi>  will  lill  iLji  your  incomplete  sets 


«^ 


er  Hceii  a  t>ook  that   1    prlKe    more    llt|[til>."-Frnnk  Jni<r: 
I    In    ptilloBopliy    siMl    practical   to   llie   lilictieitt   d«Kri-ee." 
"Worlh  mat)>'  lliitcM  IIh  price."-  rri.  iii.i-.r.iri  Jiiiim]:i1 

dJi      The  Mastery  of  Memorizing,     ^ii 

i^\  I  ^^^'^  ^^^  iiesl  thought  on  Memory  Training.     It  will  pay  you    .^W  I 

'r^  JAHESP.  DOWNS,  Publlstief^S"^"343  BroadwayJEW  YORK.M'-^ 

IVhtlewaslilnji!:  Machines  and  Tree  Cleansers. 

t'otiipleic  OiitHls  at  Prlcen  from  (j  to  ts". 

The    Piiiiips  dtv  nil    Ukass,   willi    IIrass   anu    KiirnKk   Valves. 

For  OrchardiEts,  Florists,  Stockmen,  Fonltiy  BaiEers  Tliere  is  Nulhing  tike  Ihen   i 

Pniiijw  flit  foiiiplele  for  f  14.      Sfiid  Tor  Illustrated  CnlHlogiie. 

Wainwii.L^luSpnvinu  Appai'aiiisCn,.  !()  Hayes  St.. San  Francisco. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA 


iiaKltl^    Reilifi 


,  mmmri 


3  fjrj'i-s  1:  rj-jTiSs, 


fDTri^n  ('■iiinlrif^,  iiicliiilinR  HiH,  It  i.  |iif(iareii  fur  honesl  service  u(»]  c-jii'riil 
d-un,  am!  is  t'<-<lny  Tile  Best  Beady  Reference  OFclopadia  in  the  English 
gnage.     Wrile  for  our  iifw  niiiir[ilo  i-nac^.     MiiiK-rl  fitc.     .^gcim  wunUii. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Sobscriptlon  DepartinenUS 


UNIVERSITY   OF   CALIKORNIA. 


MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT. 


FACULTY. 


President  of  the  University, 


G.  A.  SHURTLKFF,  M.  D  ,  Kmeritus  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence 

R.  BKVERLY  COLE,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Enjf.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

W.  F.   McNUTT.  M.  D..  M.  R.  C.  P..  Edin.  Etc..  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

ROBERT  A.  McLEAN'.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery,  Dean. 

W.  E.  TAYLOR   M.  D..  Profes.sor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

A.  L.  LENGFELD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Chemistry. 

BENJ.  R.  SWAN.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

GEORGE  H.  POWERS,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 

WM.  WATT  KERR,  A.  M..  M.  B..  C.  M..  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

ARNOLD  A.  D'ANCONA.  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

DOUGLAS  W.  MONTGOMERY.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Histology. 

WASHINGTON  DODGE.  M.  D.  Professor  of  Therapeutics. 

JOHN  H.  WILLIAMSON,  M   D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

JOHN  W.  ROBERTSON.  A.  B..  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases. 

C.  A.  VON  HOFFMAN.  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Gynccologj-. 

FELIX  LENGFELD,  Ph.  G..  Ph.  D..  Lecturer  on  Chemistry. 

GEO.  F.  SHIELS,  M.  D..  F.  R.  C.  S.  I.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

JOHN  H.  BARBAT,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


The  Collegiate  Year  is  divided  into  a  fH/'fr't^J^'And  Preliminary  Term.  The  Preliminary  Term 
begins  March  ist  and  continues  ten  weeks.  The  Rei^ular  Term  bej^ns  June  ist  and  continues  six 
months.  During  these  terms  all  the  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  taught,  didactically 
and  clinically.  Regular  clinics  are  held  three  days  in  the  week  at  the  City  and  County  Ho.spitai. 
Potrero  avenue  (450  beds),  where  the  Profes.sors  of  prnctical  chairs  have  charge  of  wards,  and 
pome«<  every  advantage  for  the  instruction  of  students.  There  is  also  an  activ«?  clinio  conducted 
three  times  a  week  at  the  College  building,  where  a  large  number  of  patients  are  examined  and 
treated  before  the  cla.sses..  Didactic  lectures  are  delivered  daily  by  the  Profes.sors.  and  evening 
recitations  are  held  three  times  a  week. 

The  dissecting  room  is  open  throughout  the  entire  venr.  Material  is  abundant  and  costs 
but  little. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  course  of  instruction,  which  extends  through  seven  and  one-half 
months  of  the  year,  pims  at  the  development  of  practical  physicians  and  surgeons.  The  great 
advantages  pos'ses.sed  by  ihe  Medical  Department  of  the  State  University  enable  the  Regents  and 
Faculty  to  commend  it  in  an  especial  manner  to  those  seeking  a  complete  and  systematic 
knowledge  of  the  medical  profession  The  facilities  for  bed-side  study  have  been  largely 
increased  of  late,  and  the  student  will  find  opportunities  at  his  coniman*!,  which  for  comprehen- 
siveness, are  nowhere  surpa.ssed. 

Xliree   Years*  Course. 

In  response  to  the  general  demand,  both  in  and  out  of  the  ])rofession.  for  a  higher  degree  of 
proficiency  in  medical  education,  the  Medical  Dep  rtment  "f  the  Stale  Ttiivcrsity  was  one  of  the 
first  in  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  three  years'  term  of  study.  No  student  can  pre»<ent  him- 
self for  final  examination  until  he  has  attended  faithfully  three  regular  courses  of  lectures  and 
clinics.  While  this  requirement  entails  no  ex»ra  expense  in  the  matter  of  fees,  it  is  a  still 
further  guarantee  that  none  shall  bear  the  diploma  of  the  State  Medical  Sch(;ol  but  those 
thoroughly  qualified. 

Fees. 

Matriculation  Fee  (paid  but  once) f    5  00 

Demonstrator's  Ticket in  00 

Fee  for  the  First  Course  of  Lectures 130  00 

Pee  for  the  Second  Course  of  Lectures 130  00 

Third  Course  of  Lectures  gratuitous  for  such  as  have  paid  for  two  full  courses. 

Graduating  Fee 4000 

For  the  Annual  Announcement  and  Catalogue  giving  Regulations  and  other  information, 
address 

B.  A.  McLEAN,  M.  D  ,  Dean,  603  Merchant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SUPPLDCDDNTAL  TDXT-BOOKS. 

Everett's  **Ethics  for  Young  People,"   (New.) 

Seeley's  ''Duty,"  (New.) 

Comegy's  ''A  Primer  of  Ethics,"  (New.) 

Fry's  '^Geography  Teacher  with  Modeling,"  (New.) 

Fry's  ''Brooks  and  Brook  Basins,"  (New.) 

Davidson's  "Reference  History  of  United  States." 

Hall's  "Our  World  Reader,"  No.  i. 

Ballou's  "Footprints  of  Travel." 

Montgomery's  "Leading  Facts  of  American  History,"  (New\) 

Montgomery's  "Leading  Facts  of  English  History,"  (New\) 

Montgomerv's  "Leading  Facts  of  French  History,"  (New.) 

Myers'  "General  History." 

Macy's  "Our  Government,"  (Revised  Edition.) 

Knox'  "Language  Lessons." 

Tarbell's  "Lessons  in  English,"  (Parts  i  and  2,  New.) 

Stickney's  Readers. 

Classics  for  Children. 

Sencl    for    Price    I«l»t    or   8aiiiple»   to 

PAYOT,  OPHAM  &  CO.,  Pine  and  Battery  Sts.,  or  F.  B.  6INN,  Oakland. 

GiNN   St  com:rany. 

BOSTON,    NB^V    VORK    AND    CHICAGO. 

HAHNEMANN  HOSPITAL  COLLEGE, 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Annual  Session  commences  lay  1st,  and  continaes  SoTon  Months. 


fflSTRUCTION  IS  THOROUGH  IN  ALL  DEPARTHENTS, 

Embracing  a  Three  Years*  Graded  Course  of  Didactic  and  Clinical  Lectures,  with 
practical  work   in  Dispensary,  Laboratory  and  Dissecting 

Room. 

The  bracing  summer  climate  of  San  Francisco  ofiers   special    attractioDa  to  tW 
medical   student.    Material  for    dissection    is    abundant,  and   owing  to  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  climate,  decomposition  maj  be  so  retarded  as  to  permit  the  studj 
of  anatomy,    by   cadaver,   throughout   the  entire  year. 

For  announcement  or  particulars,  address 

824  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
G.  E.  DAVIS,  M.  D..  Ika^,  5^  Sutter  Stpesct. 


Cooper    Medical    College 

MEDICAL   COLLEGE  OF  THE   PACIFIC.  J 

SAN    FRANC:SCO.  J 

FACULTY.  I 

UC  LKnc.  AM    M  O..  M.  R.  C  S„  Kng  ,  LL- D.  PrufiMot  of  SniBtry,  .ml  Pi™ileiil,  I 

C.  H.  RllluWDori,  M.  D.,  PivrcHor  or  rhyslology.  I 

A.  Barkan,  M  D.  PrufciAoruf  OphlhalmolDg]' *itd  OtoloKy.  I 

J.  H.  Wythe,  M.  11,14.  D,.F.  K  M.  S,,  rrofcM&r  of  Microscopy  and  Hulology,  I 
B*aty  OiblHiDs.  Jr..  A.  U..  M.  u,.  Ptofeaorof  Olwtilricsoiid  DiiieB»«ol  Woiueii  and  Children  I 

JoKpliD  Hincbfcldcr.M.U..  l-roTnaorDf  CUiilcBlMolicliic,  I 

CltntOB  Coihlng,  M.  D  ,  Profwuor  of  (iyn«ulu«y.  I 

W,  t>.  Juhiistuii.  U.  D.,  I-nif«»r  of  Cheinlalry  and  Tnitcnloiy,  I 

K  H.  riumoicT,  A.  M.,H,  U..  M,  K.  C.  S.,  Riig,,  Ptorcuuror  AuBtamy.  I 

ChM.  tl.  Sleeic  A   M.,  M.O,  PioftMorof  Mmerin  MrJien  niid  ThtrBpnitics  "I 
BUnuclO  L  PoltPr.A.M.M.D.M.  R.C.  P,.KiiK.J'>-of.orPHiiiMpt<saiidI-rncikeofMedlFlae    I 

C.  M.  BlKuwoKl.  M.  D,.  ActiuE  Prufcsaor  of  Clinical  Hiirgery,  I 

W.  8,  Wbllfien,  A.  M,.iI.D.LK.-turrroii  Minlnl  DiKasw.  I 

OiU,  K,  panium.  M,  ■■,.  Adjunel  to  the  Cliilrnf  Anatnniy,  and  Demoniiratur.  I 

The  College  BnlldliiKi  1 

kilKhl,  iDd  liBUng  ■  IrouIaKc  uf  eighly  ftcl  ou  each  of  Iwu  strrcis,'  | 

Tb«  Tliree-Vear  curriculum  I 

Uidopltd  bythisCnlltge  ;  Btiiinlniice  ui>OD  three  Begular  CourtM—al  leeil  one  in  this  iiiatltn    1 

The  Resniar  course  J 

The  Intcrmedlale  Co  or  Me 

«tnaRii>i1Ii«  furtbcproseciiliaa  of  dia«Kili>n.  Alihuugb  aileudanH  apan  Ihia  course  Li  not 
■an^lort. except  in  thegiaduallngyear,  U  is  rarneslly  recomnieuded  tbat  all  altend  it  who 
^m  Bsnaibty  do  », 

CllBlesare  gi«n  regularly  al  the  Cily  and  Coiinly  Hcapltal  (^jo  bedsl  and  the  Mane  I 
pcasary,  i>here-<>e%'eTat  tbauaand  piitieiiu  are  treated  anuiially. 

Rcqulrcmenta   for  Graduation. 

tatemHliatc  or  Winter  Coone  will  not  Ell  Ihe  conditioi.a  of  this  requirenient,  *"  """  "'"''  I 

••«jf«"i"eiiden«ofha»in«diBs^edtheeil^ii.bjAH.'"      '"'"°°''  "  "-e  diaaeciingroon, 

t    K*  nasi  have  puaed  anecessfully  the  »■  mi  nation  a  required  by  the  Faculty  and  taaue 
tAdaUlkefducibeColleBc.  "  "  ™ 

Qradaut*  rram  oOitt  Medical  Csllege*  in  good  Manding.  desiring  to  attend  lectures  are  tc-    ' 
Vved  to  nalrlculate  only.    Those  desiring  the  degree  are  required,  in  additiou  to  DreKiii 
NUabaarv  testimonlati  of  character  and  proTeulonal  ManalBg.  to  submit  to  eianjmati™  i-i  th^ 
iutgq*br»flche*.  and  to  pay  a  fee  of  6fly  dollars.  ""™       '"* 

Moardinx* 

ttadeatamayDtHaia  good  moms  and  b-iard  at  prices  varying  from  fire  lo  ten  dollars  nrrw^^tr 
Mlbnhor  InfeniwtBB  Ibal  may  be  ileaireU  na  be  obtained  by  ai^plying  ■>,  pj^u  or  by 

am?  mHon.  it.,  v.  s..  s«u  ,t  tt«  hmt. 

W  W»,  PncH  Chkrkv.  M.  D.,  SecreUry,  gn  Polk  St.,  cor.  Geary.  Saa  Pranci 


Success  already 
assured. 

The  career  of  a  text-bpok  has  seldom 
opened  under  conditions  more  favorable 
than  those  attending  the  publication  of 

Harper's  Inductive  Latin  Primer, 

For  younger  students.  By  Dr.  W.  R.  HARPER, 
President  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
IS.^AC  B.  BURGESS,  A.' M.,  Boston  Latin 
School.     Cloth,  i2mo.     424  pages,    ^i.oo. 

A  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  advance  pages  of  this  work  created 
widespread  interest  and  was  eagerlv  sought  for.  So  favorable  was 
the  impression  it  produced  that  in  very  many  places  the  book  was 
adopted  before  publication,  the  advance  pages  being  used  mean- 
while with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

The  Book  is  now  ready. 

It  is  one  of  a  series  of  Latin  and  Greek  text-books  on  which  Doctor  Harper 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  been  engaged  and  which  it  is  believed  mark  a 
new  era  in  classical  study  and  teaching.  # 

Read  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 

BEST  LATIN  TEACHERS: 

••I  have  examined  Harper  and  Burgess's  Inductive  Latin  Primer  with  much  inters 
est.  The  names  which  the  book,  bears  are  a  >(uarantec  of  its  excellence.  But  it  doubUess 
represt^nts  the  best  method  of  introducing  beginners  into  the  study  of  the  great  Latin 
tongue.  I  do  not  see  how  a  young  student  could  go  through  this  work  without  g^reat 
benefit  and  an  excellent  preparation  lor  the  study  of  Latin  authors." " 

FR.\XK    SMALLEY, 

Pro.'esyyr  0/  iMtiti  in  Syracuse  ffihrrsiiY,  AVw   }'orJt. 

Harper's  Inductive  Series  of  Classics 

Now  includes  An  Inductive  Latin  Primer,  An  Inductive  T^atin  Method,  An  In- 
ductive Greek  Method  and  Ca*snr's  Gallic  War.  Jn  preparation  are  Harper's 
Verf^il's  Aeneid;  An  Inductive  Greek  Primer:  Xenophou's  AntUiasis:  Cicero's 
Orations;  Supplementary  Readinjj  in  Latin;  Latin  Prose  Composition;  Homer's 
Iliad;  Supplementary  Greek  Readinji:  an<l  Greek  IVose  Composition. 

Specimen  copies  of  IIarj)er  s  Inductive  Latin  Primer  will  be  maile<l  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  ^i.cx;.  ! 

Correspon<lcnce  in  relation  to  examination  and  introduction  cordially  in- 
vited. Specially  favorable  terms  made  know'n  on  application. 

t 

f 

A.  F.  GUNN,  American  Book  Company, 

Paclilc  CoaHt  Afceiit,  Kot  TztI,  ClncinQ^ti,  Chicago. 

101    Battery   Street,    SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT. 


I  THINK  there  is  no  wrong  that  is  so  intolerably  mean  as  that  by 
which  public  men  will  screw  down  to  the  starvation  point  men  and 
women  that  are  trying  to  make  their  living  as  teachers.  If  there  be 
one  place  where  we  ought  to  induce  people  to  make  a  life  profession,  it 
is  the  school.  The  salaries  should  be  a  premium  to  make  it  perpetual* 
Instead  of  that,  we  are  constantly  having  raw  material,  raw  material. 
—Henry  Ward  Bebcher. 

It  is  impK)ssible  for  any  one  to  be  well  educated  without  the  stim- 
ulus of  rivalry  and  emulation.  Contact  is  an  important  part  of  educa- 
tion, and  especially  of  moral  education.  It  is  possible  to  develop  tal- 
ent in  solitude,  but  not  character.  The  greatest  of  the  German  poets, 
Goethe,  said:  **Talent  grows  in  solitude,  but  character  is  developed  in 
the  stream  of  life.'*  A  boy  or  girl  educated  under  tutors  is  sure  to  be 
a  one-sided  character,  and  to  have  no  real  knowledge  life  or  of  the 
world.  Children  of  rich  parents  miss  the  best  part  of  training  and  cult- 
ure. ■—  Cu  m  berla  n  d  Presbyteria  n . 

We  are  proud  of  our  educational  system,  and  it  is  not  an  unfre- 
quent  boast  that  we  are  the  best  educated  people  in  the  world.  In  fact 
we  are  one  of  the  worst.  It  may  be  true  that  in  the  United  States 
there  are  more  native  boys  of  a  given  age  who  can  read  and  write  than 
in  any  other  country,  and  that  we  hav'e  more  colleges  and  uiiivcr?>ities 
than  any  two  other  countries  combined;  but  the  nunil)cr  of  persons 
who  are  profoundly  versed  in  any  branch  of  learning,  or  who  may  i>e 
said  to  be  really  educated,  is  probably  less  than  in  most  ICurojiean 
countries.     In  such  a  question  it  is  not  the  extent  of  the  primary   or 
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secondary  education  that  tells,  but  that  of  the  superior. — Professor 
W.  J.  Stillman. 

Geography  has  been  styled  the  peg  upon  which  more  things  can 
be  hung  than  on  any  other  in  the  vestibule  to  the  temple  of  knowledge. 
Judged  by  the  teaching  of  the  subject  that  obtains  in  too  many  schools 
teachers  have  endeavored  to  realize  this  figure  by  incorporating  in  the 
subject  an  infinite  array  of  unrelated  facts.  Not  a  few  text  books  seem 
to  proceed  upon  this  theory.  But  if  Geography  is  considered  in  its 
true  light — the  study  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man — all  this  must 
change.  The  endless  burdensome  detail  of  political  geography  must 
dwindle  to  comparative  insignificance  as  a  subject  distinct  from  history 
or  literature,  and  the  great  principles  of  physical  geography  that  deter- 
mine the  character  and  distribution  of  plant  and  animal  life,  the  type 
and  extent  of  the  civilization  of  the  race  must  be  proportionately  mag- 
nified.— SuPT.  C.  H.  Keyes,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Business  writing  is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  As  a  science  i^ 
deals  with  the  principles  that  govern  beauty  and  ease  of  execution. 
These  principles  are  few  in  number  and  easily  comprehended.  Grant- 
ing that  the  forms  of  letters  have  been  learned,  the  science  resolves  it- 
self into  a  few  simple  laws  that  are  easily  taught  and  easily  learned. 
Those  teachers  who  have  endeavored  to  make  of  this  subject  an  elab- 
orate science  by  separating  letters  into  numerous  principles  and  ele- 
ments, fixing  a  standard  of  slant  to  which  all  writers  are  expected  to 
conform,  and  giving  complex  movement  exercises  for  the  development 
of  easy  execution,  only  make  a  student's  work  difficult  and  perplexing 
by  surrounding  the  essentials  of  a  good  hand  writing  with  a  maze 
of  intricate  rules  that  are  positively  non-essential  and  only  harmful. 
— R.  L.  Meredith,  Sandusky  Bus.  College. 

The  athleticism  of  the  present  age  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
not  conductive  either  to  long  life  or  to  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 
The  element  of  keen  and  exciting  competition  which  enters  into  all 
our  out-door  sports  and  amusements,  the  pitting  of  one  player  against 
another,  or  of  team  against  team,  of  the  members  of  one  educational 
institution  against  those  of  another,  giving  rise  to  contests  carried  on 
with  an  eagerness  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
event — all  tend  to  produce  undue  exertion  of  the  muscles  and  over- 
strain of  the  viscera,  which  are  bound  sooner  or  later  to  bring  out  bad 
results.  It  is  clear  that  nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  college  training  than  an  habitual  substitution  for  pride 
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in  the  intellectual  standing  and  ample  equipment  of  Alma  Mater  of 
pride  in  her  muscular  supremacy. — Prof.  Burt  G.  Wilder,  of  Cor- 
nell University. 

A  contributor  to  a  Boston  journal  says  that  the  essential  element 
of  a  good  recitation  by  a  child  of  any  age  is  that  he  stands  firmly  on 
both  feet.     Such  position  has  its  effect  by  reflex  action  on  the  pupiVs 
state  and  habits  of  mind.     An  actor  must  stand  on  both  feet;  the  most 
noted  characteristic  of  such  orators  as  Gladstone  and  Webster  is  their 
two-footed,  flat-footed,  plantigrade   posture  in   speaking.      Standing 
finnly  on  both  feet  without  leaning  on  any  support,  is  the  evidence  of 
honesty  and  independence  of  character  and  the  means  of  their  cultiva- 
tion.   This  attitude,  combined  with  the  act  of  looking  directly  at  the 
teacher,  is  a  presage  of  success  and  integrity  through  life.     It  betokens, 
and  mechanically  enforced,  it  cultivates,   stability  of  character.     The 
barn-yard  fowl  and  the  pensive  stork  may,   without  loss  of  caste  and 
character,  stand  on  one  leg,  but  not  the  featherless  human  biped. 

The  thoughtless,  the  hasty,  the  ill-tempered  parent  or  teacher,  is 
tempted  to  make  corporal  punishment  his  sole  instrument  for  correct- 
ing small  faults  and  grievous  mortal  offenses,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count differences  of  temper  or  disposition,  or  taking  the  trouble  to  esti- 
mate the  effect  which  such  chastisement  will  have  upon  those  subjectcrl 
to  it.  In  defending  corporal  punishment,  I  must  be  understofxl  as  rlc- 
fending  its  use,  not  its  abuse  :  as  approving  it  when  employed  after  re- 
flection by  a  judicious  parent  or  instructor,  not  as  practic-ed  under  the 
influence  of  passion  or  excitement  by  an  angry  guardian  or  teacher. 
In  examining  what  light-  experience  can  throw  on  the  subject,  it  may 
be  well  to  see  what  influence  the  two  extremes  in  the  method  of  brin;;- 
ing  up  children  have  on  their  after  life,  and  u^kju  their  feelings  toward 
the  guardian  or  teachers  by  whom  they  have  l>etn  educated.  Tlu-  two 
extremes  to  which  I  refer  are  kindness  and  severity.  ()(  ^onrv-,  tli'- 
wisest  educator  is  he  who  adopts  the  goMen  m^an.  and  i-.  v/  kind  a  . 
not  to  destroy  a  wholesome  fear  in  the  child,  and  so  severer  u\  n*r:*:r  to 

diminish  its  affection.      But  few  jxroyne  have  -x.ri.r .*:%»*.  -.m-Aoui  to  vv.iik 
consistently  in  the  golden  mean,  and  cor.-;e<^:::ent!y.  in  v;irioijH  /j'-^r*'''-. 
we  find  parents  and  teachers  tending  -y-tem^ty.^iiy  to'.v;jr'i  on*-  or  t)i* 
other  extremes.     The  question  i- :      \\"r.y.h   extr'rrr.'  o'r'  ,  '  x;/*  r;' ri" 
show  to  be  the  less  dangerou>?     I  fear  thit  I  n::-.*    :?.;,'  .;*;i*.:>;^y  ;/;•  * 
the  palm  to  severity.     I  wish  ::  wer-r  r.  >t  -^^       I  -/.:-.:,    f   'o:>'  v  ..'    ' 
that  the  contrarv  was  the  case  :  S::t   I    t.:-'   -:>':i:  -;    J  ;.:   '   '/  •■;  .'  ,* 
— Dean  of  St.   Paul's.  Lon'ion   :r.   / ' /.'     ,h"^f'^o>f  A/   // .  f'/?  \f* 
cember. 
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GENERAL  DEPARTMENT. 


A  Queer  Boy. 


He  doesn't  like  study,  it  ''weakens  his  eyes,'' 
But  the  "right  sort"  of  book  will  insure  a  surprise — 
Let  it  be  about  Indians,  pirates  or  bears, 
And  he's  lost  for  the  diy  to  all  mundane  affairs; 
By  sunlight  or  gaslight  his  vision  is  clear — 
Now,  isn't  that  queer?" 

At  thought  of  an  errand,  he's  "tired  as  a  hound," 
Very  weary  of  life  and  of  "tramping  around;" 
But  if  there's  a  band  or  a  circus  in  sight, 
He  will  follow  it  gladly  from  moruiiig  till  night. 
The  showman  will  capture  him  some  day,  I  fear — 
For  he's  so  queer. 

If  there's  work  in  the  garden,  his  head  "aches  to  split," 
And  his  back  is  so  lame  that  he  **  can't  dig  a  bit;'* 
But  mention  baseball,  and  he's  cured  verj'  soon, 
And  he'll  dig  for  a  woodchuck  the  whole  afternoon. 
Do  you  think  he  "plays  'possum?"     He  seems  quite  sincere- 
But,  isn't  he  queer  ? 


The  WhittierlSchool. 


(Read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  Riverside.  Cal.) 


BY    WALTER    LINDLEY,    M.    D.,    SUPERINTENDENT. 


Every  teacher  has  a  pupil  during  each  year  who,  throug^h  lack  of 
proper  home  government  or  lack  of  anv  place  worthy  of  the  name  of 
home,  is  a  menace  to  the  well-being  and  good  conduct  of  the  other 
pupils.  Such  a  boy  is  most  frequently  not  naturally  any  worse  or  any 
duller  than  the  average  boy,  hut  the  few  hours'  work  done  in  the 
schoolroom  is  not  supplemented  by  a  proper  discipline  outside  of  the 
school.  In  fact,  this  is  the  problem  given:  A  l)oy  with  twenty-five 
hours  per  week  good  influences  in  school  and  143  hours  a  week  demor- 
alizing influences  outside  the  school.  What  will  be  the  result? 
Answer:  A  bad  boy.  Then  the  question  ar'ses:  What  is  to  be  done 
th  this  boy?     Expel  him   from  the  school.     Ves  ;  but  what  next? 
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The  answer  California  has  heretofore  given  has  been  :  The  street,  the 
brothef,  the  gutter,  the  penitentiary.  Take  the  boy  and  man  with 
this  record  from  twelve  to  fifty  years  of  age  and  look  at  the  awful  pict- 
ure. 

Every  teacher  has  wished  there  was  a  school  for  those  boys 
who  could  not  be  controlled  for  the  right  in  the  public  school.  That 
1"^  what  California  has  undertaken  to  do  in  the  State  school  at  Whittier. 
There  the  boy  is  under  the  control  and  discipline,  and  in  the  society 
of  and  under  the  influence  of  the  teacher  i68  hours  in  the  week  and 
fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year.     No  time  is  allowed  for  falling. 

Suppose  you  could  direct  the  boys'  habits  as  to  washing,  bathing, 
clothing,  playing,  sleeping,  eating  and  studying.  You  readily  see  it 
would  give  you  an  advantage  with  a  bad  boy  that  you  cannot  possibly 
have  in  a  day  school.     That  is  what  the  State  is  doing  at  Whittier. 

This  State  school  opened  the  ist  of  last  July.  There  have  been 
sent  to  it  the  most  prominent  cases  of  incorrigibility  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Stockton,  Oakland,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego, 
Santa  Ana,  Redding,  Marysville,  Oroville,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa 
Barbara,  Pasadena,  Ventura  and  Fresno. 

Many  people  who  thought  the  plan  of  this  State  school  impracti- 
cable, said  :  *'Just  wait  until  you  get  those  terrible  characters  from  the 
San  Francisco  Industrial  School,  and  then  you  will  find  that  you  will 
bt  obliged  to  arm  your  officers,  and  bar  your  windows  and  wall  in 
your  grounds."  I  must  acknowledge  my  mind  was  uneasy  about  these 
boys,  so  I  visited  that  school  and  looked  into  those  boys'  faces,  and 
through  their  eyes  into  their  hearts,,  and  I  saw  that  after  all  the  hard 
things  that  had  been  said  about  them,  ibey  were  simply  boys — boys 
with  big  hearts  and  bad  training,  boys  who  had  been  educated  in  sin, 
boys  who  only  needed  a  kind  word  spoken  and  a  friendly  hand  laid 
gently  on  their  shoulder  to  cause  them  to  burst  into  tears.  "Send 
those  boys  to  Whittier,"  was  the  request  I  made.  The  Industrial 
■school  was  closed,  the  boys  were  several  weeks  ago  sent  to  Whittier, 
and  they  have  done  better  than  I  had  hoped  for.  Almost  without 
exception  they  are  smart,  and  what  is  needed  is  to  imbue  them  with 
self-respect,  give  them  a  fair  education,  inculcate  habits  of  industry, 
and  get  them  to  fall  in  love  with  cleanliness. 

One  of  these  boys  was  in  what  is  called  "  the  tank"  for  seven 
months  before  he  was  sent  to  Whittier.  He  had  attempted  to  blow  up 
the  Industrial  school,  and  is  the  most  hopeles  case  i:i  the  State  school. 
For  some  weeks  I  thought   it  was   useless  to  try   to  do  anything  for 
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him,  and  I  let  him  go  along  without  any  special  effort  to  reach  his 
heart,  but  lately  I  have  noticed  him  doing  kind  acts  toward  some  of 
the  other  boys,  and  when,  ten  days  ago,  I  reprimanded  him  for  some 
little  (XT-urrence,  and,  trying  to  rouse  the  spark  of  manhood  within 
hitn.  told  him  of  a  letter  I  had  received  from  his  mother,  the  boy  broke 
r|r>wn  in  tears.  For  those  few  moments  at  least  the  criminal  disap* 
|>'jared,  and  the  lx)y  reigned  supreme.  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  keep  so 
cUis^  to  that  boy  for  the  five  years  he  is  to  stay  in  the  school  that  the 
rriminal  element  within  him  will  be  forever  subdued?  I  have  hope., 
ft  may  !>e  that  within  the  next  year  the  demon  of  his  being  may  assert 
itMrlf  in  sf)nie  terrible  act ;  but  I  do  not  expect  it,  and  will  report  fa- 
vorably the  result. 

The  antidote  for  mischief  at  the  State  school  is  occupation.     Di- 
version, not  coercion,  is  our  motto. 

DAILY    OCCUPATION. 

There  are  three  grades  of  schools  in  the  boys'  department,  and  I 
will  give  you  the  daily  programme  of  Grade  A  as  an  example.  They 
ri^in:  at  C)  A.  M.,  do  the  work  in  the  dormitories,  wash  and  go  into  break- 
fast at  6:45.  Neat,  white  tablecloths  cover  the  tables,  and  ten  boys, 
who  are  waiters,  wear  clean,  white  aprons.  The  boys  are  given  an 
abundance  of  mush  and  milk  and  bread,  potatoes,  meat  and  gravy. 
(put:  man  came  to  me  and  said  :  "  What  I  Feeding  those  boys  meat 
iwi'-e  a  day?  Why,  how  expensive  it  must  bel  If  I  were  running  that 
V  ho';l  I  wouldn't  feed  them  mea*  at  all."  How  many  are  there  in  this 
airlieu'rc  who  do  not  eat  meat?  Not  one  who  never  eats  meat.  You 
ar<'  all  j)a.sl  eighteen,  and  through  growing;  all  you  need  food  for  's  to 
txist,  while  these  working,  playing,  drilling  studying  boys  not  only 
iMM'd  food  to  niainiain  existence,  but  they  need  food  for  growth.*  **Yes, 
but  what  is  the  cost  per  capita  of  taking  such  good  care  of  and  edu- 
ralin;^  these  children?"  asks  some  one.  What  is  the  cost  per  capita  of 
fdu«aling  a  boy  at  the  Slate  University?  No  person  ever  stopped  to 
fij^ure  it  out. 

The  wise  object  of  the  State  is  to  do  everything  that  will  benefit 
the  young  men  and  women  who  attend  that  University,  and  I  ask 
you  now  and  here  if  you  do  not  believe  it  is  fully  as  important  to  spare 
nothing  in  tlr.*  endeavor  to  train  the  boys  in  the  State  school  at  Whit- 
**^,  HO  that,  in.stead  of  occupying  felons'  cells,  they  will  become  good, 
')lc,  industrious,  patriotic  American  citizens? 

great  State  of  California  has  said  throu^^^h  its  Legislature  and 
its  Superior  Judges:  **  I  will  take  these  children  from  the  ter- 
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rible  environments  that  ^ave  dragged  them  down  into  misery  and  sin, 
and  I  will  be  a  parent  to  them,*'  and  the  State  has  placed  my  wife  and 
me  in  the  Whittier  School  to  represent  it  in  a  parental  nature,  and  not 
as  keepers,  jailors  or  overseers. 

At  7:35  breakfast  is  over,  and  the  ninety-eight  boys  are  detailed 
to  work  in  squads  of  from  five  to  twenty  with  the  carpenter,  gardener, 
blacksmith,  engineer  and  electrician,  painter,  tailor,  housekeeper, 
farmer  and-laundryman.  The  object  of  the  work  is  not  primarily  that 
the  boys  may  help  pay  their  expenses,  but  that  they  may  develop 
habits  of  industry,  may  become  rugged  and  hardy  physically,  and 
may  learn  to  be  experts  in  some  of  these  trades  or  avocations,  so  that 
when  they  leave  this  school  they  will  be  able  to  maintaii;  themselves 
successfully  in  the  great  struggle  of  life.  In  other  words,  the  State 
believes  work  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  education  and 
reformation. 

At  9:15  the  boys  belonging  to  Grade  A  are  called  in  from  work  to 
attend  school.     They  are  usually  in  their  studies  about  two  years  be- 
hind the  average  public  school  boy  of  the  same  age.     They  come  to  us 
restless  under  restraint,  and  it  is  the  object  not  to  retain  them  in  school 
long  enough  to  tire  them,  but,  rather,  to  shift  the  scenery  frequently 
and  keep  them  interested.     Consequently,  we  have  only  two  hours  and 
a  Half  daily  in  school  for  each  boy.     The  studies  that  are  particularly 
recj[iiired  are  penmanship,  spelling,  reading,  United  States  history  and 
arithmetic.     Two  of  the  boys  who  assist   in   my  office  are  learning 
^stenography,  and  one  has  become  quite  an  expert  type-writer.     I  am 
anxious  to  add  as  soon  as  possible    industrial  drawing,  as  I  deem  it 
important    that    the    boys    learning  trades   should    be*   able    to   make 
<lru lights  or  sketches  of  their  work. 

At  12  o'clock  Grade  A  leaves  the   schoolroom   and  joins  the  other 

boys  in  the  dining-room.     After  lunch  there  is  a  half  hour's  play,  and 

at    1  i»,  M.  the  boys  are  again  detailed  to  work,  until  4  \\  m.,  when  they 

coiiie  in  and  prepare  for  drill,  which  begins  at  4:30 and  lasts  until  5:15. 

This  military  drill  is  considered   a  privilege,  not   a  ta^k,  and  is  one  of 

the  most  important  features  of  the  carriculum.      It  gives  the  boys  a 

v;oo(l  carriage,  expands   their  lungs,  makes  them  take  pride  in  being 

neat,  and  teaches  them  prompt  obedience.      Further  than  that,  a  tlior; 

o^igh  military  drill  prepares  these  boys   for  any  emergenc}'  that  may 

arise,  so  that,  if  ever  the  drum  beat  of  the  nation  sounds  the  call   "  to 

antis,"  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  young  men  from  all  over  Cali- 
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fomia,  who  have  received  their  training  at  the  Whittier  State  School, 
who  will  offer  themselves  as  defenders  of  the  old  flag. 

At  5:30  p.  M.  dinner  is  ser\'ed,  and  then  follows  an  hour  of  play. 
At  7  p.  M.  one  company  goes  to  the  reading-room  and  library,  where 
they  read,  write,  talk  in  subdued  tones,  play  checkers  and  some  other 
innocent  games,  and  pass  the  evenings  as  boys  should  pass  their  even- 
ings with  their  own  family,  in  a  comfortable  home.  The  other  com- 
pany at  7  p.  M.  go«s  into  a  schoolroom,  sings  familiar  and  often  jolly 
songs,  listens  to  a  ten-minute  lecture  about  the  moon,  the  ocean  or 
some  other  subject,  and  passes  some  time  in  conversation.  The  ob- 
ject during  this  hour  in  the  schoolroom  is  to  amuse,  entertain,  and, 
incidentally,  instruct.  At  8:30  the  boys  retire  to  their  dormitories, 
where  each  child  has  a  nice,  white  counterpaned  cot  all  to  himself. 

Having  followed  these  boys  all  day,  through  eating,  working, 
studying,  drilling,  playing,  singing,  you  know  each  one  is  read}'  to 
close  his  eyes  in  sound  sleep  the  moment  his  head  touches  the  pillow. 
Every  Saturday  they  have  a  half  holiday.  In  the  school  are  two  base- 
ball nines,  and  they  have  had  matched  games  with  varied  results. 

THE   GIRLS. 

There  are  twenty-six  girls.  They  are  in  a  cottage  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  building  the  boys  occupy.  They  are  never  under 
the  same  roof  with  the  boys,  except  at  religious  services  on  Sundays, 
and  on  .some  evening  now  and  then  at  entertainments  in  the  chapel. 
The  outlook  for  these  girls  when  the  school  opened  was  ver>'  discour- 
aging, judging  from  the  experience  of  others,  but  we  have  been  hap- 
pily disappointed  in  our  experience  thus  far. 

In  judging  of  the  final  comparative  results  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  course  we  realize  that  the  public  will  demand  a  much  more  radical 
reformation  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  That  is  the  way  of  the 
world.  The  girls  are  as  a  rule  bright.  They  work  and  study  fully  as 
well  as  the  boys,  and  the  important  point  will  be  when  they  are 
through  the  school  to  get  them  in  positions  where  they  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  will  help  them,  and  not  be  associated  with  per- 
sons who  will  influence  them  for  wrong. 

I  realize  at  this  moment  that  doubtless  many  of  the  lady  teachers 
present,  coming  a.s  you  do  from  every  section  of  California,  will  be 
called  on  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  girls  who  will  leave  the  Whittier 
State  School,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  call  will  be  in  vain. 

The  history  of  each  boy  and  girl  is  very  interesting,  and  always 
contains  reasons  for  the  trouble  the  child  has  caused. 
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Here  is  one  little  fellow,  whose  name  has  been  in  tbe  police  report 
of  Sail  Francisco  time  and  time  again.  His  father  a  druiikard,  whom 
the  mother  has  had  to  support  by  days'  work.  As  the  result  the  boy 
ran  the  streets,  was  put  in  the  Orphans'  Home,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid 
Society,  and  escaped  from  them  both.  He  has  l>een  in  the  Whlttier 
Stale  School  five  months,  is  a  trusted  officer  in  one  of  the  companiesa 
andean  be  relied  (m  implicitly. 

Here  is  another  bright  boy,  fiom  Los  Atigeles;  father  dejd, 
mother  obliged  to  work  from  early  dawn  to  late  at  night  lo  support 
several  little  children.  The  bov.  neglected,  runs  away  from  public 
school,  and  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  Nobody'.s  fault  particularly.  He 
has  been  in  the  State  school  over  five  months,  and  is  a  true,  manly 
fellow.     Here  is  a  letter  that  boy  received  a  few  days  ago: 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Dec.  4,  1891. 
Mt  Dear  Sos  ;  I  receive<i  your  welcome  letter.  I  was  glad  to  have  you 
mite  lo  me.  1  know  tlint  you  think  oT  me,  but  yon  do  uot  tliinl:  of  i>ie  aa  many 
times  as  I  do  of  you.  I  should  have  been  over  there,  but  you  know  moUier  has  a 
great  ileal  to  do,  and  as  the  children  are  going  to  school  in  tile  raorniiij;  I  have 
noi  had  lime  lo  come,  but  I  will  come  before  long  now,  and  shall  bring  ihc  colt 
9J  foa  can  see  it.  The  boys  are  all  well,  tli;y  WJuId  like  to  see  you,  and  Addie. 
she  has  been  lo  private  school  all  the  vacation,  and  she  will  pass  in  another  grade 
lo-moiTow.  Now,  GOD,  you  must  be  a  good  boy.  and  I  think  you  will  learn  all  you 
cau.  aud  see  what  a  nice  man  you  can  make.  'I'lie  neighborn  are  all  here  as  they 
•etewhen  you  went  away;  there  is  no  change.  I  shall  1«  glad  to  hear  from  you 
•s  ofteu  .ns  you  can  write  me.  Now  be  good,  aud  here  is  3  kiss  from  yonr  mother. 
who  loves  you  with  all  her  heart.  She  loves  lo  think  of  the  lime  when  you  will 
eomc  home  lo  her  and  lie  a  blessiug  lo  her,  and  he  her  uoble  man.  as  you  can  be. 
Good.bve,  darling. 

From  your  loving  mother, 

Mrs.  a.  C,  F. 

I  Do  you  object  to  the  State  taking  such  boys,   and  educating  and 

F    clothing  and  feeding  them  decently,   and  developing  them  into  good 
1    *^ilizens? 

I  could  go  on  giving  details  that  are  interesting  [o  me  about  each 
'  **•!«  of  thesu  children,  because  almost  every  case  there  are  reasons  that 
"*ake  you  wonder  that  the  boy  didn't  fall  lower,  and  that  there  is  so 
***Uch  left  in  them  alt  that  is  lovable  and  interesting. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  over  the  fact  Lhat  there  are  uo  walls 
^•"ound  the  Whiltier  school.  Prominent  men  predicted  lhat  withinsix 
***  "tilths  the  necessity  of  the  walls  wjutd  be  proven.  U  may  be  true 
***at  now  and  then  a  boy  will  leave  the  Whittier  school  the  same  as 
***^'s  leave  all  kinds  of  schools  and  every   variety  of  homes,    but   shall 
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we,  to  retain  that  occasional  boy,  make  prisoners  of  hundreds  of  boys? 
Our  six  months'  history  in  regard  to  runaways  is  as  follows:  Sixteen 
da\'s  after  the  school  opened  two  girls  ran  away  one  evening  and  were 
brought  back  next  day.  Four  and  one-half  months  after  the  opening 
of  the  school,  two  boys  who  were  hauling  gravel  one  mile  from  the 
school  left  their  work  and  were  found  in  the  cation,  one-half  mile  away, 

m 

two  hours  later.  Five  and  one-half  months  after  the  school  opened 
two  boys  from  San  Bernardino,  who  had  only  been  with  us  three  or 
four  days,  ran  away  and  were  caught  forty-eight  hours  later.  All  of 
the  six  boys  and  girls  who  have  given  us  trouble  had  only  been  with 
us  a  few  days,  not  long  enough  to  feel  the  influence  of,  or  get  in  har- 
mony with,  their  surroundings. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  palmy  days  of  Sparta,  Lycurgus  had  a  royal 
visitor  who  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  aixsence  of  walls  around  the 
city.  Lycurgus  ordered  out  the  army,  and  pointing  to  his  brave  sol- 
diers, said  to  his  guest:  "  Here  are  vSparta's  walls."  Similarly  the  State 
of  California  says  to  visitors  who  expect  to  find  walls  around  the 
Whittier  school:  "  The  boys  of  the  school  form  the  walls  of  the  school.*' 

We  tell  you  that  these  boys  who  are  with  us  are  just  as  intelligent; 
we  tell  you  that  these  boys  who  are  with  wa  are  naturally  just  as  stu- 
dious:  we  tell  you  that  these  boys  who  are  with  us  are  just  as  responsive 
to  kind  words  and  actions,  and  we  tell  you  that  these  boys  who  are 
with  us  to-day  are  just  as  capable  of  becoming;  good  citizens  as  the  aver- 
age boy  in  the  public  school;  and  we  ask  your  j)ersonal  influence  in 
their  behalf. 

Th(^rc  was  an  old  doctor  who  had  on  Ihc  shtlves  in  his  oflSce  one 
])Oltle  labeled  "Typhoid  f^ver,"  another  labeled  "  Lung  fever  "  and 
another  marked  "  fits."  The  doses  were  also  plainly  marked  on  each 
bottle.  Whenever  he  had  a  case  of  fits  tliu  iiiediciiie  out  of  the  proper- 
ly labeled  bottle  was  j^iveii  in  the  rej^ulation  dose  every  time.  He  had 
not  learned  that  it  was  more  im])ortant  in  (^d'jr  to  prescribe  properly 
to  know  the  patient,  his  individual  ]>eculiarities,  his  ])hysical  ancestry 
than  it  was  to  know  the  name  of  the  disc-asc-  lie  was  suflering  from. 
The  modern,  progressive  physician  finds  that  caeh  case  of  typhoid  fev- 
er needs  a  course  of  treatment  diiferin.L;  from  all  other  cases.  Thus  it 
is  in  our  school.  There  are  125  children  i:i  the  school  and  each  one 
must  have  punishment  suited  to  his  temi)erainent,  to  his  past  oppor-" 
tunities,   and  to  the  influence  of  heredity. 

One  boy  is  learning  to  be  an  electrician  and  engineer,  and  is  deep- 
ly in  love  with  his  work.     His  punishment  for  a  certain  off*ence   might 
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Ufc  to  put  him  at  work  for  a  week  with  pick  and  shovel.  Another  boy 
ia  a  great  eater,  aud  his  pmiishmeiit  might  be  a  limited  diet,  while  a 
frwwords  to  another  boy  would  have  a  still  greater  affect.  The  pun- 
isfament,  then,  '\s  determined  entirely  after  studying  the  boy  to  be  pun- 
ished. 

In  the  United  States,  Church  and  State  are  entirely  separate.  The 
State  desires  every  person  to  l>e  protected  in  his  religious  belief;  conse- 
qnently  I  realize  that  as  a  servant  of  the  Slate  I  am  employed  to  make 
good  average  cicizens  of  these  boys,  and  uot  to  make  Catholics,  Protest- 
aotsor  Jews  of  them;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  Catholic,  Protestant 
or  Jew  is  a  good  citizen.  There  are  in  the  school  three  children  of 
Jewish  families  and  about  sixty  of  Catholic  and  sixty  of  Protestant 
families.  Sunday  morning  all  the  Protestant  children  go  to  a  Protest- 
ant church  to  Sunday  school  up  in  the  village  of  Whittier,  and  the 
Catholics  are  making  arrangements  to  build  a  church  in  the  towu,  and 

I  shall  send  the  Catholic  children  to  that  church  for  their  religious 
instiucliou.  Sending  the  children  to  church  away  from  the  school  is 
a  great  as,sistance  apart  from  the  advantages  of  religious  instruction. 

II  keeps  them  in  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  better  class  of  people 
in  the  outside  world:  it  makes  them  feel  that  they  are  being  treated  as 
other  children,  and  they  realize  that  they  are  not  branded,  isolated  out- 
casts of  society.  Every  Sunday  afternoon  we  have  a  brief  service  in 
the  chapel.  The  service  consists  of  songs  by  the  school  and  a  twenty 
minute  non-sectarian  address  by  some  clergyman. 

One  Sunday  recently  it  was  a  Methodi.st  clergyman  whose  subject 
was  "Go  to  the  ant  thou  sluggard  "  and  he  gave  about  half  his  time 
to  the  natural  history  of  ants  and  half  the  time  to  drawing  a  suitable 
moral.  The  following  Sunday  it  was  a  Catholic  priest,  who  took  for 
his  subject,  "The  tug  of  war."  ■'  The  tug  of  war  is  of  two  kinds;  what 
ate  they?"  he  said.  One  htlle  voice  on  the  front  seat  piped  out:  "The 
tug  of  war  game  and  the  lug  of  war  for  life,"  This  apt  reply  started 
the  reverend  father  on  what  proved  to  be  a  very  interesting  discourse. 
The  next  Sunday  a  Quaker  elder  from  the  church  in  Whittier,  was  the 
preacher.    ■ 

On  Sunday  from  7  :3o  to  9  a.m.,  and  from  1  to  2  p.  m.  the  boys 
are  allowed  to  play  outdoors.  My  theory  is  that  healthy  boys  need 
active  eitercise  every  day,  and  if  they  do  not  have  it  mischief  will  be 
Uic  result.  At  4  p.  m.  Sunday  all  boys  must  go  to  the  school  rooms,  aud 
*ach  must  write  a  letter.  If  a  boy  has  no  person  with  whom  he  can 
wrrespond  he  writes  to  me.     Every  week  a  number  of  letters  are  ad- 
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dressed  tp  me  by  friendless,  fatherless,  motherless  boys.  I  examine  all 
letters  that  are  written  and  on  a  scratch  tablet  I  make  a  memorandum 
of  the  names  and  the  words  mis-spelled,  or  other  errors  in  each  letter, 
but  for  fear  of  discouraging  the  boy  never  point  out  more  than  two  or 
three  mistakes  for  one  child.  With  these  memoranda  in  my  band  I  go 
before  the  school  during  the  week  and  write  the  mis-spelled  word  on  the 
blackboard  and  have  the  boy  who  made  the  mistake  come  before  the 
school  and  write  it  correctly. 

Now,  fellow  teachers,  I  have  attempted  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
puzzling,  exacting,  trying,  absorbing,  interesting  and  fascinating  work 
that  has  so  recently  been  begun  by  the  State  of  California. 

This  State  in  establishing  this  school,  acknowledges  no  model,  but 
is  deavoring  to  so  interweave  original  Pacific  coast  ideas  with  the  best 
suggestions  culled  from  eastern  institutions  that,  within  the  first  de- 
cade of  its  existence,  the  Wbittier  state  school  may  itself  be  the  model; 
and,  I  earnestly  ask  your  hearty  cooperation  in  accomplishing  this  re- 
sult. 

Reading  and  Elementary  Literature. 

[Given  before  a  Teachers'  Institute  with  a  class  of  children  in  the  Fourth  Reader.] 

C    H.  MCGREW,  M.  PH. 


How  many  of  the  class  have  read  "The  Barefoot  Boy**?  Very  well; 
and  how  many  of  you  found  it  interesting?  And  why  was  it  interest- 
ing  to  you,  Charlie?  "Because  I  have  lived  in  the  country  and  used 
to  go  barefoot  myself."  Mary:  "Because  the  piece  says  so  much 
about  things  we  have  all  seen."  Very  well.  Charlie,  you  and  Mary 
may  each  copy  the  picture  of  the  Barefoot  Boy  on  the  board  from  your 
books.     The  rest  of  the  class  may  read  silently  the  first  stanza. 

Now,  let  us  analyze  its  thought.  George,  who  is  the  "little  man'*? 
Yes;  why  does  the  poet  call  the  barefoot  boy  a  "little  man**?  "Because 
he  will  soon  be  a  man."  Helen:  "Because  he  acts  like  a  man,**  Very 
good.  Emma,  what  is  meant  by  the  "cheek  of  tan"?  Yes,  it  is  "made 
brown  in  the  sun."  James,  what  does  the  poet  mean  by  the  "sunshine 
on  thy  face"?  You  think  he  means  "the  sunlight'*?  Helen:  "I 
think  he  means  smiles."  Nellie:  "  I  think  he  means  to  look  glad  and 
happy."  Fred,  explain  what  is  meant  by  "thy  torn  brim's  jaunty 
grace."  Yes,  "his  hat  brim  was  torn,"  but  what  is  meant  by  "jaunty 
grace"?'  "  His  hat  was  ragged."  Yes,  you  said  so  before  ;  but  what 
is  meant  by  "grace"?  "To  be  good."  Sometimes.  Nellie:  "I  think 
it  means  to  be  natural  and  easy."     Now,  what  is  meant  by  "jaunty**? 
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Emma:  "I  thiuk  it  means  rude."  George;  "I  think  it  means  rag- 
ged." James,  you  may  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary.  Nellie:  "I 
think  it  inean<;  flapping  up  and  down."  Yes.  that  is  pretty  near  it. 
James  may  read  the  meaning.  "Airy,  showy,  fluttering."  Yes,  it 
means  flapping,  fluttering,  familiar.  And  "  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty 
grace"  means  the  free,  easy  and  fluttering  manner  of  his  hat.  Helen, 
wbat  U  meant  by  "  I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy"?  "Whittier  was  once 
a  barefoot  hoy."  What  i.s  Whittier  now?  "Anoldman."  Yes;  how 
long  ago  was  he  a  barefoot  boy?  James,  do  yon  know  of  any  one  else 
wbo  was  a  barefoot  boy  at  the  same  time?  Yes,  "  Lincoln."  Fred  : 
"I  think  Charles  Sumner  was."  Emma:  "The  poet,  Holmes." 
George,  does  the  poet  express  any  love  and  sympathy  for  the  barefdot 
boy?    Yes,  he  says  "  from  ray  heart  I  give  thee  joy." 

Now  you  may  all  read  silently  the  .second  stanza.  Charlie, 
what  does  the  poet  mean  by  "laughing  day"?  'Bright,  sunshiny  day." 
fieleD:  "Cheerful  day."  Marj-,  what  is  meant  by  "health  that  mocks 
Ihe  doctors'  rules"!  "  I  think  it  means  to  make  fuu  of  the  doctors' 
rules."  Why?  "  Because  the  boy  is  not  sick."  Has  the  barefoot 
boy  any  need  of  the  doctors'  medicine  and  rules?  '"No,  he  has  too 
good  health."  James,  what  does  the  simple  life  of  the  barefoot  boy 
teach  us?  Yes,  "  how  to  be  strong  and  healthy."  Helen,  what  does 
the  barefoot  boy  learn  of  the  bee?  Yes,  "where  and  how  it  gathers 
honey."  Nellie,  what  about  the  flowers  and  birds?  "He  learns  where 
they  grow  and  live,"  How  does  the  tortoise  bear  his  shell?  "Il  bears 
it  on  its  back  and  it  has  one  on  its  under  side."  Yes,  and  it  has  one 
on  its  belly,  too.  Fred,  tell  us  how  the  woodchnck  digs  Ms  cell.  "He 
digs  It  with  his  bill."  Are  you  quite  sure?  "Yes,  I  saw  bim  in  the 
tre<,"  Yes,  but  that  is  not  a  woodchuck;  it  is  a  woodpecker  you  saw.  ■ 
Mary:  "He  digs  it  in  the  ground  with  his  claws."  Yes;  by  what 
Other  name  is  this  animal  called?     "It  is  called  the  ground  hog." 

To-morrow  each  of  you  may  bring  me  the  story  of  the  first  two 
stanias  of  ' '  The  Barefoot  Boy, ' '  and   for  our  lessou  we  will  practice 
ading  the  poem  aloud  in  the  class, — School  Journal , 

Apportionment  of  State  School  Fund. 

OFriCE  OF  SuPEKiNTKNDHNT  OP  Public  Instruction,  1 
Sacramento,  January  3,  iSga.  / 

accordance  with  the  statement  of  the  Controller.  I 
:  this  day  apportioned  the  State  school  moneys  to  the  several 
nities,  as  follows: 

T*M  Humtcr  #/  consul  ihildm  bilufCH  jSw  oi.rf  sew-lrtH  year,  af  age  mlUIrd  la  inz-ivr  uhael 
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Counties. 


Total  Number 
of  Census 
Children. 


Amount 
Apportioned. 


Alameda 
Alpine.... 
Amador. . 
Butte 


Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  ... 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Inyo. 


Kern 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles. 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino.... 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 


Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco.... 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara.... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

VtMitura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


Totals. 


24,112     ' 

96     I 

2,787  ; 

4,246   ! 

2,339  I 
1,994 
3,501 
516 

2,059 
7,662    ' 

L519 

5.904     ; 

655     ' 
2,094     . 

IJ75     i 
1,040 

24,024 

2,429     , 
^017 

4,488      ': 
1,690      I 

1,337       I 
297 

4,754     I 
3,620 

4,333     i 
4,118 

3,007     , 

938     ' 
7,869 

^954 

7,19^     ' 
8,642 

62,456     ' 

6,479 
4,813     , 

2,593 
4,285     I 

12,600 

4,994 

3,290 

.    1,001 

2759 

4,553 

8,377 

2,349 
1,282 

2,546   ; 

750 
6,768 
1,508  1 
2,876  i 

3,4*8  \ 
2,071   ' 

'285,775! 


$154,075  6d 

613  44 

17,808  93 

27,13*  94 
14,946  21 

12,741  66 

22,371  39 
3,297  24 

13,157  01 

48,960  18 
9,706  41 

37,726  50 
4,185  45 

13.380  66 
11,342  25 

6,645  60 

153,513  36 

15,521  31 

6,498  63 

28,678  32 

10,799  'o 

8,543  43 

1,897  83 

30,378  9fS 

23,131  80 
27,687  87 
26,314  02 

19.214  73 

5,993  82 

50,282  91 

12,486  06 

45,950  49 
55,222  38 

399,093  84 
41,400  Si 

30.755  07 
16,569  27 

27.381  15 
80,514  00 
31,911  66 
21,023  10 

6,396  39 
17,630  01 

29,093  67 
53,529  03 
15,010  II 
8,191  98 
16,268  94 

4,792  50 
43,247  52 

9,636  12 
18,377  64 
21,841  02 

J>233_6? 
(1,826,102  25 


J.  \V.  ANDERSON,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Something  for  Farmers  to  Read. 


BY  PRESIDENT  JORDAN,  OF  THE   LELAND  STANFORD  JR.  UNIVERSITY. 


In  a  recent  article  in  the  Foriim,  referring  to  agricultural  depres- 
sion, President  Jordan  says  : 

"If  a  man  devotes  to  lunatic  politics  a  valuable  day  in  harvest- 
time;  if  he  stands  all  day  in  a  village  square  spell-bound  b}'  a  tramp 
with  an  accordion;  or  lounges  in  a  saloon  chopping  verbal  straw  and 
calling  it  *  politics;'  if  he  never  reads  a  book  above  an  almanac,  or 
thinks  a  thought  above  the  saloon,  should  he  be  surprised  if  the  dem- 
agogues and  long-bearded  cranks  he  sends  to  the  Legislature  or  Con- 
gress do  not  afford  him  any  relief?  There  are  farmers  and  farmers. 
The  busy  farmer  is  like  a  good  general;  he  knows  the  value  of  time 
too  well  to  waste  it.  The  busy  farmer  makes  butter  that  always  finds 
a  market;  his  oats  are  clean;  the  horses  he  breeds  are  always  in  de- 
mand. This  kind  of  a  farmer  is  always  up  wnth  the  sun;  he  does 
not  neglect  his  clover  crop  in  the  morning,  because  he  knows  he  must 
look  to  his  apples  and  potatoes  in  the  afternoon,  and  his  corn  must  be 
husked  at  night.  This  kind  of  a  farmer  is  found  on  many  a  farm  from 
New  England  to  Puget  Sound  to-day,  and,  busy  as  he  is,  he  finds  time 
to  read  books  of  solid  sense  and  sound  information;  he  earns  leisure 
for  the  enjoyment  ot  travel;  he  educates  his  family;  he  keeps  intelli- 
gent watch  on  all  the  affairs  of  the  day.  He  is  able  to  do  this  because 
he  is  a  doer,  doing  when  his  shiftless  neighbors  are  loafing,  or  dream- 
ing, or  drinking,  or  cheering  sentimental  visionaries  or  artful  dema- 
gogues, instead  of  hooting  folly  into  flight  and  shooting  it  as  it  flies. 

"The  busy  farmer  has  no  time  to  stand  around  a  railroad  station  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  to  see  the  train  go  by:  he  is  not  handi- 
capped with  whisky  or  poker;  he  goes  to  town  onh'  when  he  has" busi- 
ness to  call  him  to  town,  and  when  in  town  he  does  not  listen  for  an 
hour  to  the  strident  voice  of  a  street  fakir,  or  half  an  hour  on  the 
corner,  elevating  his  ears  into  a  state  of  rigid,  chronic  attention  to  the 
notes  of  a  wandering  .street  minstrel.  The  busy  farmer  does  not  leave 
his  mowing-machine  unsheltered;  he  does  not  let  his  meadows  grow 
up  to  white  weeds  and  thistles  ;  he  does  not  lose  one-sixth  of  his  in- 
come by  wasting  one-sixth  of  his  time  in  spending  his  Saturdays 
loitering  about  the  village  streets.  The  busy  farmer  knows  that  his 
mowing-machine,  his  thresher,  and  all   his  labor-saving  contrivances 
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must  be  protected  from  the  weather,  and  he  knows,  too,  that  labor- 
saving  machinery  is  a  costly  luxury  if  the  time  saved  by  its  use  is  lost 
in  idleness  or  dissipation. 

**The  busy,  intelligent  farmer  does  not  pick  his  own  pocket  by  vot- 
ing for  bad  roads,  cheap  money,  starved  and,  therefore  stunted  public 
schools." 


San  Francisco  High  School  Girls  Who  Can  Spell. 


Professor  J.  N.  Flint,  a  Nevada  educator,  recently  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  among  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco.  He  seems  to 
have  been  favorably  impressed  with  the  qualitj'  and  thoroughness  of 
the  instruction  imparted,  the  discipline,  and  the  devotion  of  the  teach- 
ers. During  a  visit  to  the  Girls*  High  School  he  took  occasion  to  test 
Mrs.  Hoflfman*s  class  of  the  Junior  Department  in  orthography.  The 
following  list  of  words  was  dictated: 

Supersede,  Accordion, 

Rarefy,  Fort  Sumter, 

Driest,  Dumfounded, 

Britannia,  Camellia, 

Oculist,  Deleble, 

Faneuil  Hall,  Tuileries, 

Chilblain,  Ecstasy, 

Bilious,  Kidnaper, 

Silesia  (dress  lining,)  Mamma, 

Beans'  (poss.plural,)  Primer, 

Musselmans  (pi.,)  Animalcules  (pl.)> 

Vacillating,  Vesicate, 

Vaquero. 
It  will  be  conceded  that  the  list  is  not  an  easy  one,  yet  Miss  Re^ 
becca  Dusenbury  spelled  twenty-two  out  of  twentj^-five  correctly.     It 
may  be  noted  that  nine  out  of  ten  spell  "  supersede,"  with  a  **  c." 


A  Kindergarten  Series. 


"  Now,  children,"  after  reading  the  old  stor>-  of  Washington  and 
his  hatchet,  "write  me  all  you  can  remember  of  that  pretty  stor\'  I 
have  just  read  to  you." 

THE    RKSULT. 

Slate  I.  (Teddy,  8  years  old)— Georg  Washinton  is  our  father  did 
he  tell  a  lie  no  he  never  did  he  did  it  with  his  hachit. 
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Slate  n.  4^E^^*  7 — S"ca:5  wa^Tr'ir  an  rn^R*  zht  ieibsr  of  :s5^  rnrr:^ 
hes  &ther  sed  did  yon  do  it  be  sec  :  -WTif  ncc  Zit  f  ac  n  irr±  mi  Htix- 
it  and  then  he  bnsted  is  teeis. 

Slate  III.  « Geoffgie,  9. — George  Taiiinrnit  2*  zht  fiTTif^  zc  nrr 
country  and  he  did  it  vilh  hishatrrnt  nc  be  seic  -nrrngr  I  fif  n  zic 
the  bov  denv  it  o  no  did  be  irr  10  msi  £1  on  same  icbsr  itliEr  N:  Ht 
did  not  tell  no  lie  be  host  into  tears. — l^'t. 


The  SERior?  weakxsss  rescltinr  frnn:  tnt  rrrT-iLl  lEnrnar*  jt^r^itcf^ 

in  the  schools,  begins  to  be  pairfclly  Eprnjem.     Ttaifner*    5:    a:c 

know  what  is  cornert  usage  is  His^liir      Tbcr  ZLmic  iiae  zlit  tr:- 

nouns  correctlj-,  or  the  iiregslar  -rerb*    :r  escEiit  ^rus-  smr?  ir   i*:ii:- 

strnction;  and  this  becanse  tber  bs'^  u:  zrrrjzLl   iiscrzja*!^:   I'j  viniii: 

totestand  jndge  ofexpcessic^n:^..     Tbi^ii'tbt  jt^rrniLii:  r?:s:zJi   :c  ib* 

foolish  cmsade  against  tcchsicsZ  grEurmtr.     IS'e  11:115:   rra^ie  ti    I:itC*=i 

to  cranks,  and  restore  g!nnr:g^  t:  it?-  pricier  Ttliii^t  ir  tbt  sdb^iui-    -'  t* 

do  not  wish  to  be  tried  anc  siirrrn*-!  r:ai=C2:r;:2  j  1*7  rr-js*  srr-.Ti-    :  f 

speech  on  the  pan  of  wih  ZiAdhti^  ehi  TnnrHi.     T-tiirznixI  zTczr^r^zr  -•i- 

a  critical  instrument  to  aid  one  iz  5e:*rrL:rz:ir 


.c- 


pression  and  in  interpcetir:^  ir*  Isnx'Tiixt    : ■:'  icbtrr 

great  value  as  a  drill  iz   iZilj^ii-Ll  --  -c— r       Sri^-z: 

critical,  practical  gramrritfiisl  tt-.tc   1*  r'ri^i'.f  iJt-eifi — rs.j    '    '»V. 

Stearns.  \V:>co->i::  Vniverkr^ 


Tbe  Irw   Gb^der  Srlt- 


SiT  7-       1.-.  1  :  -.l£t  ^1  .'  i.  ih-  ■ 
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METHODS  AND  AIDS. 


Spelling  in  the  Three  Lower  Grades. 


BY    MAMIE    BASS,    PLEASANTON,    CAL. 


PART   II. 

What  a  child  would  not  know  or  be  able  to  understand  to-day,  to- 
morrow his  growing  mind  may  grasp  without  anj-  special  study.  Just 
so,  children  will  be  fitted  by  nature  to  learn  readily  to-morrow  what 
would  take  much  time  and  effort  to  impart  to-daj-.  We  have"all  learned 
the  maxim:  "Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day;'* 
but  do  you  think  it  advisable  to  spend  two  hours  to-day  learning  to 
si>ell  what  could  be  mastered  in  one  hour  to-morrow,  unless  these 
words  are  needed  in  to-day's  exercises?  I  cannot  conceive  the  wisdom 
of  this.  It  seems  as  if  we  were  robbing  the  child  of  his  time  and 
strength.  That  hour  wa.-s  worth  something  to  him.  Better,  far  better, 
fill  the  time  with  the  recital  of  some  interesting  story,  inculcating  some 
good  moral,  than  to  labor  to  fix  in  his  mind  facts  the  meaning  of 
which  his  mind  is  not  capable  of  grasping.  Why  not  teach  simpler 
facts,  simpler  words,  till  his  growing  faculties  will  grasp  for  higher 
truths,  deeper  thoughts,  more  difficult  tasks?  Why  not  follow  Na- 
ture's teachings,  and  prepare  the  soil  for  the  planting,  and  advance 
step  by  step,  patiently  awaiting  the  hour  of  harvest? 

To  return  to  the  spelling  l)ook.  We  find  the  following  sentences 
apiHjaring  with  blanks  to  be  filled  in  by  words  from  the  columns  at  the 
top  of  the  page.  I  will  underline  the  words  supposed  thus  to  be  in- 
serted. **What  is  the  earth's  axisf^^  **Vou  must  make  your  wishes 
bt'Nii  to  duty;"  '\Slrive  by  f^pof^tr  ivudtn't  to  win  your  own  approval;" 
•'Truth  cntsht'ii  to  earth  will  ri.^e  again;'  'The  skies  yet  blushing  with 
dei>arting  light."  What  child  of  nine,  of  ordinary  intellect,  could  be 
made  to  compR^hend  the.*^e  sentences?  I\ven  admitting  that  they  can 
be  explaineil«  arc  there  not  many  other  and  more  important  subjects 
that  can  In?  taught  with  le.ss  labor  for  the  teacher  and  far  greater  profit 
for  the  child?     Bettor  that   he  should  l>e  able  to  copy  correctly  or  to 

^  a  simple  sentence  intelligently:  "The  hor^e  is  black;*'    **The 

*•  a  aly  animal:"   "The  door  is  o|h.mi:"   "My  desk  is  made  of 
"The  stove  stands  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  room;*' 
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than  to  waste  his  time  penning  such  sentences  as  "Modern  progress 
has  been  verj-  rapid,"  or  "Pytbias  was  a  hostage  for  Damon,"  sen- 
tences that  actually  are  set  down  for  nine-year-old  boys  and  girls  to 
copy,  in  the  face  of  the  principles  given  us  by  eminent  educators  like 
Colonel  Parker  and  others  never  to  permit  work  to  be  copied  if  not  un- 
derstood. Surely  the  compilers  of  the  spelling  book  had  an  exalted 
(qiinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  rising  generation  or  our  Board  of 
Education  failed  to  appreciate  the  situation.  ' 

Someone  may  infer  that  I  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  a  child's  vocab- 
nlan-.  If  any  have  gained  this  impression,  I  wish  at  once  to  correct 
it.  I  believe  in  adding  each  day  to  his  slock  of  words,  but  not  with 
word.1  that  he  will  not  be  called  upon  to  u.se  for  j'ears  to  come.  Neither 
in  conversation  or  school  work  will  any  child  of  nine  be  led  to  speak 
ot write  of  "hostile  Indians,"  "infant  blossoms,"  "modern  progress," 
ot  "Mushing  skies,"  and  why  bother  his  small  brain  with  such  a  con. 
gloiBcration  of  advanced  ideas  and  thoughts?  The  new  county  course 
of  study  gives  teachers  the  privilege  of  omitting  from  their  third  grade 
work  words  that  the  pupils  cannot  ^fiit///v  understand.  As  a  teacher 
of  this  grade.  I  am  sure  I  feel  grateful  to  the  Board  for  thus  raising  a 
tremendous  burden  from  my  shoulders,  and  I  doubt  not  all  teachers  of 
Ibeiliird  grade  feel  equally  grateful,  but  if  we  were  to  exercise  this 
privilege  as  far  as  our  judgments  dictate,  I  fear  the  actual  work  left 
Would  not  necessitate  the  purchase  of  a. book  by  the  pupil. 

Are  we.  then,  to  have  no  spelling  book?  If  all  teachers  were  per- 
fwtly  impartial  as  to  the  studies  taught,  if  there  were  no  such  things 
ss  "[lobbies,"  or  studies  that  teachers  "just  hate."  to  use  their  own 
Words,  then  I  would  advocate  strongly  "no  spelling  book,"  but,  in- 
rtead.  spelling  lessons  made  up  from  other  lessons,  as  before  explained. 
However,  we  teachers  are  only  mortal,  and  liable  to  weaknesses 
Willi  the  rest  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  .some  people  seem  to  be- 
wSw  Ihe  contrary,  and  if  a  pre.scnbed  course  of  studv  were  not  laid 
wWn  for  us;  and  text-books  prepared,  with  a  certain  amount  of  work 
«'d  out  for  each  year,  I  think  a  great  many  children  would  be  objects 
"f  real  pity.  Ihey  would  be  so  one-sided  in  their  growth,  particularly 
in  ungraded  schools,  where  often  one  teacher  has  their  entire  training 
W  years.  Now  that  we  must  have  a  book,  let  one  be  made  that  will 
M  better  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  understanding  of  the  ordinary 
^hild,  and  I  am  sure  no  teacher  will  be  sorry  to  see  it  adopted. 

"The  liking  or  disliking  of  a  study  depends  upon  the  way  it  is 
'*"ghl."   therefore,  make  the  recitations  pleasant  as  possible  and  as 
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varied.  Use  spelling  as  a  recreation.  In  country  schools  where  chil- 
dren take  such  long  walks,  and  spend  the  time  in  real  work  in  the  open 
air  that  their  city  or  town  cousins  pass  in  crowded  streets,  close  yard 
and  houses,  much  physical  exercise  is  not  needed  and  instead  occa- 
sionally allow  the  children  to  stand  and  spell  in  concert  or  singly. 
Concert  work  serves  for  variety  and  acts  as  a  stimulant,  but  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  **That  which  may  serve  as  a  stimulant  must  not 
be  relied  on  for  nutrition." 

**The  foundation  of  spelling  should  be  the  reception  in  the  brain 
oifonns,  not  sounds.*'  Phonic  spelling  should  have  no  part  in  the 
spelling  lesson.  It  has  its  place  in  the  study  and  development  of  new 
words  in  reading,  but  will  serve  only  to  create  an  uncertainty  in  the 
mind  of  the  child.  The  eye  can  be  trained  to  distinguish  the  correct 
appearance  of  a  word.  A  misspelled  word  forms  a  defective  picture 
on  the  brain,  therefore  never  have  a  word  written  incorrectly  if  you 
can  possibly  avoid  it. 

Oral  work  of  any  description  will  aid  foreigners  to  acquire  the  use 
of  our  language,  thus  in  schools  largely  made  up  of  this  foreign  ele- 
ment, oral  spelling  should  be  made  much  of  as  it  presents  the  most 
favorable  opportunity  for  perfect  enunciation. 

In  no  way  can  the  work  be  varied  more  pleasingly  than  bv  spell- 
ing matches.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  very  word  will  enthuse  them! 
It  acts  like  an  electric  shock.  Tired  little  eyes  will  brighten,  languid 
little  bodies  straighten  up,  and  every  nerve  be  on  the  alert  to  catch 
the  word,  and  if  spelled  correctly  what  a  happy  look  it  leaves  on  the 
face  of  the  little  victor.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  it  takes  to  make 
a  child  happy !  Teachers  do  your  whole  duty  by  the  child  entrusted 
to  your  care  so  many  hours  each  day, — not  only  store  his  mind  with 
useful  information,  but  fill  his  heart  with  happy  thoughts  that  will 
find  expression  in  a  beaming,  cheerful  face. 

We  are  too  likely  to  look  for  immediate  results  and  to  grow  dis- 
couraged if  ho  improvement  is  seen  at  once.  Let  me  call  to  your 
mind  the  encouraging  words  of  the  poet,  who  in  speaking  of 
''Progress"  says: 

Every  wise  observer  knows, 

Every  watchful  gazer  sees. 
Nothing  grand  or  beautiful  grows, 

Save  by  gradual,  slow  degrees. 
Ye  who  toil  with  a  purpose  high. 

And  fondly  the  proud  result  await, 
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Murmut  pot.  as  Ihe  lioiirs  go  by, 
That. the  seaaon  U  long,  the  harv 


IS  late. 


Remember  Ihal  brolberlioml  strong  and  true. 

Bnilders  and.artists,  and  bards  suhliuie, 
Wlio  lived  in  the  past,  and  worked  like  you. — 

Worked  and  waited  a  wearis.jme  lime. 
Dark  and  cheerless  and  long  their  niglil, 

Yet  thej  patiently  toiled  at  the  task  begun: 
Till,  lo!  through  the  clonds  broke  that  momiiij 

Which  shines  on  the  soul  when  siiceesB  is  wc 


Natural  Curiosities  in  the  Schoolroom. 


RACK    BUWEN.    SACkAMENTO. 


Under  the  head  of  Natural  Curiosilies  I  have  included  specimens 
from  the  animal,  veffetable  and  mineral  kingdoms.  This  has  been  my 
first  year  of  experimenting,  and  I  will  give  a  few  of  the  results. 

During  the  summer  vacation  I  spent  some  very  happy  hours  gath- 
ering shells  and  sea  curiosilies.  I  took  them  to  my  schoolroom,  Ihink- 
inj!  that  if  ray  pupils  enjoyed  looking  at  ihem  half  as  much  as  I  did 
thcenllecling.  iny  reward  would  he  sufficient.  The  result  was  most 
saiisfaclor>'.  Although  my  cabinet  contains  only  some  of  the  shells 
and  sea  animals  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  together  with  some  dozen 
specimens  of  minerals,  it  has  furnished  subject  matter  for  many  de- 
ligiitful  talks  and  compositions. 

My  own  knowledge  of  Nature's  treasures  being  ver>'  scant,  I  was 
obliged  to  get  what  informatiou  I  conld  from  those  who  had  had  some 
Mperietice  in  the  work  of  a  naturalist. 

I  do  not  remember  when  a  child  of  ever  seeing  anything  in  the 
fhoolroom  calculated  to  attract  the  young  save  the  inevitable  and  oft- 
times  uninteresting  books  and  maps;  had  there  been  something  from 
the  storehouse  of  Nature,  I  am  sure  I  should  have  found  school  more 
'nterejting. 

In  many  ways  a  natural  curiosity  may  be  treated  so  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  instructive  to  the  little  folks.  Take  the  star- 
slar-fish,  for  instance.  When  I  had  explained  all  I  knew  about  it— 
'  ^  peculiar  way  it  has  of  taking  in  and  assimilating  its  food,  its  won- 

II  power  of  clinging  to  the  rocks,  its  five  rays,  nature's  favorite 
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number — I  let  the  pupils  draw  a  blackboard  picture  of  it.  They  were 
highly  elated,  and  their  efforts  to  draw  a  correct  five-pointed  figure 
were  quite  amusing. 

The  sea  urchin  was  next  made  the  subject  for  a  Friday  afternoon 
composition,  and  the  following  paper  will  show  what  one  little  girl  has 
to  say  about  that  kind  of  a  curiosit}-: 

The  sea  egg  is  shaped  somewhat  like  an  egg^  and  inside  of  it  is  all  yellow, 
and  a  tooth  is  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  size  of  it  is  as  small  as  a  marble  up  to  a 
little  plate.  When  you  first  find  them,  they  are  of  a  bright  red  color,  with  spines 
all  over  them  which  tHey  crawl  on.     The  spinel  also  make  good  slate  pencils. 

The  sea  egg  feeds  upon  the  sea  animals  or  insects.  They  take  the  shell  and 
put  it  up  to  their  mouth  and  eat  the  flesh  out  of  it.  You  find  them  among  the 
large  rocks  in  the  deep  water.  If  you  will  drop  them  they  will  try  to  get  away, 
and  you  will  have  a  hard  time  getting  them  again.  They  can  run  as  fast  as  a  tur- 
tle, and  grow  about  as  fast  as  a  small  chicken,  which  grows  very  fast.  The  ani- 
mal is  cleaned  by  putting  it  into  a  kettle  of  hot  water,  and  then  you  pick  the 
spines  off  it  like  you  do  a  chicken.     I  think  they  are  a  very  funny  little  animal. 

On  a  certain  Monday  I  told  the  little  folks  they  were  to  be  pre- 
pared to  write  about  shells  on  Wednesday.  Accordingly,  their  spare 
Hioments  were  spent  examining  our  specimens,  and  asking  questions 
about  them.  Each  child  had  a  little  slip  of  paper,  on  which  were  put 
down  all  new  words  discovered.  When  composition  day  came  I  no- 
ticed these  slips  were  referred  to,  instead  of  a.sking  me  the  words,  and 
that  there  were  very  few  mi.s-spelled  words.  I  have  copied  the  account 
a  little  eighi-year-old  gave  of  shells: 

There  are  fresh  water  shells,  and  salt  water  shells.  The  owl-limpets  have 
pictures  of  owls  in  them.  The  rice  shells  arc  pure  white  and  the  barley  shells  are 
brown,  striped  and  speckled.  The  shapes  of  the  owl  limpets  are  kind  of  long  and 
round,  and  the  barley  shells  are  little  round  shells  like  rocks. 

There  are  owl  limpets  and  many  olher  kind  of  limpets.  There  are  in  all  thir- 
teen kinds  of  limpets. 

The  abalone  shells  are  pretty  inside.  When  they  are  polished  on  the  outside 
they  are  very  pretty.  Sea  cradles  are  green  inside  and  sometimes  they  are  white 
on  the  outside,  and  other  times  they  are  brown. 

The  way  to  get  the  abalone  shells  is  to  go  out  early  in  the  morning  before  the 
water  comes  up.  and  you  have  to  take  a  knife  and  pry  them  off.  The  abalone 
shell  keeps  the  little  animal  from  getting  wet.  It  has  little  holes  on  one  side,  those 
little  holes  are  air  holes. 

I  think  the  abalone  shells  are  pretty  when  they  are  polished.  The  owl  lim- 
pets make  good  sugar  spoons  when  they  are  polished. 

By  these  exercises  they  learn  new  words,  something  about  form 
and  color,  the  peculiar  construction  of  earth's  lowly  and  creeping  in- 
habitants, and  how  the  wants  of  even  the  most  insignificant  creatures 
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aredntply  pro\-iiled  for.  In  fact  so  much  interest  is  taken  in  these  ob- 
ject lessons,  that  the  most  thrilling  game  of  ball  fails  to  occupy  all  re- 
cess time. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  package  of  eastern  raaple  leaves  :  I 
asked  the  class  how  many  would  lite  to  see  something  from  Indiana. 
All  hands  were  raised,  and  after  showing  them  the  richly-colored 
leaves.  I  had  one  little  fellow  go  to  the  map  and  point  out  Indiana. 
Some  moss  from  Louisiana  was  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  I  am 
confident  that  geographical  names  learned  in  that  way  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

They  read  something  about  Scotch  heather,  and  then  I  pointed 
out  Scotland  and  showed  the  pupils  a  bit  of  the  heather,  at  the  same 
time  relating  some  pleasing  incident,  so  that  they  have  in  their 
minds  more  than  the  idea  of  a  map.  I  lind  Ihis  paragraph  in  the  new 
raamial.  "The  ability  to  think  clearly,  and  to  express  one's  thoughts 
tlegantly  and  perspicuously  in  one's  own  spoken  or  written  words  is  a 
great  acquisition,"  and  for  that  purpose  I  think  nothing  is  better  than 
a  few  natural  curiosities  in  the  schoolroom.  Young  folks  are  always 
Mger  for  such  things,  and  a  little  encouragement  from  the  teachers 
wili  lead  their  active  and  inquisitive  minds  in  a  direction  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  beneficial. 

A  word  or  two  about  making  a  cabinet  might  not  be  out  of  place. 
1  (old  the  scholars  I  wanted  their  assistance  in  getting  a  collection  ; 
the>-  were  only  too  eager  to  help.  The  next  morning  several  good 
specimens  of  minerals  were  added  to  our  store;  some  fresh-water  clam 
shells  and  the  promise  of  a  turtle  in  the  near  future.  A  few  weeks 
afterward  a  homed  toad  was  found  by  the  boys,  and  it  is  now  comfort- 
ably housed  in  a  bottle  of  alcohol. 

I  save  all  the  small,  wide-mouthed  bottles  I  can  get;  in  the  tiniest 
uf  them  I  put  the  delicate  shells  and  pebbles  ;  the  larger  ones  are  used 
for  preser^'ing  insects,  etc.  These  can  be  arranged  on  shelves  or  put 
into  a  kind  of  cabinet,  which  any  .schoolboy  can  construct.  If  a  teacher 
has  unruly  pupils,  I  would  advise  getting  them  interested  in  making  a 
eolleetion  of  curio.';  and  a  cabinet  to  put  them  in;  I  think  the  mischief 
will  be  forgotten. 

Not  many  months  ago  I  saw  a  splendid  collection  of  shells,  min- 
*rakand  woods,  made  in  less  than  leu  years  entirely  by  one  woman.  ' 
Tliere  was  little  outlay  of  mouey,  for  by  exchanging  those  curios  com- 
won  lo  the  stirrounding  coimtry  for  others  at  a  distance,  each  party 
paying  postage,  she  was  enabled  to  procure  a  rare  collection.     There 
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are  catalogues  published  for  those  wishing  to  make  such  exchanges, 
and  we  all  have  friends  or  relatives  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  world,  who 
would  be  glad  to  send  us  something  in  return  for  California  wild  flow- 
ers, woods  or  minerals. 

In  connection  with  other  things,  a  book  of  pressed  flowers  would 
be  worth  the  making,  provided  the  pupils  lent  their  assistance.  Sim- 
ple lessons  in  botany  could  be  given,  which  would  always  be  remem- 
bered with  pleasure,  for,  as  the  poet  says: 

Your  voiceless  lips,  O  flowers,  are  silent  preachers, 
Each  cup  a  pulpit  and  each  leaf  a  book. 

I  do  not  think  with  Squeers  that  for  every  word  a  child  learns  he 

should  have  a  practical  illustration  of  it,  but  sometimes,  for  a  change, 

let  us  te^h  something  that  is  not  confined  within  the  two  covers  of  a 

book. 

I  find  that  the  last  half  hour  seems  longest  to  the  children  ;  they 

look  anxiously  for  the  clock  bauds  to  point  to  four,  and  if  I  have 

something  new  to  show  them  the  time  slips  by  unnoticed,  and  they 

linger  a  few  moments  after  the  usual  time  to  ask  some  question. 

Since  it  is  impossible  in  many  places  to  adorn  the  school  grounds 

with  trees  and  flowers,  let  us  make  up  for  that  deficiency  by  getting 

together  in-doors  as  many  quaint  and  beautiful  things  as  possible,  and 

fill  our  schoolroom  with 

Those  ancient  teachers,  never  dumb, 
Of  Nature's  unhoused  lyceum. 


Writing  in  Ungraded  Schools. 


ANNA   T.    KEELER,    MONTE   RIO   DISTRICT,    PLACER   CO, 


There  are  stilj  a  few  parents  living  in  the  remote  districts  who 
are  old-fashioned  enough  not  to  have  forgottera  that  writing  used  ta 
constitute  one  of  the  three.*' r's  ".  They  reckon  it  an  accomplish- 
ment and  judge  of  the  teacher's  acquirements  by  an  inspection  of  their 
childreiis'  copy-books.  Their  school-days  are  long  past,  and  as  they 
are  unable  to  cope  with  the  new  *'  methods"  they  proceed  to  fix  the 
standard  on  that  which  is  most  apparent  to  the  eye.  It  is  therefore 
not  only  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  but  also  a  matter  of  policy  to  pay  no 
little  attention  to  writing. 

With  what  fond  pride  does  the  mother  display  to  the  eyes  of  in- 
terested friends  the  neat-looking  copy-book  of  May,  who  is  a  skilful 
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penman;  but  how  quickly  she  changes  to  the  subject  of  Arithmetic    1 
when  George's  name  is  mentioued;  for,  though,  "quick  at  figures  "  Ais    j 
book  is  a  series  of  pot-hooks  and  blots  from  beginniug  to  end.     May    I 
"loves"  to  write  and  finds  opportiiuilies  for  practice  in  almost  every 
lesson,  and  she  very  successfully  imitates  some  of  the  older  pupils'  best 
eSbrts  at  flourishes.     Her  diagrams  are  model*;  of  neatness,   and  even    I 
the  figures  in  her  arithmetic  lesson  are  correctly  spaced;  though  never    I 
idle  she  may  often  be  accused  of  scribbling.     But  Georgie — under  fav-    I 
orable  circumstances  he  cau  read  his  own  wriling;  that  is,  if  he  knows    J 
what  he  has  written.     He  wishes  he  could  write  as  well   as  May,  but   J 
ne^'er  expects  to  becau.se  he  has  been  deceived  into  the  idea  Ihat  it  is    I 
a  gift  with  her,  when  it  is  only  practice.     His  one  grain  of  comfort  is    j 
the  expression  of  other  careless  writers  that  "our  most  talented  men 
were  scribblers, " 

Start  the  children  right  and  give  plenty  of  practice!  pnutkcS  \  prac- 
tice!!!    They  will  become  skilful  with  the  pen  in  spite  of  fate, 

The  writing  exercise  proper,  need  consist  of  but  fifteen  minutes  a 
day,  and  should  be  devoted  lo  breaking  up  bad  habits — stooping  over, 
cramping  the  hand,  distorting  the  body— and  cultivating  the  perceptive 
faculties  for  form,    spacing,  shading,  etc.     If  the  first  fifteen  minutes   • 
after  the  noon  hour  be  devoted  to  this  exerci.se.  the  pupils  will  all  l)e    ] 
fresh  for  the  work. 

Let  every  pupil  in  the  room  from  five  to  seventeen  years  or  older  1 
be  included  in  the  exercise,  and  see  that  all  are  supplied  with  single- 
ruled  legal-cap  paper. '  It  is  best  to  give  them  about  a  half  sheet  at  a 
time  so  that  it  may  be  finished  before  becoming  soiled.  Provide  all 
wilh  good  pens  and  ink  except  the  very  small  tots,  who  may  use  long 
lead  pencils  for  Ihe  first  year.  Now  stand  iti  front  of  the  class  and 
leach  Ihem  liow  to  hold  the  pen. 

One  showing  will  not  be  sufiicient;  for  children  are  liable  to  be 
careless:  but  watch  carefully  and  corrdtl  as  often  as  necessary.  Drills 
^f*  excellent,  and  the  various  counting  drills  in  which  both  teacher 
''"d  pupils  join  in  writing  and  counting  aloud  will  be  found  very  bene- 
^'■'al,  and  may  last  five  or  six  minutes. 

The  elements  and  principles  should  next  be  discussed  and  placed 

On  tile  board  for  the  children  to  practice  and   learn;   these  will  require 

■"•t  a.  few  exercises  as  they  are  so  simple.      For  the  few  remaining  min- 

vJ^&   place  one  or  two  letters  on  the  board  to  be  analyzed  and  practiced; 

IH^l*f  the  small  one-space  letters  should  come  first,  changing  at  every 
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exercise  but  frequently  reviewed.  These  exercises  should  come  at 
least  three  times  a  week.  Copy-books  may  be  used  on  Fridays  if  de- 
sirable. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  the  rapid  improvement  in  a  very  short 
time,  but  this  practice  should  be  continued  during  the  whole  term. 


Independent  Thinking. 


BY  ROSE  L.  ELLERBE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


**Say,  teacher,"  and  the  stupidest  boy  in  school  broke  into  the 
middle  of  a  recitation  in  utter  defiance  of  law  and  order,  but  with  such 
utter  unconsciousness  of  the  aforesaid  law  and  order  that  I  could  not 
suppress  him;  indeed,  he  gave  no  opportunity  for  suppression.  **I 
know  why  there  is'nt  any  air  out  beyond  the  earth,"  he  announced 
with  the  air  of  a  conqueror.  **Why?"  meekly  asked  the  teacher. 
**  Because  God  knew  if  he  made  air  ever>^ where  men  would  find  some 
way  of  getting  to  heaven  before  they  died,"  and  he  sank  back  into  his 
seat  with  a  new  expression  upon  his  face.  He  was  conscious,  however 
dimly,  of  a  new  power  within  himself.     He  could  think. 

The  boy  had  reached  an  independent  conclusion,  based  upon  such 
knowledge  as  he  ix)ssessed.  Was  he  not,  for  the  moment,  as  much  a- 
scholar  and  philosopher  as  any?  Had  he  not  reached  the  goal  of  all 
that  we  call  education? 

To  me,  the  awakening  and  the  development  of  this  power  of  inde- 
pendent thought  is  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  the  most  important 
part  of  a  teacher's  work.  There  is  something  wonderful  in  the  effect 
which  the  exercise  of  the  thinking  faculties  has  upon  even  the  most 
stupid  pupil.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  expression  of  delight  on  the 
face  of  a  dull  girl,  when  after  a  lessoti  on  food  supplies,  in  which  each 
had  been  traced  back  to  "  Mother  Karth,"  she  exclaimed,  **Why,  now 
I  know  what  dust  to  dust  means.     I  never  thought  it  meant  anything 

before." 

Facts,  figures  and  theories,  all  that  we  teach  in  our  schools,  may 
fade  from  the  pupils'  memories,  but  the  thought  which  he  has  grasped 
for  himself  remains,  — a  part  of  him, —  and  each  such  thought  of  his 
owMi  is  a  part  of  the  real  development  of  mind  and  character  for  which 
we  are  striving.  But  it  is  so  much  easier  for  us  as  teachers  to  think  for 
our  pupils  than  to  await  their  slow  mitid  processes,  so  much  easier  for 
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the  pupils  to  commit  others*  thoughts  to  memoty  than  to  think  for 
themselves,  that  it  requires  constant  vigilance  and  self-command  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  keep  thought  cultivation  in  the  foreground, 
and  insist  on  independent  thinking. 

Much  that  our  pupils  must  know  is  bej'ond  their  comprehension; 
much  must  be  dependent  on  memory  and  practice;  but  there  is  room  for 
thought  development  in  every  branch  of  study,  as  well  as  in  the  scien- 
tific and  conversational  lessons  which  have  thoughts,  not  facts,  for 
their  especial  object.  Let  that  day  be  counted  as  lost,  by  the  teacher, 
in  which  the  thinking  faculty  of  each  pupil  has  not  received  an  im- 
petus. 

Which  Voice?  * 


If  I  to  do  the  thing  I  should, 
The  thing  I  would  can  leave  undone, 

I  should  will  soon  become  I  would. 
Desire  and  duty  then  are  one. 

What  gives  to  life  its  pain  and  jar 
Is  weakly  listening  to  I  would, 

Thus  wish  and  duty  parted  are, 
No  longer  can  we  hear  I  should. 


-Janet  McLean  in  iVew  Vori'  Journal, 


Good  Words  for  the  Journal. 


Snpt.  Morgan,  of  Tuolumne,  writes  :  "TiiK  I\I)i:catioxai^  Journal,  under  its 

'^ise  and  able  e<litorship,  has  greatly  improved  and  is  now  eagerly  inquired  after 

^y  my  teachers  in  case  it  fails  to  reach  them  in  the  proper  time.      That  you  may 

<^ntinue  to  improve  the  Journal  until  it  is  second  to  none  in  the  United  States  is 
^y  wish." 

Supt.  Rogers,  of  Nevada  :  "I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  improvement  you 
^^vemade  in  the  Journal;  I  always  find  something  of  interest  in  it.  May  you 
prosper." 

Supt  Linscott,  of  Santa  Cruz:  "I  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  the 
J^tjRNAL.     It  now  merits  the  support  of  the  educators  of  the  State." 

A.  L.  Walker,  Rohnerville:  "I  am  greatly  pleased  with  our  new  'OtFicial 
Organ.^ " 

Sacramento  /Record  Union:  *'Thk  Pacific  Educational  Journal  for 
^^cembcr,  (P.  M.  Fisher,  San  Francisco)  is  at  hand.  It  is  well  filled  with  matter 
Qf  interest  to  educators." 
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SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

AND  TRUSTEES. 


The  State  Teachers'  Association. 


RIVERSIDE,  DEC.  28-3I,   189I. 


FIRST  DAY. 

The  twenty-fifth  anuual  session  of  the  California  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation was  called  to  order  in  the  Loring  Opera  House  at  2  p.  m.  A 
large  audience  had  assembled,  comprising  a  goodly  number  of  citizens, 
added  to  the  many  teachers  from  abroad.  There  w-ere  present  on  the 
«tage  State  Superintendent  J.  W.  Anderson;  Prof.  M.  Kellogg,  Acting 
President  of  the  State  University;  Prof.  Ira  More,  of  the  State  Normal 
School;  Prof.  B.  Moses,  State  University;  Prof.  W.  W.  Seaman,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  Los  Angeles  County,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion; and  Prof.  J.  P.  Greeley,  Secretar>'  ;  later  Dr.  David  S.  Jordan, 
President  of  the  Stanford  University,  being  discovered  in  the  audience, 
was  invited  to  a  seat  on  the  stage. 

Tlje  following  conynittee  on  ofiicers  and  place  for  next  meeting 
was  appointed:  Jas.  A.  Foshay,  of  Monrovia;  Superintendent  Kirk,  of 
Fresno;  Professor  Seymour,  of  Chico;  A.  W.  Atherton.  of  San  Diego; 
Supt.  Fanny  Martin,  of  Sonoma  county;  R.  F.  Pennell,  of  Marys ville; 
George  Merrill,  of  San  Francisco;  Ex-Suj:>t.  C.  T.  Meredith,  of  Ven- 
tura; Supt.  Friesner,  of  Los  Angeles  City. 

A  Committee  of  Five  to  submit  amendments  to  the  constitution^ 
was  constituted  as  follows:  Superintendent  Keyes,  of  Riverside;  Supt 
McClymonds,  of  Oakland;  Ex-County  Superintendent  Fisher,  of  Oak- 
land; Prof.  Hutton,  of  Los  Angeles;  and  Superintendent  Monroe,  o 
Pasadena. 

After  the  appointment  of  committees,  President  Seaman  read  an 
address  on  "Has  the  Public  School  System  Kept  Pace  with  the  Prog- 
ress of  the  Times?'* 

After  briefly  sketching  the  growth  of  the  public  school  system 
from  New  England,  he  pointed  out  what  in  his  judgment  are  weak 
places,  among  which  he  finds  (in  California)  lack  of  trained  teachers; 
stiperficialUy  among  teachers;  the  present  method  oj granting  certificates. 
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^^raeiPinedy  For  the  first  he  finds  forthcoming  in  the  increased  number 
auil  capacity  of  ibe  Stale  Norma]  Schools.  In  this  connection  he  said: 
EDCoarMgili^  si)ciis  are  in  the  horizon,  the  training  Bcliools  are  lining  better 
equipped  Ihau  heretofore,  the  atteiiilance  mi  the  normal  schools 
and  the  graduates  ihererroiii  are  taking  such  rank  as  instructors  as  tiieir  si 
tfaming  entitles  them  to.  I'ublic  opinion  \%  evidently  aroused  to  the  importnnce 
■  fnrtber  development  of  oar  a«mial  school  sraletn.  and  to  the  need  also  of  n 
tTe«»iiig  its  efficiency.  Reforms  in  our  school  law  are  imperative.  Discrimin 
lions  -gainst  rural  communities  should  not  be  tolerated.  No  untrained  teacher 
»bou1d  be  assigned  to  country  school.^,  and  no  one  should  be  allciwed  to  learn  t 
trich  at  the  expense  ot  the  children. 

The  second  weakness,  he  hoped  to  see  cured  by  the  iiicreasin 
number  of  High  schools,  Academies  and  Universities.  On  this  he  said: 
The  ncnr  future  will  demand  as  a  sine  qua  tion  that  whoever  is  to  be  eutnisted 
>ilh  «1>a{niig  the  riiUirif  citizen  must  be  competent  for  ihc  great  task  undertaken. 
UpUfling  forces  arc  now  at  woik  raising  the  standard  of  reiiuirenient  lor  teachers 
^^  vrtll  in  method  mnl  adaptability  as  in  scliolaisliip  alone.  Teaching  is  jet  re 
K'nlfl  too  much  as  a  si ejiping stone  to  other  more  lucrative  or  desirable  a^-ocatlon 
to  iMurv  tile  liest  results,  The  State  must  step  in  and  demand  higher  qnalilic< 
t Ions  for  those  cniruslcd  with  its  educalit.UBt  vork  and  at  the  same  time  guarantee 
imoHMcure  Itnure  uFposiHun   and  s  better  salary. 

S[K-aking  of  the  third  weakness  he  used  stibstantially  the  follow- 
ing hiiguage: 

Tliepiesent  method  of  granting  certificates  to  teachers  is  a  weakni 
t.Mlein,  There  is  a  lamentable  want  of  uniformity  in  this  that  is  fraught  with 
'bngrr  in  the  logfcul  oulrome  of  the  entire  want  of  sy stem.  We  need  a  central 
tnUibrity  (o  grant  certificates  which  sliall  not  be  governed  by  county  lin 
>Mrlieri(nalilied  to  teach  at  all  should  be  allowed  I  o  teach  anywhere  in  the  State, 
ttvovid  beas  rensonnble  to  forbid  ministers  or  physicians  practicing  their  call - 
iijn  in  other  counties  as  to  forbid  a  leaclier  qualified  in  one  county  from  eiercia- 
'"Klhat  privilege  in  an  adjoining  county.  This  association  should  enter  its  pro- 
IM  against  Ibe  present  methods  of  granting  teachers  certificates  and  endeavoi 
<«mlteit>«ir  (ell  in  the  direction  of  a  reform  in  tliis  regard.  In  Massachuaetls 
''■'trtfonn  has  liten  adopted  with  great  satisfaction  to  all  educational   interests. 

We  are  disappointed  not  to  have  the  address  in  full,  so  as  to  pre- 
wni  It  to  our  readers. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Anderson  State  Supt.  of  schools  was  next  introduced. 
Heipoke  without  manu^ript  staling  that  he  was  nearly  "talked  out,' 
Inving  been  traveling  and  speaking  with  little  interruption  for  several 
twnths.  During  the  year  he  had  visited  twenty-six  institutes  and  a 
"umber  of  individual  schools.  He  found  many  pleasing  things  and 
wrae  things  thai  should  be  improved.     As  an  old  Califomian  he  re- 
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called  the  time  when  the  entire  number  of  teachers  in  the  State  did  not 
e<iiial  the  niiml>er  sitting  before  him  in  the  front  part  of  the  hall.  He 
coninicnded  the  Universit}*,  Normal  schools  arid  numerous  High  schools 
i)f  the  State  for  their  efficiency;  he  had  good  words  for  the  improvement 
in  sni>ervisi(m;  in  school  work,  since  the  ratio  of  lady  teachers  had  so 
larj^ely  increase;!;  for  the  rank  the  lady  Superintendents  of  the  State  oc- 
cMipy;  paid  a  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  school  buildings  in  the 
southern  |>art  <»f  tlie  Slate.  He  deprecated  ( i)  neglect  of  school  prop- 
erly by  those  having  it  in  charge:  (2»  the  extension  of  the  courses  of 
,liulv  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness;  (3)  too  rigid  grading  of  the 
v,ch«M»ls;  (.p  tile  ineu])us  of  written  examinations;  (5)  imperfection  in 
\\\r  seh«>ol  law;  (^))  the  inadequacy  of  the  new  High  school  bill;  (7) 
till*  |)eiio(lieal  examination  of  teachers;  "  once  examined,  always  ex- 
.iinineil.'*  is  his  niolto.  Ills  address  was  listened  to  with  marked  at- 
tention. 

|»h»|essor  HL-rnard  Moses  of  the  State  University  followed  with  a 
\\\K\^  seholaily  paper  on  the  philo.sophical  study  of  history.  He  gave 
(in  ilabor.iie  review  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  study  of  history  in 
the  p.ist  and  the  heller  methods  now  in  use.  He  referred  to  the  pre- 
jnili'i**^  oi  the  early  church  again.st  the  study  of  profane  history  as 
liUelv  lo  had   back    to  the  old  forms  of  pagan  worship.     He  further 

'iithl 

I'limiMj.*  ilnwn  luniir  t)wii   <l:iy,   the  last  forty  years  have  witnesses!  a  macU 
ciidiii  miiii'-«t  111  tin-  ])ln'.<)so|)iiioal   study  of  liiinian  history.     Full  courses  are 
,.iii  M  III  fill  tin   \v  uhu^  uniwrsitu's  in  this  country,  includinj;  Harvard,  Yale,  Co^' 
III  II.  Ml'  liir.iii  ;ind  ^'alilornia.  wherein  able  instructors  teach   the  great  facts  a»*" 

l„,ii.  i|.| I  lii'.inix       History  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  recital  of  exploits     •^ 

,i  mill  .Hid  thi*  nianhin^is  and  cauntcrniarchinj^s  of  his  armies.  It  cmbra*^*^ 
,.,iniiiiti>  ■'  '«««d  III!  pnlilical  M-lalir)ns  tliat  exist  hetween  ditTerent  i>ecplcs,  or  *  '* 
u\, ,  11  d»il.  I.  iH  di\i«i«»ii'.  ol  the  same  people.  In  tht'se  latter  days  thcpeof*^* 
,  till.  I  III  III  ili«  ml'  '■•■  "» "l^**  hi»ilory.     It  is  emphatically  the  aire  of  The   People- 

111,  III  .III!  I. Ml  111  t«»'liv  mu*»l  know  of  tra<le.   oT  taxation,  of  finance,  in  tli  *-^ 
,  .iiii|«l'      II  I  iiuHi  •  ii»  III"  pt.ipK'.     To  he  a  true  historian  one  must  be  sometlii  • 
,,i   Ml  ,  .  ..'i.'tiii-''    iii.ll.n'»\\  ••«»iurthin;;  of  international  law. 

In  li.Mi  l» -Imm  I  ■liiMild  MOW  1)1  written  must  comprehend  far  more  th-^^ 
^v  .1 .  lb.  in  ■  ii  •  ■« "  !»'•  '^  '•*  i«»im*i  iiinrN  when  war  was  tlu- principal  business  of  ma- 
l,,,,,|  M,  I.  l\  I  1  bionii  b- ni  military  events  can  no  lonircr  be  proi>erly  regard^^ 
,yy  tn-'lHi  \  rii«  «  oiiipb  ^  bi»  ««i  a  nii>di'rn  Stat*-,  especially  when  ruled  by  the  pC?"* 
lib  lbii»»«i,  mil  »i  b«  "inb.-d  III  all  U-i  many  phases  by  a  competent  student  befa  ^ 
\it\  ulii  inj'i  I"  \M"t»  II'  bi*«lMi\  ran  be  honestly  beijun. 

At  Mime  Inline  lime  we  may  j;ive  hi.s  paper  in  full. 
Aliheilo-^c  ol   PioU-vsoi  Mose'^'    address,  Su[)erintendent  Keye  ^^ 
ili.uim.ui  til  llu*  bii'.il  L'oinmilleeof  Arrangements,  annotmced  that  tl  ^ 
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woald  gi\-e  the  teachers  a  reception  in  the  evening  at  Pythian 
Castle. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  this  reception  was  a  most  de- 
lightful  affair.     The  opening  speech   by  Superintendent  Keyes  was 
happily  worded  and  effectively  delivered.     Dr.  Deere,  representing  the 
*lergy,  followed  in  an  address,  which  was  a  model  of  good  taste,  play- 
ful, yet  serious,  liberal,  but  confidently  calling  attention  to  the  eternal 
Ttrities.     Hon.  A.  H.  Naftzger  welcomed    the  teachers   on   behalf  of 
the  business  interests  of    the   valley.       He    assured    theci   that    the 
doors  of  the   Riverside  homes  were   witiiout  locks,  and  concluded  by 
hwrtily  welcoming  the  visitors  to  his  orange  grove,  just  one  mile  from 
the  First  National  Bank.      President  Seaman  made  a  neat  reply  on  be- 
lalf  of  the  Association,  in  which  he  made  a  striking  comparison  be- 
lK«n  the  Riverside  of  tu-day  and  that  of  twenty  years  ago,  "when  that 
Inin  mystery  of  an  inscrutable  Providence,  the  jack-rabbit,  and  his 
jdring enemy,  the  coyote,  held  undisputed  possession  of  the  arid  plain." 
.\  fine  collation  following  the  addresses  was  greatly  enjoyed. 
During  the  forenoon  Superintendent  Keyes  and  Secretary  Greeley 
were  kept  busy  as  beavers  registering  teachers  and  assigning  them 
to  hotels  and  private  homes. 

SECOND  DAY. 
In  the  forenoon  the  Department  of  Supervision,  Vice-President 
Bsldwin  in  the  chair,  discussed  "Examination  and  Promotion." 

Supt.  A.  E.  Frye  opened  the  discu.ssion.     The  centra!  thought  of 
bis  speech  is  in  these  lines: 

The  teacher  must  study  the  cliild  uud  leani  the  capabilitiea  of  his  uiind  to  re- 
*eife inslraclion  of  the  kind  required,  and  unless  this  knowIed;j;e  of  the  child's 
•niad is acquircfl  hy  the  teacher,  such  teacher  is  unfit  for  the  position.  Moderu 
*diicitore  of  the  highest  type  examine  along  the  line  of  power  to  do  tile  work. 
*  biawted);e  of  the  time  when  a  child  reaches  the  result  is  better  acquired  by 
^»  in  mediate  teacher  than  by  the  County  Roard  or  those  more  remote.  The 
ehiiii,  loo.  has  its  rights  in  this  matter  of  promotion  whenever  he  has  acquired  the 
'fertility  to  do  work  of  a  higher  j^rade.  To  learn  the  weak  points  as  well  as  the 
"fong  of  a  child's  mind  is  the  part  of  the  true  teacher. 
Supt,  Geo.  E.  Knepper,  of  Santa  Barbara: 

Tme  education  is  the  development  of  power.    All  teaching  of  youager  pupils 
''wild  be  in  concrete  forms.     Written  eiamiiiatiou  at  the  end  of  the  term  as  a 
Condition  precedent  to  promotion  is  an  acknowledged  evil. 
Prof.  Earl  Barnes: 

Written   eianiinations  are   a   great   drawback   to   University    work.      The 
*'p*e  banter  is  the  curac  of  the  University.     They   do   these  things  better  in 
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State  Superintendent  Anderson: 

Written  examinations  from  County  Boards  cram  the  children  and  staff  the 
teachers.    They  should  be  abolished. 

Superintendent  Monroe: 

We  have  arranged  things  long  enough  in  the  interest  of  the  ill-equipped 
teacher.    Let  us  beg^n  to  work  in  the  interest  of  the  proficient  teacher. 

Prof.  Eli  P.  Brown: 
I  have  abandoned  hope. 

Superintendent  Keyes: 

The  only  title  to  promotion  is  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  grade.  Have 
followed  this  rule  in  spite  of  County  Boards. 

Superintendent  Molyneaux,  of  Pomona,  defended  County  Boards 
against  the  charge  that  they  took  upon  themselves  this  labor  for  the 
sake  of  the  per  diem. 

P.  M.  Fisher,  of  the  Journal: 

County  Boards  should  be  fairly  treated.  The  g^eat  improvement  in  the  vil- 
lage and  country  district  schools  of  the  State  during  the  last  ten  years  is  due  al- 
most entirely  to  the  supervision  by  County  Boards.  These  Boards  are  not  unwilling 
to  permit  teachers  to  promote  when  they  are  sure  the  teacher  has  the  judgment 
to  promote.  They  ascertain  this,  just  as  Superintendents  Frye  and  Keyes  do,  by 
frequent  conference  with  teachers  and  inspection  of  their  work. 

Professor  Twining,  of  Chaffee  College,  sarcastically  attacked  the 
arguments  of  the  reformers,  taking  wide  latitude  in  his  remarks. 

In  the  Department  of  Instruction,  Vice-President  Lucky  presid- 
ing, Prof.  M.  S.  Seymour,  of  the  Chico  Normal  School,  treated  the  sub- 
ject of  Entomology.     He  said: 

Pupils  should  classify  only  as  far  as  they  have  learned.  Conclusions  must 
not  be  arrived  at  too  soon.  Comparison  is  necessary.  Teachers  should  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  microscope.  They  should  attend  a  summer  school  for  im- 
provement 

Botany  and  Zoology  was  presented  in  an  interesting  way  by  Miss 

Sarah  P.  Monks  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles: 

Get  live  specimens  if  possible.  Teach  drawing  at  the  same  time.  The 
tarantula  killer,  scale  bug,  garden  snail  and  cray  fish  furnish  good  specimens.  Use 
microscope  and  dissecting  knife. 

Physics  was  presented  by  Professor  Slate  of  the  State  University. 

His  remarks  were  specifically  on  High  school  work: 

There  is  no  use  of  studying  the  subject  in  the  lower  grades.  During  the  last 
few  years  examinations  show  a  greater  improvement  than  ever  in  this  work.  Our 
new  text-books  have  been  condensed  down  till  a  pupil  is  confused  by  the  vast  num- 
ber of  ideas  given  out  every  day.  Besides,  the  amount  of  space  given  to  different 
subjects  is  out  of  proportion.  Physics  is  the  classic  among  the  sciences.  We  should 
aim  to  bring  up  the  historical  aspect  of  the  science. 
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^^H  GENERAL    SESSION. 

^^■■"Educational  Progress  in  California,"  by  Martin  Kellogg,  Acting 
PresiJent  of  Ihe  University  of  California,  who  gave  many  interesting    i 
data  ia  the  pleasant  way  characteristic  of  him: 

The  tiistBcbool  wasUuglit  in  1848.  hy  Thomas  Douglass,  a  Yale  graduate; 
broken  up  by  the  gold  fever.  In  iS^S  there  were  4,000  cliildten  in  the  State,  less 
than  half  of  whom  weie  in  school.  Difficullies  arose  by  reason  of  the  presence-of 
religions  schools,  but  in  1855  these  difficulties  were  disposed  of,  and  in  1861  a 
purelif  American  free  school  system  was  establisheil. 

lu  1869  the  State- University  commenced  actual  work.  With  fine 
courtesy  he  spoke  of  the  Stanford  University: 

One  chief  factor  in  the  hope  for  the  near  future  is  the  bringing  to  this  Slate 
of  a  new  and  strong  faculty,  and  tlie  complete  establishment,  backed  by  euor' 
mouB  capital,  of  an  educational  institution  of  the  highest  rank,  which  shall  serve  as 
a  center,  round  which  will  gather,  ;ii  conuectioii  with  the  State  University,  ihe 
vast  educational  interests  of  Ibis  people.  This  new  ant!  powerful  factor  in  tlie 
edncBtional  forces  now  pushiug  us  forward  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Miss  Emily  A.  Rice  of  the  Stale  Normal  School,  at  Chico,  read  an 
earnest  paper  on  the  subject  of  "Toil  and  Toilers" : 

Equal  pay  for  equal  work.     A  fair  chance  for  woniait  to  win  her  way. 

"What  Can  the  University  Do  for  the  Teacher?"  This  question 
was  answered  by  Professor  Earl  Barnes  of  Stanford.  He  has  a  happy 
faculty  of  getting  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  without  a  moment's  delay: 

The  ceotral  idea,  around  which  centers  all  hope  of  a  proper  and  early  eleva- 
tion of  pedagogy  lo  the  rank  of  a  profession  is  the  scientific  study  of  the  minds  of 
children  witli  the  ssme  zeal  and  persistence  that  we  study  chemistry  or  botany. 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE, 

Following  the  address  of  Professor  Barnes,  the  Committee  on 
Officers  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting  reported  as  follows: 

Next  meeting  at  Fresno.  President,  H.  J.  Baldwin,  National  City:  Vice- 
huident,  P.M.  Fisher,  Oakland;  Second  Vice-President,  F.  A.  Molyneaui.  Po- 
■WBa;  Third  Vice-President,  Bernard  Moses,  Stale  University;  Fourth  Vice-Presi- 
^l,  Melville  Donier.  Los  Angeles;  Secretary,  J.  P.  Greeley,  Santa  Ana;  Treasurer, 
•»■  A.  Merrill.  San  Francisco. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Molyaeaux  declining  to  take  part 

'n  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  because  no 

'^rate  building  for  the  educational  exhibit  had  been  provided.   Laid 

on  the  table. 

^^^   In  the  evening  Dr.  David  S.  Jordan  spoke  to  a  crowded  house  on 

^H&K^ssiz  as  a  Teacher."  The  speaker  probably  never  had  a  more  ap- 
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preciative  audience.     It  is  not  often  that  an  audience  listens  to  a 

speaker  more  in  love  with  his  subject.     The  closing  sentiment  was 

a  climax: 

It  is  not  great  buildings,  extensive  grounds,  vast  libraries  and  large  corps  of 

students  that  make  g^eat  schools.     Louis  Agassiz,  sitting  in  his  bam  on  a  desert 

island,  with  a  piece  of  chalk  in  his  hand  and  a  blackboard  before  him,  w<is  a  Uni- 
versity. 

THIRD  DAY. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   SUPERVISION. 

City  Supervision. — The  discussion  was  opened  by  Superintend- 
ent Friesner  of  Los  Angeles.  The  speaker  drew  a  list  of  qualifi- 
cations expected  of  a  City  Superintendent  that  would  compare  most 

favorably  with  the  oft-quoted  requirements  for  a  countr>'  editor: 

He  must  be  a  great  scholar,  good  platform  speaker,  an  authority  on  books, 
real  estate  and  babies. 

t 

Professor  Barnes: 

He  should  be  a  specialist. 

Professor  Pennell: 

He  should  be  permitted  to  select  his  teachers. 

Dr  Brown: 

He  should  be  a  good  business  man. 

Mr.  Atherton: 

Good  judgment  is  essential. 

Superintendent  Molyueaux: 

Be  able  to  organize  and  mobilize  forces. 

Dr.  Jordan: 

His  success  lies  in  the  ability  to  choose  the  right  kind  of  assistants. 

Mr.  Wegener: 

He  should  know  the  best  methods. 

Superintendent  McClymouds: 

First  duty  to  secure  the  confidence  of  his  Board.     Must  be  strictly  honest. 

Superintendent  Keyes: 

He  should  be  a  specialist  in  the  business  of  teaching. 

Miss  Rice  concurred. 
Superintendent  Monroe: 

He  should  not  be  a  clerk. 

County  Supervision. — Superintendents  Linscott,  of  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Armstrong,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  being  absent,  Dr.  Eli  Brown 
appeared  for  the  latter,  and  told  the  audience  what  a  model  Superin- 
tendent oiij2:ht  to   be  by  describing  what  Superintendent  Armstrong  w. 
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P.  M.  Fisher  of  the  Journal  presented  a  plea  for  County  Board 

Supervision.     Great  good  had  been  accomplished  thereby.     He  gave 

a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  schools  of  the  State  during  the 

past  decade;  claimed  that  this  period  marked  an  era,  and  that  better 

teaching  was  being  done  than  ever  before: 

The  time  was  when  the  question  propounded  to  pupils  was:  "What  do  you 
know?"  Then:  "What  can  you  do?"  Now  it  is:  "What  is  the  state  of  your  mind?" 
Proper  county  supervision  looks  to  asking  these  questions  of   the  teacher. 

Supt.  Fannj'  Martin  of  Sonoma  agreed  with  ex-Superintendent 
Fisher,  and  graphically  sketched  the  situation  in  her  county. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Kmma  L.  Angier,  of  Los  Angeles,  J.  H. 
Hoose  read  a  paper  on  *Trimary  LangnagL": 

Language  is  a  spontaneous  activity.  Give  the  idea  first,  then  the  word. 
Never  use  the  language  lesson  proper  as  a  spelHng,  capitalizing  and  punctuation 
lesson,  etc. 

This  was  followed  by  an  exceedingly  interesting  paper  b}-  County 

Superintendent  Harr 'Wagner,   of  San   Diego.     Subject:    ''Grammar 

Grade  English.*'   •  Repleaded  for  thorough  practical  training: 

The  modern  teacher  has  made  granitnar  the  basis  of  language.  The  school 
world  has  been  wrong  for  a  tliousnnd  years  upon  this  question.  The  result  of 
original  investigation  in  the  science  .studies  has  been  so  ninrvelous  that  the  won- 
der is  that  the  pupils  were  not  started  years  a*;o  to  deduce  principles  of  grammar, 
composition,  rhetoric  and  logic  from  literature.  The  Aryans,  on  the  olive 
crowned  hills  of  Sj-ria,  before  langnige  existed,  made  every  word  a  metaphor; 
and  taught  the  child  beginning  to  articulate  by  pointing  to  the  setting  sun, 
*'  growing  old  and  dying,"  not  to  their  hieniglyphic  text-books  on  stone. 

Miss  Henrietta  Bancroft,  of  Riverside,  read  a  thoughtful  paper  on 
'*High  School  English": 

Three  things  should  enter  into  our  ediioatioii — cle?inliness,  grace  and  purity 
of  expression.  The  best  sjliools  to-day  ar»  combiniiig  the  branches,  and  with 
much  advantage.  Pupils  must  be  taught  the  power  of  making  deductions  from  the 
classics.  All  knowledge  of  literature  carries  us  f*)rvvard  on  the  same  plane,  but 
not  one  inch  above  the  ancient. 

GENKR.\L   SKSSIOX. 

"The  La.st  Educational  Factor  in  California"  was  the  title  of  a 
paper  by  Walter  Lindley.  This  subject  is  attracting  so  much  attention 
at  this  time  that  we  publish  the  paper  in  full. 

"The  Evolution  of  the  College  Curricuhim,"  a  paj^er  by  Dr.  Jor- 
dan, was  a  masterpiece  of  humor  and  sarcasm,  and  showed  l)road  con- 
ception ot  the  subject: 
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In  the  not  distant  future  college  degrees  like  college  caps  and  college  gowns 
will  be  laid  aside  as  belonging  to  the  babyhoo^l  of  culture.  The  so-called  college 
itself  will  disappear  and  the  educational  forces  of  the  country  will  be  the  pre- 
paratory school  and  the  university. 

**The  Teachers'  Pension  Asfcciation"  was  the  title  of  a  strong 
appeal  for  the  pensioning  by  the  State  of  all  who  have  served  a  g^veu 
time.  We  hope  to  present  the  paper  in  full  in  our  next.  The  subject 
was  referred  to  a  committee  tor  early  report. 

Following  the  paper  of  Mrs.  Prag,  the  Association  held  a  business 
session,  in  which  amendments  to  the  constitution  were  considered  and 
discussed  at  considerable  length.  The  constitution  as  amended  was 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.  *  Officers  of  the  various  working  divis- 
ions of  the  Association  were  selected  as  found  below. 

At  a  business  session  held  this  afternoon  the  following  officers  of 
different  divisions  of  work  were  elected: 

Department  of  Supervision— \V.  \V.  Seaman,  Los  Angeles,  President;  T.  L. 
Heaton,  Fresno,  Vice-President;  Miss  Anna  E.  Dixon,  Napa,  Secretary. 

High  School  and  Normal  School  Section — Professor  Dozier,  Los  Angeles, 
President;  Miss  Bancroft,  Riverside,  Vice-President;  F.  P.  Davidson,  San  Diego, 
Secretary. 

Grammar  and  Primary  Division — E.  B.  Rowell,  Redondo,  President;  Mary 
E.  Foy,  Secretary. 

Committtee  on  Programme  for  Next  Meeting — Mr.  Drake,  Mr.  Van  Gorder, 
Miss  Davisson,  Miss  Smythe. 

In  the  evening  the  place  on  the  programme  left  vacant  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Professor  Homer  B.  Sprague  was  filled  by  G.  R.  Church,  Esq. , 
President  of  the  Fresno  Board  of  Education.  Subject:  **  The  Schools 
of  Germany,"  The  address  was  entertaining,  instructive,  at  times 
eloquent: 

Teaching  is  the  most  honored  profession  in  Germany.  Not  a  child  is  lost 
sight  of.  No  mawkish  sentiment  of  freedom  is  tolerated.  The  child  must  be  edu- 
cated whether  or  no. 

FOURTH  DAY. 

'*  High    School    Mathematics*'    was   presented   by   Prof.   Irving 

Stringham,  of  the  State  University: 

The  differential  calculus  must  ever  be  regarded  the  most  important  discov- 
ery in  modern  matliematics,  which  taken  in  connection  with  the  methods  of 
Descartes  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  mankind.  It  transformed  the  science 
from  the  condition  of  a  plaything  for  philosophers  to  be  the  great  moving  force 
in  modern  civilization. 

The  weak  spot  in  High  school  pupils  who  come  up  to  the  University  is  that 
they  have  not  sufficiently  developed  the  power  of  independent  thinking;  they 
are  too  much  tied  to  text-books. 
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Dr.  Lcroy  D.  Brown,  of  Santa  Monica,  briefly  presented  the  sun 
fiject,    ■  'Science  in  the  Schools' ' : 

ntaA  the  new  Higli  school  law,  which  has  receive 
Ei^Cfiticiem  during  this  meeting  of  the  teaehers.     I  think  it  lias  iloue  more  for  edu- 
ction in  Calironiia  in  the  pist  six  in?iilh3  than  all  other  causes.    ScJentif 
.9  should  become  familiar  to  High  school  pupils.     The  boy  should  be 
miliar  nitii  the  air  pump  as  with  the  town  pump,  with  tlie  electrical  machine 
^With  the  wheelbarrow.    Keep  your  apparatus  in  sight,  and  not  iu  a  dark 

Robert  F.  Pennell,  Principal  of  the  Marj'sville  High  School,  pre--i 
seated  a  care  fully- prepared  and  we  11 -considered  paper  on  "  History  ii 
the  Public  Schools": 

The  prime  pre-tequisite  to  successful  teaching  of  history  is  that  yon  shonl 
Icnow   it  yourself.     Unfortunately,  however,  the  average  teacher   is  not  np   to 
the  standard  of  the  best  work  in  this  department.    The  formation  of  a  correspond- 
ence class  between  the  faculties  of  our  great  Universities  and  the  teachers 
Bigh  schools,  thus  bringing  the  latter  into  direct  contact  with  the  first  minds  of 
the  country,  would  proiince  untold  goad. 

Ah  admirable  paper  on  "  The  Teacher  ami  the  Ta'iglit,"  by  Dr, 
A.  W.  Plummer,  of  Santa  Ana,   will  appear  in  a  future  issue.     A 
other  able  paper  by  Dr,  Eli  P.  Brown  will  be  given  to  the  readers 
the  Journal: 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES. 
The  coiniuittee  to  whom  was  referred  the  paper  of  Mrs.  Prag,  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  teachers'  pensions,  submitted  the  following  re- 
port, which  was  adopted: 

I.  Uisrecommeudedlhat  the  Association  anthori/e  the  Presiiients  of  the  varU 
ou»  County  Boards  of  Hdacation  in  the  State  to  organize  societies  in  favor  of  pen* 
stoning  teachers,  and  request  the  saiil  Presidents  to  report  results  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Educational  Council  of  California  on  or  btfore  the  ist  of  June,  1892. 

I.  That  the  author  of  the  paper  be  requested  to  prepare  a  circuit 
uig  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  said  societies  and  forward  the  same 
the  Association  to  the  President  of  each  Couuty  Board  of  Education  c 
Fehmary  I,  1892. 

Signed,  Lrrov  D,  Brown, 

S.  G.  S.  Dunbar. 
Mrs.  Riddle. 
K         The  Committee   on  Resolutions,   consisting  of  Superintendentai 
PMonroe   and    Wagner    and    Principal  Lucky,    pre-seiited    but    one, 
which  gave  deserved  thanks  to  the  people  of  Riverside,  Superintend- 
ent Keyes,  and  all  others  who  had  contributed  to  make  the  stay  of  the 
teachers  pleasant.     This  was  adopted,  and  many  were  about  to  leave 
for  the  train  when  J,  G.  Jury,  of  San  Jose,  arose  and  read  a  set  of  resn- 
tutious  condemning  the  State  series  of  text-books  in  strong  terms,  and 
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asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  Legisla- 
ture for  relief.  The  resolutions  were  tabled,  and,  upon  motion  of  Prof. 
Keyes,  the  whole  subject  matter  was  referred  to  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, with  a  request  to  report  to  the  Association  at  the  next  session. 

The  session  being  about  to  close,  President  Seaman  appointed 
Superintendent  Monroe  to  escort  President-elect  Baldwin,  of  National 
City,  to  the  chair.  The  President,  in  surrendering  the  gavel  to  his  suc- 
cessor, took  occasion  to  say  that  it  was  made  of  orange  wood  grown  on 
the  lawn  of  the  Normal  school  at  Los  Angeles,  and  olive  wood  from 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Taking  the  handle  out  of  the  head  of 
the  gavel,  he  said  that  it  was  typical  of  the  Association — separated 
it  was  a  useless  thing,  but  united  it  became  the  emblem  of  authority. 

To  the  appropriate  remarks  of  the  outgoing  President  the  incom- 
ing President  responded  in  a  fitting  manner,  saying  he  had  already  in- 
voked the  favor  of  the  Deity  in  the  discharge  of  the  new  and  onerous 
duties  thus  imposed  upon  him,  and  pledged  his  best  efforts  for  the  up- 
building of  the  Association. 

The  following  resolution,  introduced  by  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Parker, 

and  seconded  by  Professor  Keyes,  was  adopted: 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  urges  upon  all  teachers  the  importance  of 
such  judicious  teaching  of  the  the  laws  of  life  as  shall  lift  the  school  life  of  every 
child  into  an  atmosphere  where  no  impurity  can  dwell. 

trhasurer's  report. 

Cash  in  treasury  at  opening  of  Riverside  meeting $     59  75 

Received  for  dues,  etc. ,  Riverside  meeting 463  00 

Total $  522  75 

Total  expense  of  Riverside  meeting 90  00 

Balance  on  hand $432  75 

It  was  voted  to  allow  the  Secretary  $50  for  his  services. 
Adjourned. 


Association  Notes. 


Professor  John  Dickinson,  though  not  on  the  programme,  was  one  of  the  clos- 
est listeners  during  all  the  session.  Nothing  seemed  to  escape  him.  His  many 
friends  were  glad  to  take  him  by  the  hand. 

Ex-Superintendent  Meredith,  of  Ventura, was  on  hand  to  serve  where  needed. 
His  lace  is  a  familiar  one  at  conventions. 
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Our  old  friend,  Charles  M.  Drake  was  there — with  his  wife.  He  has  turned 
a  new  leaf  by  this  departure. 

Supt.  Fanny  McG.  Martin  deserves  well  at  the  hands  of  our  Southern  friends. 
This  was  her  second  trip  to  the  South — San  Diego  and  Riverside. 

Secretary  Greeley  was  cool,  clearheaded  and  obliging. 

Superintendent  Keyes  was  everywhere. 

Superintendent  Frye  is  as  clear  cut  in  speech  as  he  is  of  face.  San  Bernardino 
is  justly  proud  of  him. 

Superintendent  Monroe,  though  eagerly  interested  in  the  discussions,  never 
for  a  moment  failed  to  observe  the  little  courtesies  that  lend  life  a  charm. 

The  three  last-named  are  called  by  some  "Those  boy  Superintendents.'' 

Professors  Dozier  and  Hutton,  and  Principals  Eunis,  Housh  and  Rowell,  for- 
merly of  the  North,  seem  to  be  enjoying  the  Southern  citrus  belt. 

Casper  Hodson  saw  to  it  that  teachers  were  introduced  to  the  best  educational 
Journals  of  the  day. 

President-elect  Baldwin  is  not  stern,  thoirgh  he  looks  it.  He  is  simply  very 
much  in  earnest. 

There  was  no  use  talking  about  it.  Fresno  wanted  the  Association.  It  sent 
Superintendent  Kirk,  and  got  it.     Mrs.  Kirk  was  an  efficient  ally. 

Professor  Pierce's  friends  regretted  his  absence,  and  the  cause  of  it — Mrs.  P.'s 
sudden  and  severe  illness. 

County  Superintendent  Beattie,  of  San  Bernardino,  is  quiet,  but  he  under- 
stands himself  and — the  situation. 

By  the  absence  (on  account  of  serious  illness)  of  Mrs.  Purnell,of  the  Sacra- 
mento High  School,  the  Association  was  deprived  of  a  fine  paper. 

The  hall  was  cold,  a  fact  that  distressed  the  entertainers  as  much  as  the  visi- 
tors.   Such  weather  is  unexpected  in  Riverside. 

Professor  Knepper,  of  Santa  Barbara,  is  a  fellow  townsman  of  the  editor. 
Revs.  Wright  and  Winbigler,  of  Riverside  are  college  mates  of  the  same. 

There  were  463  membership  certificates  sold.  Among  these  and  in  attendance 
were:  Two  University  Presidents,  six  College  and  University  Professors,  eight  City 
Suj>erintendents,  eight  County  Superintendents,  two  ex-County  Superintendents, 
seven  Normal  School  Professors,  and  two  School  journal  editors;  169  certificates 
were  held  by  men.  294  by  women. 

Miss  Sallic  Owens,  a  member  of  the  Tehama  County  Board  of  Education, 
came  from  farthest  up  north. 

Dr.  Jordan's  practical  way  of  putting  the  case  of  the  veteran  teacher,  J.  C. 
Pelton,  gave  Mrs.  Prag,  of  the  Pension  Association,  a  capital  inspiration  for  her 
opening  remarks. 

Supt.  Harr  Wagner  is  a  journalist,  having  for  years  edited  the  Golden  Era, 
San  Diego. 

COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 


Kx-officio  chairman:  J.  W.  Anderson, Sacramento. 

One-year  members :  W.  M.  Friesner,  Loh  Angeles;  Robert  A.  Pennell,  Marysvillc; 
Mrs.  Kincaid,  Han  Francisco. 
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Two-year  members:  George  Kleeberger,  San  Jose;  Dr.  Earl  Barnesi  Palo  Alto;  Miaa 
£Hza(i.  Welch,  Shasta. 

Three-year  members:  \V.  S.  Monroe,  Pasadena;  J.  W.  Linscott,  Santa  Cruz;  Wm. 
Carey  Jones,  Berkeley. 

Four-year  members :  F.  A.  Molyneaux,  Pomona;  Jas.  A.  Foshay,  Monrovia;  E.  T. 
Pierce,  Cliico. 

Five-year  members :  C.  E.  Ilutton,  Los  Angeles;  C.  H.  Keyes,  Riverside;  Jas.  G. 
Kennedy,  San  Francisco. 

Superintendent  Wood. 


JJorn  in  Meigs  county,  Ohio,  in  1856.     Parents  of  Ohio  birth.     Attended  district 

• 

scliool  until  nine  years  of  a>ce,  when  parents  moved  to  St.  Fran9ois  county,  Mo.,  in  the 
heart  of  the  woods.  School  was  out  of  the  question.  At  the  age  of  twenty  came  to  Cali- 
fornia. Worked  on  a  ranch  in  the  winter;  went  to  school  in  the  summer.  Attended  the 
San  Jose  Normal  from  '78  to '79.  In  the  latter  year  received  a  certiticate  at  the  last  ex- 
amination held  by  the  State  lioard.  IVgan  teaching  in  Marcli,  '80;  was  elected  Prinoi- 
j)al  of  the  P^ast  End  school,  Salinas  C'ily,  in  '82  and  again  in  '86.  Elected  County  Sui»er- 
iutendent  in  '8(J  by  a  majority  of  ninety-three;  re-elected.in  '90  by  a  majority  of  490.  As 
he  says  himself.  "My  advancement  has  been  a  constant  struggle."  Otit  of  this  toil  has 
been  evolved  a  worthy  Superintentendent.  He  hates  shams  and  appreciates  merit.  He 
is  not  slow  to  detect  weakness,  but  he  teeks  to  improve  his  teachers  rather  than  drive 
them  away.  In  his  office  there  is  system  and  accuracy.  In  the  field  among  his  teachers 
and  trustees,  he  is  helpful,  and  has  their  cordial  support.  He  married  a  Miss  Evelyn 
Miller,  of  Salinas,  and  has  one  child,  a  son,  seven  years  old. 


County  Institutes. 


rWe  reffivt  not  havinjr  received  an  account  of  the  Mendocino  Institute,  held  at  Fort  Bragg. 
Professor  Childs  and  Misis  .Shallenberger  nijiort  a  delightful  trip  and  session.] 

Shasta. — Institute  held  in  the  courtroom  at  Redding  on  December  2l8t,  22d  and  23d, 
with  P.  M.  Fisher  as  conductor. 

Eighty-seven  teachers  answered  roll-call,  certainly  a  goodly  number,  considering 
that  some  had  to  come  eighty  or  ninety  miles,  crossing  mountain  ranges  covered  with 
snow  four  or  five  feet  deep.     The  following  special  features  ch  aracterized  the  sessions: 

1.  Promptness  in  beginning  at  the  time  set  for  the  various  exercises. 

2.  Few  cases  of  tardiness  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

3.  The  excellent  quality  of  the  papers  read  and  the  able  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
jects were  handled. 

4.  The  spirited  interest  taken  in  everything  connected  with  the  Institute  by  every 
teacher,  and  the  great  number  of  visitors. 

6.  The  esprit  de  corps  existing  among  the  teachers,  and  the  social  attainments  of  the 
pedagogues  collectively  and  individually. 

It  wa.s,  without  doubt,  the  most  fruitful  Institute  ever  held  in  Shasta  county.  Many 
persons  not  engaged  in  teaching  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Institute  from  beginning  to 
end. 
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The  subjects  of  Grammar  and  Arithmetic  called  forth  the  liveliest  discussion.  It 
took  a  practical  parliamentarian  to  recognize  every  one  who  was  entitled 
to  recojjnition.  Mr.  Fisher  had  to  limit  the  speakers  to  three  minutes*  time. 
Prof.  Washi-ngion  Wilson,  of  the  (liico  Normal  School,  gave  an  interesting  svnopsis  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Psvohology.  State  Superintendent  Anderson  called 
special  attention  to  "Economy"  in  st^hool  m:itters,  and  neatness  of  schoolhouse  and  sur- 
roundings. Mi-s.  Dow  rejvl  an  excellent  paper  on  **Stimulants  and  Narcotics."  Miss 
Mary  Snell  gave  some  good  original  thoughts  on  "School  Discipline.  Miss  Madge 
Welsh  captured  the  Institute  by  the  class  exercise  in  reading  with  primary  pupils.  Mrs. 
Bell  gave  a  fine  exhibition  in  calistheni(?s  with  third  grade  pupils.  Reeve  Wool- 
sey  treated  diacritical  marks  in  an  able  manner,  and  Harry  Murrish  compared  Elemen- 
tary Education  in  England  with  the  Public  Schools  in  the  United  States.  C.  E.  Parkin- 
son treated  the  subject  of  "Relative  Importance  of  Arithmetic  and  Grammar"  in  a 
masterly  manner.  Wm.  Ringrialda,  of  E<lgewood  car.ie  over  for  the  occasion,  aud  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  very  entertaining  visitor.  P.  M.  Fisher  lectured  on  ^'Christmas 
Reminiscenc<»s,"  and  delighted  the  audience  with  his  vivid,  homelike  pictures. 

State  Superintendent  Anderson  delivereil  a  very  fine  address  on  "Education,"  and 
Wm.  Ringnahla  addressed  a  large  as^sembly  on  "Sign  Language."  Visitor. 

RuTTK. — Our  Institute  was  a  very  enthusiastic  one.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
amount  of  sickness  prevalent  among  the  tejichers,  there  were  seventy-seven  present  the 
first  day.  Vice-President  D.  W.  Rraddock  organ ize<l  the  Institute  during  the  absence  of 
Supt.  (t.  II.  Stcmt,  who  was  reported  sick. 

The  evening  lecture,  "Study  of  Literature,"  by  Profes.sor  Griggs,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, was  a  grand  treat.  Superintendent  Stout  was  able  to  appear  on  the  second  day 
and,  although  unlit  for  active  work,  his  presence  proved  inspiring  and  everything  ran 
smoothly.  During  the  morning  session  the  programme  was  varied  by  a  talk  on  *'Shake- 
speare"  by  Prof.  Ernest  (Griggs,  who  showed  himself  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  held  his  audience  spelll)ound  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  Institute  throughout  was  an  extremely  pleasant  one.  The  teachers,  some  tras- 
tees  an<l  several  prominent  /riends  of  education  showed  their  appreciation  by  rej^ular 
attendance.  The  Profc»ssors  and  a.^sistants  of  the  Chico  Normal  School  were  especially 
energetic  in  their  endeavors. 

A  Teachers'  Reception  was  given  by  the  Chico  teachers  to  all  Rutte  county  teachers 
on  Tuesdav  evening,  at  the  rib*idence  of  Hon.  T.  II.  Barnard.  All  were  handsomelv 
treated  and  entertained.  E.  S. 

Kern. — A  three  davs'  session  was  held  in  Rakersfield  Januarv  4-6.  Fiftv 
teachers  responded  at  roll  call,  with  (piotations.  Mrs.  L.  Rousseau  intnxiuced  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  "Patriotism,"  in  which  the  teachers  generally  participated.  Miss 
Ida  Vandrrgaw  read  an  excellent  essay  on  "The  Tse  of  the  School  Library."  The  sev- 
eral topics  in  arithmetic  were  presenle<l  by  ('.  N.  Mills,  Wm.  Lloyd,  L.  M.  Hollings- 
worth,  and  Mrs.  B.  D.  Rogers.  The  Subject,  "Shortening  the  Course  of  Study,*'  was 
sharply  discussed,  and  a  resoution  declaring  the  course  "too  extensive  and  burdensome'' 
was  overwhelmingly  voted  down.  Intermediate  and  Primary  class  work  were  exempli- 
fied by  classes  in  cluirge  respectively  of  -Mis-; .].  B.  (Jregory  and  Mi.^8  A.  C.  Moulty.  Geo. 
Hanscom  treated  "Advanced  Heading'  in  the  same  manner.  Mias  Crusoe  exemplified 
licr  manner  of  giving  temperance  instruction  to  a  Primary  class.  "Word  Analysis'*  was 
presented  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Williams;  "Penmanship,"  by  II.  L.  levering  and  Mrs.  D.  R. 
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Hogers;  "History/'   by   Mr.  'Benson;  and  '*Civil   Oovornment,"   by  E.   A.    Kousseaii. 

County  Superintendent  Ilarrell  gave  practical  addresses  on   *  Teachers*  lieports"  and 

*'^5cbool  Law."     Hon.  John  P.  Irish  delivered  two  eminently  practical  addresHes  in  the 

evening:  Subjects:  *'What  the  Coninion   School  Should  Be,"  and  "What  Shall  We  Do 

Viih  Our  Boys  After  They  I^eave  School?"     Extracts  will  appear  in  the  March  Joi'u- 

SAL.     It  was  largely  an  Institute  of  the  teachers,  and  they  voted  it  satisfactory. 

TuxARK. — The    Tulare   County    Teachers*     Institute    met     in    annual     session 
on  Monday,  December  21st,  in  the  assembly  hull  of  the  public  school  building  in  Visa- 
lia,  and  the  session  closed    December  2ikl.    County  Superintendent  Crooksbank   pre- 
sided, assisted  by  Vice  Presidents  C  V,  Childress,  of  Hanford,  II.  C.  Faber,  of  Tulare, 
and  W.  J.  Council,  of  Visalia.     Miss  Julia  I-.evy,  of  the  Tulare  Hi|>h  School,  fille<l  the 
position  of  Secretary. 

I'eunty  Superintendent  Crookshank's  address  was  able  and  interesting,  worded  as 

H  ^ras  in  choicest  diction  and  full  of  good  a<lvice  to  his  tca*'hers.     An  interesting  paper 

Ofi    * 'Elementary  Sounds"  was  presented  by  J.  C.  Shipley,  and  one  on  ** Penmanship," 

by    Xj.  Robinson.  A  practical  discussion  of  the  subjei't,  "English  in  the  Public  Schools," 

hy  Alias  Crump  of  Tulare,  and  of  the  "Metric  System,*'  by  C.  A.  McCourt,  of  I^moore, 

cojrx-mpleted  the  programme  for  the  first  half  day. 

In  the  afternoon  the  teachers  listened  to  a  uunil)er  of  well-i)repared  papers  and  ad- 
drc?*9-%ses,  and  during  the  evening  session  Dr.  Isaac  Crook,  of  the  I'niversity  of  the  Pacific, 
del  i  '^ere*!  a  lecture  on  ''How  We  Climbed  Pike's  Peak."  The  evening  lecture  was  pre- 
ceci^?dby  an  enjoyable  musicale  and  elocutionary  entertainment  by  teachers  of  the 
coi.»  nty. 

The  papers  read  antl  the  discussions  during  the  sessions  on  Tuesday  were  excec<l- 
in^^rlv  interesting,  and  the  lecture  of  Prof.  John  Dickinson  on  the  "( ieology  of  the 
Stsm-irrs,"  wasenjoyetl  by  the  large  audience  which  crowdetl  the  hall.  The  ProfVs»Jor  is  al 
alvvstvs  interesting,  and  on  this  occasion  aboimdiMl  with  hninor.  The  la«<t  dayV  session  was 
rei>l^te  with  in-^triictive  suggestions  and  disi'ussions,  and  when  the  Institute  adjounuMl  it 
^f^>*  the  general  s<»ntiment  that  the  teachers  of  Tulare  county  would  return  to  their 
1*^ 'lies  and  st'hools  much  better  prepare<l  than  ever  before  to  insirncl  the  youth  of  the 
c<^>tnitry  in  the  ways  of  knowUnlge. 


Constitution  of  the  California  State  Teachers'  Association. 


PiiEAMRi.i:.      F(»r  the  purpos*»  of  furtherin^r  the  <»<lu<-ation;il  iutcrot-^  of  tlu*  Stair, 

°**    Kivin;:  I'tliciency  to  our  s<*hool  sy^itciii,  of  fiirui«.liin^'  a   practical)!!'  ha-^i-^  for  unittnl 

^^•tiDu  among  thos<'  dovote<l  to  ther.iuse  in  which  wc  are  now  cngau'cd,  and  of  >ccnrin^ 

^'^<i  niainiaining  for  theoflii-e  of  teacher  its  true  rank  anionic  the  profcssi(Mi-..  wc.  the  nictii- 

^•r^  of  this  AsMXMation,  do  hereby  adopt  the  following 

CONSTITCTION. 

SwTinx  I.  Namk.  This  Organization  shall  be  known  as  the  California  Teach- 
ers' Association. 

Sfx\  II.  Mkmhkil**!!!!*.  .\11  pcrsous  who  are  now,  or  wht>  may  be  hereafter,  olH. 
dally  connected  with  the  public  or  private  whoids  of  this  State,  or  interesteil  in  the 
cause  of  education,  may  become  nuMubersof  the  Association  by  signing  the  Constitution 
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and  puyin^  an  annual  fee  of  one  doll&r.  The  Secretary  of  this  Association  shall  anniiallj 
pul>liMh  in  the  November  number  of  the  official  hducational  Joamat  of  this  State, 
without  ex]>en<e  to  the  AHsooiation,  a  list  of  the  members,  provided  however,  that 
before  dropping  any  member  for  non-payment  of  due8.  such  member  shall,  one  roouih 
before  that  publication,  l»e  notified  that  dues  for  the  current  year  are  now  payable. 

Sw.  111.  Offickrs.  The  officers  t>f  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  two 
Vice-l*ri*sidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  ami  a  Rail  Road  Secretary,  whose  duty  it 
shall  he  to  make  arran^ment  for  the  ntte  of  transportati<m  of  members  of  this  body  ; 
and  tlu^e  officers,  toj^et her  with  the  Presidents  of  the  Sections  hereinafter  provided  for, 
shall  constitute  an  executive  committee. 

Term :     .\11  officers  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  vear. 

Election  :  The  ele<'tion  of  the  foregoing  officers  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  any  mem- 
ber may  place  a  name  in  nominatitm  for  any  office,  provided,  however,  that  no  nomi- 
nating speiH^hes  shall  he  permilte<l,  and  that  if  no  person  shall  receive  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  for  any  offict*  upon  the  first  four  ballots,  at  each  ballot  thereafter  the  name 
upon  tlie  list  receiving  the  lowest  nutiibcr Of  votc^  shall  l>e  dropped,  and  so  on  until  the 
majority  of  the  votes  shall  have  been  secured  by  one  candidate:  and  this  election  shall 
take  place  at  the  opening  of  the  a(terno<m  session  of  the  second  day  of  the  winter  meeting. 

SfX'.    IV.       Dl'TIFl*  AND  POWKHS  OK  TIIK  KxWirTIVK  CoMMITTKF.       It  shall  1)6  the 

duty  of  the  Kxecutive  ('ommittiH*  to  fix  the  time  for  holding  general  meetings  of  the 
Association,  to  prepare  programs,  to  procure  the  attendance  of  lecturers  and  other 
speakers,  and  to  make  all  the  neccessary  arrangements  for  the  meeting. 

Indebtedness:  They  shall  not  incur  any  indebtetlucKs  in  excess  of  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

I'acancies:  They  shall  have  power,  by  majority  vote,  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  office 
occurring  U'tween  meetings  of  the  .\ss<K'iati<m. 

Annual  Report :  They  shall  make  to  the  .Association,  on  the  last  day  of  its  winter 
meeting,  an  annual  reiH)rt  of  its  finances  and  meml)ership,  which  report  shall  be  submit- 
ted in  writing. 

Older  of  Business  :  The  Kxecutive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  arrange  the 
order  of  business  at  all  meetings:  provided  that  the  reports  of  Standing  Committees 
j4hall  be  heanl  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  the  winter  meeting. 

SKf.  V.  MKKTixciS.  There  shall  l)e  a  general  meeting  during  the  Christmas 
holidays,  at  a  point  to  be  determine^l  by  a  vote  of  the  .Association,  in  the  same  manner 
as  heretofore  prescribed  for  the  election  of  officers,  so  that  the  claims  of  each  city  to 
<M)nsideration  may  be  presente<l  by  one  speaker  who  shall  not  occupy  more  than  five, 
luinutes;  and  Mie  Kxecufive  Committee  may  call  a  second  meeting  in  June  or  July,  at 
sudi  place  as  thev  mav  determine. 

SKr.  VI.  Claims.  All  claims  against  the  Association  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treas- 
urer u|M>n  the  order  of  the  President,  countersigneil  by  the  Secretary.  Whenever  the 
Trejisurer  shall  doubt  the  validitv  of  anv  claim,  for  which  an  order  on  the  Treasury 
niay  he  presented,  he  may  submit  the  same  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sin  .  VII.  Amkndments.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  or  altered,  provided 
at  lea>t  one  <l ay's  notice  in  writing,  embodying'the  amendment  or  amendments  to  be 
made,  be  given  in  open  session  of  the  Association,  and  provided,  further,  the  same  shall 
be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  V(»te  of  the  members  present,  which  vote  shall  not  be 
taken  later  than  the  next  t<i  the  last  day  of  the  genend  session. 

Si:c.  VI 11.  HiKjANiZATioN  OF  Dkpartmknts.  This  Association  shall  upon  the 
a<ioptiot)  of  this  Section,  proceed  to  organize  four  departments  to  be  known  respectively, 
as  tlie  "Department  of  Primary  and  (irammar  Schools,"  the  "Department  of  High  and 
Normni  Schools,"  the  **Depart'ment  of  (  ollcires  and  Tniversities,"  the  "Department  of 
Supervision."  Each  Department  shall  elect  its  own  President  and  Secretary,  and  pre- 
pare its  own  program — which  shall  occupy  the  mornings  of  the  aiinual  sessions — sub- 
mittin;;  thesame  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  (ieneral  Association  for  publication. 

Claims  of  Departtnent  Expenses:  And  it  is  further  j>rovided  that  no  indebted- 
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Deas  for  any  DepaHment  shall  be  incurred  save  with  the  consent  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  (xeneral  Association. 

Sec.  IX.  The  Advisory  Body  of  this  Association  shall  be  composed  of  fifteen 
members,  who,  together  with  the  StateSuperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  shall  con- 
stitute the  Council  of  £xlucation.  Its  duty  shall  be  to  consider  and  report  to  the  general 
body  the  desirability  and  means  of  securing  reform  in  educational  legislation  and  prac- 
tice. The  term  of  office  for  meml>ers  of  this  Council  shall  be  five  years,  provided, 
however,  the  first  list  of  members  shall  be  appointed  bv  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion immediately  upcm  the  adoption  of  this  Section :  tliree  to  serve  for  one  year,  three 
for  two  years,  three  for  three  vears,  three  for  four  years,  and  three  for  five  years,  and, 
annuallv  thereafter,  three  memters  shall  be  chosen  bv  members  of  the  C'ouncil  to  serve 
for  the  full  term  of  five  years.  The  Council  shall  also  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies 
occurring  in  its  membership. 

And  it  is  further  provided  that  the  President  of  the  Association  shall,  in  appoint- 
ing the  list  of  members,  designate  the  State  Sui)erintendent  as  Temporary  ('hairman 
and  shall  also  designate  a  Temporary  Vice-President  and  Secretary,  and  these  three 
shall  act  as  Temporary  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council,  prepare  the  first  program, 
and  serve  until  a  permanent  organization  is  perfected. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  liodv  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  July,  1892,  at  a  time 
and  place  to  be  designated  by  the  Exe<:utive  Committee  of  the  Council  lierein  provided 
for,  and  therejifter  the  Council  shall  meet  semi-annually,  alternating  its  sessions 
between  the  cities  of  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles. 


An  exchange  prints  the  following  specimen   sentences,  handed  in  to  the  Board  of 
Examination  by  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates: 
The  doctor  ^'v^/alacious^  for  his  patient. 
The  celurean  fienjcm  may  be  found. 
The  Silurian  is  a  fish. 
They  gave  a  comatose  of  the  place. 
G?w<i/^5^  bodies  appear  small  from  the  earth. 
The  isolation  of  the  particles  caused  nmch  dust. 
Sophistry  is  feeling  for  another. 
She  gave  a  sophistry  for  not  coming. 
The  Dr.  performed  a  diagnosis  on  the  body. 
She  drew  a  diagnosis  figure. 
Edison  was  an  ingenuous  ht)y. 
It  was  verv  ingenuous  to  throw  Columbus  in  prison. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  crickets  have  been  purchased  in  the  city  of  Boston  for  the 
use  of  children  whose  feet  do  not  touch  the  floor  in  Boston  schoolrooms.  The  world 
moves.  Mental  images  of  the  small  children  of  other  days — not  many  years  ago,  more 's 
the  pity — sitting  on  the  front  seiits  with  dangliu<]:  feet  and  drooping  energies,  cooking 
slowly  lieside  the  box  stove  in  winter,  rise  before  the  mind's  eye. — ^V.  K  School  Journal. 

Ill.iter.\te  Vender — AppricotsI  Appricots?  Three  for  ten  centsi 

Miss  Minerva  Abfiolute,   from  Boston — Oh,   most  wretched   mani    I  wanted  some 

apricota  m>  much;  but  your  atrocious  mispronunciation  has  made  it  quite  impossible  for 

roe  to  relbh  them. — Boston  Courier, 

The  wettest  place  in  the  world  is  at  Cherra-Ponjee,  in  the  Khasi  Hills  of  Assam. 
Th«  fall  of  rain  for  a  single  month  has  ranged  from  100  to  200  inches. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


ClIICO. 

Mrs.  Pierce  is  teaching  her  cla*vses  again,  after  a  severe  ilhie«s. 

A  giinlener  from  llie  State  ( 'apitol  grounds  will  be  securetl,  to  do  needed  landscaping. 

The  steps  and  portico  to  the  Normal  are  about  completed.  They  add  much  to  the 
beaut V  of  the  exterior  view. 

Professors  Sevmour  and  Ritter  and  Misses  Rice  and  Pannenter,  of  the  FacuUv,  were 
at  the  State  Assiwiation  meeting. 

Professor  Ritter  has  taken  his  friends  by  surprise  by  the  appearance  in  a  bookstore 
of  an  arithmetic  of  which  he  is  the  author.     He  kept  his  secret  well. 

Professor  Washington  Wilson,  of  Chieo,  has  been  invited  to  read  a  paper  before 
the  Normal  Department  of  the  National  l^Mucarional  Association  at  Saratoga. 

LOS   ANrfELl->*. 

Almost  the  entire  Faculty,  with  Principal  More  at  the  head,  attended  the  State  As- 
sociation. 

8 AN   J08E. 

Miss  Alice  I^rotherton  has  been  promoteti  by  election  to  a  position  in  the  Red  BlafT 
School. 

The  Tebbe  brothers  are  teaching  in  Siskiyou.  George  is  Principal  at  Yreka.  Miss 
Julian  is  one  of  his  assistants. 

On  January  28th  the  Roard  of  Normal  Trustees  held  their  semi-annual  meetiDg.  A 
petition  was  received,  signed  by  150  teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  Santa  Clara  county, 
and  also  by  a  numl)er  of  the  Normal  School  students,  asking  that  the  Bible  be  reinstated 
in  the  school.  The  Board  then  went  into  an  executive  session,  and  after  a  very  animated 
discussion  the  matter  was  postponed  indefinitely. 

The  Executive  (.'ommittee  reportetl  that  duiing  the  past  six  months  the  following 
appointments  had  been  made: 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Iluajlie-i,  teacher  of  history  for  the  tir.'it  term  at  a  salary  of  $600  for  the 
term. 

Kmily  J.  Hamilton,  substitute  during  five  months^ 

Leave  of  absence  gjante<l  to  MissPethcll,  at  a  salary  of  J?yO  per  month  from  Sep- 
teml)er  1st. 

Miss  R.  F.  Fnglish,  tenchcr  in  place  of  Mrs.  (ieorgc  transferred  at  asalary  of  $100 
per  month,  from  September  1st. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Mc.'Kinnon,  as  a  teacher  in  the  Normal  department,  from  September 
1st,  at  a  salary  of  $1(M)  per  month. 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  (rcorge,  actinj^  prccH^ptress,  from  Aui4U«<t  1st,  at  a  salary  fixed  by  the 
ard  for  that  position,  viz.:  sl42.'')()per  month.,  vice  Miss  M.  J.  Titas,  resigned. 


Bo 


Miss  lU'tliell's  leave  of  absence  was  cxtcnilc<l  tiirou;^li  the  remainder  of  the  vear. 
Miss  Paine  was  elected  as  a  substitute. 

Miss  I^.  Sudarnore  was  elected  as  a  teacher  in  place  of  Miss  (J.  IJennett,  resigned. 

The  rcsiu:nation  of  Mrs.  J.  N.  Hughes,  teacher  of  history,  wii-><  accepted. 

Miss  Elizabeth, McKinnon  and  Aliss  English  were  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

Miss  Helen  Sprague  was  continued  as  assistant  librarian,  and  to  do  such  other  work 
as  the  Principal  may  assign. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Next  year  to  Fresno. 

Thk  Riverside  papers  gave  full  and  handsome  notices. 

The  programme  was  excellent.  There  were  .some  disappointing 
vacancies. 

A  full  report  of  the  Tehama  Teacher's  Institute  will  appear  in  the 
March  Journal. 

The  editor  acknowledges  hospitalities  received  at  the  hands  of 
Superintendent  Keyes  and  Rev.  W.  A.  Wright,  at  Riverside,  and  Supt. 
Monroe,  at  Pasadena. 

Some  of  the  departments  of  the  Journal  have  either  been 
crowded  out  or  given  unusually  small  space,  because  it  is  due  that 
the  report  of  the  Association  should  be  given  in  full. 

The  representation  from  the  north  was  small,  but  it  had  a  promi- 
nent place  on  the  programme.  The  southern  third  of  the  State  fur- 
nished four-fifths  of  the  members;  the  personnel  of  this  four-fifths  is 
above  the  average  body  of  teachers  in  point  of  ability  ,  and  it  is  an 
earnest,  wide-awake  element,  too. 

The  Association  stayed  in  the  south  long  enough.  The  north 
was  growing  very  restive.  It  comes  to  the  middle  of  the  State  with. 
the  same  good  will  with  which  it  was  sent  south  three  years  ago.  Its 
stay  in  the  south  did  that  section  good,  and  was  of  real  benefit  to  the 
Association.  It  put  new  life  into  it;  it  put  money  into  its  treasury. 
The  friends  made  there  will  attend  future  meetings,  wherever  held. 
We  have  become  better  acquainted,  to  the  benefit  of  the  profession 
and  the  schools. 

Frank  E.  Plummer,  President  of  the  Department  of  Secondary 
Instruction  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  solicits  helpful 
suggestions  for  the  July  meeting  at  Saratoga.  He  promises  a  "rich, 
varied  and  helpful**  program.  Urges  teachers  and  principals  "through- 
out the  continent  to  make  up  their  minds  to  attend  the  meeting,  etc.'* 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  California  will  not  be  unrepresented  there, 
but  we  believe  that  the  California  teachers  are  just  now  busy  devising 
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ways  and  means  to  attend  the  educative  and  educational  exhibit  at 
Chicago  in  '93. 

Who  may  be  sent  to  the  Whittier  Reform  School? 

A  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  years 
convicted  of  crime,  which  committed  by  an  adult  would  be  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  or  penitentiary. 

A  Grand  Jury,  instead  of  finding  an  indictment  against  an  infant 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  may  recommend  to  the  Court  that  the  party 
be  sent  to  Whittier. 

Parents  may  make  complaint  in  writing  to  the  District  Attorney, 
furnishing  due  proof  that  the  child  is  incorrigible,  vicious,  and  beyond 
their  control,  etc. 

For  full  information  on  the  subject  apply  to  your  District  Attorney. 
For  a  circular  of  information  write  to  Superintendent,  Reform  School, 
Whittier,  Cal. 

A  MOST  singular  omission  from  the  programme  was  the  subject  of 
** School  Exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.**  The  teachers  of  the 
State  naturally  want  to  know  what  is  expected  of  them  in  this  matter. 
Many  of  them  may  not  favor  an  exhibit.  All  ought  to  know  definitely 
at  the  earliest  day  just  what  the  programme  is.  Again,  at  the  Super- 
intendents* Convention  in  Dec.,*90,  competitive  plans  of  an  exhibit  were 
submitted  to  a  Committee  of  Award.  The  prize,  a  check  for  $100,  from 
D.  O.  Mills,  was  given  to  Warren  L.  Cheney.  The  Convention  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  matter  of  an  exhibit,  pre- 
sumably in  accordance  with  the  plans  adopted.  A  bill  asking  for  an 
appropriation  was  prepared,  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature.  Upon 
the  advice  of  members  who  were  laboring  to  secure  the  $300,000  ap- 
propriation this  separate  bill  was  not  pushed,  the  understanding  being 
that  if  the  large  appropriation  was  made  the  schools  could  secure  a 
share.  The  State  Commission  is  now  fairly  at  work  distributing 
the  funds.  The  next  Superintendents'  Convention  will  meet  in  Dec- 
ember, '92.  The  State  Association  will  meet  a  few  weeks  later.  The 
exhibit,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  should  be  sent  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of 
*93,  and  should  be  prepared  this  summer.  The  Journal  called  the 
attention  of  teachers  to  the  subject,  in  several  issues.  The  committee 
appointed  by  the  Superintendents,  and  the  associate  members  desig- 
nated by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  its  meeting  January  15,  should 
meet  at  an  early  date  and  decide  upon  a  plan  of  action. 
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OFFICIAL  department: 

February,  1892. 


J.  W.  Anderson,        -  .        .        .        Superintendent  Public  Instruction 

A.  B.  Anderson,    -        -        -        -       Deputy  Superintendent  Public  Instruction 


The  following  decisions  have  been  rendere.1  since  the  last  list  reported  : — 

286.  The  law  does  not  allow  teachers  any  salary  for  teaching  upon  a  legal  h<>li(hiy. 
Teachers  ought  not  teach  on  a  legal  holiday  ;    truFtecs  have  no  right  to  require  them 
to  teach  upon  these  days,  nor  to  make  up  for  le&ral  holidays  by  teaching  additional   days. 

287.  The  location  of  school  buildings  must  be  made  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
electors  voting  at  the  meeting  called  for  that  purpose  under  section  1617  of  the  Political 
Code,  subdivision  20. 

288.  Trustees  have  no  power  to  condemn  property  upon  which  to  erect  a  school 
building.    The  action  for  condemnation  must  be  had  in  a  court  of  law. 

289.  Attorney  General  Hart  has  decided  that  the  law  permitting  or  authorising  the 
temporary  transfer  of.  moneys  from  another  fund  to  the  School  Fund  in  order  to  avoid 
the  necessity  for  teachers  discounting  their  warrants,  is  constitutional:  TheCounty 
Treasurer,  upon  request  of  the  County  Superintendent,  can  transfer  sufficient  moneys 
from  any  fund  in  which  there  is  a  surplus,  the  same  to  be  replaced  when  the  taxes  are 
collected. 

290.  In  cases  where  kindergarten  classes  have  been  established,  the  children  under 
six  years  of  age  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  children  over  seventeen.  Child- 
ren over  seventeen  have  always  t)een  counted  in  estimating  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance. Pupils  attending  High  Schools  are  not  counted,  l>ecau8e  neither  City  High 
Schools  nor  other  High  Schools  are  supported  except  as  provided  by  law.  The  State 
Fand  is  never  apportioned  to  High  Schools;  nor  do  they  receive  any  benefit  from 
County  Funds.  These  schools  in  cities  are  supportetl  by  city  taxes;  and  where  formed 
ander  the  County  or  Union  High  School  Bills,  they  are  pupported  as  provided  in  those 
Bills.     (291 — 302  inclusive  will  appear  in  the  March  number.) 

We  hope  that  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Ktlucation  will  study  the  following. 
This  office  has  enough  to  do  without  being  c>Mipelled  to  write  and  write  for  the  infor- 
mation required  by  the  State  Board  : — 

1.  See  that  the  name  of  the  applicant  is  plainly  written  just  as  the  applicant  de- 
sires to  have  it  appear  on  the  diploma. 

2.  The  affidavit  specifying  the  times  when  and  places  where  the  applicant  has 
taught,  it  is  not  necessary  to  specifically  state  these  items  in  Hie  recommendation,  but 
instead  after  the  words  **  as  follows  *'  in  the  recommendation,  give  the  first  and  last 
date  of  experience. 

3.  See  that  the  recommendation  has  upon  it  the  seal  of  the  Board. 

4.  Use  the  form  of  affidavit  prepared  by  this  office. 

5.  As  the  superintendent  or  his  deputy  is  entitled  to  administer  oaths,  do  not  sub- 
{•eCthe  applicant  to  the  necessity  of  additional  expense  in  notary  fees. 
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6.  Donot  serai  ^i}>  aii\  ^if^>(Mication  when  the  applicant  has  not  Iiad  the  experience 
re<[uiro(i  in  the  /ktd/ir^Si/ioo/s  o(  ('alifornia. 

7.  Keni,emlJj^r,tU»t  no  lAlucational  or  Life  Diploma  of  the  higher  grade  will  be 
granted  to*jibv*jy¥rty  who  does  not  hold  a  Grammar  Seliool  Course,  or  High  School 
Certyica^y  whifh  has  Wen  j^rantwl  \i|x)n  an  examination  in  Hiarh  »S'1kk)1  brancheiii.  G. 
S«G!!  (ir.^iigh  Si'hool  (Vrtilicates  granted  ujxm  Normal  S'hool  Diplomas  will  not  be  ac- 

•4;<^)tO(r.lTy  the  State  Board  as  suHiriiMit  cre<lentials  for  anything  higher  than  nCirammar 
fxf^ie  I^kliu'ational  or  Life  I)i}>loma.  We  often  get  High  JSohool  C'ertificatets  which  have 
})een  grante<l  u|Mm  (».  S.  (.'.  Certificates,  which  in  turn  were  granteti  ni)on  either  (.Trammar 
Grade  Certiticrates  or  Xorinal  Sch<K)l  Diploma-t  without  additional  examination.  These 
will  not   Ik»  accepted  by  the  State  Board  for  the  Higher  Diplomas. 

8.  Remember  that  there  are  three  papers  that  must  \>e  sent  to  this  office,  viz.  :— 
The  rec<immendation  from  theC'ounty  Board. 

The  affidavit  of  the  applicant. 
The  proper  certilicate. 
y.     In  the  case  of  Life  Diplomas  send  the  fee  re<iuire<l  hy  law. 

10.  Kememher  that  the  diplomas  when  jjrante<l  by  the  State  I^ard  cannot  he  made 
out  iujizr  tuiuutes;  but  when  made  (uit,  which  will  U?  iis  speedily  as  possible,  they  will 
l)e  si'nt,  together  with  the  return  of  the  ci»rtitic:ite,  to  the  County  or  City  Suiwrintendeni 
for  distribution  to  the  ;»ppli«uits. 

1 1.  Be  sure  that  the  blank  receipts  *jeut  from  thi"*  office  are  fdled  out  and  returned. 

The  State  iHiard  (jf  Kdiicatiou  held   a  meeting  at  the  offH-e  c>f  the  Slate  Su|>erin- 
teiideut  on  .Ian.  l'>,  l^O'J.     .Ml  the  memlH'rs  were  prt»sout. 

Lile   r)i)ilomas  of    the   Higher  tirade  were  ^rantitl  to   Mary  J.  Colehan,   \V.  S. 
Cranmer,  Wills.  Monroe,  T.  L.  lleaton,  Lucy  Kicliards,  and  <ieo.  W.  Hall. 

Lit'*'  Diplomat  ofilie  Grammar  tirade  were  urauted  to  .Vnjrelina  Chambuud,  Bertha 
H.  .Jackson,  ("has.  L.  Kdgeriou.  Kittie O'Neill.  Kmiiia  L.  Aujjier,  Adam  L.  Anthony, 
Alitv  Blair.  Mis.  Fannie  S.  lUiri.  Allen  (':irmi«*l»ael,  Fbirence  K.  Conger,  Mar^ret 
(\>nnei-s.  Hcibcri  K.  (  ox.  Aima  .\I.  Da  I /.ell.  Marirarei  Ynimi;  Davis  Harry  Dearlwm. 
St^lina  hniistniir,  Helen  Flioi,  l.i//.if  S.  rarU-y,  Flla  A.  Fceny.  Miss  .Jennie  Fischer,  A 
<J.  (iarrwi)u,  <  rittcuiKu  IlainjiKni,  .Vuui--  llarriu;rti»n.  Mrs.  l-'va  L.  Hauck,  Louise  J. 
Hilk«'.  .In-e].liiiK"  F.  .loins  M:nv  .MiAnlitlJ'.  Klla  L.  Mi  "ray,  Mrs.  Clara  McLa!ii;hlin, 
Fn*e»iiMH  B.  Mill>  Marv  V..  Mm.»io.  Aibi-ri  Nnrris  Mr-.  I'Ha  1*'.  < )'( iorman,  Lillian  A. 
Biper,  Bertine  1^  I'nM-iiir,  William  11.  IIimhv.  Ilnuy.lan.  Bicbardson,  Mattie  N. 
Sbatiui'k.  L«'l:i  .Vdaline  >iiii|»-.m.  .Mary  St  r  wait.  B'luri  I.im*  Siorktou,  Granville  S. 
Trowbridi:*'.  :m«l  L.  B.  WiUon. 

\\\  F<bi«ati«»nal  Diplnina  of  tlie  I  Hiilirr  ( Jradi-  w  a- ur.nitr<|  inCnra  ^L  lioono. 

Ivlucatitiiial  Di|il»>ina«.  of  tlif  tirannnar  <ira<U"  \\fr»*  -jran't'd  lo  NtMtie  .\rn«dd.  -\de- 
lia  Aijer,  Katir  D.  Bakt*r,  (  m  ace  Banuy.  .M.  Liz/it-  Bnniiill,  Mr-.  .Joaunette  Bryan, 
]*.i'rtlia  M.  IiU'i/.  Mrs.  Hatiie  F.  Brnw  n.  Mary  L.  |*,i-..\vn.  Matiie  S.  Cast',  Henrv  \\, 
CbiKliT"',  Mina  (  luiri'li.  .In-i<' M.  (  nb-boNMr.  Maiy  V.  (".Miway.  Laura  .7.  Cunnmngs, 
Alice  Lillit' (  u-bo(»u.  Mary  1  )aii:rlr.  .1 .  N.  Davi<.  II.iTiit-  » '.  Dfllart,  Mary  S.  I>enis, 
Micbaol  IV  D.nnu'Ilcy,  .Mi^s  Mary  L.  Di'winv.  Maiy  |)<»yb-.  Fmriia  Frances  KUiott, 
t'arrit'  B.  l!n;inr.  Ma  I',  l-'wiiii:.  lliii:b  .1.  <  lallaijlnr.  Mi-.  I'..  <.'.  <J«>i»lricb.  Kveline  V. 
Hautord.  Main!  lliilrbin-.  Mallie  1\.  .hdm-.  INar  1  Krlt.m.  William  Lamasuey.  Wini- 
fred Larisji,  L:'iira  Litt-btirld,  M.  Lily  Ln\  »<.  Alin-  .1.  L.-vtland.  Lillie  M.  Kinney, 
Mary  F.  Maa«b.  MaiTL^ir  Mabrr,  .May  F.  Maii>iicld.  Mr.  T.  F.  .Mawvidl,  Katie  M(H  lough, 
l^fimia  Miles.  Flla  B.  .Minor,  Minni«-  A.  M<»nt'lian.  MaL'-ji*'  I".  Miirpby.  Carru'  K.Oliver, 
KateOurto,  Driia  1*'.  BaL'e.  lOlrannr  I'ullman  I'alimr.  Mailba  11.  l'upj»e,  Sadie  Buroell, 
Minnie<i.  Roscvrar,  Hrb'U  M.  Rutberf«>rd.  .Mi-s  Rum' SfhciiM".  .\flalaide  .Martin  Smith, 
A<la  l'\  Stephens.  Flli/.abcib  'rbMiien.  .Mary  L.  Tin^b'y,  Miss  Fnnicc  Tremper,  Dora 
A'oijeUang,  Li/.zie  C.  Wbitc,  and  Laura  Walkrr. 

St:Ue  Superiuteinlent  .T.  NV.  .Vn«b'r>on  ami  Brot'.  C  ^^^  CbibU  wen-  ap]»oiiUed  lo  act 
in  conjnnction  with  the  Committee  appointt*<l  at  tin*  bimnial  fcMivi'utinn  ofConnty  and 
City  Superintendents  in  J.s'.K),  to  ret|ue.st  nf  the  Calilnrnia  Mat**  Connnis-^ion  of  the 
AV(»rbrs  Columbian  F.\-pt>sitiou  that  l bey  set  aside  >^l0.oo()  j'.,r  the  purp<»M'  of  meeting 
the  expeust*  iucideut  iu  prfpariuL',  forwarding,  and  makini:  pmpei  e\pt)siti<)n  of  a  school 
exhibit  frnm  the  M'bools  of  California. 
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CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


TuLABE  County  has  three  High  schools. 

Principal  F.  G.  HuJ'KKY  has  moved  from  St.  Helena  to  Anderson. 

A.  P.Kerr,  of  Colusa  county  wjis  elected  Principal  of  the  new  Union  High  8oho(>l 
at  Dixon. 

The  people  of  Ray  View  School  District,  Alameda  county,  want  to  build  a  §515,000 
sK*hoolhouse. 

City  Supt.  A.  D.  Tennev  reports  an  enrollment  of  570  pupils  in  the  Salinas  pub- 
lic schools  last  term. 

The  flag  of  our  country  floats  over  eachpuljlicsehooIhou.se  in  Los  Angeles  every 
<lav  the  schools  are  in  session. 

Miss  M  C  KELLi-rv,  of  the  Monterey  schools,  has  been  elected  to  a  position  in  the 
8an  Francisco  School   r>epartment. 

ProfI'!ssor  (lAVLEv's  lecture  in  San  Francisc<Mm  the  play  of  "Hamlet"  was  at- 
tended hv  400  members  of  the  I'niversitv  Kxten>i<)n  Class. 

DURiNCi  the  past  year  422  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  eight  kindergartens  that 
wore  established  by  the  Jioard  of  I^lucation  in  Los  Angeles. 

Eleven  new  .school  districts  were  organized  last  year  in  San  Diego  county,  and  six 
I'liion  High  schools  have  lx»en  established  since  the  new  law  was  enacted. 

CoNcjRi-sssMAX  Camixetti  will  select  a  cadet  for  West  Point  Military  Academy  by 
a  competitive  examination,  open  to  all  the  aspiring  young  men  m  hisdisirit't. 

There  are  prospects  for  the  establishment  of  a  (iovernment  Indian  school  in  Big 
\'alley,  California,  where  there  are  several  hundred  Indian  chiltlren  of  scho(»l  age. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  IJoard  of  JPMucation  is  building  a  new  eight-room  school- 
lioufe,  and  is  remodeling  three  other  school  buildings,  which  are  to  accommodate  eight 
classes  each. 

On  January  13th,  I^ikeviewschoolhouse,  Tulare  county,  caught  lire  from  a  tlefective 
flue,  an<l  was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  furniture  and  lii)rary  were  saved.  Loss,  |;2,000; 
ln»*ured  for  f  l.oOO. 

The  graduating  claw*  of  '01  of  the  California  Medical  College  was  e<>mpose«1 
f>f  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen:  C.  J.  Kllis,  .1  T.  Karrar,  C.  F.  Hail- 
Moiie,  I>oni  M.  ilamilton,  S.  H.  Hall,  W.  M.  Mason,  L.  Mathe,  A.  S.  A.  Sander,  .1.  (j. 
Tompkins,  (i.  M.  I*.  Vary,  Florence  V.  Wall.  This  class  passed  the  best  examination, 
and  made  the  highest  average  record  of  any  class  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

Sii'ERINTENDENT  Swept,  of  San  Francisco,  has  pres<»nted  his  first  monthly  report 
ft»r  the  year  1«I>2.  It  is  devoted  mainly  to  a  discussion  of  the  (piestion  of  the  evil  result- 
ing fn)m  excessive  study  in  the  schools.  A  circidar  was  issued  to  parents  sometime  agn, 
recpiesting  answers  to  the  question,  "Is  the  coui*se  of  study  excessive  or  injurious  to 
healthT"  and  from  the  replies  received  the  following  suuj ma ry  wjis  made: 

Number  of  parents  in  favor  of  limiting  or  reducing  the  work,  241;  satisfied  with 
the  present  system,  170;  expressing  no  opinion,  41;  in  favor  of  reducing  home  study, 
IW;  in  favor  of  cutting  off  solid  geometry,  27;  in  favor  of  limiting  certain  stu<lies,  o'J; 
against  excessive  note-book  work,  33;  number  of  parents  who  consitlerthe  work  exces- 
sive anil  ii\juriousto  healthi  I'm. 
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These  are  the  davs  of  literarv  "finds,"  but  verv  few  correspondences  excel  in 
interest  "The  I^etters  of  Wendell  Phillips  to  Lvdia' Maria  Child,"  which  are  now 
brought  to  light  in  the  February  Nnv  England  Magazine.  Sam.  T.  <Jlover,  a  clever 
Western  writer  and  humorist,  contributes  a  bright  article  on  "The  Prairies  and  Coteaos 
of  Dakota/'  in  same  number. 

The  History  and  Sc•lE^'CE  of  Education  for  iNsrinTES,  Normal  ScBpoi>s 
Reading  Circles,  and  Self- Instruction.  An  exceedingly  interesting  little  Tolonie. 
Just  whnt  the  live  teacher  needs  to  inform  himself  upon,  to  get  the  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  his  profession — the  wide  view  thai  he  needs.  Price  $1.  American  Book 
Company.     See  ad.  near  frontispiece  of  Journal. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  John  Brisbin  Walker  has  accepted  coi^joiutlj 
with  Wm.  Dean  irowelis  the  editorship.  Mr.  Howells,  who  is  recognized  unive-sally  as 
the  foremost  American  of  letters,  upon  the  expiration  of  hiscontract  with  Harper  Bros., 
on  the  first  of  March,  will  take  in  hand  the  de»itinies  of  a  magazine  which  promises  to 
exercise  a  share  of  influence  with  the  reading  classes  of  the  I  nited  States.  His  entire 
services  will  be  given  to  the  Cosmopolitan^  and  everything  he  writes  will  appear  in 
that  magazine  during  the  continuance  of  his  editorship. 

The  Chinese:  their  present  and  future;  medical,  political  and  social. 
A  handsomely-illustrated  volume,  written  in  an  interesting  stvle.  Bv  Robert  Coltman. 
Jr.,  M.  D.,  Surgei>n  in  Charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospitaf  and  dispensary  at  Teng 
Chow  Fu;  Consulting  Physician  of  the  American  Southern  Baptist  Mission  Society; 
Examiner  in  Surgery  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye  for  the  Shantung  Medical  Class;  Con- 
sulting Physician  to  the  English  Baptist  Missions  etc.  Illustrated  with  fifteen  photo- 
engravings of  persons,  places  and  objects  characteristic  of  China.  In  one  handsome  royal 
octavo  volume.  220  pages,  extra  cloth.  Price,  $1.75  net.  The  F.  A.  Davis  Co ,  Publish- 
ers, 1231  FiH)ert  street,  Philadelphia. 


Cheney's  Pacific  Coast  Bnrean  of  Edication 

Is  a  Reliable  Medlam  oPCommaDlcatlon  between  Teachers  and  Schools. 


CKERKKCKH— Prof  Martin  Kellogg.  State  Universiiv:  Prof.  Da\'id  Starr  Jordan.  Leland 
Stanfonl.  Jr.  University:  Prof.  C.  W.  Childs,  Prof  Ira  More,  Prof.  E.  T.  Pierce,  Principals 
State  Normal  Schools:  Hon.  James  W.  Anderson,  State  Supt.,  Public  Instruction. 

MAY  L.  CHENEY,  | 

WARREN  CHENEY,  )'■■■"•*•■'•• 

(joo  PoHt  Street,  Union  Club  Bulldlnfi:,  San  Franclscot  Cal.) 


Riverside   Sanitary   Home. 

Dr.  Ei  I  F  Brown,  well-known  thronghout  the  United  States  as  the  author  of  the  most 
popular  veries  of  school  toxt-books  in  I'hysioh.jzy  and  H>jiit'i^e  and  as  a  di.<«tinguished  teacher 
and  institute  conduclor.  has  eslabli.shed  a  private  Sanitary  Home  at  Riverside,  under  his  sole 
ownership  and  personal  manajfenient.  Into  this  home,  the  residence  of  himself  and  family 
during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  he  receives  at  any  time  and  for  any  period  a  limited  number  of 
youth  or  others,  who.  from  any  cause,  require  specific  care  and  who  seek  such  delicate 
accommodations  as  are  found  only  in  the  most  enlightened  ptivate  home.  Full  particulars  by 
correspondence. 


TE£  PACaW  EliUCATJONAL  JOUJtNAL. 


Thk  Ikformai 


!    RrAM 


We   have  receivfd    Sob.  1   iim!  2  of  tlik 


They  contain  no  "piece*  to  apeak."  EWution  ismnde  BiiborditiBle  to  itislrutlion.  The 
e^ea  tit  piipiUari!  opened  to  tlie  IWe  Iliinpi  »Ik»ii  lli*ni.  The  every-tluf  ocLiiputionn  or 
inen  tre described  in  m  manner  IhHt  shows  Ihe  Inie  impurlMni^  and  wunli  of  labor. 
'"TeiUI**,  Krve  Wool,  Friting,  Tannin  and  Tanning,  Kavin^E  Is  Earning,  Uooda 
and  Chali«lt<.  In  I>i|;lHnd,  SeoreiH  of  IWea"  give  an  i<ka  of  the  character  anil  scope  of 
tlie  bonk.  This  ia  an  industrial  age.  We  coniineiid  Ihtvif  books  lunst  liearlily  for  achnol^ 
librarira  and  «iipj>lenienul  class  reading.  Published  by  lioalon  Suppiv  Coinpanf,  l£l 
Bromfleld  stre«t.  l| 

A  mnMHUK  mun  is  ilie  JUagazme  of  Atnefican  History  for  FebruHrj.  Ila 
fraittispiece  is  a  copy  of  ihe  famous  historical  paintins  of  the  t'nited  Stst«fl  Ktecloral 
CoiumiMiion  of  1877,  the  jmrlr^ts  of  the  distinguished  penong  repreeented  in  it  being 
ID  everir  instance  frum  life  Killings.  TiiiK  Maguzine  is  iilways  in  touch  »ith  the  tiinaa 
while  britiging  the  most  denrable  and  authentic  inallera  of  hi'stury  to  its  renders,  suiuo- 
iliing  frwb  and  striking  froni  (ietds  of  research  not  overlrodden.  Its  coulribiitor*  rep-, 
recent  the  most  eminent  historians  and  the  clevereM  writers  on  this  continent.  Il  is  • 
mnguine  tliul  ifl  deseivedlv  popular,  and  its  handsome  priming  is  altracting  attejitior 
from  all  pans  of  the  wortif.     Piihlislied  at  743  Broadway,  N'ew  York  aty. 

Following  is  a  scientific  tieicriptioii  of  what  happens  whet 
light  a  fire:  The  phosphorus  on  a  match  is  raised  by  frictioti  lo  a  teia^ 
peratureof  150  (leg.  Fahrenheit,  at  which  it  ignites.   It  raises  the  tem^ 
perattire  of  tlie  stilphur,  if  it  be  a  sulphur  match,  to  500  deg.,  wbei 
tbe  sulphur  begins  to  bum.     The  sulphur  rai.ses  the  heat  to  800  deg.,  1 
when  the  wood  takes  up  the  work,  and  produces  a  temperature  of  i,o( 
deg. ,  at  which  the  coal  ignites. 

"So  you  go  lo  school,  do  you,  Bobby?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Let  me  hear  you  spell  kitten." 

"I'm  getting  too  big  aboy  to  spell  kitten.     Try  me  on  cat.' 


The  California  League  Teachers'  Bureau,' 


j^^gPTEj*.         /,y  A,   MEGAHA 


A,  MEGAHaN.  ManageP. 


Natfonal  Lea-gue  of  State  Teachers'  Bnrefttu 


TKACHEJtS^  If  ynu  wants  posilionotproniolion,  onywhertoi 
^]■mEut  vou  ifficitnll)'.    OPESlSG-.  «ou-'xnt,  nidlhibuiy  .mi. 

A.     M  EO  A  H  AN, 


46B   Tentb   aircrt. 


oafctand.  C«i. 


LI^'mrlir^omRh-jiild'hi'  i>k'iiw.-<1  tu  fuitibli  fuAtfi. 

Columbia  Rubber  Stamp  'Works, 


I 

I 


xvv'i  THE  Pacific  JihUCATlOSAL  JOLlxNAL, 

• 

Effects  of  Alcohol. — May  I  again  call  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  strictly  adhering  to  truth  in  teaching  concerning  the  eflFects  of 
all  drugs  upon  the  body.  On  page  359  of  the  Journal  we  are  told, 
* 'Whatever  eifect  is  produced  upon  the  albumen  of  the  ^%%  by  contact 
with  the  alcohol,  the  same  thing  mast  happen  ivhen  alcohol  is  mixed  with 
food  in  the  stomach S^  This  is  incorrect,  i.  Because  blood  albumen  is 
not  ^%%  albumen.  2  Because  the  blood  albumen  is  greatly  diluted 
while  the  ^^'g  albumen  is  concentrated.  3.  Because  in  one  case  the  al- 
cohol used  is  concentrated,  in  the  other  greatly  diluted.  4.  The  ex- 
periment in  the  test  tube  is  performed  away  from  the  **  life  forces." 
while  in  the  body  "life  forces"  modify  cheiuical  forces.  In  a  word,  a 
laboratory  experiment  must  not  b;^  taken  to  explain  literally  what  oc- 
curs in  the  body.  The  l)oy,  taking  a  drink  of  beer,  finds  he  is  not 
killed  by  it,  and  .soon  comes  to  reject  all  that  he  has  been  taught  in  re- 
ference to  the  effects  of  stimulants.  Harm  is  done  by  our  inaccuracy. 
— G.  G.  Grofk,  M.  I).,  Pres.  State  Bt)ard  of  Health,  Penn.  in  A1  /:. 
Jou7  nal  of  Jut. 

NATIONAL  SURGICAL  INSTITUTE 

(  \V  l-.STKRN    DlVISh  >N  i 

Alhambra  Building,  319  Bush  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

i>i  viiTi.i)  TO  Tin:  tkkatmi;nt  <h- 

crRVATrRi!:  of  thic  spink— hip  disease. 

Disi-.ASKi)  Joints,  Ckuokkd  Ijmhs.  Cf.ih  I'i:i.t.  Pilks,  FiSTri.A.  Nasal 

Catakrh  am»  rARALVSIS. 

Thi>  Iti-«titutioii  !iM>  i>v  its  w,,«.i'c— «  iiiaik-  m  rt'Tutation  ihrouj::li'»ul  the  I'liited  States. 
Mure  ca-<  >  «»t  hiiuKin  <K  i.m  iniiu—  \\:\\v  'irtn  •nikvc-*:-} .ilU  {rcatv<l  ihrm  l»y  utiy  siiuilnr  institution 
in  the  Will  Kl.     xnd  (-ir  ni\.i  ciu  «.««  ..lul  cir«,ulai>  it>thf  Wisii  un   Hivr-ioN.  ]^i»)  IJrSH  St.,  S.  K. 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR?  '""^  — •  -  -o«™e.  .r 


it     COHtH      ^O 

THE  BEST  GRAMMARS,  I^iVLrlisli,  ImchcIi.  (.crinan,  Italian,  Spanish.  Our 
MeikI('joIni\^  I'ju^/ish,  A*</;^/<//\v  l-rnuh,  Joyur^  Mci^syici's  derman.  Grand- 
j^i'fi/'s  Italiau  and  /ut^rrfi\s  Sfydnish  (i) n)utnar<.     Rend  the  list. 

Our  Ilvift's  /.('.s\o//s  ifi  /Cni^fi.Ji  arc  the  most  i)0])nlar  st'hix)l  books  issued 
for  a  qiiartcr  of  a  ceiiturv. 

THE  BEST  HISTORIEiS.     ^-firlciiW's  S(ndirs  in  (icunal  History  and  Studies 

in   .luicrican   History  art*  declared   l>y  leading  j^ro lessors  of  history  to  be  the 

>)est  liistories  on  the  laboratory  nietlnul  an<l  thai  method  the  only  true  one.   All 

teachers  ^-.nd  educators  shonhl   know  these  books. 

Xhe  ReHt  I^ilie  of  Hclence  Xexts*.     ^h-f^ari''^   (h  »n:si>\.    Chulr'},    //nsits.    CoI/om's 

Z'Uth>i:\\   ^/iti'r'r's  (ir<i'>ji:y.  nu(\  our  nnu|nc  S<  it  n,--    i,'u  7->. 
The  ReHt  I«liie  <»f  Kreiicli  find  C»eriiii»ii  XextH.    Well  prhitcd,  on  pood  paper, 
aiinoteil  Uy  the  best  leachern.  iIlexl»en•^ive. 

WHl.N      Mtr      WVNr       \NYrHIM. 

Consult  Our  Catalogrue.        Be  sure  you  have  the  latest. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Boston,  No*  Vorfc,  Chicago. 


■  the  J.  DEWING  COMPANY,      ^ 

Joblishers,  Manufacturers .»' School  Furnishers 

ALL   THAT   SCHOOLS    BUY  ■ 

AT  THK  LOWEST  POSSmi.E  PRICKS. 

ZBest  School  Desk  in  the  World, 

THE    IMPROVED     AUTOMATIC. 
^B«Ht  Teachers'  Desks  &nd  Chairs. 
^^^_  Newest  and  Best  Wall  Maps. 

^^K  Fullest  Line  of  Useful  Charts. 

^^^B  Most  Useful  and  Durable  Apparatus, 

^^f  Library  Books  in  Serviceable  Bindings. 

'    l^&very    Book  cnibrai-ed  iu  tile  various  lists  adopteil  l>v  Smic,  County  ami  Cily 
Boards  of  Education.     Send  Onit-rs  early.     SatisfaclloJi  giiarimteeO. 

THE   J.    DEWING    COMPANY, 


l--loo<I  Bulldlii: 


.  8i^  Markel  SIreet, 


anclHco,  Cal, 


Um  C,  FRESCH,  H.  D., 
Eye.  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

Ofliw:  114  (Ji-ury  St..  gnn  FrnnciK-o. 

lji  and  1  lo  4.  Trlrphonc  166, 


tj*?  "."  ^  ' 


ATonic 

Horsford's  Acid  Pbospbate. 


"1  liHve  uned  it  fill 
1    my  iM-ivate 

lie  nf  thf  limt 

or  iiicmnl  exhaust  ioo 

■uewed   streiiglli  nud 


iierif  nbli^  I 

Mild  irivigi.   ...    _._ 
li;irls  re ne IF ed  energy 
I-.  I  lie  fiindions. 
Ill,  U-dsrvillc,  N.  J, 


iL  under  all 

ovBrworlt  it  givM 


I 


K  Itkir  1  TiTlH  Co.,  tin  Imlnr.  H.  T. 


fmlti  Miu^  *  nam  iw  cim, 

I   HOWnt  B.  SMUGUE.  PaesuickT 


CHEIIISTKV. 

f*.  4UCH1E  CDHHIMHAI.  F.  C  S., 
~d^      AMljtiHl  ud  COBUtUig  CbMUi 

ni  CbroDicle  Buildiag.        san  Frasa 
H.  H.  UTILE.  tVAn  ibbw  „ 

[  PeiiusUp,  ElKiUn  I  BMUcifti( 


m  book  that  1    prlxe    more   biK><l>'-*'-Cruuk  Jm 

■   The  Mastery  of  Memorizing. 

Bead  the  best  thought  on  Memory  Training     It  will  pay 

UMif.  DOWHS,  Pubilsbet,'«il"'M'3 Broadway, NEW  YORK. 


$1 


hltewasblu^  Machines  and  Tree  Cleansers. 

Complete  oaints  at  I*Hcei>  fram  93  to  Cso. 

Tile   Pumps  are  all    Bh*ss,   witli    liR.iss    \Ki<    Rdbbkk    Valvks. 

For  Orchardists,  FIoristB,  Stockmen,  Poultry  BaiBers  There  is  Nalhing  Lite  Then. 

I'liuips  sent  complete  for  f  14.      Send  for  Illusunleil  CBlalojjuc. 

Wainwrii^lit  Sprayini:;  Ap|);ii;iiusru..  lu  Haves  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPiEDIA 


r.rtilailw  ihe  Vnlleil  Stales  OnBua  and  Htalislit 
purrigQ  t'oiinlriei,  Jncluiiing  1S91.     Il  ia  prepared 

ci«D,  anil  Ih  in-ilar  The  Beat  Beftdy  Reference  Oyclopndia  in  the  English  Laa- J 
(«&(«.     Write  for  niir  nc*  sample  pngpF,     Maili-.!  frif,     Aprnis  ■ 


mssammmW' 


—  VU-wa,  B^M.  Billam 
.lx«S  IBclwt  Be:— 3KIB' 


IRVING  INSTITOTE. 

r.KCT  iio\RDiNC  AND  n*v  sc 
FOR  YOUNG   LADIES. 


Rev  Edward  B  Church,  A.  H.. 

[■HISCir-AL. 

tai3«  Valencia  St.,  san  Franclaco. 


A  LITERARI  PHEHOIKNOm 

Best    50    Rooks  nf  ttie   fJieatest 
Authors,    in   one   superb    volume. 
Delightful    epitome    of    the    best 
books     from    Homer    to  Wallace, 
_  covering  Ihe   ereatest    intellectual 

PRACTICAL  USE  OF  GERMAN  achievement,  of  3,„o  ye.™.  Lack 
of  literary  knowledge  no  longer  e:^- 
cusablc.  The  teacher's  ctid 
'  frieud,  the  cnniioisseiir's  delight. 


i 


^      laugh  1 


im..i.l.j.      'JVr„».   (.-.   , 

ill  LfHTtriillliDII. 

A.  RKKUMANX. 
Acjudeni.c  Hull,  l>::7  UiMlDN  l!<t.,  S. 


JOHN   F.    LYONS 


'The  i.  Dewing  Co.,  813  Harkel  St.,  S. : 


J.   K.   PEIRSOL. 
|P-ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Rooms  jo  ash  ;,i, 
'  957  Broadway,        Oakland,  Cai 


J. 

M.  HOWE, 

Photosrajitiic    Printer^ 

tT»i»ta 

ClH*)  A.>  1 

«,„„,». 

UNIVERSITY   OF   CALIFORNIA. 


MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT. 


FACULTY. 


President  of  the  University. 


G.  A.  SHURTLEFF,  M.  D  ,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Mental  Disease.s  and  Medical  Jurisprudence 

R.  BEVERLY  COLE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Eng.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  GynecolofO'. 

W.  F.  McNUTT,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P.,  Edin,  Etc.,  Pro''essor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

ROBERT  A.  McLEAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery,  Dean. 

W.  E.  TAYLOR.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

A-  L.  LENGFELD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Chemistry. 

BENJ.  R.  SWAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

GEORGE  H.  POWERS,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 

WM.  WATT  KERR,  A.  M..  M.  B..  C.  M.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

ARNOLD  A.  D'ANCONA.  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

DOUGLAS  W.  MONTGOMERV.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Histology. 

WASHINGTON  DODGE.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics. 

JOHN  H.  WILLIAMSON,  M   D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

JOHN  W.  ROBERTSON,  A.  B..  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases. 

C  A.  VON  HOFFMAN,  M.  D,,  Lecturer  on  Gynecologry. 

FELIX  LENGFELD,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry. 

GEO.  F.  SHIELS,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  I.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

JOHN  H.  BARBAT,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


The  Collegiate  Year  is  divided  into  a  Regular  And  Preliminary  Term.  The  Preliminary  Term 
be^ns  March  ist  and  continues  ten  weeks.  The  Regular  Tertn  begins  June  ist  and  continues  six 
months.  During  these  terms  all  the  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  taught,  didactically 
and  clinically.  Regular  clinics  are  held  three  days  in  the  week  at  the  City  and  County  Hospital, 
Potrcro  avenue  (450  beds),  where  the  Professors  of  practical  chairs  have  charge  of  wards,  and 
possess  every  advantage  for  the  instruction  of  students.  There  is  also  an  active  clinic  conducted 
three  times  a  week  at  the  College  building,  where  a  large  number  of  patients  are  examined  and 
treated  before  the  cla.s.ses.  Didactic  lectures  are  delivered  daily  by  the  Professors,  and  evening 
recitations  are  held  three  times  a  week. 

The  dissecting  room  is  open  throughout  the  entire  year.  Material  is  abundant  and  costs 
but  little. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  course  of  instruction,  which  extends  through  seven  and  one-half 
months  of  the  year,  aims  at  the  development  of  practical  physicians  and  surgeons.  The  great 
advantages  possessed  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  State  University  enable  tlie  Regents  and 
Faculty  to  commend  it  in  an  especial  manner  to  those  seeking  a  conM>kte  and  systematic 
knowledge  of  the  medical  profession  The  facilities  for  bed -side  study  have  been  largely 
increased  of  late,  and  the  student  will  find  opportunities  at  his  command,  which  for  comprchen- 
•{▼eness,  are  nowhere  surpassed. 

Xliree   Years*  Course. 

In  response  to  the  general  demand,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  for  a  higher  de>4rce  of 
proficiency  in  medical  education,  the  Medical  I)ep  rtment  of  the  State  University  \va>  one  of  the 
first  in  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  three  years'  term  of  study.  No  student  can  present  him- 
•elf  for  final  examination  until  he  has  attended  faithfully  three  regular  courses  of  lecttires  and 
clinics.  While  thui  requirement  entails  no  extra  expense  in  the  matter  of  fees,  it  is  a  still 
further  guarantee  that  none  shall  bear  the  diploma  of  the  State  Medical  School  but  those 
thoroughly  qualified. 

Fees. 

Matriculation  Pee  (paid  but  once) %    5  «"• 

E^emonstrator's  Ticket 10  00 

Fee  for  the  First  Course  of  Lectures 130  00 

Fee  for  the  Second  Course  of  Lectures 130  oo- 

Third  Course  of  Lectures  gratuitous  for  such  as  have  paid  for  two  full  courses. 

Graduating  Pee... 4000 

For  the  Annual  Announcement  and  Catalogue  giving  Regulations  and  other  information  , 
•ddrcaa 

B.  A.  McLEAN,  M.  D  ,  Dean,  603  Merchant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SUPPLECDENTAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Everett's  '^Ethics  for  Young  People,"  (New.) 

Seeley's  **Duty,"  (New.) 

Comegy's  *'A  Primer  of  Ethics,"  (New.) 

Fry's  ''Geograph}^  Teacher  with  Modeling,"  (New.) 

Frj^'s  '^Brooks  and  Brook  Basins,"  (New.) 

Davidson's  '^Reference  History  of  United  States." 

Hall's  '^Our  World  Reader,"  No.  i. 

Ballou's  ^Tootprints  of  Travel." 

Montgomery's  'heading  Facts  of  American  History," (New.) 

Montgomery's  *%eading  Facts  of  English  History,"  (New.) 

Montgomery's  'Xeading  Facts  of  French  History,"  (New.) 

Mvers'  ''General  History." 

Macy's  ''Our  Government,"  (Revised  Edition.) 

Knox'  "Language  Lessons." 

Tarbell's  "Lessons  in  English,"  (Parts  i  and  2,  New.) 

Stickney's  Readers. 

Classics  for  Children. 

Send    for    Price    I^ist    or   9aniplei»   to 

PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO.,  Pme  and  Battery  Sts.,orF.  B.  GINN,  Oakland. 

BOSXO^i,    :NH1I%'    YORK     A^iD    CHICAGO. 

hahnemann""hospital  college, 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Annual  Session  commences  Nay  1st,  and  continnes  Seien  lonths. 


INSTRUCTION  IS  THOROUGH  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS, 

Elubracing   a   Three   Years'  Graded  Coui-se  of  Didactic  and   Clinical   Lectures,  with 
practical    work    in  Dispensary,    Laboratory   and   Dissecting 

Kooni. 

The  bracing  summer  climate  of  San  Francisco  oflers  special  attractions  to  the 
medical  student.  Material  for  dissection  is  abundant,  and  owing  to  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  climate,  decomposition  may  be  so  retarded  as  to  permit  the  study 
of  anatomy,    by   cadaver,    throughout    the   entire  year. 

For  announcement  or  particulars,  address 

1^.  A.  DEl^EV,  m.  D.,  Resistrar, 

824  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
G.  E.  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  Dean,  520  Sutter  Street. 


Cooper   Medical    College 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE  PACIFIC, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


FACULTY. 

L.  C.  Irane,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Kng.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  President. 
C.  N.  Ellinwood,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
A.  Barkan,  M  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 
J.  H.  Wythe.  M.  D..  LL  D.,  F.  R.  M.    ..  Proftssorof  Microscopy  and  Histologj'. 
Henry  Gibbons,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  M.  !>.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children 
Joseph  O.  Hirschfelder,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
Clinton  Cushing,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology. 
W.  D.  Johnston,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 
R   H.  Plummer,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Eng.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Chas.  H.  Steele.  A.  M..  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
Samuel  O.  L.  Potter,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P..  Eng.,  Prof,  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
C.  X.  Ellinwood,  M.  D.,  Acting  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 
W.  S.  Whitwell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases. 
Chas.  E.  Farnum.  M.  J>.,  Adjunct  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy,  and  Demonstrator. 
A.  Albert  Abrams,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  to  the  Chair  of  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Demonstrator. 
G.  F.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  to  the  Chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Xlie  College  Buildiug:, 

The  gift  ol  Professor  Lane,  is  an  imposing  brick  and  stone  structure,  five  stories  and  basement  in 
height,  and  having  a  frontage  of  eighty  feet  on  each  of  two  streets. 

Xlie  Xliree-Vear  Curriculum 

Is  adopted  by  this  College  :  attendance  upon  three  Regular  Courses — at  least  one  in  this  institn 
tion — being  obligatory.  A  matriculation  examination,  or  other  evidence  of  possessing  a  fair 
education,  will  be  required  on  entering. 

Xlie  Re8:ular  Course 

of  Lectures  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  of  each  year,  and  continues  until  Novem- 
ber.    It  is  thus  a  Summer  course,  contrary  to  the  general  usage. 

Xlie  Intermediate  Course 

Commences  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  of  each  year,  and  continues  nearly  four  months. 
It  is  of  great  assistance  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  Regular  Course,  and  as  offering  the  fullest 
opportunities  for  the  prosecution  of  dissection.  Although  attendance  upon  this  course  is  not 
ooligatorv,  except  in  the  graduating  year,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  all  attend  it  who 
can  possimy  do  so. 

Clinics  are  given  regularly  at  the  City  and  County  Hospital  (450  beds)  and  the  Morse  Dis- 
pensary, where  several  thous'and  patients  are  treated  annually. 

Re«iuirementi»   for  Graduation. 

1.  The  candidate  musst  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  Must  have  attended  three  Regular  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures,  one  of  which  must  have 
been  delivered  in  this  institution,  and  two  Cours«»s  of  Clinical  Instruction.  Attendance  upon  the 
Intermediate  or  Winter  Course  will  not  fill  the  conditions  of  this  requirement. 

3.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  one  Course  of  Practical  Anatomy  in  the  dissecting  room, 
and  present  evidence  of  having  dissected  the  entire  subject. 

4.  He  must  write  a  Medical  Thesis,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  Faculty  on  or  before  the  ist  of 
October. 

5.  He  must  have  passed  successfully  the  examinations  required  by  the  Faculty,  and  have 
paid  all  fees  due  the  College. 

Graduates  from  other  Medical  Colleges  in  good  standing,  desiring  to  attend  lectures,  are  re- 
quired to  matriculate  only.  Those  desiring  the  degree  are  required,  in  addition,  to  present 
•atisfactory  testimonials  of  character  and  professional  stancing,  to  submit  to  examination  in  the 
various  branches,  and  to  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  dollars. 

Boardlna:* 

Students  may  obtain  i^ood  rooms  and  board  at  prices  varying  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  week 
All  further  mformation  that  may  be  desired  can  be  obtained  by  applving  in  person  or  by 
letter  to 

EXirST  OISBOKS,  Jr.,  M.  B.,  Bean  of  the  nnltj, 

Or  Wic  Pitch  Chbitby,  M.  D.,  Secretary.  920  Polk  St.,  cor.  Geary,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SYRACUSE    UNIVERSITY. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28,  1891. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  examined  Haq^er  and  Burgess's  ** Inductive 
Latin  Primer,"  with  much  interest.  The  names  which  the  book  bears 
are  a  guarantee  of  its  excellence,  but  it  doubtless  represents  the 
best  method  of  introducing  beginners  into  the  study  of  the  great 
Latin  tongue. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  young  student  could  go  through  this  work 
without  great  benefit  and  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  study  of 
Latin  authors.  Very  respectfully, 

FRANK    SMALLEY, 


Professor  of  Latim. 


Harper's 

INDUCTIVE 

CLASSICAL  SERIES: 

An  Inductive  Latin  Primer; 
An  Inductive  Latin  Method; 
An  Inductive  Greek   Method; 
Caesar's  Gallic  War. 

///  preparation: 

Harper's  Verj^il's  .^neid; 
An  Inductive  Greek  Primer; 
Xenophon's  Anabasis; 
Cicero's  Orations; 
Supplementary  Reading  in  Latin; 
Latin  Prose  Composition ; 
Homer's  Iliad; 

Supplementary  Greek   Reading; 
Greek  Prose  Composition, 

PUBLISH KD   HV   TIIK 

American  Book  Company, 

Kew    Vork, 

Cincinnati, 

ClilcaKO. 


For 


information, 
descriptions, 
prices,  terms 
for  introduc- 
tion, etc.,  etc., 
of  the  volumes 
of  this  remark- 
able series, 

Address, 

A.  F.  GUNN, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent^ 

N.  \V.  Cor.  Pine  and  Battery  Streets, 
SA^     FRABiCISCO. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT 


State  Teachers'  Association. 


R.  F.  Pennell,  Marysville:  "Great  teachers  make  great  pupils  by 
the  inspiration  of  their  lives." 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  Stanford  University:  "Teaching  has  not  yet 
been  brought  up  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  but  is  yet  a  trade  or 
craft." 

Acting  President  Kellogg,  State  University:  "California  stands 
before  the  world  as  one  of  the  strongly-marked  aggressively-educational 
commonwealths." 

County  Superintendent  Seaman,  Los  Angeles:  "The  demand  of 
the  hour  is  for  better  teacher*^,  and  better  teaching,  especially  in  the 
primary  grades." 

Professor  Slate,  State  University:  "Try  as  we  may,  we  cannot 
strike  out  without  authority.  A  part  of  all  true  education  is  to  form 
a  respect  for  that  learned  in  the  past. ' ' 

Professor  Seymour,  Chico  Normal  School:  "No  more  special 
adaptation  is  necessary  to  teach  entomology  than  any  other  branch  of 
science,  but  the  teacher  must  have  a  love  for  the  science." 

State  Superintendet\t  Anderson:  "Teachers  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  cleanliness  and  order  of  grounds  and  buildings.  No  boy 
or  girl  can  be  wholl}'  bad  when  surrounded  by  beautiful  things." 

Dr.  Waggoner,  of  Redlands:   "The  Superintendent  should  above  all 
else  know  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  see  that  such  methods 
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are  employed  by  his  teachers.     He  should  be  a  leader  of  his  teacheis 
— they  expect  it  of  him." 

Miss  Emily  Rice,  Chico  State  Normal  School:  "If  the  woman 
toiler  does  good  work  she  should  have  good  pay — this  is  the  baldest 
statement  of  a  self-evident  proposition,  but  still  there  are  those  who 
would  get  woman's  work  at  half  price." 

Supt.  Alex.  Frye,  San  Bernardino:  **The  time  will  soon  come 
wheq  the  study  of  nature  will  be  the  only  occupation  of  the  child's 
mind  during  all  his  primary  work — animals,  minerals,  not  books,  will 
be  the  only  texts  in  use  in  the  lower  grades." 

President  Jordan,  Stanford  University:  * 'Nearly  all  scientific  men 
of  large  endowment  have  a  lineage,  and  all  our  best  scientific  workers 
of  to-day  descended  from  Agassiz.  All  the  foremost  scientists  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  disciples  of  Joseph  LeConte,  and  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Agassiz." 

Dr.  Deere,  Riverside:  **I  hold  it  the  duty  of  teachers  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  immature  minds  of  childhood  to  lead  them  by  fre- 
quent and  reverent  allusion  to  the  Divine  Author  of  the  proscribed 
Book  to  a  due  regard  for  its  teachings,  and  a  becoming  reverence  for 
sacred  things." 

A.  W.  Atherton,  San  Diego:  **Good  judgment  is  the  first  qualifi- 
cation of  the  Superintendent.  He  should  know  how  to  select  assistants 
and  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  the  mental  force  under  his  control. 
Should  also  be  a  hard-headed  man  of  affairs  in  a  certain  sense,  full  of 
energy,  and  not  easily  led." 

Prof.  Bernard  Moses,  State  University:  '*  Historj^  does  not  repeat 
itself  No  two  eras  are,  or  can,  be  the  same.  The  growth  of  human 
society  is  like  that  of  a  great  city.  Old  structures  and  institutions 
yield  before  the  advance  of  modern  ideas  as  fire  sweeps  away  the  old 
structures,  to  give  place  to  the  new." 

Superintendent  Monroe,  Pasadena:  **As  educators  we  do  too 
much  thinking  and  talking  one  way,  but  act  another.  There  is  a 
widespread  opposition  to  promotion  by  written  examinations,  yet  only 
a  few  cities,  such  as  San  Francisco,  Cincinnati  and  Springfield  (Mass.), 
have  had  the  courage  to  abolish  the  system." 

Superintendent  Knepper,  Santa  Barbara:  "The  vast  number  of 
school  books  is  not  an  unmixed  good.     With  all  the  facts  recorded  the 
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cliild  is  too  apt  to  accept  them  without  tjuestioii  as  to  tbe  prxjcess  of 
reasoning  by  which  the  results  were  arrived  at:  and  the  teacher  finds 
it  easy  to  thus  indulge  the  child  in  the  habit  of  acquiring  knowledge 
al  second-hand ^often  too  second-hand  knowledge." 

Mrs.  H.  Prag,  San  Francisco — On  Pensions:  "Whatever  tends 
to  raise  and  improve  the  character  of  the  teaching  force  is  valuable 
and  important.  If  the  desire  of  the  Stale  be  to  induce  the  best  minds 
to  adopt  teaching  as  a  profession,  it  must  offer  sufficient  inducement  in 
order  to  attract  those  minds  to  the  profession.  The  question  then  re- 
solves itsell  into  this;  What  inducement  can  the  Slate  offer  to  yonng 
men  and  women  of  ability  to  make  (Ai's  their  life  -.voik?  The  privilege 
ofreliring  upon  part  pay  has  conlributed  to  give  Germany  thoroughly 
trained  teachers,  and  the  best  minds  of  Ihal  couulry  are  found  in  the 
ranks  of  that  profession." 

Dr.  A.  W.  Plummer,  Santa  Ana:  "IfMary  is  gentleand  tractable 
and  lovable,  and  Jane  is  not,  it  may  be  thai  heredity  is  responsible, 
and  not  the  child.  We  know  not  how  many  generations  of  vicious  an- 
cestors that  ugly  child  counts  in  her  scowling  face,  or  how  much  of  the 
sweetness  of  the  other's  life  has  come  from  the  love  of  the  good,  the 
true  and  the  beautiful  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  the  teacher's  busi- 
ness, however,  to  stand  by  Jane,  and  by  every  possible  effort  trj'  to 
•*iake  a  Mary  of  her.  Count  one  per  cent,  of  improvement  in  her  equal 
*0  ten  per  cent,  in  many.  Persist  with  the  hiudmo.st  or  the  vicious,  but 
*i«ver  give  them  up." 

Geo.  Church,  Esq.,  President  of  City  Board  of  Education,  FresnO: 
''No  young,  ignorant,  heedless  boys  and  girls  in  the  gum-chewing 
^ge — untrained  barbarians,  in  fact — are  turned  loose  upon  the  com- 
•*iunity  in  Germany  as  instructors  of  the  young.  All  teachers  regularly 
installed  in  the  profession  enlist  for  at  least  three  years,  as  a  soldier 
inters  the  army  for  a  definite  time.  Should  such  teacher  desire  to  leave 
the  service  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistmeut.  he  may  do 
So  by  refunding  to  the  Government  the  entire  expense  incurred  in  his 
education.  The  foremost  teachers  are  often  sent  to  other  countries  at 
t>ublic  expense,  to  study  other  lauds  and  other  systems,  thus  always 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  educational  world  outside,  preventing  any 
liarTOwing  of  their  own  sj-slem  by  refusing  to  admit  therein  improve- 
ments that  may  be  found  beyond  the  Fatherland.  In  this  careful,  vig. 
and  persistent  manner  through  long  years  of  toil  has  been  built 
lis  colossal  and  symmetrical  fabric  of  German  educatii 
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GENERAL  DEPARTMENT. 


A  Song  of  the  Sierras. 


I'll  siii}^  a  soii);r  of  a  cabin  home, 
Ufa  miner  oM  ami  ^ay; 

Of  a  mountain  steep 

And  a  forest  <leep, 
And  a  faultless  summer  day. 

A  life  of  toil  'neatli  the  spreading;  oaks. 
And  nights  of  rest  alone; 

Of  hr>pes  lon^  gone, 

Ijke  a  sweet,  sad  song, 
Or  the  passinj^  pine  trees'  moan. 

Of  thoughts  at  eve  on  a  doorstep  rude. 
Of  a  distant  mountain's  maze; 

Of  the  setting  sun, 

And  a  day's  work  done, 
\nd  a  canyon's  deepening  ha/e. 

Of  a  faithful  dog  and  a  welcome  pipe. 
And  a  crackling,  open  blaze; 

( )f  thoughts  of  those 

That  the  <leail  j)ast  knows. 
And  the  friends  of  other  days. 

I'll  sing  a  song  of  a  miner's  life. 
Anil  his  fruitless  search  for  gold; 

of  tlie  old.  old  home, 

An<l  the  dear  ones  gone, 
An<l  the  aching  heart-strings  cold. 

Of  deserted  camps  with  the  roofs  caved  in. 
And  an  unhinged  door  ajar; 

Of  a  wild  l)inrs  lay. 

On  a  day  in  May, 
When  his  «pirit  went  afar. 

I'll  sing  a  song  r  f  a  miner's  li;'e. 
Of  hoj)es  and  loves  long  fled; 

Of  a  life  that's  past. 

And  rest  at  last 
In  a  grave  wi.li  the  pauper  dead. 

— Chat  Its  //.  Deuel,  in  Oroville  Mercuiy 
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The  Object  of  the  Public  School. 


[A  paper  prepared  to  be  read  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association.] 


ELIZABETH   B.    PURNELL,   SACRAMENTO. 


Plutarch  tells  us  that  when  Porus,  the  captive  Indian  King,  was 
brought  into  the  presence  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  conqueror, 
struck  with  his  majestic  hearing,  asked  him  how  he  would  like  to  be 
treated.  The  monarch  replied:  **Like  a  King.'*  **Is  this  all?"  said 
Alexander.  Porus  returned:  **The  word  *king*  includes  everything.** 
So  one  might  say,  when  asked  the  object  of  the  Public  School:  **To 
train  American  citizens,*'  as  the  work  of  training  citizens  includes 
everything  which  may  or  should  be  done  by  the  Public  School,  and  if 
all  persons  were  united  as  to  how  this  training  shall  be  accom- 
plished, the  methods  to  be  pursued,  the  curriculum  to  be  studied,  there 
^"ould  be  no  room  for  a  discussion  of  the  subject.  But  there  exists  so 
grreat  a  diversity  of  opinion  that,  much  as  has  already  been  said  and 
^vr^tten,  much  more  will  yet  be  said  and  written  before  we  shall  be 
sufficiently  homogeneous  as  a  people  to  settle  on  a  satisfactory  course. 

We  may  well  believe,  when,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1641,  the 
citizens  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  passed  an  ordinance  that  "a  Free 
Sehool  should  be  set  up,**  that  they  little  dreamed  the  value  of  the 
Christmas  gift  they  were  making,  not  only  to  their  own  colony,  but 
niultiplied,  like  the  **niiraculous  loaves  and  fishes,"  lo  the  great  nation 
yet  to  be  born,  and  also  that  there  was  very  little  debate  as  to  the  ob- 
ject of  the  school  thus  established,  or  as  to  what  its  curriculum  should 
^e.  A  colony  which  had  adopted  the  laws  of  Moses  as  its  political 
^ode  would  naturally  believe,  that  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
^^ I ng  of  wisdom,*'  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  is  understanding, 
^ud  so,  whatever  else  might  be  taught,  the  religion  and  morality  of  the 
^ible  would  be  preeminent. 

And  even  a  half  century  ago,  when  foreign  elements  had  entered 
^ui  sparingly  into  our  body  politic,  the  question:  "What  shall  the 
public  schools  teach?'*  admitted  little  debate.  But  to-day,  when  our 
population  is  so  heterogeneous,  when  not  only  the  blood  of  many  na- 
tions, but  the  manners,  customs,  religions  and  race  prejudices  of  vari- 
ous peoples  combine  to  produce  the  character  of  our  citizens,  the  ques- 
tion assumes  a  very  different  aspect.  And  we  find  the  public  school 
assailed  from  many  quarters.     The  Jew,  the  Protestant,  the  Catholic, 
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and  the  Agnostic  point  against  it  the  great  guns  of  their  dissatisfaction, 
and  bombard  its  fortifications  at  will.  So,  also,  the  utilitarian  de- 
mands that  it  shall  introduce  into  its  course  manual  training,  insisting 
upon  what  he  pleases  to  call  practical  education  for  the  youth  of  the 
land,  at  the  same  time  ignoring  the  great  truth  that  whatever  tends 
to  develop  the  faculties  and  awaken  the  intellect  is  practical.  So 
amidst  all  the  tumult  and  confusion  it  is  well  to  stop  and  think  what 
is  truly  the  object  of  the  public  school,  and  to  ascertain  if  possible  how 

it  is  fulfilling  its  mission,  and  in  what  way  its  efficiency  may  be  in- 
creased. 

WHAT  IS  A   CITIZEN? 

Starting,  then,  with  the  first  proposition,  that  the  object  of  the 
public  school  is  to  train  American  citizens,  we  must  see  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  * 'citizen."    Appealing  to  the  Constitution  for  a  definition, 
we  find,  that  '*A11  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction  are  citizens  of  the  United  States;"  but  right 
here  we  are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  although   a  large  part  of  the 
pupils  in  the  schools  are  the  children  of  native  bom  or  naturalized  par- 
ents they  are  all  by  no  means  truly  Afnerican  citizens  in  embryo;  for 
it  is  painfully  true  that  the  naturalization  of  many  an  alien  is  simply 
putting  an  American  label  upon  a  foreign  article,  whose  character  has 
been  in  no  degree  changed  or  modified  by  the  aforesaid  label.    Hence, 
the  fundamental  work  of  the  public  school  must  be  a  work  of  assim- 
ilation.    It  must  follow  to  a  great  degree  Mrs.  Glass's  famous  receipt 
for  cooking  a  hare.     You   must   first  catch  your  hare.     So  must  the 
school  first  make  the  citizen.    It  must  take  the  ore,  refractory  or  other- 
wise, from  English,  Irish,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Russian,  Italian, 
Austrian  or  American  mines;  it  must  heat  it  in  the  furnace,  melt  it  in 
the  crucible,  until  a  homogeneous  metal  is  produced.     It  must  in  the 
same  way  bring  the  polyglot  speech  under  the  dominion  of  the  English 
tongue.     This  slow,  laborious,  but  necessary  work  having  been  done, 
the  school  is  ready  to  begin  the  work  of  training  the  American  citizen. 
Then  the   question  arises:   *'What  are  his  needs,  and  how  shall 
these  requirements  be  met?*' 

The  public  school  is  an  invention  of  the  State  to  be  operated  only 
in  the  interest  of  the  State.  The  State  is  concerned  in  the  individual 
only  so  far  as  concerns  its  own  interest.  When  we  understand  what 
an  individual  needs  to  be,  in  order  to  do  the  most  good  and  to  prove 
the  least  of  an  injury,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  state,  in  general 
terms,  what  should  be  the  mission  of  the  public  school. 
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The  distinctive  idea  of  education  must  be  the  development  of  the 
iudividual ,  the  unfolding  of  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
ture in  the  most  harmonious  proportions,  so  that  the  most  may  be 
made  of  bini  that  is  possible. 

CIIABACTEK    BUILDING. 

lu  Other  words,  character  building  must  be  the  ultimate  end  of 
edutation.  In  measuring  a  man  it  does  not  concern  us  to  know  from 
what  school  or  what  college  he  graduated,  but  the  questions  with 
ivliieh  the  world  is  concerned  is:  '"How  much  is  thereof  him?"  "What 
can  be  do?"  "How  is  he  disciplined?"  "How  developed?"  Fig- 
uratively, "What  is  his  specific  gravity?" 

Whatever  else  the  State  may  seek  beyond  all  question,  its  first  in- 
texEstmust  be  to  have  the  children  fitted  for  citizenship,  and,  con- 
sequently we  are  met  with  the  inquiry  as  to  the  chief  things  which  a!i 
cfaildren.  irrespective  of  sex.  color  or  condition,  ought  to  be  taught  in 
order  that  they  may  become  such  citizens  as  will  justify  their  having 
been  educated  at  public  expense. 

First,  then,  they  should  receive  a  moral  training.  Right  and  wrong, 
from  a  moral  standpoint,  the  standpoint,  at  least,  of  the  golden  rule, 
'  Bo  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  to  you,"  should 
t*^  instilled  into  their  young  minds,  and  Ibis  training,  if  successful. 
**i«stbe  given,  not  from  some  printed  manual  of  morals,  but  from  the 
'*ving  example  of  the  teacher.  Hawthorne's  story  of  "The  Great 
Stoae  Face' '  is  an  illustration  of  the  silent  but  powerful  effect  of  influ- 
ence upon  the  heart  of  a  child,  auvi  when  we  remember  that  the  chil- 
'^I'eii  of  our  land  are  in  the  school  during  the  most  impre.isible  years  of 
*l»eir  lives,  and  further  remember,  that  to  many,  and  perhaps  most  of 
*^lacm,  the  teacher  is  the  model  whom  they  seek  to  imitate,  it  makes 
'Ije  character  of  those  who  have  Ihe  moulding  of  this  plastic  material, 
^  serious  question,  and  the  Stale  should  exercise  the  strictest  scrutiny 
'^\-er  those  to  whom  it  intrusts  its  most  precious  treasures. 

The  cutting  of  priceless  gems  should  never  be  entrusted  to  unwise 
*^T  imskilful  lapidaries,  much  less  should  the  immortal  souls  of  the 
Cliildien  be  given  to  the  training  of  careless  or  immoral  teachers. 


Second,  is  the  condition  that  each  child  should  be  trained  to  honor 
labor,  and  to  become  fit  for  honest  self-support.  Children  must  be 
taught    the   idea   of   responsibility.      The    idea    that   no   right, 
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knowledge,  no  blessing,  conies  to  any  one  in  this  world  without 
accompanying  responsibility.  Does  one  gain  knowledge,  it  b  that 
he  may  impart  it  to  others.  Does  he  gain  fame,  it  is  that  others  may 
share  in  his  honor.  Does  he  gain  wealth,  it  is  that  he  may  do  the 
more  good.  This  should  be  constantly  the  aim  of  the  school — to  teach 
the  truth ;  that  we  are  but  stewards  who  must  give  an  account  oC 
our  stewardship,  if  not  before  the  bar  of  Jehovah,  certainly  before 
the  tiibunal  of  those  who  shall  succeed  us. 

No  one  has  ever  lived,  be  his  destiny  as  obscure  as  that  of  one  re- 
posing in  the  church  yard  immortalized  by  Gray,  or  his  fame  as  ^^' 
tended  as  that  of  a  Cx'sar  or  a  Pompey,  who  has  not  been  measus^ 
and  weighed  in  the  influence  he  has  exerted  upon  all  succeeding 
erations. 

Children  should  also  be  taught  the  distinction  between  true  a  "^ 
false  knowledge.     That  knowledge  which  consists  merely  of  wo^^^^ 
conned  from  the  book,   but  which  cannot  be  made  available,  is         ^ 
useless  as  the  wrecks  of  argosies,  over  which  the  waves  of  ocean  ro^^^"' 

As  an  illustration:  Many  an  old-time  housewife  who  from  iWK^  "^ 
ashes  of  her  kitclien  stove,  set  up  a  leach,  putting  in  straw  and  lim  -^^^' 
tried  the  strength  of  the  lye  with  an  egg,  combined  it  with  the  was^  ^ete 
fat  from  the  household  cuisine,  and  produced  a  barrel  of  soap,  clear  ^^  ^ 
amber  jelly,  which  would  supply  the  family  a  year,  knew  mo^^  *^^ 
of  the  principles  of  economics  and  of  the  real  chemical  reaction  of  a-^^° 
acid  and  a  base  than  many  a  High  school  scholar  who  could  tell  yo-  -^^^ 
that  a  soluble  base  is  called  an  alkali,  but  could  put  to  no  practi< 
use  the  knowledge  thus  gained. 

We  must  impress  upon  the  youthful  mind  the  idea,  that  he  wiL 
be  measured  by  what  he  can  do,  and   not  by   what  books  he  h 
studied;  that  t}ie  words  of  the  text  book  or  of  the  teacher  must 
transmuted  b}    mental  alchemy  into  ideas,  and  ideas  must  material 
ize  into  those    hings  of  which  the  world  has  need. 

OBLIGATIONS   AND   DUTIES   OF   CITIZBNSHIP. 

The  third  essential  thing  in  the  work  of  the  public  sctaools,  and 
perhaps  the  part  most  neglected,  is  imparting  to  the  pupils,  not  of  the 
High  schools  alone,  but  beginning  with  the  lowest  primary,  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  republican  institutions,  so  much  gen- 
eral intelligence  on  the  obligations  and  duties  of  citizenship  as  shall 
make  them  safe  custodians  of  the  treasure  of  the  ballot. 

I  feel  that  here  we  are  making  a  great  mistake.     The  questions  of 
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goverainent  are  left  either  to  the  higher  Grammar  or  High  school 
grades,  aud  theu  frequently  taught  in  a  perfunctorj-  manner,  rather 
Ihan  as  subjects  involving  our  present  happiness  and  prosperity  as  a 
nation,  an  ignorance  of  which  will  imperil  the  safety  of  the  repub- 
lican institutions,  which  we  ought  to  prize  as  our  richest  and  most 
sacred  heritage.  1  am  not  making  a  rash  statement  when  I  say  that 
many  pupils  cau  be  found  in  our  schools  who  can  tell  that  a  certain 
poem  is  written  in  dactylic  hexameter  verse,  who  could  not  lell  the 
manner  of  electing  a  United  Stales  Senator,  or  any  of  the  simplest 
processes  of  govermenlal  functions.  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 
The  school  platform  and  not  the  saloon  or  corner  grocery  should  be 
the  rostrum  from  which  our  embryo  politicians  should  take  their  first 
lessons  in  the  great  principles  of  equality,  liberty  and  justice,  which 
are  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  our  gov. 
enimenl  is  built.  The  schools  should  be  nnraeries  of  American  ism.  as 
distinct  from  all  other  forms  of  eovemment  which  exist.  Patriotism 
should  be  developed  not  by  the  firing  of  rocket.s  and  booming  oi  can- 
non on  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  by  a  systematic  training  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Supreme  Law  of  the 
laud. 

We  learn  that  one  part  of  the  training  of  a  Roman  youth  was  to 
oouunit  to  memory  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance, perhaps,  we  may  trace  the  fact  that  Rome  has  given  to  the 
world  her  great  sy.stem  of  jurisprudence,  so  that  when  her  power,  her 
splendor,  her  language  went  dowu,  crushed  by  the  overwhelming  flood 
of  Gothic  barbarians,  her  laws  survived  the  wreck  aud  reappeared  as 
the  foundation  of  the  judicial  code  of  all  European  nations. 
Should  we  do  less  for  our  youth  than  did  pagan  Ronie.' 
The  ideal  of  the  public  school  will  be  reached  when  her  object 
Khali  be  to  train  those  committed  to  her  care,  first,  in  morality;  second, 
in  fitness  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood;  and  third,  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  functions  of  our  government  aud  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  American  citizenship. 

Upon  such  a  foundation  can  be  built,  firmly  and  systematically, 
any  superstructure,  classical  or  literary,  scientific  or  commercial,  which 
shall  be  a  fitting  crown  to  the  honored  work  of  the  public  school. 


InvB.-ctios  and  tact  on  the  pari  of  the  teacher  cannot  do 
ously  the  rugged  work  of  the  pupil. — Professok  Nelson,  Kalamazoo 
College. 


I 
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Morals  at  the  Uniyersity. 


A  significant  event  took  place  Pebuary  5th  at  the  State  Universit}' 
at  Berkeley  in  the  opening  of  the  annual  conference  of  the  Voting 
Men's  Christian  Asscxriatioy,  and  was  held  through  the  remainder  of 
the  week.  There  exists  through  the  interior  of  this  State  to  a  surpris- 
ing and  alarming  extent  the  belief  that  it  is  worth  a  young  man's  soul 
to  send  him  to  the  State  University  at  Berkeley.  It  is  believed  he 
would  be  surrounded  there  by  an  atmosphere  entirely  Godless,  not  to 
say  vicious. 

Indeed,  a  well-known  divine  remarked  the  other  day,  that  while 
in  the  interior  he  had  actually  heard  preachers  enunciate  these  ideas 
from  their  pulpits,  and  ask  in  their  prayers,  for  mercy  on  the  mis- 
guided teachers  and  pupils  of  this  hotbed  of  atheism,  disbelief  and 
Goillessness. 

Another  instance  is  related  of  a  young  man,  who,  after  bringing* 
much  influence  and  pressure  to  bear  on  his  parents,  finally  obtained 
consent  to  enter  the  University.    He  almost  Idst  all  through  the  efforts 
of  the  local  preacher,  who  told  the  young  man's  parents  that  they 
might  as  well  give  him  up  to  the  devil. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  such  belief  is  current  when,  in  fiwrt, 
the  highest  type  of  morality  and  religion  is  taught  in  every  depart- 
ment by  most  able  and  intelligent  men,  many  of  whom  are  identified 
with  one  or  more  of  the  various  churches.  As  to  the  students  them- 
selves, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  similar  body  of  young  men  and 
young  women  in  whom  is  exemplified  a  better  type  of  Christian  man- 
hood and  womanhood. 

An  active  and  large  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  with  Sunday 
Bible  classes  taught  by  different  professors,  ought  to  give  the  lie  direct 
to  such  bigoted  and  narrow  criticism  as  is  made  by  many  of  the 
"guardians"  of  morality  and  religion  in  the  interior.  It  is  then  to  be 
hoped  that  these  maligners  of  our  great  intellectual  center  will  be 
effectually  and  forever  silenced  by  the  cordial  greeting  and  reception 
given  by  the  student  body  and  taculty  to  the  150  delegates,  represent. 
ing  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  in  all  parts  of  the  State. — 
Oakland  Enquirer. 

A  MOST  important  feature  of  the  scientific  instruction  in  the  lower 
grade  of  schools  should  be  the  collection  of  specimens,  which  should 
form  the  subject  of  object  lessons. — Scientific  American, 
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The  American  Boy. 


(Extract  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Kern  County  Teachers'  Institute.) 


BY   HON.   JOHN   P.    IRISH. 


Now  I  am  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  character  and  morality  of 
the  crop  of  men  that  California  is  producing,  and  not  only  California,  but 
every  one  of  the  forty-four  States  in  this  Union.  It  is  a  question  that  has 
aroused  the  solicitude  of  the  publicists,  of  the  statisticans,  of  the 
penologists,  and  all  those  who  concern  themselves  with  sociology  and 
with  the  science  of  human  life  in  this  country. 

The  statistics,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  show  that  for  every  increase 
of  25  per  cent,  in  our  population  we  have  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  in 
crime — for  every  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  population  an  increase  of  40 
per  cent,  in  crime!  Of  penological  statistics,  the  most  accurate  that 
have  ever  been  taken  are  those  by  Mr.  Dugdale  of  New  York.  Those 
statistics  show  that  of  the  convicts  of  the  country  79  per  cent, 
are  men  with  no  trade,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  handicraft,  and, 
therefore,  without  any  ability  to  resort  to  skilled  labor  in  order  to 
make  their  honest  bread.  Seventy-nine  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  in 
our  States  prisons  are  men  without  any  trade,  and  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  handicraft!  The  average  age  of  the  convicts  in  the  States 
prisons  of  this  country  is  only  twenty-seven  years.  Life  poisoned  and 
stunted  and  shrunken  by  crime  at  its  very  beginning! 

Now,  I  know  that   a   great   many  theories  are  advanced,  and  I 

know  that   a  great  many   criticisms   are  directed    toward   the  public 

schools  to  fix    responsibility  upon    the   public  school  system.     Critics 

are  willing  to  charge  it  upon  the  schools;  they* are  willing  to  put  the 

responsibility  upon  the  teachers;  they  are  willing  to  put  it  upon  what 

they  call  "State  education."     Nor  are  we  altogether  blameless  in  the 

matter.     I  assure  you  that  every   man  who  advocates  the  overloading 

of  the  school  curriculum;  every  man  who  advocates  making  the  school 

take  the   place  of  the   home   and  fireside  teaching  in  the  moralities; 

every  man  who  does  that  is  simply  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the 

public  school  system.     The  whole  duty  of  the  parent  to  the  child  can 

never  safely  be  put  upon  the  State,  nor  upon  the  school  teacher,  and 

whenever  a  parent  endeavors  to  put  upon  the  teacher  the  duty  which 

he  owes  to  his  child,  that  parent  is  increasing  the  responsibility  of  the 

school  system^ wrongfully,  and  is  giving  his  aid  to  the  accusation  that 
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this  remarkable  condition  of  affairs  in  our  country  is  due  to  our  com- 
mon school  system. 

CRIME. 

I  have  told  you  that  79  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  in  our  States 
prisons,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Dugdale,  are  without  a 
handicraft,  without  a  trade.  I  told  you  last  night  that  the  tendency 
to  the  teaching  of  the  arts  as  part  of  the  curriculum  is  continually  on 
the  increase.  It  has  gone  so  far  that  in  all  our  large  cities  now,  men 
are  employed  to  teach  the  art  of  carpentry,  cabinet  making,  and  so  on. 

There  is  one  safeguard  against  the  lapse  into  bad  habits,  which  in 
the  judgment  of  men  in  all  ages  transcends  all  other  safeguards  in  its 
usefulness,  and  that  is  the  habit  of  industry  and  the  opportunity  of 
honest  occupation. 

Now,  the   American   schoolboy',    in   all  our  large  cities,  when  he 
leaves  the  common  school  is  of  an  age  to  imitate  his  elders  at  work  at 
some  useful  occupation.     He  should  acquire  a  handicraft:  he  should 
learn  a  trade  if  possible.     I  was  reared  upon  a  farm,  and  I  know  that 
one  of  my  earliest  aspirations  was  to  be  a  blacksmith.     I  know  that 
I  would  have  made  a  good  blacksmith.     One  of  my  grandfathers  was 
a  blacksmith,   and  I  wanted  to  be  a  blacksmith.     That  is  the  only 
handicraft  I  had  a  liking  for,  and  to  this  day  when  I  pass  a  blacksmith 
shop,  and  see  the  sparks  fly   as  the  hammer  falls,  and   smell  the  per- 
fumed iron,  i)urified  by  fire,  it  makes  me  feel  that  I  ought  to  have  been 
a  blacksmith.     Whenever  vou  find  a  succCvSsful  man  who  in  his  vouth 
learned  a  handicraft,  3'ou  find  a  man  who  in  his  j-outh  thereby  learned 
and  fixed  the  habits  of  thrift  and  industry'  before  he  was  twenty  years 
old;  and  let  me  tell  you,  fathers  and  mothers  and  teachers,  all  of  you. 
that  unless  a  man  acquire  habits  of  industry  before  he  is  twenty  years 
old  he  will  never  acquire  those  habits  at  all. 

HANDICRAFT. 

It  is  supported  by  statistics  that  within  the  States  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  there  are  20,000  American  boys  and  youths  w^ho  are  gravitating 
between  the  sidewalk  and  the  gutter,  who  are  denied  the  right  to  learn 
a  handicraft.  None  of  the  shops  are  open  to  them;  none  of  the  trades 
are  open  to  them;  they  cannot  be  apprenticed  to  a  handicraft;  they  are 
not  allowed  to  learn.  Here  on  our  schoolhou.ses  we  raise  the  American 
flag,  and  we  point  to  the  flag  and  tell  the  children  what  it  means;  of 
the  freedom  and  li])erty  that  it  represents;  and  yet  the  youth  that  are 
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educated  under  that  flag  in  the  sclioolliouse  are  denied  that  right 
which  the  laws  of  their  couutry  should  give  them^to  ieam  a  trade, 
and  earn  an  honest  piece  of  bread  bj-  it.  That  is  the  reason,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  why  you  find  that  79  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  in  our 
penitentiaries  have  no  trade.  Accurate  labor  statistics  compiled  at 
Washington  estimate  that  there  are  460,000  vacancies  every  year  in 
all  of  the  occupations  of  this  country— in  skilled  trades  and  on  the 
farms  and  in  all  occupations — and  the  statistics  of  immigration  show 
that  over  300,000  skilled  mechanics,  trained  in  the  workshops  of 
Europe,  land  on  our  shore  every  year — over  ^^oo.ooo. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  going  to  become  of  the  American  boy? 
Can  you  tell  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  good  is  his  education, 
when  he  finds  every  opportunity  to  learn  a  handicraft  closed  against 
him?  What  good  has  all  the  lavishing  of  your  care  and  toil  done  to 
the  boy.  all  the  culture  you  have  bestowed  upon  him.  when  he  goes 
into  practical  life  and  is  denied  the  opportunity  of  forming  the  habit 
of  industrj'  and  thrift,  which  go  with  the  learning  of  a  trade? 

The  schools  are  feeling  this  in  two  directions.  In  the  first  place 
you  are  shown  the  40  per  cent,  increase  in  crime  in  the  couutry  for 
every  25  per  cent,  increase  of  population,  and  the  schools  are  pointed  at, 
On'the  other  hand  the  people  who  are  too  cowardly  to  enforce  the  rights 
of  American  bom  hoys  and  to  insist  that  to  learn  a  trade  shall  be  their 
right  and  that  no  man  shall  take  it  from  them;  the  public  men,  the 
politicians,  the  men  who  control  public  opinion  are  too  cowardly  to  en- 
force the  right  of  the  American  youth  to  learn  a  trade. 

THE    AMRKICAN    BOY. 

There  was  a  time  when  an  American  boy  had  one  place  left  where 
he  could  learn  a  trade,  and  that  was  the  penitentiary  They  did  teach 
the  handicrafts  in  the  penitentiaries,  but  now  the  combinations  that 
control  what  they  call  the  labor  interest  of  the  countr>',  and 
control  the  politics  of  the  country,  have  at  last  purchased 
the  right  of  the  American  boy  out  of  the  penitentiary.  You  go 
into  San  Francisco;  if  I  own  a  shop  there  in  my  line — I  am  a  printer 
-  if  I  own  a  printing  office  I  am  not  allowed  to  put  my  own  son  in 
that  printing  office  to  learn  the  art.  I  was  talking  with  a  carpenter 
the  other  day  who  belongs  to  the  Carpenters'  Union.  He  has  four 
boys  who  have  pas.sed  from  the  conunon  schools.  They  are  loafers  on 
p  street.  I  asked  him,  "Why  don't  you  make  carpenters  of  your 
M?"   He  says,  "1  am  not  allowed  to."  I  asked,    "How  many   men 
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are  there  in  your  Union?**  **One  hundred  and  fifty.**  **Doesn*t  it  oc- 
cur to  you  that  these  150  men  that  are  in  your  Union  are  going  to  pass 
off  the  stage  and  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  old  Father  Time 
is  going  to  shove  his  plane  over  you  by  and  by,  and  who  is  going  to 
take  your  places?"  I  asked.  "How  many  apprentices  do  you  allow  to 
that  number  of  men?"  He  told  me,  I  think  it  was  one  to  twenty- 
something  of  that  kind.  "One  apprentice  to  twenty  active  men!  Those 
twenty  active  men  passing  off  the  stage  all  the  time  and  only  one  ap- 
prentice  following  along  to  take  their  places?"  He  said,  **It  never  struck 
me  that  way  before.'*  He  said,  "I  cannot  make  my  boys  apprentices; 
but,  however,  I  get  higher  wages  and  I  can  afford  to  support  them  " 
"No"  said  I,  you  cannot  afford  to  support  them.  There  is  no  man 
so  strong,  being  compelled  to  work  himself,  as  to  support  four  boys  in 
idleness.  You  cannot  afford  to  do  it.  There  is  no  father  can  afford  it. 
They  ought  to^be  acquiring  a  handicraft.*' 

But  this  view  is  not  permitted,  and  the  whole  thing  is  thrown 
back  on  the  public  school.  You  find  the  trades  in  the  curriculum  in 
San  Francisco  and  in  Oakland  and  they  will  have  it  so  in  Bakersfield 
by  and  by,  for  just  as  long  as  yoti  teachers  choose  to  be  burdened 
and  bear  without  a  protest  every  burden  that  is  put  upon  you,  just 
so  long  burdens  will  be  put  upon  you.  You  will  find  that  this  great 
scheme  of  what  they  call  an  industrial  education  will  be  introduced 
into  the  schools  here. 


From  Duluth  and  Chicago  to  the  Sea. 


'*  We  arc  anxious  to  know  if  large  ships  are  convej^ed  from  the 
great  lakes  through  the  Welland  Canal  and  Ontario  and  St.  Lawrence 
lo  the  Atlantic,  and  thence  across.  In  other  words,  are  .ships  laden  at 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  etc..  to  go  to  Europe?  B." 

\'essels  are  laden  at  Chicago  or  Duluth,  and  carry  their  cargoes  di- 
rectly to  luiroj^ean  ports.  At  the  present  time,  however,  no  vessel 
drawing  more  than  »>  feet  when  loaded  to  her  Plinipsoll  mark  can 
make  the  tri])  without  lightening  a  part  of  her  cargo  at  one  or  more 
places.  Let  us  follow  a  ve.ssel  from  Duluth  to  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Her  first  lockage  occurs  at  Sault  «'Soo)  Ste.  Marie  rapids. 
This  canal  is  about  one  mile  long;  the  lock  will  carry  a  vessel  500  ft, 
overall,  drawing  16  ft.  Thence  she  will  pass  through  several  deep 
straits  through  Lake  Huron.   vSt.    Clair  River,  Lake  St.  Clair,  Detroit 
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river  and  Lake  Erie.  At  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Erie  she  enters  Wel- 
land  Canal.  Here  she  must  go  down  stairs  through  twenty-six  locks 
1  distance  of  326.75  ft.;  the  lock?  on  the  recently  enlarged  canal 
»K  270  ft.  long,  with  14  fl.  of  water  on  the  sills.  From  the  head  of 
Ulie  Erie  to  Cardinal,  a  point  in  Canada  just  below  Ogdensbnrg,  N. 
v.,  there  are  no  obstructions.  From  this  point,  if  ascending,  she  will 
probably  have  to  pass  through  short  lines  of  canal,  aggregating  44 
miles  in  length,  and  having  only  q  ft.  of  water  on  Ihe  lock  sills;  ifde- 
SKnding,  she  can  avoid  several  of  them.  The  canal  farthest  down  the 
river  extends  from  Lachine  to  Montreal,  and  avoids  Lachine  rapids, 
From  this  point  there  are  no  other  obstructions  except  the  winter  ac- 
cumulation of  ice  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  vessels  drawing  more  than 
9  ft.  cannot  go  from  Chicago  to  Duluth  without  lightening  their 
cargoes  through  the  St,  Lawrence  as  far  as  Montreal.  Moreover,  the 
"Soo"  excepted,  everyone  of  these  canals  is  in  Canadian  territory-.  So 
there  is  now  a  proposition  to  constrncl  a  ship  canal  from  Lake  Erie 
to  l^ke  Ontario  suitable  for  vessels  drawing  20  ft.,  by  deepening 
Oswego  and  Erie  Canals  to  20  ft,,  and  by  deepening  the  Hudson  river 
helow  Troy  to  accommodate  vessels  drawing  20  fl.  The  plan  is  rap- 
idly aaterializing  and  will  probably  be  a  fact  within  five  years.  By 
this  means  vessels  drawing  zo  ft,  may  ply  between  Chicago  or  Duluth 
*nd  all  European  ports.  Another  canal  has  been  projected  from 
Oeorgian  Bay  to  Lake  Ontario.  All  these  route-s  increase  the  com- 
QJercial  importance  of  Chicago  and  Duluth  by  decreasing  the  cost  of 
^nsportation  between  the  Mississippi  valley  and  foreign  ports.  It 
**iay  be  a  surprise  to  most  readers  to  be  told  that  a  greater  number  of 
^"«seU  clear  from  Chicago  yearly  than  from  New  York,  yet  this  is  a 
■act.  It  only  seems  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  great  commercial  em- 
pire is  centering  in  the  Mississippi  vallev. 

From  Duluth  eastward  to  the  head  of  the  Black  Sea  there  will 
Shortly  be  an  uii interrupted  navigation  nearly  one-third  the  distance 
s*round  the  earth  for  vessels  of  so  ft.  draught,  all  but  about  3,000 
tniles  of  which  is  practically  land-locked.  From  Duluth,  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  continent,  to  Sandy  Hook  this  route  is  almost  absolutely 
impregnable  against  foreign  invasion.  The  value  of  this  route  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  1891  about 
30.000,000  tons  of  merchandise  passed  through  the  "Soo"  and 
throogh  Detroit  river.— y.  (('.  Redway,  in  N.  Y.  School  Journal. 
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Should  Teachers  Be  Pensioned? 


(Read  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association.) 


BY    MRS.    M.    PR  AG,    SAN   FRANCISCO. 


**Should  teachers  be  pensioned?**  is  a  question  which  during  the 
past  two  years  has  been  receiving  considerable  attention  in  many  of 
the  educational  centers  both  in  the  East  and  West.  The  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  the  pensioning  of  teachers  may  be  looked  at  from  two 
general  points  of  view — first,  as  regards  the  benefit  to  the  whole  school 
system;  second,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  teacher. 

Whatever  tends  to  raise  and  improve  the  character  of  the  teaching 
force  is  valuable  and  important.    If  the  desire  of  the  State  be  to  induce 
the  best  minds  to  adopt  teaching  as  a  profession,  it  must  oflfer  sufficient 
inducement   in   order  to  attract  those  minds  to  that  profession.     The 
question  then  resolves  itself  into  this:  What  inducement  can  a  State 
offer  to  young  men  and  women  of  ability  to  make  this  their  life  work? 
The  privilege  of  retiring  upon  part  pay  has  contributed  to  give  Ger- 
many thoroughly  trained  teachers,  and  the  best  minds  of  that  country 
are  found  in    the  ranks  of  that  profession.     They  constitute  a  profes- 
sional body,  having  a  life  tenure,  and  enjoy  a  social  prestige  similar  to 
that  of  the  clergy.     But  how  different  it  is  with  usi     How  often  do 
other  professions  draw  from  our  ranks   some  of  the  best  material  be- 
cause there    is  no   adequate  compensation   for  good  work;  no  recom- 
pense for  unselfish  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  children,  and 
hence   of  the  State.     What  inducement   is   there  for  talented  young 
men  and  women  to  enter  this  profession  and  devote  to  it  the  best  part 
of  their  lives  and  energies?     And  yet,  if  any  profession  does   need  and 
should  have   the  best  and  tenderest  hearts,  the  finest  intellects,  it  is 
that  profession  to  whose  members  are  intrusted  our  most  precious  pos- 
sessions— our  children;  that  profession  which  inculcates  the  doctrines 
which  are  the  foundation  of  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  common- 
wealth.    In  the  hands  of  our  teachers  rests  the  protection  of  our  coun- 
try as  much  as  in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers.     They  are  the  great  army 
of  })eace.     This  fact  should  convince  any  skeptic  that  no  talent  is  too 
great,  no  intellect  too  vast,  no  mind  too  comprehensive  to  devote  itself 
exclnsively  to  teaching.     But,  in  order  to  derive  complete  benefit  from 
any  intellectual  pursuit,  the  mind  devoted  thereto  should  he  above  the 
daily  pressure  of  ])lanning  and  scraping  for  the  necessaries  ol  life.  The 
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finances  of  the  future  should  be  assured,  and  all  anxiety  concerning 
them  should  be  removed.  As  a  rule,  people  of  an  intellectual  turn  of 
mind  are  not  very  desirous  of  amassing  wealth.  All  that  most  of 
them  desiie  is  a  guaranty  of  protection  against  want  when  old  age 
comes  on,  and  the  faculties  are  on  the  wane.  Assure  them  of  this,  and 
you  will  be  amazed  at  the  personality  of  many  who  will  join  the  ranks. 
It  will  not  only  raise  the  standard  of  the  profession  by  adding  by 
adding  superior  material;  but  will  also  induce  many  now  in  the  pro- 
fession to  remain. 

THE   EFFECT. 

"The  effect  of  pensioning  teachers,"  writes  Professor   Balliet  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  "would  be  to  draw  a  much  higher  grade  of  talent 
into  the  profession.     It  is  unfortunately  true  that  public  school  work 
does  not,  upon  the   whole,   attract   the  talent   the  other   learned  pro- 
fessions  attract.     There  is  nothing  at  preserit,  but  the  love  of  the  work 
and  the  opportunity  of  doing  good  that  tempts  a  man  or  woman  of 
first-class  ability  to  make  it  a  life  work;  but  the  inducements,  financial 
and  otherwise,  should  be  made  such  as  would  command  the  best  talent 
that  other  professions  command.     Good  salaries,  better  social  recogni- 
tion, permanency  of  tenure,  and   the   certainty   of  being  above  want 
after  years  of  efficient   service  are  over,  are  the  only  means  by  which 
such  talent  can  be  secured  for  the  work." 

In  the  highest  department  of  the  public  service,  the  Judiciary,  life 

^^nure  and  the  security  offered  by  ultimate  retirement  on  full  pay,  lead 

^^en  to  accept  positions  on  the  United  States  Bench,  at  a  sacrifice  of 

^uch  larger  emoluments,  who  otherwise  could  not  be  induced   to   fill 

^liese  positions. 

Permanency  of  tenure  and  a  pension  after  a  stated  period  of  effi- 
cient service  are  secured  by  law  to  teachers  in  all  European  countries 
^liat  have  marked  advances  in  education.  They  must  be  secured  here 
"^f  our  schools  are  to  be  placed  upon  an  equal  basis  with  the  best 
Schools  in  Europe. 

Pensions    are   paid    teachers    in     Germany,     Austria,     Hungary, 
Switzerland,   France,  Italy,   Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden.  Scrvia,  Rus- 
sia, Spain,  Australia,  Ontario,  Argentine  Republic.      Pension  bills  are 
at  the  present  time   being  considered  by  the   Parliament  of  Ivngland. 
'  'A  select  committee  has  been   appointed  to  consider  the  proposals  and 
the  success  of  the  measure,"  says  Professor  Smith  \^/uii(cationa/  Kczic^o 
for  November]   ''appears  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion.     It  is  supi)orted 
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very   generally   by  the  press,  and  will  have  able  advocates  when  it 
comes  up  for  public  discussion.'* 

According  to  the  ver>'  latest  German  Pension  Reports,  a  teacher, 
after  ten  years  of  ser\'ice,  may  retire  upon  25  per  cent,  of  his  salary; 
one-sixtieth  of  his  salar>'  is  allowed  for  every  additional  year  of  service, 
until  forty  years  of  ser\ice  are  reached,  when  he  is  retired  upon  75  per 
cent,  of  his  salary-.    Similar  conditions  exist  in  Austria  and  Switzerland. 
In  France  a  teacher  may  retire  upon  full  pay  after  thirty-five  years  of 
service — in  Russia  after  twenty-five.     Certain  wealthy  cities  such  as 
Paris,  Lyons,  Frankfort,  Berlin,  Hamburg  and  Vienna   are  more  mu- 
nificent than  their  National  Governments.     In  both  France  and  Ger- 
many the  teacher's  pension,  or  a  part  of  it  at  least,  may  be  continued 
after  hia  death  to  his  widow  and  minor  children.     Prof.  Klemm,  Wash- 
ington, says,  **If  we  ask,  what  will  be  the  probable  effect  of  a  pension 
upon  the  quality  of  teaching,  we  can  sa}-,  that   from  the  fact  that  in 
countries  wliers  teachers  are  pensioned  there  is  a  profession  of  teach- 
ing,— hence  the  expectation  of  being  cared  for  in  old  age  or  in  case  of 
disability  has  .something  to  do  with  retaining  in  this  profession  people 
who  would  otherwise  forsake  it.'' 

THE    RKSl'LTS   OF    PENSIONING. 

Commissioner  O'Brien,  of  yew  York,  says,  when  speaking  upon 
tlie  suhjcict,  "One  of  its  best  results  will  be  not  to  the  individual  teach- 
ers bill  lo  llie  sy.slem  as  a  whole.  It  will  make  it  possible  to  pension 
off  and  retire  tlio>e  who  are  now  of  little  use  in  the  class-room,  on  ac- 
count of  their  advanced  aj^e  and  infirmities.  They  have  l)econie  old 
and  worn  tnil  in  llie  service  and  are  retained  now  through  sympathj-. 
The  b<)ard  (»f  educalion  i>  unwilling  to  throw  them  out  of  employment, 
for  niaii\-  of  them  liave  received  such  small  salaries  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  lay  up  anything.  With  this  ability  to  pension  its  worn- 
out  t<.a(  hers  the  lioard  will  feci  at  liberty  to  consult  the  welfare  of  the 
school  sy>,uin.  lieside  all  thi"^,  teachers  deserve  a  pension  after  twentj-- 
live  or  tliirl\   years  of  service." 

Prof,  v'^niith,  of  the  Iviucational  Bureau.  Washington,  writes:  "with- 
out a  measure  of  this  kiiul  the  most  faithful  and  competent  teachers 
aie  in  danger  (^f  coiniii;^  to  wani  in  their  old  age,  or  must  often  be  re- 
tained in  active  service  l^ni;  after  the  time  when  they  are  able  to  dis. 
charge  its  dutie>  effectivelv. 

It  would  tend  to  the  direct  improvement  of  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing.     It  would  make  of  teaching  a  life  profession  instead  of  being  as 
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it  is  too  often  uow — a  stepping  stone  or  halting  place  on  the  road  to 
olljer  professions.  It  would  give  it  that  stability  to  which  il  is  entitled 
as  a  State  institution.  Anything  that  will  make  the  best  minds  devote 
Ibeir  lives  to  this  profession  which  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  force  in 
ibe  development  and  advancement  of  our  civilization,  is.  and  should 
be,  a  matter  of  State  consideration. 

Pensions  will  seciiie  to  teachers  that  tenure  of  office  so  necessary 
for  success.  Let  the  State  adopt  a  high  standard  for  admission  to  this 
profession,  let  it  demand  the  greatest  efficiency  and  then  let  it  make  it 
an  object  that  the  best  talent,  that  now  too  often  holds  aloof  from  the 
profession  of  leaching,  is  attracted  to  it.  As  so  many  new  aven  ues  of 
employment  are  being  constantly  thrown  open  to  women,  we  shalland 
do  find  it  to  be  true  of  them,  as  of  the  men,  that  the  best  talent  grad* 
Hilly  seeks  other  channels  in  which  the  inducements  are  greater,  where 
liiey  can  took  forward  to  the  future  without  anxiety  and  fear. 

We  have  looked  at  the  subject  from  the  first  point  of  view, — ben- 
efit lo  the  school  system,  we  will  now  glance  at  il  from  that  of  its  jus- 
lice  to  the  teacher. 

Does  the  State  owe  the  teachers  a  pension  ?  Mr.  Raymond,  Editor 
of  the  Stale  Series  of  text-books,  pre.sented  this  point  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner  before  the  Educational  Committees  of  the  last  legis- 
lature. His  idea  in  the  main  was  as  follows. ^the  time  being  too  lim- 
ited to  give  the  full  text:— 

THE   TKACHKR'S   C1..\IW, 

"The  claim  of  a  teacher  for  a  pension  rests  primarily  upon  the  rela- 
tion which  the  laws  of  the  State  have  created  between  his  work  and  the 
Government.  Il  is  an  undeniable  proposition  that  any  public  service 
""endered  by  invitation  of  the  Stale,  through  its  laws  with  compensaliou 
fixed  by  the  State  or  local  government  under  it,  and  continuing  for 
'*uch  length  of  time,  and  for  such  lines  of  compensation,  that  a  com- 
t*«ence  for  old  age  cannot  !«  acquired  from  it,  entitles  the  person 
•^dering  such  service  to  some  degree  of  public  care  when  it  is  com- 
pleted. The  service  of  the  public  school  teacher  fits  this  exactly, 
rbe  State  has  established  a  monopoly,  a  gigantic  monopoly — The 
f'ublic  School  System;  a  monopoly  which  it  completly  controls.  Why 
has  it  done  so,  Art.  IX.  Sec.  I,  of  the  State  Constitution  answers;  "A 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  being  essential  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  the  legislature  shall  encourage,  by 
all  suitable  means,  the  promotion  of  intelleclnal,  scientific,  moral  and 
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agricultural  improvement.'*  For  no  less  a  reason  than  to  preserve  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  has  the  State  felt  justified  in  creating 
this  monopol}',  and  absorbed  the  right  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
schools,  having  removed  it  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  competition. 
Having  done  this,  does  it  not  take  upon  itselfthe  obligation  of  looking 
after  and  providing  for  its  employes?** 

The  teachers'  claims  upon  the  State  are  many  and  strong.  The 
proper  filling  of  the  office  of  a  teacher  requires  an  amount  of  bodily 
and  mental  vigor,  patience,  tact,  and  an  elasticity  of  spirit,  that  be- 
come exhausted  after  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  active,  faithful  ser- 
vice. Salaries  paid  teachers  afford  them  no  sufficient  margin  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  old  age. 

Teachers,  after  years  of  preparation,  must  still  continue  studying 
in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age.  Time, 
energy,  money,  must  be  spent  in  studj-  and  books.  Other  employ& 
of  the  Government  are  supplied  with  the  necessaries  for  their  work, — 
teachers  must  supply  their  own. 

A  teacher  after  years  of  study  and  often  years  of  waiting,  obtains  a 
position.  In  San  Francisco  this  means  at  first,  $50  per  month,  $600 
per  year.  In  the  country  it  means  much  less,  especially  in  places 
where  schools  are  kept  open  only  sfx  or  eight  months  of  the  year.  In 
the  city,  after  ten  years  of  experience,  the  highest  salary  reached  by 
the  majority  is  $80  per  month.  In  the  country  it  is  much  less.  These 
positions  are,  for  the  most  part,  filled  by  refined  and  cultured  women. 
Men  of  the  same  intellectual  caliber  will  not,  and  cannot  affi>rd  to  take 
these  positions.  You  say,  "Well,  but  men,  as  a  rule,  have  families  to 
support."  What  of  these  women?  How  many  of  them  have  families 
to  support,  aged  parents,  invalid  or  young  and  helpless  brothers  and 
sisters?  I'pon  how  many  of  them  does  the  chief  burden  of  maintaining 
the  home  fall?  How  many  of  them  are  widows,  doing  both  the  father's 
and  the  mother's  work?  -  And  the  man  who  is  willing  to  work  for  a 
mere  living,  to  devote  himself  to  the  education  of  the  children,  when 
broader  fields  spread  themselves  temptingly  before  him,  does  he  receive 
full  comi)ensation  for  his  la])or?  Would  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the 
same  earnest,  faithful  service  in  any  other  profession,  reaching  thereby 
the  up])ermost  round  of  the  ladder,  not  bring  him  a  far  greater  mon- 
eyed coin])ensation?  How  much  can  be  saved  out  of  a  teacher's  salar\'? 
Thev  must  live  well  to  nourish  body  and  soul,  if  they  would  do  good 
work.  They  must  dress  well.  They  need  books.  Alas!  there  are 
the  doctor's  bills  and  the  dentist's   bills.     They   must  ofttimes  help 
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Snse  poorer  tbaii  themselves,  Take  a  teacher  in  the  country  at  $50 
per  mouth  who  teaches  eight  or  even  ten  months  of  the  year,  how 
mnch  can  she  average  in  twenty  years?  Enongh  to  make  her  coui- 
fonable  in  the  almshouse. 

WILL  IT   LOWER   SALARIES? 

The  claim  is  made  that  in  Germany    the  salary  paid   teachers  are 
lower  than  here,  and  therefore  they  are  pensioned.  Judging  by  several 
articles  which  have  appeared  upon   that  subject  in  The  Nation,  mmy 
of  iheir  higher  teachers  or  professors  actually  receive  better  salaries, 
dollar  for  dollar,   than  our  best  paid  professors.     In  addition  to  their 
salaries,  many  of  the  German  teachers  have  perquisites  in  the  shape 
ofdweUings,   fuel  and    fees,  which    considerably  swell   the  gross  re- 
ceipts.    And  even  if  it  be  otherwise,  if  their  salaries  be  actually  less 
they  are  not    so   relatively  or    proportionately.      Compare  the  relative 
wages  of  a  German  teacher  and  a  German  mechanic  with  those  of  an 
American    teacher  and    an  American    mechanic.     Is  not  the  relative 
difference  much  greater  in  Germany  than  here?   Relatively,  with  other 
wage-workers,  if  we  take  the  pay  of  unskilled  labor  as  a  standard  of 
wages,  are  not  German  teachers  ag  fully,  if  not  better,   paid  than  we 
are,  especially  when  you  consider  how  much  less  is  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  Old  World? 

Will  the  grantingof  pensions  lower  salaries?  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion last  winter  of  the  cbairmau  of  the  Senate  Educational  Committee 
iSeaator  Deiiison.  of  Alameda).  '"What  justice  would  there  be  in  low- 
ering the  salaries  of  our  teachers?"  _He  replied.  "Because  of  the  possible 
five  or  len  i>er  cent,  who  may  after  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  receive 
a  i«nsiou?  What  right  would  there  be  in  lowering  the  .salaries  of  the 
majority  because  of  the  few  who  may  be  benefitted?"  Has  the  non- 
granting  of  pensions  raised  salaries?  Besides,  the  power  which  grants 
pensions  and  the  power  which  fixes  salaries,  are  two  very  distinct 
bodies. 

How  can  this  matter  of  pensions  Ije  brought  before  the  public? 
Only  by  an  organization  of  the  teachers  of  the  State.  Should  teach- 
ers organize?  Do  you  believe  that  the  teachers  of  this  Stale  shonld 
stand  together  as  one  bodj'  to  look  out  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
profession?  If  you  do,  when  and  where  can  you  find  a  better  time 
thao  the  present,  and  a  better  object  than  this?  There  can  be  no  suc- 
J  organization  without  a  definite  object.     Let  our  object  be  the 
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pensioning  of  our  veterans,  and  with  this  object  in  view  let  us  organ- 
ize. 

THE   LAST  SESSION  OF  THE   LEGISLATURE. 

Sometime  towards  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
a  bill  was  introduced  having  for  its  object  the  granting  of  pensions  to 
the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  after  a  definite  number  of  yeArs  of 
service.  It  was  reported  upon  favorably  by  the  Educational  Commit- 
tees of  both  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly.  Its  late  introduction,  the 
rush  of  business  attendant  upon  the  close  of  the  session,  and  the  death 
of  our  U.  S.  Senator,  caused  so  many  unlooked-for  contingencies  to 
arise,  that  it  was  thought  wiser  not  to  push  the  bill,  but  to  wait  until 
the  next  Legislature,  by  which  time  the  idea  of  the  justice  of  granting 
teachers  a  pension  would  have  been  disseminated  throughout  the 
State,  and  the  advantages  accruing  therefrom  would  have  been 
brought  before  the  public. 

Encouraged,  however,  by  the  success  that  had  met  the  exertions 
of  the  comparatively  few  teachers  who  had  initialed  the  movement, 
and  had  been  instrumental  in  introducing  this  bill,  and  by  the  kind 
reception  given  it  by  both  coniniittees,  the  desire  has  arisen  to  organ- 
ize the  teachers  of  the  State  into  an  association,  to  work  harmoniously 
to  advance  the  course  of  the  Pension  Bill  before  the  next  Legislattire. 

ORGANIZATION    IN    TIIH    PKNSION    INTEREST. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  has  been  taken  by  the  teachers  of 
San  Francisco  in  the  orp^anization  of  the  Teachers'  Pension  Associa- 
tion. Alameda  county  has  taken  up  the  cause  and  organized  its 
branch  ot  the  T.  P.  A.  They  earnestly  request  you,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  teachers  of  our  State,  to  take  hold  of  this  matter  and  help 
them    organize    a   vStnte   Associnlion,   with   an    active  branch  in  each 

« 

county.  It  is  only  by  concerted  action  that  anything  definite  can  be 
acconi})lished.  I  will  detain  you  but  a  few  minutes  longer,  in  order  to 
outline  as  concist^ly  as  possible  the  object  and  aim  of  these  associa- 
tions. 

To  create  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  pension,  to  encourage  discus- 
sion regarding  the  pension,  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  assistance  of 
parents,  guardians  and  friends  of  our  public  school  system  in  behalf  of 
a  pension,  and  to  secure  in  1S93  the  passage  of  a  Teachers'  Pension 
Bill  are  the  objects  of  the  Teachers'  Pension  Association.  The  active 
body  of  the  Association  in  San  Francisco  consists  of  a  General  Board, 
composed  of  one   delegate    from   each  school.     The  General  Board  is 
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snbdivided  into  the  Executive  Committee,  to  take' charge  of  the  gen- 
eral work;  a  Correspondence  Committee,  to  enter  into  communication 
with  all  tbose  interested  in  the  cause;  an  Information  Committee  and 
a  Finance  Committee.  The  dues,  which  are  fixed  at  the  nominal  sum 
often  cents  per  mouth,  are  used  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses. 

What  I  am  here  to  ask  of  you  to-day  is,  that  if  you  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  this  movement,  if  you  believe  in  it  as  we  do,  and  as  do 
maoy  of  the  leading  educators  East  and  in  Europe,  if  you  are  willing 
to  help  the  teachers  and  the  cause  of  education,  then  organize.  It  will 
be  your  duty  during  the  coming  months  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
your  colleagues,  to  bring  it  before  the  prominent  men  and  women  of 
yoQi  community.  You  will  find  many  opponents;  hut  has  any  great 
movement  ever  been  inaugurated  without  opposition?  It  will  be  your 
duty  to  convince  them  of  the  right  and  justice  of  our  cause.  Rouse  a 
sentiment  in  your  community  in  favor  of  the  Teachers'  Pension  Bill, 
and  let  that  sentiment  be  heard  and  felt  in  our  next  Legislature.  We 
have  had  much  opposition  in  our  own  ranks  and  among  our  own 
friends,  but  every  day  it  is  growing  less.  Some  of  those  who  laughed 
and  jeered  at  us  at  first  have  come  over  to  our  side,  after  months  of 
Ihooght,  and  have  said:  "We  see  justice  in  your  movement,  and  are 
ready  to  aid  you." 

TO   THE  TEACHERS. 

One  word  to  the  young  teachers:  This  bill  may  not  seem  of  inter- 
Ml  or  importance  to  you  now.  You  never  expect  to  teach  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years.  Oh,  no!  But  remember,  the  years  glide  by  only  too 
won,  and  before  you  realize  it  it  may  be  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
'0  you. 

Among  the  older  teachers  some  are  slowly  reaching  the  limit  of 
their  powers;  old  age  is  creeping,  creeping  on;  savings  are  but  scant. 
Who  will  look  after  them  when  old  age  overtakes  them?  If  the  State 
will  not  do  so,  will  not  the  helpless  one  become  a  care  and  a  burden 
upon  the  young  teachers?  Shall  they  or  the  State  pension  our  vet- 
wans?  W'e  claim  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  State  to  pension  and  care 
'Or  her  leachers---they  who  train  our  rising  generation  to  become  good 
ttien,  good  women,  good  citizens. 

We  see  all  the  European  nations  gradually  acknowledging  the 
teacher's  right  to  a  pension:  there  is  a  universal  drift  in  that  direction, 
anil  it  cannot  be  long  before  our  own  State  will  recognize  the  need  and 
justice  of  ibis  movement. 
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Then  let  our  glorious  State  be  in  this  as  she  is  in  every 
move,  the  pioneer.     Let  her.  with  her  wonted  liberality  and  gen 
ity,  show  her  older  sisters  the  way.     And  her  children  and  her  t< 
ers  shall  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed. 


«Now  I  Lay  He  Down  to  Sleep. 


ft 


The  fire  upon  the  hearth  is  low, 

And  there  is  stillness  everywhere. 

Like  troubled  spirits  here  and  there 
The  firelit  shadows  fluttering  go, 
And  as  the  shadows  round  me  creep, 

A  childish  treble  breaks  the  gloom, 

And  softly  from  a  further  room 
Comes:  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

And,  somehow,  with  that  little  prayer, 
And  that  sweet  treble  in  my  ears, 
My  thoughts  go  back  to  distant  years, 

And  lingers  with  the  dear  one  there; 

And  as  I  hear  the  child's  "amen," 

Mv  mother's  faith  comes  back  to  me — 
Couched  at  her  side  I  seem  to  be. 

And  mother  holds  my  hands  again. 

Oh!  for  an  hour  in  that  dear  place! 

Oh!  for  the  peace  of  that  dear  time! 

Oh!  for  that  childish  trust  sublime! 
Oh!  for  a  glimpse  of  mother's  face! 
Yet,  as  the  shadows  round  me  creep, 

I  do  not  seem  to  be  alone — 

Sweet  magic  of  that  treble  tone: 
"And  now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

— Eugene  Field. 


A  TRUE  system  of  education  should  provide  for  the  general 
tivation  of  the  individual,  as  a  human  being,  before  his  active  pc 
are  turned  to  the  pursuits  of  a  trade  or  a  profession. — Prof.  Jo; 
EsTABROOK,  Olivet  College. 

Ah,  you  never  will  realize  until  you  have  tried  it  what  ai 
mense  power  over  life  is  the  power  of  possessing  distifict  aims, — E 
BETH  Stuart  Phelps. 
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METHODS   AND   AIDS. 

A  Schoolma'am's  Boy. 


I  had  to  do  it.  There  are  limits  even  to  a  schoolmaster's  patience, 
and  I  had  heard  that  same  story  so  many  times  before.  She  had  been  a 
teacher  herself  for  many  years,  atid  had  been  noted  as  a  very  rigid  dis- 
ciplinarian in  her  schoolroom.  Woe  to  the  unlucky  youth  who  dared 
give  her  the  faintest  impudence,  and  alas!  for  the  back  of  the  trans- 
gressor of  one  of  her  rules.  But  it  has  long  been  a  proverb  that  the 
child  of  the  cobbler  goes  barefoot,  and  it  is  uo  less  true  that  the  aver- 
age school-teacher's  child  hits  your  tottering  belief  in  a  personal  devil 
sach  a  rap  that  you  become  the  most  orthodox  of  orthodox  in  that  ar- 
ticle of  the  creed.  Who  ever  knew  the  child  of  a  schoolnia'am  to  be 
obedient  and  well-trained?     Echo  answers  "Who?" 

She  had  brought  the  boy  to  my  schoolroom  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  she  had  gone  over  the  story  I  had  heard  from  so  many 
lips  before — ^how  his  health  was  so  delicate,  and  his  brain  so  active, 
and  his  nerves  so  easily  upset,  and  how  much  more  easily  he  could  be 
coaxed  than  driven,  and  how  his  education  had  been  somewhat  de- 
sultory, and  how  she  hoped  he  would  not  learn  badness  from  the  other 
hoys,  and  how  subject  he  was  to  headaches  when  he  studied  too  much, 
and  what  I  could  do  when  he  had  the  headache^and  all  the  time  she 
never  seemed  to  realize  that  the  story  she  was  telling  was  the  identical 
one  she  had  so  often  heard  other  mothers  tell,  time  and  time  again,  to 
her  when  she  was  a  teacher.  No.  indeed!  This  time  itwas  her  darling 
l-hatwas  under  discussion,  and  there  never  had  been  and  c 
1^  another  such  a  young  one  as  hers. 

I  couldn't  stand  any  more  of  it,  and  I  brokt*out  w 
Here,  Mrs.  Smith,  you  ought  to  know  better  than  this,  and  you  ought 
t«  know  that  I  know  better  than  to  be  taken  in  with  all  this  nonsense. 
t  know  just  what's  the  matter  with  this  boy.  and  so  do  you.  He  is 
Seven  years  old,  and  he  has  never  been  made  to  mind  an  hour  in  his 
life.  He  is  as  impudent  as  a  brass  monkey,  as  unruly  as  an  off  ox, 
and  needs  killing  a  dosen  times  a  day.  He  overloads  his  stomach  at 
all  hours,  with  all  sorts  of  dainties,  and  that  is  why  his  head  aches. 


would 


■"Look 
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He  knows  more  meanness  now  than  any  school  can  teach  him.    ^ 
shall  advise  the  boys  to  knock  him  right  over  if  he  don't  keep  kxs 
place  on  the  playground,  and  I  shall  do  the  same  with  him  if  he  doa^^  t 
behave  in  school.     Coax  him,  indeed!  Look  here,  young  chap!  Yomjmt 
mother  is  sending  you  to  school  to  me  because  she  can't  manage  ycz^u 
at  home.  I  know  just  what  to  do  with  you,  and  so  would  your  moth.  ^^ 
if  you  were  somebody  else's  boy.     Sit  right  down  in  that  seat.     I  "*  ^1 
tend  to  your  case  when  jour  mother  is  gone.     Good  morning,  \£«r^- 
Smith.     I  understand  this  case.    You'll  know  what  the  matter  is  if  tie 
can't  sit  down  comfortably  to-night.     There  may  be  good  stuff  in  t:l3.e 
boy,  but  he  has  been  terribly  spoiled.    We  both  have  had  lots  of  stx^^^ 
boys  before.     Good  morning,  Mrs.  Smith,  good  morning." 


**The  Nines." 


**The  nines  are  so  hard,"  said  Fred,  running  in  from  school  t 
other  day.     "I  missed  on  them.     Is  supper  most  ready?     I'm  so  hi^ 
gry.     Say.  mamma,  do  you  think  you  could  help  me  learn  them?" 

"Yes,  my  dear,   after   the  supper  things  are  cleared  away  I  w^i  ^ 
help  you;  and  the  supper  is  almost  ready.     Wash  yourself  and  set 
chairs  around  the  table.     Are  the  girls  close  by?" 

'*Yes.  there  they  are  at  the  gate."  And  in  came  Daisy  and  Nell£ 
and  Ralph,  too. 

Bright  young  faces  soon  surrounded  the  well-spread  board,   an 
unspoiled  appetites  enjoyed  the  wholesome  meal.     ''Mamma's  bread  i^ 
the  best  in  the  world!"  attests  one  eager  voice,  while  others  chat  of  th^" 
day's  doings  in  school. 

Soon,  the  meal  over,  the  bovs  hasten   to  milk  the  cows  and  bring' 
in  the  wood  for  the   fireplace,  while  the  girls,  \\\X\\  deft  hands,  wash 
and  wipe  the  dishes. 

As  I  <;et  out  my  mending  basket  I  say:  "Daisy,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  blac^khoard  lesson  to-night.  Please  get  the  chalk  and  write 
'The  Nines'  neatly  on  the  blackboard.  ( We  have  a  blackboard,  one 
of  the  cloth  kind  that  rolls  up  like  a  map,  and  it  is  very  useful.) 

"Oh!  good!  good!"  cried  Ralph  and  Nellie;  "mamma's  black- 
board lessons  are  alwavs  so  interesting." 

"But  I  do  not  know  what  she  can  find  to  tell  us  about  *the 
nines'  "  said  Fred. 

"I  mean  to  let  you  tell  me  some  verv  interesting  things,  said  I; 
•*SOput  on  your  thinking  cap  and  be  quiet." 


^         By  this  tit 
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time  the  blackboard  looks  thus: 

3X9=27 
4X9=36 
5X9=45 
6X9=54 
7X9=63 
8X9=72 
9X9=81 
10  -  9^90 
"Now  all  of  you  look  at  the  board  thoughtfully  and  don't  speak. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  will  discover  something  curious,  I  will  give  you 
fivetniuutes." 

Before  they  were  up  I  saw  Fred  had  discovered  something,  and 
s  aching  to  tell  it;  so  when  I  gape  the  signal  he  burst  out  with; 
"They  count  right  straight  down.  Don't  you  see  they  do?"  And  he 
and  showed  Kalpb,  pointing  to  the  lens  column.  "See,  i,  3,  3, 
+.  5,  6.  7.  8,  9'" 

"And,"  said  Daisy,  "the  unit  column  counts  backwards." 
"So  it  does,"  exclaimed  Fred.  "See,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  i," 
ranning  his  pointer  down  the  line  of  figure.  "I  never  noticed  that  be- 
fore. I  believe  I  shan't  miss  now.  I  always  know  2x9^18,  and 
3X9=27,  and  5X9=45,  and  10X9^90,  and  some  of  the  rest.  Now, 
if  a  fellow  doesn't  know  4  <  9,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  take  3  v  9=27,  add 
I  to  the  2  and  take  i  from  the  7.  There  you  have  it,  36!  Why  is  it, 
Oiother?     What  makes  it  count  up  and  down  so?" 

"Well,  you  see,  Fred,  every  time  you  add  9  you  add  10— I,  which 
'S  the  same  thing.     You  add  one  ten  and  subtract  one  unit," 
"O,  yes!  so  wedo!"  they  chorused. 

"And  there  is  another  curious  fact  which  will  help  Fred  more  still. 
I  wish  I  had  known  it  when  I  was  a  girl.      Don't  you  see  the  tens 
figure  each  time  is  one  less  the  number  of  times  nine?" 
"So  it  is!  Hurrah!"  said  the  boj-s. 

"And  also  (here  is  more  help  still)   don't  you  see    that  with  the 
Unit  figure  it  makes  9  every  time?" 

"Who  can't  say  'the  nines'  now?"  cried  Fred. 
"I   and  8   equal  9;  2  and  7  equal  9;  3  and  6  equal  9;  4  and   5 
«linl  9;  5  and4  equal  9;  6  and  3  equal  9;  7  and  a  equal  9." 

"Why  didn't  we  see  it  all  before?     I'm  going  to  tell  all  the  boys 
il  in  the  moming."^77(^  Childreti's  Friend. 


i 
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NUMBER  I.— (Continued.) 

INO  COURSE  FOLLOWED  JJJ  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  OAKLAND, 
PAPER    PRISMS   WrXH    IRREGULAH    BASES. 


Dividing  the  bases  of  prisms  into  unequal  parts  gives  a  grcstnum 
ber  of  new  base,^.     For  instance,  the  two  sieps  may  be  changed  into:- 


(11       fX)        cjj        tdn       fs>        m      ifi 


Paper  prisms  with  irregular  bases  are  made  by  the  "  GenC- 
Method"  described  in  the  December  (1891)  number  of  this  Jo'irr* 
for  instance  . — 


(£11 1^(5} 
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THE    CYUNDRS. 

The  covering  of  the  cylinder  consists  of  three  pieces : — Two  equal 
^Tdes  for  its  bases,  and  a  rectangle  for  its  lateral  sarfiice. 

Let  the  bases  be  one  inch  radins  each  and  the  height  24  inches. 


(Fig.  120 

la)  Cylinder  (b)  Unfolding. — Notice  that  the  lateral  surface 

MIST   BE  3    1-7    TIMES    THE    LENGTH   OF    THE    DIAMETER   OF   ONE  OF 

THE  BASES. 

With  a  radius  1"  long,  describe  right  and  left  bases. 
Draw  a  vertical  line,  four  (4)  times  the  length  of  the  diameter  of 
^°^  of  the  bases  ;  divide  the  last  length  into  ytbs. 

Make  a  rectangle  31-7  diameters  long  and  2}i  inches  wide. 
trcave  extra  surfaces  at  the  bottom  and  on  each  side.     The  added 
*^^faces  on  each  side  should  be  cut  into  very  fine  strips.  Fold,  paste, 
^  ^1  as  in  other  prisms. 

Half  and  quarter  prisms  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  Ex  : 

ASTRAGAL  OR   BEAD  MOULDING. 


(Fig.  13.) 
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OVOLO  OR  QUARTER   ROUND  MOULDING. 


Fig.  14. 
CAVETTO  OR   COVE  MOULDING. 


ra.j 


fh 


(CJ 


Fig.  15. 
{To  he  Continued.^ 


♦-*■ 


The  Skillful  Listener. 


The  skillful  listener,  methinks,  may  hear 
The  grass  blades  clash  in  sunny  field  together. 
The  roses  kissing,  and  the  lily,  whether 

It  laugh  or  sigh   low  in  the  summer's  ear, 

The  jewel  dew-bells  of  the  mead  ring  clear 

When  morning's  nearing  in  the  sweet  June  weather; 
The  flocked  hours  winging,  feather  unto  feather, 

The  last  leaf  wail  at  waning  of  the  year. 

Methinks,  from  these  we  catch  a  passing  song 
(The  best  of  verities,  perhapH,  but  seem). 
Hearing,  forsooth,  shy  Nature  on  her  round. 

When  least  she  imagines  it;  birds,  wood  and  stream 
Not  only,  but  her  silence  profound, 

Surprised  by  softer  footfall  of  our  dream. 

—John  Vance  Cheney, 
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SUPERmXENDENTS,    BOARDS    OF    EDUCATION 
AND  TRUSTEES. 

County  Institutes. 

Tehama. — The  twentieth  annual  session  of  the  Institute  was 
railed  to  order  Monday  morning,  January  4.,  1892,  in  the  Lincoln 
street  school  building,  Red  Blnff,  by  County  Superintendent,  Belle 
Miller. 

Miss  Miller  delivered  a  .spicy  address  upon  the  duties  of  the 
tocher  to  himself  and  others— urging  upon  the  teachers  the  impor- 
tinre  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  by  reading  some  good  school 
iomuals. 

On  a  motion,  the  members  of  the  clergy,  press,  Board  of  Educa- 
iKHiand  visiting  teachers  were  enrolled  members  of  the  Institute. 

P.  M,  Fisher,  editor  of  the  JoiiRN.AL.,  was  conductor,  and  look 
charge  of  the  subject  of  "Arithmetic"  until  noon, 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Owens  presented  the  .subject  of  Primary  Language 
and  Mrs.  A.  O.  White  that  of  Primary  Geography. 

On  Tuesday  E.  T.  Pierce.  Principal  of  the  Chico  Normal  School, 
*nd  Professor  Seymour  of  the  same,  being  unable  to  attend.  Professor 
Wilson  came  as  a  substitute.  Miss  Anna  Morgan  entertained  the  In- 
sl'lule  by  a  talk  on  "Mathematical  Geography."  Professor  Wilson 
*Pofce  opon  the  subject.  "Pedagogy  and  Psychology."  This  fascina- 
*'ng  discourse  was  continued  on  the  following  day. 

At  noon  Tuesday  the  convention  adjourned,  to  attend  the  funeral 
°f  W.  H.  Bahney.  formerly  County  Superintendent, 

A  large  number  of  teachers  aud  citizens  assembled  in  the  court- 
'*>om  at  7:30  p.  M..  Tuesday,  and  were  entertained  for  an  hour  by 
''^ngs  and  by  a  very  interesting  lecture.  "The  Coming  American,"  by 
^^ductor  P.  M.  Fisher. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  until  11  a.m.,  Conductor  Fisher  presented 
*t]esabject,  "Primary  Arithmetic,"  aud  J.  D.  Sweeney  "Spelling  and 
Word  Analysis."  From  11  A  m.  to  12  m.  Profesor  Wilson  continued  his 
^Uc  on  "Psycholog>-."  After  noon  Professsor  Wilson  explained  the 
s<^cal!ed  hard  subject,  "Specific  Gravity,"  until  recess,  when  he  re- 
Siunied  his  address  on  "Pedagogy.     Just  before  adjourning  for  the  day. 


k 
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Supt.  A.  B.  Coffey  of  Sutter  county  was  introduced,  and  made  a  few 
facetious  remarks,  iviterspersed  wilh  sound  logic.  His  pleai^nt  lace 
and  sliniulaling  effect  on  the  audience  was  appreciated.  Come  again. 
Bro.  Aaron. 

Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  so  at  7:30  P.  M,  the  teachers  convened 
in  the  Supervisors'  room  and  discussed  about  forty  varied  questions,  in 
the  form  of  question  and  answer.  This  was  an  innovation,  and  was 
keenly  enjoyed  by  all.  Superintendent  Coffey  varied  the  programme 
by  his  humorous  stories. 

On  Thursday  Prof.  O.  E.  lustratcd  some  practical  work 

in  "Elementary  Geometry."  nie  E.  Johnston  presented  the 

topic,   "Grammar  from  the   Si.  ok."     Vice-Principal   Bingham 

conducted  an  exercise  in  Histo  fining  methods  and  illustrating 

modes.     Mr.  Fisher  delivered  ;  -55  on  "Habit  in  Education." 

Impromptu  speeches  are  an  ^1"    topic,  yet  they  proved  to  he 

new  to  the  teachers  when  on  Thursday  evening  they  were  called  upon 
for  three-minute  speeches  on  "Our  Wives"  and  "The  Silent  Woman." 
etc.     Don't  do  it  again!     Please  don't.'.' 

On  Friday  forenoon  Conductor  J  her  gave  short  talks  on  the  sub- 
jects of  "The  Study  of  Literature  ir  'ublic  Schools"  and  "The  Es- 
sentials in  a  Course  of  Study."  I  .„Jor  Anderson,  State  Superin- 
tendent, having  succumbed  to  the  rigorous  climate  of  Riverside,  Mr. 
Fisher  discussed  "School  I.aw"  during  the  aftenioou. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  Mr.  Fisher  ivas  con- 
gratulated upon  his  escape  from  the  inclemency  of  the  southern  citrus 
belt,  and,  thiough  Mis.s  John.ston.  chairman,  was  presented  with  some 
large  oranges,  grown  in  the  yard  of  Principal  O.  E.  Graves,  L.  W. 
Warmoih  at  the  same  time  presented  him  with  a  sample  orange  from 
the  southern  citrus  belt. 

At  3  p,  M,  the  Institute  closed,  one  of  the  most  successful  sessions 
for  years. 

Among  the  welcome  visitors  present,  not  mentioned  above, 
were  Supt,  Eliza  Welsh,  of  Shasta  county.  Principal  Allison,  of  Red- 
ding, Vice- Principal  Blodgett  of  the  same  place,  Wm.  Ringualda  of 
Edgewood,  S.  F.  Stuckey,  and  others.  S. 

Al.\mkd.^  County. — The  Alameda  County  Board  of  Education 
recently  passed  a  resolution  that  upon  unanimous  petition  from  the 
Board  ofTrustees  of  School  districts  in  Union  High  School  districts 
the  County  Board  will  grant  at  the  end  of  the  Eighth  grade  to  the 
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pBpib  who  care  to  embrace  it,  a  permit  to  attend  the  Union  High 
School,  but  the  petitioii  must  be  unanimous. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  McClymonds,  wifeof  tlie  Oakland  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  has  presented  the  Board  of  Education  with  a  handsome  oil 
painting  of  the  old  Mission  of  Monterey. 

The  World's  Fair  Commissioners  have  appointed  a  Comsiittee 
on  Schools  and  School  Exhibit.  County  Superinlendenl  Frick  and 
City  Superintendents  McCiymonds  and  Sullivan  are  members  of  the 
eoramiltee.  and  the  teachers  have  been  notified  that  they  are  expected 
to  prepare  an  exhibit  of  school  work. 

VV,  O.  Dickson.  Principal  of  the  Haight  School,  Alameda,  and 
member  of  the  County  Board  of  Education,  died  recently,  after  a  brief 
il]nes.s.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School,  and 
was  formerly  a  Principal  of  schools  iu  San  Jose.  He  was  a  bright, 
active  school  man,  He  leaves  a  young  widow,  formerly  Miss  Filz- 
patrick.  teaching  in  the  Alameda  .schools. 

San  Lns  Obispo. — The  town  of  Cambria  and  nine  adjoining  sur- 
rounding school  districts  recently  voted  for  a  Union  High  School  by 
3  Vote  of  93  lo  13. 

Paso  Robles  also  voted  on  the  proposition  and  the  vote  was  prac- 
tically unanimous. 

Santa  Maria  and  Lompoc  each  have  High  Schools  in  successful 
operation. 

At  a  recent  election  covering  tliirteeu  districts  with  San  Luis 
Obispo  as  the  dominating  town,  nine  districts  were  unanimously  favor- 
able, two  more  were  strongly  in  favor,  and  two  were  against:  out  of  a 
total  vote  of  355,  235  were  for  the  school. 

A  local  paper  says  : 
E?cry  on;  wli)  v -tej  for  it  did  st  witlx  llie  espres*  understanding  Ihnt  the 
locition  was  lo  he  the  town  of  San  Luis  Ubippo,  and  lo  this  end  it  is  hoped  Ihal 
Ue  local  Board  of  SchO'l  TrnMees  will  nffersiicli  inducements  as  will  reduce  the 
nmning  expenses  for  the  first  rear  at  1<^B«t  to  Ibe  lowest  point  consistent  wit b 
placing  the  High  School  upon  a  proper  basis.  As  the  law  is  crude  and  imperfect 
tnm4nv  of  itsilet»ils,  ihe  first  year's  working  will  be  to  some  extent  experimen- 
til.  bnl  there  is  nothing  so  defective  but  that  it  may  be  (oily  overcome  by  united 
and  determined  action  upon  the  part  of  the  board  i>f  control.  Moreover,  the  first 
year's  experience  of  this  and  others 'boilj  organized  Qnder  tbe  same  conditions 
will  enable  Hie  coming  LcKiflature  to  intrlligenlly  revise  anci  ameuil  the  law. 
'   "        ■--'-,]  Luis  Obispo  such  a  High  School  as  will  he  second  to   uoiie  iu 

Good  for  Superintendent  Armstrong  ! 
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The  Board  of  Supervisors  have  taken  steps  to  abolish  the  **  Re- 
volving Fund''  created  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  school  textbooks. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  instructed  the  Secretary  to  notify 
the  County  Superintendents  of  Alameda  and  San  Benito  Counties  that 
San  Luis  is  not  yet  ready  for  general  reciprocity  in  the  matter  of  county 
certificates. 

Sonoma. — A  lady  applicant  for  a  certificate  at  the  recent  teachers* 
examination  in  Santa  Rosa,  wrote  '*  London,  Paris,  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento  and  Stockton,*'  in  reply  to  the  question  :  **  Name  the  five 
large  cities  in  the  United  States.*'  The  poor  thing  was  either  terribly 
*'  flustered  "  or  densely  ignorant.  It  is  not  probable  that  she  obtained 
the  coveted  certificate. 

Mrs.  Fanny  McG.  Martin,  Supt.  of  Sonoma,  writes:  * 'Please 
announce  in  your  most  excellent  journal,  that  the  Sonoma  Count)- 
Teachers'  Institute  will  meet  in  Santa  Rosa  on  April  nth,  at  1:30?.  m. 

'*Dr.  Winsbip,  Will  S.  Monroe,  Profs.  Earl  Barnes  and  C.  M.  Gay- 
ley  will  be  with  us  a  portion  of  the  time.** 

Solano. — Suj)erintendent  Webster  writes  :  **Our  county  board 
has  just  made  a  new  manual  complete.  The  work  in  the  State  Gram- 
mar has  been  cut  down  to  66  lessons. 

**The  smallest  number  of  applicants  ever  before  known  in  the 
county  took  the  last  examination,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
examinations  here  every  applicant  was  successful.** 

Napa. — By  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  any  candidate  here- 
atter  applying  for  a  Primar)'  Certificate,  and  receiving  85  per  cent, 
may  have  two  years  in  which  to  take  studies  and  make  preparations 
for  a  Grammar  Grade  Certificate. 

Calaveras. — The  Calaveras  0//:rrw  recently  published  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Superintendent  Nuner  :  — 

*'The  change  made  in  the  payment  of  taxes  cut  the  State  appor- 
tionment down  at  least  $3,000,  and  the  only  way  to  bridge  the  difiScul- 
ty  is  by  a  welcome  bequest. 

*'Mr.  Alexander  Squires,  a  gentlemen  living  near  Mokelumne  Hilh 
died  Dec.  25,  1891.  Mr.  Squires,  being  a  great  admirer  of  the  public 
school  system  of  California,  and,  wishing  to  be  instrumental  in  promot- 
ing the  educational  interests  of  the  county  in  which  he  had  spent  so 
much  of  his  life,  willed  about  $3,000  to  the  schools  of  Calaveras. 

"The  attorneys  expect  to  have  the  estate  settled  by  the  last  of  May 
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1 1  trust  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  do  so, 
tot  be  received  at  a  more  opportune  time,  as  that 
ti  district,  nearly  $3  011  the  average  attendance  of 
eacb  pupil. 

"Should  the  money  from  the  Squires'  estate  be  received  by  the  1st 
of  Jiiue,  the  district  clerks  may  expect  to  receive  au  immediate  notifi- 
cation from  me  regarding  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  district. 
■■RespeclfuUy,  \Vm.  M.  Nuner.  Jr." 

W.  D.  Thompson,  Clerk  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Eureka  District,  San- 
ta Crai  Co. ,  writes:  '  In  your  December  issue  I  find  a  small  paragraph 
induding  therein  as  follows  :^ 

The  decided  sentiment  of  Australia  is  reported  as  being  in  favor  of  a  free 
compulsory  and  secular  public  school  education, 

"From  personal  knowledge  acquired  during  a  twelve  years'  resi- 
dence in  that  country  I  can  assure  your  many  readers  that  their  edu- 
cational system  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
United  States,  Canadian  and  other  school  systems,  is  in  every  particu- 
lar, public,  free,  secular  and  compulsory';  the  compulsory  portion  be- 
itig  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Even  employers  are  prohibited,  under 
penalty,  from  employing  juveniles,  unless  they  be  provided  with  school 
certificates  showing  that  they  have  attended  a  grade  as  prescribed," 

The  following  is  a  specimen  programme,  showing  what  some  of 
oiir  southern  friends  are  doing, 

PASADEN.\    TEACHEKS'    INSTITUTE. 
The  fifth  monthly  meeting  of  llie  Pasadena  Teachers'  Institute,   for  the  cur- 
teai  tcbool  year,  will  be  held  at  the  Wilson  High  School,  Saturday  morning.  Feb- 
™"ry  6lb.  at  9:30  o'clock.  The  entire  programme  will  be  given  to  the  con  side  ra- 
'"">  of  Englisli  language  and  literature. 

PROGRAMME. 
Myths  and  Tales  for  the  Primary  Grades, 

Miss  Harriki  a.  LuDDiNCTON,  Public  Schools.  Riverside. 
Eaglish  in  the  Grammar  Grades, 

Mr.  C.  E.  Jo»es,  Principal  of  Schools,  Alhambra. 
Study  of  Hnglisli  in  the  High  School, 

Mrs.  Theo.  Colsman.  High  School.  Pasadena. 
Bogliah  Speech  from  College  Training. 

Rkv.  D.  H,  Cou:ord, Pomona  College,  Claremoni 
Litetatiite  and  Ethical  Culture, 

Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Wadi.eich.  University  of  Southern  California 
Teschers  and  friends  of  education  generally  are  invited  to  meet  with  us. 
WILL  S,   MONROE, 

Snpt.  of  Schools 


J 
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Important  Informatioii  Relating  to  School  Censns. 


Superintendents,  Schcol  Boards  and  School  Trustees  should 
fully  read  the  opinions  of  State  Superintendent  Anderson  on  poi 
touching  the  School  Census.     It  seems  that  he  has  thrown  light  u 
every  controverted  point,  and  census  marshals  should  carry  a  copy 
their  field  books  and  not  fail  to  understand  and  follow  the  directic^ 
laid  down .     If  they  do  (and  superintendents  should  see  that  it  is  don 
the  State  will  receive  the  most  complete  and  most  accurate  census  e 
taken  here. 


Do  Pupils  Work  Too  Hard? 


Superintendent    Swett    has    been  making  systematic    inquirm. 
among  parents  as  to  the  amount  of  home  study  by  the  pupils,  and  t 
results  -as  to  health.     Responses  have  almost  unanimously  condemn 
the  practice  of  home  study,  and  many  instances  of  resulting  ill  heaL 
have  been  cited.     Su|)erintendent  Swett  says: 

The  present  course  in  the  High  schools  inclades  more  tlian  is  required 
admission  to  the  University,  and  here  is  the  chief  cause  of  trouble.     For  instan 
solid  geometry  is  not  required  for  admission  to  the  State  University,  as  it  is  tak 
up  from  the  beginning  of  the  Freshmen  year.     If  that  part  of  geometry  were  c 
off  it  would  relieve  the  High  school  pupils  of  from  one  to  two  hours'  study  a  d 
for  five  months.     If  there  is  need  of  any  further  reduction  of  work,  astronomer' 
not  required  by  the  University— can  be  lopped  off.    The  smattering  of  that  stu 
which  is  acquired  in  a  few  weeks'  cramming  is  worth  so  little  that  it  would  harA 
be  missed.     If  any  further  reduction  be  needed,  the  work  in  chemistry  can  bee 
tailed  to  just  what  is  needed  by  the  University,  and  no  more.    To  reduce  the  ho 
of  home  work,  many  parents    have  suggested  that  the  school  session  should 
extended  to  3:^0,  and  an  additional   half-hour  be  allowed  for  study  at  sch 
The  recommendation  is  a  good  one. 

We  have  three   High  schools.    There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  th 
should  all  be  reduce<l  to  a  Chinese  uniformity  in  courses  of  study.    In  the  Bo; 
High  school  a  considerable  number  of  students,  ninety-seven,  are  looking  forwa: 
to  the  University.     In  the  Girls'  High  school  a  large  number,  137,  intend  to  ent 
the  Normal  class.     In  the  Cogswell  School  technical  training  is  an  importautel 
nient  in  the  course.     Is  it  not  in  the  line  of  modern  educational  progress,  and  i 
atxordatice  with  common  sense  to  allow  some  differentiation  of  studies  to  meet  t! 
different  needs  of  students? — A'.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 

A  California  newspaper,  noticing  the  final  result  of  this  inqai 

by  Superintendent  Swett,  observes: 

"Ovcrstudy  in  the  schools"  has  just  been  proved  in  another  instance  to 
mostly  a  bugaV>oo.     Recently  the  San  Francisco  Superintendent  of  Schools  sen 
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rt  letters  to  parents  of  pupils  in  t^e  Girl's  High  school  asking  them  if  tbeir 
cbildren  were  overworked,  and  siity  per  cent,  of  the  parents— true  lo  the  ten- 
dency of  hom  an  nature  to  "kick"  under  all  conditions — replied  in  tbe  sffinnBlive. 
Then  the  School  Board  proposed  to  redure  the  course  of  study,  hut  it  was  met  by 
an  overwhelming  protest,  signed  by  children  and  parents.  The  first  c!et 
ti on  bad  been  only  a  little  growl,  which  tliey  didn't  really  mean, — Oakland  En- 
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ition  to  Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  Pres.  of  tbe  State  Association. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  recently  gave  a  reception 
Baldwin,  who  is  Preaidentof  the  State  Teachers'  .Association,  at  the  residence  of 
Mr».  L.  G.  Riddell,  on  Corenado  Iteach.  There  were  present  Joaquin  Miller, 
Madge  Morris,  County  Superintendent  Wagner,  City  Superiutendent  Deliuni,  the 
members  of  tbe  County  and  City  Boards  of  Educnliou,  and  a  large  iininber  of 
teachers.  An  informal  musical  and  literary  entertainment  was  ^ven.  Joaquin 
Miller  read  one  of  his  recent  and  unpublished  poems.  Mrs,  Peck  and  Professor 
Davidson  sang  several  duets.  R.  E.  Bush,  teacher  of  the  school  a 
a  poem.  Mrs.  J.  Powell  Rice  entertained  the  company  with  several  piano  solos, 
beautifully  rendered.  Following  this,  congratulations  were  extended  to  Prole 
BAldwin,  the  evening  closing  with  refresbnients.— 5iJ«  Diego  Sun.  , 


Superintendent  Ttiurinond. 

Supt.  Thiirmond  was  first  elected  to  the  office  of  Siiperintendeut 
of  Schools  of  Santa  Barbara  comity  in  1874,  and  has  lield  the  position 
'^otitinuotisly  since,  having  been  before  the  people  for  election  six  times. 
WLen  tbe  current  term  expires  he  will  have  been  in  oifice  twenty-one 
years.  His  is  the  longest  term  of  service  of  any  superintendent  in  the 
State.  Supt.  Chipman  of  Santa  Clara  ranking  next. 

Supt.  Thurmond  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1843.  Was  a  member 
**("  the  junior  cla.ss  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1861.  En- 
tered the  Confederate  service  the  same  year,  serving  four  years.  Was 
Captain  of  Co.  B,  17th  Mississippi  Regiment.  Came  to  California 
'ti  May.  1868.  Has  resided  in  Snnta  Barbara  county  since  that  time. 
His  hold  upon  his  constituents  is  remarkable.  In  his  home  prccinct 
out  of  170  votes  cast  he  received  161.  His  career  demonstrates  that 
partisan  politics  does  not  always  control  educational  offices  in  the  gift 
f  the  people, 

s  PACinfl  Enct'ATiOHAi.  Jochsal  for  February  contains  us  u  fronliapiece  a 
r  the  Stale  Beforra  School  at  Whittier.    The  number  is  lilleil  wiih  articles  in- 
all  pcraont  engaged  in  lendiinif,  and  will  be  found  fully  up  lo  the  gcncriil 
:tre!lL-iil  periodical. — San  Jose  MercHry. 


G.    E.    THi:i<MOND. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


LOS   ANGELES. 

Speaking  of  the  gymnasium  attached  lo  the  Los  Angeles  Xonnal 
School,  an  exchange  says: 

While,  of  coune,  tbe  proper  place  to  begin  phjeical  culture  is  in  the  home, 
fince  Professor  Moore  cannot  reoch  tlie  homes  of  all  California  families, 
and  probably  could  not  cbangf  the  home  meltaols  if  he  were  able  to  reach 
Ihem.  he  has  done  the  next  best  Ihinc  possible,  in  beginning  his  campaign  in  a 
training  scboo!  for  teachers.  The  leacbers  so  trained  will  reach  the  scholars  and 
tliiis.  indirectly,  the  homes  of  the  present  generation — and,  more  directly,  the 
honaes  of  the  next  one. 

CHICO, 
One  hundred  and  seventy-four  students  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
Normal  Department  during  the  year.  Twenty-five  counties  of  the 
State  have  sent  representatives  to  the  school.  The  next  class  to  grad- 
uate, numbering  about  twenty-five,  is  the  first  that  will  have  taken  the 
eutire  course.  All  of  the  last  class  who  wish  to  do  so  are  teaching. 
Most  of  them  are  doing  honor  to  the  school.  Miss  Collins  is  located 
in  Inyo  county;  Miss  Sauber  in  Tehama;  Miss  Stiles  in  Lassen;  Miss 
Wood  in  Los  Angeles;  Miss  Wright  in  Sha.sta;  J.  C.  Ray  in  Sutter; 
and  the  following  in  Butte:  Miss  Lowell,  Miss  Hendricks,  Miss  Mann. 
MissNason,  and  S.  S.  Ray.  Miss  Small  taught  for  several  mouths, 
and  then  married.  Miss  Earll  has  substituted  some,  but  is  home  at 
present.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  attending  the  Hastings  Law  School.  Miss 
Spencer  is  spending  the  winter  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Emma  J,  Fuller,  who  for  several  years  had  charge  of  the 
Grammar  Department  of  the  Traiuing  School  of  the  State  Normal 
School.  Whitewater,  Wis.,  now  holds  a  like  position  in  this  school. 
She  is  doing  excellent  work, 

Hon.  F.  H.  Greeley,  of  Marysville,  one  of  the  newly  appointed 
members  of  tbe  Board  of  Trustees,  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  school.  Last  month  he  gave  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
lecture  on  "Society  Work"  to  the  Alpha  and  Adelphiau  Literary  Soci- 
lies. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Normal  School  Trustees  will 
^  held  in  Chico  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  April.  An  effort  will  be 
taade  at  that  meeting  to  have  the  Normal  school  course  extended  to 
four  years. 


I 
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BERKELEY. 

The  students*  observatory  is  open  to  the  public  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Monday  nights  of  each  month. 

The  matter  of  throwing  open  the  University  library  to  the  use  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State  has  been  proposed  and  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  Library  Committee. 

The  Regents  have  refused  to  render  financial  assistance  to  the 
students  in  organizing  a  boat  club.  The  bo)'s  hope  to  get  around  it 
by  giving  entertainments  for  such  a  purpose.  Should  Stanford  put 
forth  a  crew  additional  zest  will  be  given  the  movement. 

Prof  Frank  Soule,  of  the  State  University,  met  the  Supervisors 
of  San  Francisco  recently  for  the  purpose  of  informing  them  whether 
the  students  of  the  Engineering  class  could  be  employed  to  gather  the 
data  for  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  sewers  of  that  cit}'. 

Harold  Whitney  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics,  at  $2, 100  a  year;  John  H.  Gray,  Assistant  Professor  of  History, 
at  $2, 100  a  year;  Dr.  John  W.  Robertson,  Professor  of  Mental  Dis- 
eases and  Medical  Jurisprudence;  Franklin  Booth,  Instructor  in  As- 
saying and  Assistant  in  Metallurgy;  Henrique  Dessey,  Assistant  in 
Metallurgy. 

Professor  Hilgard,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  at  the  salary  of  his  professor- 
ship, $3,000. 

Prof  Wni.  Carey  Jones  has  been  allowed  leave  of  absence  for  one 
year,  on  full  pay,  in  order  that  he  may  go  to  Europe  to  study  the  ju- 
dicial practice  and  systems  of  European  countries. 

The  question  of  University  extension  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Administration,  which,  in  conjunction  with  a 
committee  of  the  Acaderaiq  Senate,  will  settle  several  points  about  the 
system,  among  them  being:  "Will  tuition  be  charged?**  **Shall 
courses  be  organized  in  the  State  wherever  called  for?** 

President  Elliott,  of  Harvard,  is  expected  to  be  present  at  the 
Charter  Day  exercises. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Berkeley  Athenaeum  more  real  feasts  of^ 
culture  and  entertainment  have  been  given  during  the  last  few  months 
than  for  many  years.     Ex- President  Horace  Davis  recently  delivered 
an  exceedingly  interesting  address  on  * 'Japan  and   the  Characteristics 
of  the  Japanese." 
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Prof.  Adolph  Casper  Miller,  a  former  student  of  the  University  of 
California,  has  recently  been  selected  as  one  of  the  Professors  of  the 
Chicago  University.  The  Chicago  JVcu-s  publishes  the  following  in- 
teresting sketch  of  this  young  man;  "Professor  Adolph  Casper  Miller 
was  bom  iu  iS66.  Seldom  has  a  young  man  risen  so  rapidly  in  eco- 
numk'S,  The  foundation  for  his  success  was  laid  under  the  guidance 
of  Prof.  Bernard  Moses  at  the  University  of  California.  Here  he  also 
distinguished  himself  in  English  philology  under  Professor  Cook,  now 
of  Yale.  He  spent  two  years  at  Harvard  University  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent engaged  in  the  study  of  political  economy  In  [889-90  he  was 
appointed  Instructor  in  Political  Economy  in  Harvard  University,  and 
in  1890-91  accepted  a  call  to  the  University  of  California,  where  he 
Hasmade  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy.  His  work  there 
bronghl  him  again  to  attention,  and  he  was  invited  in  1H91  to  join 
Professor  Laughlin  at  Cornell  University  as  As.sociate  Editor  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  and  Finance." 

There  are.  1,474  students,  of  whom  631  are  members  uf  some  relig- 
ious denomination. 

University  Bulletin,  No.  37,  has  been  issued,  and  contains  the  ad- 
tlitises  delivered  before  the  California  Teachers'  Association  at  River- 
side, December  2S-31.  1891,  by  Professors  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia: 

1.  Educational  Progress  in  California — Prof.  Martin  Kellogg. 

2.  The  Social  Aids  in  Teaching  History — Prof  Bernard  Moses. 

3.  The  Past  and  the  Present  of  Elementary  Mathematics— Prof, 
IrmgStringham. 

4.  Physics  in  Secondary  Schools;  Some  Aspects  of  the  Present 
Situation— Prof.  F.  Slate. 


TUEfonr  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Amos  Com- 
enius.  will  be  celebrated  at  Pasadena,  by  the  teachers  of  Southern 
Califoruia.  This  event  will  be  observed  in  but  one  other  place  on  the 
Continent. 

Contn  6npt.  0.  F.  Seavey,  of  Plucer.  nriles:  "Pemih  mc  lo  congniliilale  jou  on  ■ 

'lis  improirettient  in  the  appearance  anii  mstler  of  the  Pacivic  Educational  Jo UR- 
"*!-   Call rornia  now  has  a  School  Journal  that  is  worthy  of  the  name." 


i 
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EDITORIAL. 


Teachers  and  school  officers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to^ 
consult  the  advertisements  in  the  Journai,. 

V/e  would  call  special  attention  to  the  official  decisions  appearing 
in  this  issue.  Some  of  them  cover  much-disputed  questions,  and  all 
should  be  carefully  read  by  school  officers  and  teachers.  We  regret 
exceedingly  that,  on  account  of  receiving  some  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion matter  in  the  February  number  at  a  late  date,  these  decisions  were 
omitted  from  that  number. 

Read  the  warm  plea  of  Mrs.  M.  Prag,  of  San  Francisco,  on  "Pen- 
sions for  Teachers.**  Whether  you  agree  with  her  or  not,  you  will 
concede  that  her  heart  is  earnest  in  the  cause.  She  represents  a  strong 
organization  in  the  metropolis,  that  seems  to  have  enlisted  for  the  war. 
This  subject  is  being  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  teachers,  and  they 
should  study  it  in  all  its  bearings. 

The  list  of  members  of  the  Educational  Council  published  in  the 
February  Journal  was  printed  from  copy  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Association.  This  copy  contained  two  errors.  The  Secre- 
tary has  since  informed  us  that  the  name  of  /.  IV.  McClymonds^  of 
Oakland,  should  appear  instead  of  F.  A.  Molyneaux,  Pomona,  four 
year  terra  ;  Mrs,  E,  B,  Pumell,  Sacramcfito,  instead  of  R.  F.  Pennell, 
Marysville,  one  year  term. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  little  pamphlet  by  J.  G.  ISemmon, 
of  Oakland,  entitled  **West  American  Cone  Bearers.  Readers  of  the 
Journal  who  are  tree  lovers,  should  send  for  a  copy.  Professor 
Lemraon  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  botanist  of  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry.  He  and  his  accomplished  wife  are  well  known  in  botanical 
circles,  and  in  this  little  pamphlet  it  seems  to  us  that  a  departure  has 
been  made  that  cannot  fail  to  be  popular.     See  book  notice. 

On  Washington's  Birthday  we  attended  the  formal  opening  of  the 
new  schoolhouse  in  Piedmont  District  in  the  suburbs  of  Oakland.  A 
site — two  acres  of  ground,  facing  two  streets;  a  building  that  marks  a 
new  departure  in  schoolhouses  in  Northern  California.  Our  south- 
ern friends  have  heretofore  put  us  to  the  blush  in  the  matter  of  hand- 
some school  buildings.      We   stand  justified  in    this  one.      Cement 
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basement,  8  ft  high,  with  heaters,  where  the  children  can  play  in  wet 
or  cold  weather.  Wide  hall,  easy  stairways,  library  and  teachers' 
rooms,  stained  glass  windows,  beautiful  bay  windows,  with  tower  and 
spires,  from  the  tallest  of  which  was  flung  a  costly  flag.  The  site  cost 
$5,500,  and  the  district  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  has  bonded  the 
fiiture  for  $12,000.  We  hope  to  present  the  elevation  and  floor  plans 
in  the  April  number. 

The  frontispiece,  Mt.  Shasta,  and  the  opening  of  the  new  school- 
house  at  Piedmont,  call  to  mind  Whittier's  stirring  lines  in  the 
Panorama,  written  in  the  50's.  A  Califomian  and  a  friend  of  popular 
edu(?ation  cannot  read  them  without  a  thrill: 

To  wheresoe'er  our  destiny  seuds  foith 

Its  widening  circles  to  the  South  or  North, 

Where'er  our  banner  flaunts  beneath  the  stars, 

Its  mimic  splendors  and  its  cloudlike  bars, 

There  shall  Free  Labor's  hardy  children  stand 

7  he  equal  sovereigns  of  a  slaveless  land. 

And  when  at  last  the  hunted  bison  tires. 

And  dies  overtaken  by  the  squatter's  fires; 

And  westward,  wave  on  wave,  the  living  flood 

Breaks  on  the  snow-line  of  majestic  Hood; 

And  lonely  Shasta,  listening,  hears  the  tread 

Of  Europe^ s  fair-haired  children,  Hesper-led; 

And,  gazing  downward,  through  his  hoar  locks  sees 

The  tawny  Asian  climb  his  giant  knees. 

The  Kastern  sea  shall  Jiush  his  waves  to  hear, 
•  Pacific's  surf-beat  answer  Freedom's  cheer, 

And  one  long  rolling  fire  of  triumph  run 

Between  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset  gun! 

WHAT   THE    CHILDREN   SAY. 

It  was  a  language  exercise.  A  picture  was  placed  before  the  lit- 
^^^oiies.  It  showed  an  old  lady  sitting  at  a  fireplace,  knitting,  with  a 
^^t  purring  on  a  rug  at  her  feet.  The  teacher  called  attention  to  the 
^^k  of  expectancy  on  the  old  lady's  face,  as  though  looking  for  a  let- 
ter.    This  is  the  way  a  little  girl  fixed  it  up: 

'The  cat  lay  on  the  rug  singing  a  sweet  song,  and  looking  for  a  letter 
from  her  son." 

Another,  describing  a  fine  window,  near  which  stood  two  men, 
wrote: 

''She  passed  the  house  and  saw  two  l^eautiful  windozvs  in  t:co  vien!' 

The  teacher  and  class  had  been  talking  about  hills  and  mountains, 
and  were  ready  to  define.     Q. — What  is  a  hill,  Johnnie? 

A.— A  lot  of  land  all  up  in  a  bunch  I 
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Here  is  another  told  by  a  little  lady  in  Tehama  as  her  contri- 
bution in  a  teachers'  * 'experience  meeting."  The  class  was  reading 
in  the  Third  Reader.  A  boy  came  to  the  word  **friar."  "What 
does  that  mean?"  quickly  asked  the   teacher.     A  silence.     Then  up 

went  a  hand: 

'*  A  friar  is  a  spring  chicken." 

\Vp:  spent  several  days  in  Fresno  recently.  Visited  several  schools 
with  Superintendent  Kirk.  Two  of  these  were  schools  of  two  depart, 
nients  each  in  the  suburlxs  of  the  "City  of  Destiny,"  as  the  optimistic 
denizen  is  fond  of  calling  it.  The  small  subdivisions  of  land  in  the 
fruitful  colonies  make  schools  of  this  size  common,  to  the  advantage 
of  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  school  buildings  are  handsome  interiorly  and  exteriorly,  except 
the  High  .school,  which  impresses  the  visitor  with  the  feeling  that  it  has 
bL*en  compressed  from  all  sides,  adding  to  its  height  at  the  expense  of 
floor  room.  The  class  rooms  are  therefore  small,  with  narrow  aisles 
and  .scant  space  about  the  teacher's  desk.  The  order  in  the  classes 
seemed  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  appearance  of  the  furniture 
and  walls  of  all  the  buildings  spoke  of  careful  supervision,  being  in- 
nocent of  the  un.sightly  blotches,  pencilings  and  carving  that  still  too 
frequently  offend  the  eyes  of  school  visitors.  T.  L.  Heaton,  Principal 
of  the  Hi.uh  School  and  Acting  City  Superintendent,  believes  that 
whatever  is  to  he  taui^ht  should  first  be  understood  by  the  teachers. 
Teachers'  nieelings  aie  therefore  frequent,  .several  each  week.  The 
Tonic  vSol-Fa  >>  stem  of  mu>ic  is  tauj;ht,  all  the  teachers  preparing; 
theni-elve>  to  ^ive  instruction  in  it.  The  C  ^tIeet  building  is  of  brick. 
attractive  inside  and  out.  and  the  teachers  have  made  the  walls  a  pic- 
ture gallery  Suj  erintendent  Kirk  is  a  hard-worked  official.  His 
county  is  a>  kiri^e  as  Massachusetts,  and  his  school  districts 
nunii)jr  i;^2.  with  magnificent  distances  ])etween  them.  Dur- 
inj^  the  month  of  February  he  was  overwhelmed  with  petitions 
for  and  ai^ainst  the  formation  of  new  .school  districts.  He  should  have 
one  callable  regular,  deputy,  and  additional  assistance  during 
the  busier  times.  The  law  makes  no  provision  for  any  help.  This 
is  exteedinj^ly  untortunate,  rendering  pro}>er  public  service  impossi- 
ble. Such  a  man  as  vSu])erintendent  Kirk  could  do  much  valuable 
work  in  the  field  among  the  schools.  As  it  is,  his  time  is  so  di- 
vided, that  much  must  be  done  hastilv,  and  much  more  left  undone. 
A  visit  to  his  office  and  a  study  of  his  field  cannot  fail  to  impress 
one  with  a  profound  respect  for  the  ability  that  can  fill  the  place 
with  credit. 
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OFFICIAL   DEPARTMENT. 

March,   1892. 


J.  W.  Anderson,        -  -        .        .        Superintendeut  Public  Instruction 

A.  B.  Anderson,    -        -        -        -       Deputy  Superintendent  Public  Instruction 


The  following  decisions  were  held  over  from  last  issue: 
291.  No  one  can  be  permitted  to  teach  in  any  public  school 
either  as  a  regular  or  a  substitute  teacher  unless  he  is  the  holder  of  a 
legal  certificate  in  full  force  during  the  entire  time  of  emp»loyment. 
The  certificate  must  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  by  the 
teacher  prior  to  taking  charge  of  a  school,  or  a  class  in  any  school. 
Whilst  the  law  is  silent  in  regard  thereto,  I  am  of  opinion  that  tempo" 
rar>- substitute  teachers  need  not  be  required  to  file  their  certificates; 
but  they  must  be  the  holders  of  certificates. 

292.  By  subdivision  4,  Section  1696,  ot  the  Political  Code,  teach- 
ers have  the  right,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  hold  pupils  to  a  strict  ac- 
countability for  disorderly  conduct  on  the  way  to  or  from  school. 

293.  It  has  always  been  held  by  the  courts  that  teachers  have  a 
perfect  right  to  administer  reasonable  corporal  punishment.    Of  course, 
J^  there  is  a  rule  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees to  the  effect  that  corporal  punishment  shall  not  be  employed  in 
any  case,  teachers  should  comply  with  such  rule.     The  Trustees,   by 
Section  161 7  of  the  Political   Code,  Subdivision    i,  have  authority  to 
prescribe  and  enforce  rules  not  contrary   to  law.     A  rule  abolishing 
corporal  punishment  would  not  be  in  contravention  of  our  law;  hence 
T'ru.stees  have  a  right  to  adopt  such  a  rule,  if  they  think   proper  to  do 
^^'     I  am  of  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule  would  be  unwise, 
^•^r  I  think  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the  ill-controlled  children 
<^f  ill-controlled  parents  can  be  governed  by  any  means  better  than  a 
I'^dicious  corporal  punishment. 

294.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  prohibiting  the  changing  of  the 

boundaries  of  a  district  prior  to  the  time  when  bonds  which  may  have 

oeen  issued   are   paid;  but   in   a  case  presented  to  Attorney-General 

Hart  in  relation  to  bonds,  he  decided  that  the  *'  inhabitants  of  the 

^^rritory  voting  the  bonds  will  have  to  pay  them." 

295.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  law  that  a  fee  shall  be  collected 
^Or  issuing  a  High  school  certificate  in  lieu  of  a  Grammar  school  course 
^^rtificate.  The  High  school  certificate  is  issued  in  lieu  of  and  not 
^pon  the  G.  S.  C.  simply.     The  issuance  of  the  High  school  certificate 
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nnlHfie*.  the  G.  S.  C.  certiGoate.  but  this  nnllifioatiOB  rs  %  matter  inthe  \ 
option  of  tlie  bolder  or  the  O.  S.  C.  ctrlificate. 

3g6.     Xo  City  or  County   Board  of  Education,  under  Seitions  | 
1792  or  1775,  can  grant  any  kind  of  certi6cflte  upona  High  schoolcet- 
lificale  of  any  State,  excejit  California. 

297.     1  have  held,  ami  Attorney -General  Hart  concurs  in  opinioii  j 
with  me,  that  the  chiUlren  of  Indian  parents  who  are  not  living  in  the  I 
tribal  illation  are  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  census  children:  especially  I 
this  the  ease  when  their  parvuts  have  proven  upon  tands.    The  prop- 1 

of  Indians  is  assessable. 

398.  Boards  of  Kxaminatinn   have   no   right   to   include  Migl)^ 
lool  branches  in  the  examination  of  teachers  for  the  Grammar  gradi 

certificates.  It  is  the  presumption  ot  law  that  teachers  are  to  be  eX^ 
aniincti  upon  the  branches  that  legitimately  beloit^  to  the  grade  < 
schools  in  which  ihey  desire  to  teach. 

399.  If  through  the  neglect,  or  refusal,  of  Trustees  to  appoint 
janitors  for  the  schools  the  Superinlcndenl  is  compelled  to  appoint 
them,  the  Ttusiecs  cannot  rcfus*  to  issue  orders  for  the  payment  *-»^ 
such  janitors. 

500.  All  business  transacted  by  Hoards  of  Trustees,  (xt^pt  r^ 
muetin^s,  either  regular  or  special,  is  illegal  and  void. 

yn.  Supplciucntitrv' books  of  any  kind  can  be  purchased  wit5i 
the  I.ibmrj'  Fund,  provided  such  books  have  l>cen  adopted  by  tlm  «^ 
County  Boanl  of  HdiK'ation.  One  copy  of  each  book  may  be  pu«"- 
cha.scd,  or  a  number  of  each  book  sufficient  to  supply  a  whole  class  i  u 
the  school  may  Ik  pnrcha^d.  When  pnichased  such  books  atr^ 
library-  books,  aud  must  be  marked  as  such.  It  is  a  violation  of  tha« 
law  for  teaelieni  to  rc«inirc  pupils  to  punrhast  any  books  except  tlto;5i« 
rrquired  by  the  course  of  study  as  regul.1t  usl  (>oots.^ 

,1oi.     Il  is  not  the  intcutio 
Boards  of  Educal 
motion  or  graitu^ 
u]>ttiion  ti 


means  simpl; 
-  ppon  written  exaoiinatiwis  ot  i«.v;  ■:.  ..f  shall  take  plac«3^  *^ 
"fa,  at  least  ouce  in  each  year;  and  .u-i.^  ?.!iall  provid*  for  c***^ 
lonusatlheeudof  theccM»5eof  stud>  lu  the jr')*a(Mwr^n 
who  satts^Ktorily  pas  the  examinatioa  which  they  n 
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The  law  does  not  even  demand  that  the  Boards  shall  prescribe  the  ex- 
amination for  promotion;  but  by  implication  does  require  the  Boards 
to  ^r«fr/irf  the  examination  for  graduation.  [See  Section  1771,  Sub- 
division 7.]  Prescribe  is  one  thing;  conducl  is  quite  another  thing.  In 
the  case  of  graduation  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Boards  to  prescribe  the  ex- 
amination, and  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  examination  has  been 
passed  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  This  they  can  do  as  it  is  generally 
done,  by  requiring  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  schools  or  classes  to 
conduct  the  examination,  and  report  to  the  Boards.  This  report  may 
be  such  as  the  Boards  may  require  in  order  toenable  them  to  determine 
that  the  examination  has  been  satisfactorily  passed.  They  may  require 
that  the  papers  of  the  pupils  passing  the  examination  shall  be  for- 
warded to  them  for  their  inspection.  The  Boards  are  not  required  to 
examine  and  credit  the  papers;  nor  is  such  work  expected  of  them. 
The  Boards  can  transact  business  only  when  a  quorum  is  present.  [See 
Section  1768.]  No  authority  is  anywhere  given  to  hold  meetings  at 
places  other  than  the  County  Seat.  By  Section  1770  of  the  Political 
Code  their  meetings  must  be  held  at  the  County  Seat,  and  must  be 
public.  They  must  meet  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  examina- 
tions for  graduation  are  or  are  not  satisfactory,  for  this  is  business. 


Circular  Relative  b)  School  Census. 

7tf  Superintendenti  : — So  many  inquiries  are  made  relative  to  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  school  census  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  antici- 
pate them  bycalliufi;  year  attention  to  the  following  points.     I  have 
placed  tliir  Hems  of  iufonnation  just  as  they  have  occurred  to  me  ; — 
All  children  of  parents  residing  in  the  district  between  the 
131st  days  of  May,  inclusive,  ifho  have  readied  Iheir  fifth  birth- 
q^have  not  rtached  their  sevenlh  birthday,  must  be  enrolled. 
jto  the  district  from  other  districts  before 
Heir  children  must  be  enrolled,  provided,  such 
been  enrolled  in  the  district  from  whicJi  such 

jutside  of  the  State  move  into  tlie  district  01 
or  rabsequ^.  .i  day  of  May,  their  children  must  be  enrolled 

4.     The  children  ui  transient  parents  or  visitors  must  not    l>c  et 
rolled. 

'^—h a ti  children,  whose  guardians  live  in  the  district,  niu 
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be  enrolled,  notwithstanding  such  children  be  absent  from  the  district, 
in  some  orphan  asylum. 

6.  Orphan  children  in  orphan  asylums  who  have  no  guardians, 
or  for  whom  the  authorities  of  the  asylum  are  guardians,  must  be  en- 
rolled in  the  district  in  which  the  asylum  is  located. 

7.  Indian  children  whose  parents  have  settled  upon  government 
land,  who  pay  taxes,  or  have  ceased  to  live  in  the  tribal  relation,  must 
be  enrolled,  if  five  years  and  not  over  seventeen  years  of  age. 

8.  All  Chinese  children,  born  in  the  United  States,  if  of  proper 
age,  must  be  enrolled. 

9.  Children  absent  from  the  district  attending  school  elsewhere, 
must  be  enrolled  in  the  district  in  which  their  parents  reside. 

10.  Census  Marshals  must  be  citizens  of  the  State,  not  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

11.  Women  maybe  appointed  as  Census  Marshals,  if  citizens 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

12.  A  trustee  of  schools  may  act  as  Census  Marshal,  if  he  has 
been  appointed  bj'  the  Board  of  Trustees.  But  a  trustee  acting  as 
Census  Marshal  cannot  receive  any  pay  for  his  services. 

13.  The  wife  of  a  trustee  may  be  appointed,  if  a  citizen  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

14.  The  son  or  daughter  of  a  trustee  may  be  appointed  if  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

15.  Census  Marshals  are  civil  officers,  and  must  qualify  b)  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  office.  A  trustee  acting  as  Census  Marshal  must  take 
the  oath  of  office. 

16.  There  is  no  provision  in  law  for  Deputy  Marshals;  but,  if 
necessary,  Boards  of  Education  and  Boards  of  Trustees  should  ap>- 
point  projxM-  assistants.  Such  assistants  must  be  citizens  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  must  qualify  by  taking  the  oath  of  oflSce. 

17.  Census  Marshals  must  be  appointed  by  the  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion and  Boards  of  Trustees;  they  cannot  be  elected  by  the  people. 

18.  Census  Marshals  rei)ort  to  the  Superintendent;  they  are  not 
required  to  report  to  any  body  else. 

19.  I'pon  receiving  the  report  of  the  Census  Marshal,  the  Su- 
perintendent should  carefully  compare  it  with  the  census  report  of  the 
preceding  year.  Should  any  marked  discrepancy  appear  the  Superin- 
tendent should  make  due  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  thereof. 

20.  If  the  Stiperintendeiit  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  census 
of  any  district,  or  of  any  portion  of  a  district,  has  not  been  correctly 
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or  honestly  taken,  it  is  his  duty  to  reject  the  report  of  the  Census  Mar- 
shal, appoint  another  Marshal,  and  have  the  census  of  the  entire  dis- 
trict retaken.  Should  it  be  necessary  for  any  Superintendent  to  order 
the  census  of  any  district  to  be  retaken  he  will  be  careful  to  instruct 
the  Marshal  appointed  by  himself,  not  to  list  any  children  whose  pa- 
rents were  not  residents  of  the  district  between  the  15th  and  31st  days 
of  May,  inclusive. 

21.  The  Superintendent  should  not  make  any  requisition  for  the 
salar>'  of  a  Census  Marshal  until  the  report  of  such  Marshal  has  been 
approved  by  him. 

22.  If  the  report  of  the  Census  Marshal  is  not  approved  he  is  not 
entitled  to  any  pay  for  his  services,  and  the  Superintendent  will  decline 
to  issue  a  requisition  upon  the  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  district. 

23.  The  salary  of  Census  Marshals  cannot  be  paid  out  of  the 
State  Library  Fund. 

24.  No  Census  Marshal  can  delegate  authoiity  to  any  other  per- 
son to  take  the  census  for  him. 

25.  The  State  Controller  will  report  the  amount  of  State  School 
fund  on  hand,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July;  but  the  State  Superintend- 
ent cannot  apportion  the  same  until  he  has  made  a  summary  of  the 
reports  of  the  County  Superintendents.  Hence,  it  is  desirable  that 
Superintendents  report  to  this  office  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

26.  City  Superintendents  need  not  make  rej'crt  to  the  County 
Superintendents  of  anything  except  the  totals  as  shown  by  their  own 
summary  of  the  Census  Marshals  appointed  for  such  cities. 

27.  Upon  each  Census  Marshals  Report  Blank  there  is  room  for 
the  names  of  47  families  Some  Superintendents  ask  for  blanks  suffi- 
cient to  contain  the  names  of  everj'  child  under  17  years  of  age  in  their 
counties.  It  is,  perhap**,  well  enough  to  say  that  in  all  such  cases, 
the  State  Superintendent  not  having  liberty  to  order  an  unlimited 
number  of  blanks,  will  supply  whatever  number  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary after  a  careful  examination  of  the  reports  of  Superintendents  for 
the  year  1891.  These  blanks  are  blanks  prepared  by  the  State,  upon 
which  Census  Marshals  may  make  tlu-ir  reports  to  the  County  Super- 
intendents; they  are  not  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Mar- 
shals to  gather  the  required  statistics.  Xo  district  will  receive  less 
than  two  blanks,  notwithstanding  many  districts  need  no  more  than 
°°^-  Respectfully  yours, 

J.   W.   Andkkson, 

Supt.  Pub.  Instruction. 


i 
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CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


Arcata.  Iliiniboldt  ooimty,  will  soon  build  a  Hue  new  Hchool  lioa^c. 

The  j)ul>lit.' school  property  of  Santa  Clara  county  is  valued  at  $534<5,4'V». 

Santa  Clara  county  has  three  High  8ch<x»l8 — San  Jo»e,  Santa  Clara  and  <iilroy.  ' 

KiVK  school  districts  have  united  with  Selma  to  form  a  Union  High  School  dislrid. 

TwKLVK  st'hool  districts  have  united  with  San  Luis  Obispo  to  form  a  I'nion    High 
Scho.>l  district. 

Til  K  (.iet>graphical  Society  of  California  has  incorporated,  and  elected  David  Starr 
J  ordan  President. 

The  electors  of  Scotia.  II umlK>Idt  county,  voted  unanimously  to  bond  the  distrid 
for  .'^.'{.(XH.)  to  build  a  new  schoolhouse. 

Sri'EKrxTESDEN'T  KiRK,  of  Fresuo,  has  received  petitions  for  the  formation  of  six 
new  school  districts,  and  more  are  coming. 

F.  -\V.  WRr«;iiT,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  has  been  elected  teacher  in  the 
FrcMio  High  School,  vice  Miss  Palmer  lesigneil. 

.1  vcK  Stewart,  a  historic  character,  shipmate  of  U.  H.  Dana,  tlie  author  of  ''Two 
Yc:ir>  Ik'fore  the  Must,"  died  recently  in  San  Diego,  aged  81  years. 

The  handsome  little  ^chool  house  in  Pacific  district,  Monterev  countv,  was  totallv 
<k»Htniycd  ])y  lire,  .Jan.  'Joth.     Sj)arks  from  underbrush  in  the  vicinity  eause<l  the  fire. 

( )RoviM.K  has  just  c<»mj>lrtc(l  a  nc*\v  srhooliiiiiisc  at  a  cost  of  more  than  Sl3'.<MiO.  It 
In  conctMlcil  to  bf  one  of  llic  hundsonic>l  '•cbool  building'*  in  California,  and  the  citizen^ 
arc ju-lly  proud  of  it. 

New  High  School  r»uil(lin^>  arc  badly  nie^lcd  in  (iakland  and  in  Fresno.  In  Oak- 
land llii;b  School  puj>ils  are  «juarti'rcd  in  sIuhK:  while  Frono  crowd.S  the  overflow  of 
luT  IIIl^Ii  School  iiit<»  allic**. 

Till:  Very  pivlty  scIiooIIioum'  in  I'acitic  (li>lrici.  Mnnicrcy  county,  took  tin.*  from 
buniiiu  lnu^h:  only  ilic  llair-'laH,  half  Imrncil  away,  >.ianiliug  >cntincl  over  a  heap  of 
a-^!u'>.  rciiiaiu>l«)  mark  llic  >pol. 

ri:iN«  ii'AF.  .M.  \V.  \Vii><»N,  of  the  l\»scadcro  -clio<i|s,  \\w^  been  elcctinl  teacher  of"" 
niatJH-maiir-- in  ili»- Santa  (  111/,  lli^h  School.  II.  F.  <  ox,  win*  formerly  occnpie<l  thi?-=- 
p(»-ii;!>n,  ha^  accrpit'il  a  <itiialioii  in  a  San  Francisco  l>ank. 

Tim     T'liaiiia   coimix    lcachcr>-   have  appointed  a   conniiittci' to  organize  a  Norma 
ln-lii:>l''.      riii'N  al>n  pa-^-ctl  llic  t'«»llo\\in^  preamble  and  resoluiinn  ; 

'■  W'liiM.  \-.  The  i:ia\c  of  niir  iVllow  teacher,  Mar-liall  AiiiiU'^linc  is  almost  un- 
r»r<'_:Mi/alilf  and  nninaikc*!:  l>c  il 

"  A\'So/rri/,    riial  we.  a-- t«'aclKT>,   do  ^onietliin;;  low  an!   ki-cpinu    in  order  the    last 
Ii'-jIiIl:  jilacc  ot"  «»nr  who  wa-  -«o  valued    in    Institute  work,   and  lli.it  a  c<»nnuittee   be  ap- 
p.»i;i;»'d  io  lake  (•liar;ic  ♦>!'  the  vojiintary  contributi«»n>-  for  llii-«  purpo-^e." 


$ 
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C.  W.  Smith,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Rochester  school,  was  Ktabbed  in  the  hi[> 
hr  Oscar  Williams,  a  lad  who  had  been  suspended  for  miseonduc^t.     Smith  was  called  in 
to  eject  him  from  the  s-choolroom,  when  the  l)oy  did  the   cutting. — Redlands  Citro- 
graph. 

Kev.  EdwarpJ.  Yovm;,  Professor  of  rhetoric  and  literature  in  Santa  Clara  Col- 
lege, (lie<l  Feb.  4th.  He  was  identified  with  the  college  for  many  years,  anil  the  liteniry 
and  dramatic  entertainments  that  have  been  quite  a  feature  of  the  college  were  largely 
due  to  his  efforts. 

<  J.  W.  DtXN,  the  California  naturalist,  has  spent  over  forty  years  collecting  speci- 
mens on  this  coast,  lie  is  at  present  engaged  in  making  collections  for  the  Stanford 
I'niversity.  Some  entirely  new  specimens  of  plant  and  insect  life  have  been  secured  on 
the  Santa  Ynez  mountains. 

A  siiRPLi's  from  the  librarian's  Keception  Fund,  Oakland,  was  expended  by 
Principal  McChesney,  of  the  Oakland  High  School,  and  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte  in  the 
purchase  of  a  fine  etching,  representing  an  old-time  librarian  among  his  books.  The 
picture,  handsomely  framed,  adorns  the  room  of  the  public  library. 

Rev.  JosKPif  Bayma,  of  Santa  Clara  College,  died  February  7th.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  for  many  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Italy,  a 
man  ofvarie<I  attainments  as  orator,  linguist  and  mathematician.  In  the  higher  mathe- 
matics especially  he  was  one  of  the  subtlest  scholars  of  the  age,  and  was  frecjuently  con- 
sulted by  the  great  mathematicians  of  this  country  and  Europe, 

Alexan'DKR  Squires,  who  died  at  Mokelumne  Hill  in  December  last,  left  about 
5^,000  to  the  public  schools  of  Calavera-s  county.  He  was  an  eccentric  character,  and,  as 
far  as  known,  had  no  relatives.  In  ]H5o,  while  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  he  depositcnl 
^-,2<X)  in  the  mint.  The  certificate  of  deposit  he  carried  about  his  person  until  18S<s^ 
^hen  heag-ain  visited  Philadelphia  and  after  some  trouble  in  regard  to  his  identiticati<»n 
he  <lrew  the  monev. 

A  voiN(;  lady  attending  the  Normal  school  at  Cliico,  l)iit  whose  home  is  in  Fall 
l^iver  valley,  savs  the  Redding  Free  /V^55,  recently  appeared  in  the  land  othce  to 
^le  on  a  piece  of  land.  Two  other  persons  appeared  at  the  same  time  for  the  pMrp<»s4' 
*^*f  tiling  on  the  siime  piece  of  land.  They  were  all  on  hand  as  tiio  nUicc  opened  in  the 
'tioriiing,  but  the  young  lady  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  her  liling  in  liist  much  to  the 
<^ha^rin  and  discomfiture  of  the  other  parties. 


Complimentary  to  Educators. 


The   Riverside  Press   had  this  to  say  of  a   iiieinSer  of  the  State 

^^achers'  Association: 

We  are  pleased  to  note  among  the  arrivals  from  the  North  Prof.  Robert  V . 
*^^nnell,  of  Marysville.  who  was  for  a  year  or  two  a  resident  of  Riverside.  Prof. 
*^^iinell  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  standard  histories  of  (Trecce  and  Rome,  the 
*^tter  having  been  compiled  during  the  author's  resivleiice  in  Riverside.  These 
^'<^rks  are  standard  text-books  in  both  .-Xinerican  and  Kn>;lish  collej^esand  univei" 
^^ties.  Prof.  Pennell  is  at  present  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Marysville.  and 
^■^'^ll  present  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "History"  at  the  Institute  on  Thursday. 


% 
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And  another  in  the  AVrt-  England  Journal  of  Educalion^  by  a  Cali- 
fornia correspondent: 

San  Diego  countj-  is-  fortunate  in  its  new  County  Superintendent,  Mr.  Han- 
Wagner.  He  is  most  ably  seconded  by  Mrs.  I.aura  G.  Riddell,  who  serves  as  As- 
sistant Superintendent,  and  whose  gracious  niccUsty  is  only  equaled  by  her  un- 
usual accomplishments.  Mr.  Wagner  is  a  strong  man,  and  though  new  at  the 
work,  he  has  already  demonstrated  rare  fitness  for  his  position.  He  has  inaugu- 
rated local  institutes,  conventions  of  trustees,  Arbor  Day,  and  a  summer  training 
school.  In  his  school  creed  the  child  stands  first,  the  teacher  second  and  the 
trustee  third,  for  all  of  whom  he  has  a  warm  sympathy.  The  salary  of  the  County 
Superintendent  is  >'2.5co  per  annum;  the  highest  teachers'  salaries  are  $140  per 
month,  the  lowest  are  *6o,  and  the  average  is  ;f72.  Many  fine  buildings  have  re- 
cently bten  erected  in  the  county,  ranging  in  cost  from  j^2,ooo  to' J!30,ocol  The 
school  term  is  i:ine  months  in  length. 

And  others: 

Prof.  II.  W.  Simkins,  of  Arioyo  Grajide,  a  former  teacher  of  our  school,  has 
been  tendered  a  position  as  instiuctor  in  Hcald's  Business  College,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. None  are  more  ready  than  the  Oak  Parkers  to  join  in  congratulating  him 
upon  the  recognition  of  his  talents  by  the  ])ig  lousiness  College.  If  he  accepts,  and 
goes  in  with  the  energy  of  spirit  which  he  displayed  here,  he  will  be  sure  of  suc- 
cess.    We  all  join  in  best  wishes. — ^an  Luis  Obispo   Tribune, 

J.  W.  Young,  who  has  been  Principal  of  the  Areata  schools,  was  an  outgoing 
passenger  on  the  Humboldt  yesterday.  We  understand  that  he  has  resigned  his 
position  on  the  school  force,  which  will  l>e  a  loss  to  .Areata. — Humboldt  Times, 

J.  W.  Young,  of  Areata,  was  elected  Princij)al  of  the  Haight  School  during 
the  alisence  of  W.  O.  Dixon,  at  a  special  meeting  ofthc  Board  of  Education  Tues- 
day evening. — Oaklaud  Times. 


On    page   133  referring  to  Comeniiis,  four  hundredth  should  read 

tiifrt'  hundredth. 


OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 


<iiNN  iV  <  ii.Mi'ANV,  Pnvion.  I  iil)|ivli  a  lian(lM»ni«'  (-vid  nitli  vocahuhirv,  edited  by 
Allrii  :md  <  in  t-nDUirli.     (  opiDiN  i llii>i rated  n«)te>». 

I>.  <".  IIkaiii  vV  <  n.  piil»li«^li  a  t wo-y oars' com-M'  in  aritlixMtif  and  an  elementary 
piano  LTt'oiiietrv  ilmi  ^*<l^(■al^•^'^  ni!l  iind  i^te^estinL^ 

1  )i.  vtiii  \v;ni'  a  bonk  i»r"  ( 'ali'^Ill'.•!li^' Soiiir«<  and  Mu-ical  DrilU?     If  you  do,    sen<l    to 
\.   r  liiniisjiin.  Pnltlislur.  (  liitiiLin.  tni  ciitaloiiue. 

Tmi;  nraicvt  'l\-\t  Pmnk  on  I'mni  Stndy  and  l>r:»\vin^  tli:it  \\«'  liMVf  y<i  <et'n  is  pub- 
li«-l)«M|  l)v  tlu'  I\(hn-Mli«'nal  pMl)li«-liir.L:  (  nnipany,  P»<»">t«»n,  ll  isd^^ii^rtd  t«»r  tjener.il  nsi» 
in  mIkhiU  <»r  U^v  '^«■ll'  in««trnriitiM. 


THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  JOURyAL. 
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II  ItUtKI 


TarMt  and  c 

un  hare  been  <  ^ 
I^FOnrUsiun  ill" 
a/pil  trees  of  on  I 
Lnmnx,  lOlni. 


-^U'lPK  TrfS's,  is  llie  rVill  lilli!  of  a  litllc  lisnillMiik 
ini^i.  Tlie  tri*B  liwirribed  ccimpose  nine-tentlis  nf 
'x.'icsnilli  lirieen  murked  vnrieuts.  The  Englitili 
iiip  neofifiervt  vae»  ailitiillKl.  A  few  npcded  net- 
line  has  ln-eii  given  lucnth  kind  of  lire,  thus  uniid- 
ill  ulaaHes  tngnin  n  correct  hnawled^  nf  ihe  prin- 
1''  cni;?l>')  tier  hundrei]  U>  sclinol".     Aiiilres*  J.O. 


OniJSKS  fir  LrssoKH  is  FnTA^tv. — For  the  one  ofTiMchcrs'ir  mulhtrs  j-iiiJvin)! 
■itlnheir  ebitdren.     ItyJineU.  Kcwell.     I'ari  11;  Mowtr  utid  Fnilt. 

The  roune  lii-jriiis  whh  ilie  i-rwiises  iinrl  oilier  enrly  hnlknis  |>lani«. 

Our  »|irinK  iIi.im  i-  in-  ii..  n  -hnlit.i,  in  llie  urderof  llieLr  hUioniin;;,  loRplher  with 
ibe  forrai  irvt«.  iln  ■  ■'  lu■(^  and  «inicof  our  pomniim  weeiK    Tlii-sp  stiid- 

>B*ra  nol  annlii ,<),  ilie  lile-hsbits  nt  the  jiluntH,  tlieir  niarreluim 

UipUlians  fi.r  i.-.i...,.: ..--.  irinijiiioii.snil  iiroteclicn, 

Tlie  book  aiinsinciiTOiiroKe  iuiliiiB  of  corriri  olwervtilion,  anil  will  be  found  invnliin- 
U«  to  persons  Hlud.ling  b,v  themwlvni,  an  il  cnnlslns  cnpimiN  referenoes  lo  the  lilernliire 
oflhcmbjecl.MB  wellnscriKinalMudie*.  Tbe  VKXik  oontainx  u  t'lu9et6e;tlioii  diarl,  >n 
dadius  liny  fiimiliex.     Liiuii  &  L'on'piinT,  Ptibliahers. 


ni'h-lolked'of,  because  the  InteEl,  ediinitional 


"rsdVF.Bi-m-   Extension"  in  ibc    mi 
mm'enipnt  for  the  eilncKtion  of  tlie  peojite. 

KcDiitlie  Mareh  A llantk Monthly  for 
TniriTiJlv  Eil*nni(in,"  bv  Prof.  Ueorjie  H.  Pb 
■■WhvtlieniMinf'ni  fought  for  theVnion," 
"ateli-Towcr,"  furtiish  afireealile  vjirieiy. 


.   vuluHble  [laper 
and  Kule  Dnuglna  Wi|;gin' 


itied  "  Doiibtit  nbimt 


Riverside   Sanitary    Home. 


of  hiiDKlf  and  fa 
mlnliinilcdniimb 
BO  ntrV  such  del 


Get  the  Best  BiDder. 


Vlopled  by  Yale 
1  Harvard.     Put  '^"" 

or    off    in   teii'957  Brondwa 


J.   K.    PEIRSOL, 
ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 


h 

H.  H.  BALLARD.        |;|SS 

35,  PITTSriELD,  MASS.  , 


iWANTED: 


\Xii 


fslvi  TUE  J'ACIFJC  EDOtUTIONAL  JOVSSAL. 

St.  Nirholas  fur  Man-li  ihrlKrining  an  mnnl.  John  M.  FJlicMt  of  ihe  mn  it- 
i>crib«in  Inniliiig  thniugli  the  liMvy  tmrfof  the  Pacific  Ocean.  J<i(iqiiin  Hillrr  tonirib 
ntw  a  cliRnii-tfriiaio  poem  un  "  ArtWia  of  Tulare.''  The  chitdreii  are  delighted  with 
tlie  varii'iy  Hpread  bvfiire  llii-ni  jii!>t  to  their  taete. 

"Tii£  ludinnx  or. Vorth  America,"  "Through  Miiileriouii  Canyons  of  (."olorado." 
and  "  HiinCinit  thv  AVild  (.'at  in  Soutlwm  ('alifornia,''  the  three  leading  artidei,  illiv- 
tralcd.  of  the  maivli  Overland  culch  the  eye  at  you  turn  the  ieavM.  The  Ovttlani 
M  iiDjiroriug  in  vrery  number,     ll  dejerTCH  to  be  well  Hupported. 

Scribner'i  for  ^lurch  |iTeN>nIsn  number  of  notcwortliv  anideH.  On  a  Bustor(i«i- 
eral  <iwnt,  by _/«!««  A*«ja'///.o;ir//,- The  Water  Home 'from  Chicago  to  the  Ocean, 
by  CkarUt  C.  A'o^ers,  V.  S.  Nuvy;  tijiiiiBll  Connirr  Pluceti,  bv  Samuel  Parsoas.Jt^ 
hnperintetuUiil  of  I'arktt,  New  Yiirk;  The  TteHectioHH  of  a  Carried  Man,  by  Jitieri 
Citawt,  rurnidi  xtnitiKand  light  food  tUMiit  llie  appetite  of  the  reoxler. 

Tke  l*iorlh  American  . 

the  Pnwilvntial  CHiujHiiKti,"     .  , „  . .     —      —      ..  _^.- „ 

loD."  SiK-h  niaMters,  each  in  Iiih  own  line,  ait  Dorman  It.  Eaton,  Hon.  T.  R  Beed,  Hon. 
\V.  S.  Holmun,  aitd  the  Kiglit.  Hon.  W.  £.  GlndKtoiw  make  the  March  number  an  un- 
nmally  interfiling  one  even  Tor  this  notably  strong  periodical. 


SHELDON'S  HISTORIES 


On  tm  LABOUTORT  lETIOD. 

UBlftiM,  Uwegnallad. 

Studies  in'  Amkkican  Historv  {recently  issuedl,  |i.ia;  Studiss  in  Gbkerai. 
HisTOR%'.  f  1.60;  Tbachuk's  Manual  pok  Genhral  History,  8j  cmta  ;  TeacU' 
kr's  Man'I'ai.  for  American  His'Torv  in  preparation. 

The  PPoof  in  the  Using.= 

Prom  S.  J.  ^VhltnO',  .Supi.  0/ Schools.  B. 
HiirtoryofllT- ■■--■-■  -• '—■ 


-Ann-  Bilna  tbe  acwSI 


__.  ._., , jeMtUraction  wiifi 

inicDicty  i>ract(cat  melhoil  iimwiiledin  thi>  book.    We  cmpliallcally  pronoaBce  ihii  baafc  th< 


rry  iK^l  we  hnve  yet  cxi 


tjite.  ATieA..-    ■•Yoo 


ic  Viiltnl  Slate*  Hial 


thctaltetl  am 'mpeciallv  iileaocil,  uixfniuld  imi  think  I'f  euiiiE  tinck.  lo  the  onJInair  ■■rraUrc 
IliMory.  Td  Inlie  «  jiiiihI  liiroujch  ttiii>  huob  U  lo  trnv.-I  hIiIi  him  IhrouRh  Ihe  lengtb  anil  breadth 
o'  the  land,  Iv  know  the  t>r<>l>Ie  and  lee  Ihem  in  ihrit  h.iUii  ns  ihcv  livnl.'  I  thlBk  tbte  method 
of  work  is  inroiiiiiaralily  siii'erh<r  la  Ihe  urdiiinry.  ' 

7Xc  AiHCiii-an  Ilislnrv  is  required  /or  i-uttance  to  l.dand  Stanford  UmivtrHfy. 
So  Icaelu-r  should  fail  to  s,;-  lh.se  hoots. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  PubllslMrs,  Boslon,  N««  York  mmt  CM««l». 

The  California  League  Teachers*  Bureau, 


Thi,  Diiri.iu  Unii  A~i.'i.<l(  Mimberof  (he  Fsmoni 

National  League  of  State  Teachen'  Boieavs 

The  ix;iu^iic  Trri;;rrv^,n'hV""i;:.'Re^^^^^^^ 


A,.     M  KtJ  A.  II  A  X. 

468    Tt-iith    Htrvet,  onlUHiid.  cm. 


THE  J.  DEWING  COMPANY, 

PiWishers,  Manufacturers ^^-^  School  Furnishers 

ALL    THAT    SCHOOLS    BUY 

AT  THK  l.OWKST  I'OSSIHI.E  PRICKS. 

Best  School  Desk  in  the  World, 

THE     IMPROVED     AUTOMATIC- 


bit  Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs, 
Newest  and  Best  Wall  Maps, 

Fullest  Line  of  Useful  Charts. 

Most  Useful  and  Durable  Apparatus. 

Libraiy  Books  in  Serviceable  Bindings. 
EwiT   Book  enibractMl  in  the  various  lists  adoplerl  liy  Slale,  CouiUy  anrl  City 
Boanla  of  Kilucalioii.     Send  Ordtrs  early.     Satisraotion  guaruntced. 

THE   J.    DEWING    COMPANY, 


Bnlldltiic.  Si.i  narkcl  »tlr««l, 


Hail  KriinvlHcu,  Cat. 
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Throat. 

Ufficw:  IMCicnry  S 


of  <: 

MK^AR-CLASS.CS:.' 

lugn  nurt  tauLOEue  of  Schmil  nijoks. 

At  Stto  t  TijUt  Se..  710  BTMln;, 


ATa 


mic 


Horsford's  Acid  Phospbate, 


.^  iiiost  cxi'vllent  mill  agriiiuiblt;  Ionic  aial 
|i|)etLzer,  It  iioiirislie*t  uml  inviKoraten  Ibe 
^>.^l  briiinand  biidy.  imparts  renewed  energy 
ml  vilalily,  and  enllrtna  the  Ainpliotu. 

i>r.  EpIirHini  BnletiiiD,  tVdnrTille,  K.  J., 

"  I  liaVK  iiKifd  it  fnr  nev^ral  ycant.  ni>t  only 
I    my  urivule.  but  in  mv  own   iiuHviduliI 

use,  tinrt  potitiider  it  undc 


ml  vigiir 


I  the  e 


-  •  DescHptlve  Pamphlet  Free. 

\  Huhfodd  CHfuic'L  WOKus.  Pnoi/ioiMCe.  R.  I. 

M'.hti.in;— lie  siiriMlic  word  "HorsfordV 
-\U  olli 


i>  bulk. 


S|>U-  ■ 


W.  AUCHIE  CUNIIINGHAK,  F.  C.  S.,  EU. 
Analytical  snd  CoosottlDft  Chunltl, 


H.  M    UTILE.  PB»*"  i-i^wjis 

Penmaastilp.EKieDliOD  i  Commerciai  Brucbn 

U'HFimit  k' * *■*»  '*>  mail. 
>6   O'Fairell   Slrv«l. 

San  Frascisco 


FIELD  SEMINART. 


M.  W.  Vt-ARU.  U.  ».,  I'renldent. 

DOUBLE  ENTRY  BOOKKEEPIHG    [ 
Thoroughly  Taughl  in  Six  Weeks  or  an 

Unlimited  Course  Free. 

.  Mv  Jl.iit  Course  Makes  Vi'ii  a  Gooii  BuoL- 

eeper  hi  from  Two  to  Tlirce  Montbs, 

"GCARAKTEED." 

„y  Work  of  BiAly  PBgw  on   Rapid  Oilciil.. 

Hi>,    *111    make  yeu  Quick  ul  KiEurts     Best 

nwm  in  the  Worfrt.  ' 


WASHIMGTOS  COLLEGE  ,J  ^^J''^ 

r.ooil   nanrdiag  Uall*  and  school -RnlliiiBin  D*- 
liKbirii]  Cllmile.  Tb'TUiiKli  Inati 


PomoDa  College,  «^y"rf  fclirJ™™ 


Cosmetic  Surgery. 
DR.   GEO.    G.   GERE. 

Correction  of  Fndsl  or  Physic*! 

ishes  niid  Deforniiti^  a  Spedaltj,  - 
Otapv  Hour*: 


NATIONAL  SURGICAL  INSTITUTE 


k  Alhambra  Building,  319  Bush  Street. 


SAN  FRANCIS 


CURVATURE  OF  THE  SPINE— HIP  DISHASE- 

DisEASKD  Joints,  Crooked  Limbs.  Club  Fekt,  Piles,  Fistpi^  Nasj 

Catahhk  and  paralysis. 

More  casH  of  human  deroriniliu  bave  been  tacce«rul^''lfri^ed  than  by  any  (initar  inuliutlDB 
la  the  world.    Send  fbr  references  nod  circHlara  to  tbe  ^bstbrh  Diviwoh,  319  BumiSi,.  8,  P, 


■errhtml  princei  and  railnMd  kings  lo  *urprE«e  the  woilil  by  i 
laipoHiblc  aniount  of  buuu»<  during  the  than  haun  of  a  worklne-day. 
The  Itainlng  of  Ihr  memory  -hould  lie  the  Luis  of  erfuCKIlon.    The  dc 

laily  bccomiiiG  oocrou.;  more  details  mutt  be  muslereil.  more  fatts  Di<d  figurM  re 

The  Mastery  of  Memorizing.     QJi';°^;- 

JAMES  P.  DOWNS,  Publisher, "^g;"  243  Broadway,  NEW  YORK.s'  ^  ""^'^ 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPEDIA 

Revised  Edition  of  189a.    JuHt  Out. 


The  Best  Ready-Reference  Cyclopaedia  fn  the  English  Language. 


|^diii(>ii      All  Maptt  KeiliM-a  <-  Kovei 
t'lieoloitv,  Bloxrapby.  Cdacatloi 

SOLD  OR  CiSBOB  OH  EISV  PAYMENTS.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

DODD,  MEAD  S  CO.,  Sabscription  Department,  BSL'ay^l 


NY.        M 


UNIVERSITY  OF   CALIFORNIA. 


MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT. 


FACULTY. 


President  of  the  University. 


G.  A.  SHCRTLEFF.  M.  D  ,  Emeritus  Professor  of  M  .-ntal  Diseoses  and  Medical  Jurisprndenc-. 

R.  BEVERLY  COLE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S..  Enj:.,  Professor  of  Obsielric.-,  and  GyiiecoiOK}  • 

W.  F.  McNUTT.  M.  D..  M.  R.  C.  P.,  Etlin,  Etc..  Professor  of  P^inciple^  and  Practice  of  Mcdic.nc* 

ROBERT  A.  MCLEAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Cliuicul  and  Operative  Surgery.  Deau. 

W.  E.  TAYLOR.  M.  D..  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Snrgery. 

A.  L  LEXGFELD.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Chemistry. 

BENJ.  R.  SWAN.  M   D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

GEORGE  H.  POWERS,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  Professor  of  OphthalmoloRv  and  Oto'ojTy. 

WM.  WATT  KERR,  A.  M..  M.  B.,  C.  M.,  Profes-^or  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

ARNOLD  A.  D'ANCONA.  A.  B..  M.  D..  Professor  of  Physiology. 

DOUGLAS  W.  MONTGOMERY.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  H  sto.ogy. 

WASHINGTON  DODGE.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics. 

JOHN  H.  WILLIAMSON,  M   D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

JOHN  W.  ROBERTSON,  A.  B..  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases. 

C  A.  VON  HOFFMAN,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Gynecology. 

FEUX  LENGFELD,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry. 

GEO.  P.  SHIELS,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  I.,  Lecturer  on  Hygiene  and  Medica!  Jurisprudence. 

JOHN  H.  BARBAT,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


The  Collegiate  Year  is  divided  into  a  Regular  tivxd  Preliminary  Term.  The  Pfelimittar%  '/'Ttt 
9«gin8March  ist  and  continues  ten  weeks.  The  Regular  Term  begins  June  ist  and  continuc>  8i< 
months.  During  these  terms  all  the  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  tnught.  didactically 
wd clinically.  Regular  clinics  are  held  three  da\s  in  the  week  at  the  City  and  County  Hospiutf. 
Potrero  avenue  (450  beds),  where  the  Profes.sors  of  practicTl  chairs  have  charge  of  wards,  and 
!»»««>  every  advantage  for  the  instruction  of  students.  There  is  also  an  activp-  clinic  conducted 
three  times  a  week  at  the  College  building,  where  a  large  number  of  patients  are  exaniine<l  and 
treated  before  the  classes.  Didactic  lectures  are  delivered  daily  by  the  Professors,  and  evening 
recitations  are  held  three  times  a  week. 

The  dissecting  room  is  open  throughout  the  entire  year.  Material  is  abundant  and  costs 
tmt  little. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  course  of  in.struction ,  which  extends  through  seven  and  one-half 
fflonths  of  the  year,  p.ims  at  the  development  of  practical  physicians  and  surgeons.  The  jireat 
Mvantapes  j)ossessed  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  State  I'nivcrsity  enable  tlic  Rejj:cnt^  and 
FiCBlty  to  commend  it  in  an  especial  manner  to  those  seekinsr  a  complete  and  systematic 
knowledge  of  the  medical  profe.s.sion  The  facilities  for  bed-side  .stuciv  have  been  largely 
•ncreased  of  laic,  and  the  student  will  find  opportunities  at  his  command,  which  for  comprehen- 
w^eness,  are  nowhere  surpassed. 

Tliree   Years*  Course. 

In  response  to  the  general  demand,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  for  a  hiKhcr  <legree  of 
proficiency  in  medical  education,  the  Medical  Dep  rtnient  of  the  State  rniversity  \va-»  one  of  tl.o 
"f'st  in  the  United  States  to  .idopt  the  three  years'  term  of  study.  No  student  can  present  him 
Wi  for  final  examination  \intil  he  has  attended  faithfully  three  regular  courses  of  lectures  anil 
clinics  While  this  recjuirement  entails  no  ex»ra  ex]>ense  in  the  matter  of  feeK,  it  is  a  si:!! 
'urther  guarantee  that  none  .shall  bear  the  diploma  of  the  State  Medical  School  but  tho-e 
worou^hlv  qualified. 

Kee». 

Matriculation  Fee  (paid  but  once) $    5  rw) 

Jt-nicmstrator's  Ticket 10  <^> 

^^e  for  the  First  Course  of  Lectures i.;o  r-o 

TK^  ^'^r  the  Second  Course  of  Lectures 130  o*> 

fnird  Course  of  Lectures  gratuitous  for  such  as  have  paid  for  two  full  courses. 

^^'aduatiuR  Fee 4000 

-..^ot- the  Annual  Announcement  and  Catalogue  giving   Regulations  and  other  information^ 
■odress 

B.  A.  McLEAN,  M.  D  ,  Dean,  603  Merchant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SUPPLElfflEiNTAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Everett's  "Ethics  for  Young  People,"  (New.) 

Seeley's  ''Duty,"  (New.) 

Comegy's  "A  Primer  of  Ethics,"  (New.) 

Fry's  ''Geography  Teacher  with  Modeling,"  (New.) 

Fry's  ''Brooks  and  Brook  Basins,"  (New.) 

Davidson's  "Reference  History  of  United  States." 

Hall's  "Our  World  Reader,"  No.  i. 

Ballou's  "Footprints  of  Travel." 

Montgomery's  "Leading  Facts  of  American  History," (New.) 

Montgomery's  "Leading  Facts  of  English  History,"  (New.) 

Montgomery's  "Leading  Facts  of  French  History,"  (New.) 

Myers'  "General  History." 

Macy's  "Our  Government,"  (Revisied  Edition.) 

Knox'  "Language  Lessons." 

Tarbell's  "Lessons  in  English,"  (Parts  i  and  2,  New.) 

Stickney's  Readers. 

Classics  for  Children. 

Send    for   Price   I«l0t   or   Samples   to 

PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO.,  Pme  and  Battery  Sts..orF.  B.  6IHH,  Oaklud. 

GINN     &    COMPANY, 

BOCIXO^I,    ^m^yg^    YORK    ABID    CHICAGO* 

hahnemmn'  hospital  college, 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Annual  Session  commences  Hay  1st,  and  continues  Seven  lonths. 


INSTRUCTION  IS  THOROUGH  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS. 

Einbraciiiu:   a   Throe   Years'  Gradeil  Course  of  nidactie  and   Clinical   Lectures,  with 
practical    work    in   I>is[>ensiiry,    Laboratory   and   Dissecting 

Jiooni. 

The  })racinj^  smuuier  cliinale  of  San  Francisco  oilers  special  attractions  to  the 
nuHlical  student.  Material  for  dissection  is  abundant,  and  owing  to  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  cliinati',  decomposition  may  be  S4^  retar<le<l  as  to  permit  the  stiidj 
of  anatomy,    by   cadaver,    throughout    the   entire  year. 

For  announcement  or  particulars,  address 

1^.  A.  OBl^BV,  ]»I.  n.j  Registrar, 

824  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,   Cal 
G.  E.   DAVIS,  M.  D.,  Dean,  520  Sutter  Street. 


Cooper   Medical    College 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE  PACIFIC, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


FACULTY. 

L.  C  Lane,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Kng.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgerj-.  zud  PmidenU 

C  N.  Ellinwood,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

A.  Barkan.  M   D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalniol(^:y  and  Otology. 

J.  H.  Wythe.  M.  D..  LL  D..  F.  R.  M.  S..  Professor  of  Microscopy  and  Histolo^jy. 

Henry  Gibbons,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  ^Obstetrics  and  Diseai»es  of  Women  and  Children, 

Joseph  0  Hirschfelder.  M.  D..  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

Ointon  dishing.  M.  D..  Professor  of  Gynecoloir>'. 

W.  D.  Johnston,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

R  H.  IMumraer,  A.  M..  M.  D..  M.  R.  C.  S..  Kng..  Profes-or  of  Anatomy. 

Chas.  H.  Steele,  A.  M..  M.  D..  Professor  of  Materia  Me<lica  and  Therapeutics. 

Samuel  O.  L   Potter.  A.  M..  M.  D..  M.  R.  C.  P..  Eng  .  Vroi.  of  Principles  and  Practi  r^  o'^M'^icine- 

C.N.  K'.linwood,  M.  D..  Acting  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

W.S.  Whitwell.  A.  M..  M.  D..  Lecturer  on  Mental  l»i*ea-es. 

Chas.  R  Farnum.  M.  !>..  Adjunct  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy   and  Demonstrator. 

A.  A'.btrt  Abrams,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  to  the  Chair  of  Clinical  Medicine,  and  I>rrr.  ,r.-!ri:/or 

G.  F.  Hanson,  M.  D..  Adjunct  to  the  Chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therap^e '.:•.:'>. 

Xlie  College  Oaitdins, 

rbcgiftot  Professor  Lane,  is  an  imposing  brick  and  st'jne  str-jcturr  St*  it  jt.*:-  an'i  V4.**>meat  ia 
bright,  and  having  a  frontage  of  eighty  feet  on  each  of  tw«.»  *treet»- 

Xlie  Xtaree-Vear  Cairlcataiii 

I< adopted  by  this  College  ;  attendance  upon  three  R*i'T:'ar  C.-r-'^^ — *•   !ea«;:  '.- •■  :'   ".  .  ■' >■•  *n 

tion-beiug  obligatory       A  matriculriii'.n    exaxaini*.. .-.      .z   ',\r.KZ   f.- 'i*r.:*:    ■/.  :  v -j  •»  '.  r 

education,  will  be  required  on  entering. 

The  Res^alar  Course 

Of  Lectures  commences  on  the  fir*t  Monday  in  Jure  o:  •■'.■::  i-tar    i.z.'i  '-',t:*.r: -»•>    ,-•'    *i'/:-m 
^.  It  is  thus  a  Summer  ccur«e.  contrary  to  the  ger.-rii'  •.-**'* 

The  Intermediate  Coanie 

Commences  on  the  second  Monday  in  Jannary  'ji  t::'-.  v-i-  \-,  :  '.,-:•:•::•-*  r. *<-  .  '•.  -  r-.',r.*h». 
Itisof  great  assistance  as  a  ^/reparaiory  s-tep  to  t*"*  V.**: ,  «r  _•.  .r*-*  k'.t  i-  -,!^«-.-.  ■  /  •  •  ►  ' .  -^ 
opT>onnnilies  for  the  prosecution  of  di^ecr-.or:.  A'.i'r  ■.  .-^'r.  '.•'.^r.-.i-.--  .-/-.r,  •  .  •  -.  •-*  .,  r.^A 
obligatory,  except  in  the  graduating  year  :t  i*  earre*-*:;.  r^v-~r: '::-':*:':  •.'.*:  *  .  *  ■ -. -;  .'  w,',** 
canpossihly  do  so. 

umics  are  given  reeu'arty  at  the  City  as-i  C''--'*.y   H.*-.  *.*'     ly.    -^i*.     i,:  '?.  *    V? -,->>-   //,», 
P^nsar)-,  where  several  thous-and  p<»t:er.l.*  are  treatri  i- r:  -i.y 

ReqairementA   for   C^radnation. 

'■   The  candidate  musst  be  of  ;{ood  r:;.,ri.  I'ziri'.'.r'    -.-  :  i*    •i^-    t**-.*-.  •',-«•  .*-.  ■  .  '/  -^y, 

'    Must  have  atterrV'*.  three  Rr?--:%-  Z'.-r*^    .-'   M- :     -.    .>■-.-•.    •.•  *   /  ^  ...  . -^y^ 

J'^en  delivered  in  thi- Jn*'ft::t-.or    ar.'i  ;•:■    ,..--.«-•.••_    r.   -<.;-.•-.-.  -        -     .  •,'•.* 

'"'ermediate  or  WiTit'^r 


^^ 


*    •, 


r    / 


fi 


■>     He  mu»t    h.ive  a::e-;>.  i    it   'ei-*.  .r.*  I.-;-^        :  --         t    .t.  ...    .•■ 

"'^d  present  evi'lence  of  hi-. :-g  •i-L**e-r:e-i  •;-••■•:•  --  -        - 

-,*     He  must  wr:le  a  Me  ileal  The*>    2- 1  s-".  ~  •    -  -  .\-  -     .  *  -  -.  ,-  t.  -. '    ...  ..       .     ,^  .4 

Oito!,».r. 

-.     He  ran>t   have  ■;.a-eei   *-r:***f;l*v  the  rz*-.  -i       -.-•••.■».•.       •  •    ,  ,  ,*. 

P^'d  all  fee^i  du c  th e  C ■/ '. e k e . 

Y'"^'J»stes  from  other   Sle-i:"*'  Z:''.--^'--  :r.   i"**'       v  :■/•■,••    ^     .  ,  .   .< 

i^'ftrd  to  matricul.ilr   on'y.     Th-.*e     .--  '.-.£   '-•-.•,■•*•-,-•■■.  >  ,    .     , 

^^'sfactorv  te-timcn-.a's '."'"dharai-er  £-:-,-.  ■'-■-   .-.    ■  y      .■     .  ■.  .  .  .  ■    , 

^rious branches  and  to  pay  a  fee  of  f.::..  -.      i-- 

Boardlnsc. 

^tudents  may  o*)tain  gooi  roon*  ari  •.-?^'i.  i.:  i  --■;-■>•■■■-•-     -  »  *  -  ^ 

.All  further  informat:.-v=   that  =:a-»    i*    -ft  r»-:   ■ -,  •       •          -   ■  •-.  .  . 

'^terto                                                    '                                                              .      ^.  .                       .     .; 

rrrrr  ::2»:r:  :-   x  :   ^a:  ..-  ,   ?.,, 

^  ^^M-  Fitch  Chexet    M.  I/,    ^ecre'-t-j  :^.  r:  a.    ■      -v  o**-        *     . 
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SYRACUSE    UNIVERSITY. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28,  1891, 

Gentlemen: — I  have  examined  Harper  and  Burgess's  '*Indiictife 
Latin  Primer,"  with  much  interest.  The  names  which  the  bookbem 
are  a  guarantee  of  its  excellence,  but  it  doubtless  represents  the 
best  method  of  introducing  beginners  into  the  study  of  the 
Latin  tongue. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  young  student  could  go  through  this 
without  great  benefit  and  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  study  of 
Latin  authors.  Very  respectfully, 

FRANK    SMALLEY, 


Harper's 

INDUCTIVE 

CLASSICAL  SERIES: 

An  Inductive  Latin  Primer; 
An  Inductive  Latin  Method; 
An  Inductive  Greek  Method; 
Cajsar's  Gallic  War. 

///  preparation: 

Harper's  Vergil's  .^^neid; 
An  Inductive  Greek  Primer; 
Xeuophon's  Anabasis; 
Cicero's  Orations; 
Supplementary  Reading  in  Latin; 
Latin  Prose  Composition; 
Homer's  Iliad; 

Supplementary  Greek   Reading; 
Greek  Prose  Composition. 

PUBLISHKD   BY   THE 

American  Book  Company, 

Vork, 
Cincinnati, 

Ciilcairo. 


For 

information, 
descriptions, 
prices,  terms 
for  introduc- 
tion, etc.,  etc., 
of  the  volumes 
of  this  remark-- 

able  series, 

Address, 

A.  F.  GUNN, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

N.  W.  Cor.  Pine  and  Battery  S 
SAM    KRAMCIMHK 


PIICIFIC  EDUCMIONAL  JOURNAL. 

Official  Organ  of  the  Department  of  Public  Insttuction  of  California. 


APRIL,   1892. 


CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT. 

If  we  expect  our  teaching  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  our  pupils 
we  must  engraft  oil  their  growing  minds  rfca'rtrfwwj  drawn  from  facts, 
rather  than  mere  sfalenmits  of  facts;  and  the  more  of  these  deductions 
the  pupils  draw  for  themselves  the  better. — ^C.  V.  Osbornk,  Alvarado. 
The  great  means  of  progress  are  publicity,  and  the  constant  ap- 
peal to  the  intelligence  and  moral  sense  of  the  people. — ^Prebident 
EuOT,  Harvard. 

The  social  development  of  the  last  half  century  shows  a  steady 
Browth  in  the  recognitiou  of  the  public  school  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant institutions  of  modern  society'.  To  the  thoughtful  man  the 
"iture  presents  a  number  of  social  problems  of  the  gravest  import.  In- 
dividual freedom  from  class  and  proscriptive  tyranny  has,  in  a  broad 
sense,  been  secured.  Public  opinion,  the  aggregate  of  the  majority  of 
individual  opinion,  has  become  the  sole  basis  of  social  order,  and 
hence  the  binding  force  in  modern  society  is  what  the  majority  of  the 
people  think  or  believe.  We  need  to  bring  the  full  significance  of  this 
•act  before  us,  and  to  consider  that  under  this  social  dispensation  all 
the  baser  elements  of  human  uature  are  given  as  free  play  as  are  the 
higher  elements,  and  that  no  man  is  restricted  of  his  personal  liberty 
wntil  he  encroaches  upon  the  liberties  of  others,  before  we  can  ade- 
quately comprehend  the  supreme  importance  of  public  education  to 
the  modem  state. — Kx-Sui"krintkndknt  McAllister.  Philadelphia. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  fact  that  man  is  born  into  the  world 
helples-s  than  any  other  creature,  and  needs  lor  a  much  longer 
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season  than  any  other  living  thing  the  tender  care  and  wise  coan^^ 
of  his  elders?     It  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  facts  that  man  alone 
among  animals  exhibits  a  capacity  for  progress.     That  man  is  widely 
different  from  other  animals  in  the  length  of  his  adolescense,  and  tlie 
utter  helplessness  of  his  babyhood,  is  an  equally  familiar  thing.    N'ov? 
between  these  two  commonplace  facts,  is  there  no  connection?     Is  it    a 
mere  accident  that  the  creature  which  is  distinguished  as  progressive 
should  also   be  distinguished  as  coming  slowly  to   maturity,    or      is 
there  a  reason  lying  deep  down  in  the  nature  of  things  why  this  shoxil<i 

be? — ^JOHN    FiSKE. 

Nothing  will  tend  more  to  strengthen  the  efficiency  of  our  com- 
mon school  education  than  to  secure  permanence  of  position  to  edu< 
tors  and  methods  employed  in  teaching. — Cleveland  Leader, 

Fads  are  always  brilliant,   but  they  are  never  rich.     There  \t 
world-wide  difference  between  enriching  the  fad  vender  and  enrichi 
the  purchaser.     It   is  the  Grammar  school  program  that  is   to  be  e 
riched,  and  this  will  not  come  by  importations  of  adornments,   but 
the  use  of  tonics  through  which  the  thought  and  mental  activity     ^^* 
the  child  is  to  be  enriched. 

Quavers  and    semiquavers   are   all   right   for   occasion,  but  t' 
"scale"  is  the  foundation  for  the  practice  that  enriches  the  voice  wi 
the  personality,   the   "overtone"  that  enabled   Annie  Louise  Car>' 
touch  the  inmost  chord   of  every   heart  when  she  sang  "  Down   Up< 
the  Swanee  River;"   that  enables   Patti    to  thrill  every  fiber  of  01 
being  as  she  sings  "Comin'  Thro'    the  Rye."  •   For  an  enriched  Gran::^^ 
mar    school    program    the  Journal   pleads,   but   it    thinks   that  th     ^ 
* 'scale"   to  be  enriched  will   be  found  in  reading,  writings  dra'xin^ 
singifig,  spellings  language,  numbers  and  geography.     These  are  prob^ 
ably  the  classic  eight  of  the  Grammar  school  course.     Let  them  be  en 
riched.— Dk.  Winshii*,  in  Nc7v  England  Journal  of  Ed, 

The  distribution  of  prizes  to  pupils  in  the  public  schools  has  i1 

true  defence  and  justification   in  human   nature.     It  is  easy  to  attack:^:^ 

them,  but  less  easy  to  find  a  substitute.     What  is  essential  is  that  they  ^^ 

be  guarded  by  wise  precautions,  to  anticipate  any  excess  of  ex-  ^ 
citement,  self  glorification  and  parade;  to  correct  by  shrewd  and  pru- 
dent measures  the  strain  and  injustices  of  an  extreme  striving  for  the 
reward,  to  hold  the  prizes  in  the  background,  without  allowing  the 
pupils  to  lose  interest  in  them,  and  to  sacrifice  neither  pure  moral  in- 
spiration nor  the  noble  emotions  of  the  struggle  and  victory. — Revue 
Pedagogique. 
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GENERAL  DEPARTMENT. 


^    ^oiabit    ^eiebvaWon. 


(EomBttius,  Born  in  Ifioraijia  1592;  1|onorEb  in  ^asabena 

Hlarc^  5, 1892. 

When  Supt.  Will.  S.  Monroe  called  the  meeting  to  order  there 
was  an  unusually  large  attendance  of  teachers  representing  the  school 
interests  of  nearly  every  city  in  Southern  California,  besides  good  dele- 
gations from  the  Normal  schools  and  colleges.  These  had  met  to  join 
i^rith  the  teachers  of  this  city  in  honoring  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  Educational  work.  "We  have  met,"  said  Superintendent 
Monroe,  "to  offer  a  tribute  to  the  memor>^  of  that  grand  old  Moravian 
teacher  and  reformer,  John  Amos  Comenius.  All  over  Europe,  in 
twenty -three  cities  and  states  of  Germany,  in  Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  Greece,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Holland,  Norway,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Roumania,  Russia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  committees  have  been  appointed  to  arrange  celebrations  suit- 
able to  commemorate  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Comenius.  An  authority,  no  less  than  Michelet,  gives  him  first  rank 
as  the  evangelist  of  modern  pedagogy,  and  educators  everywhere  are 
recognizing  his  influence  in  the  past  and  the  possibilities  of  real- 
izing much  more  from  an  extended  study  of  his  theories  in  the  future." 

THOUGHTS    FROM    COMENIUS. 

After  the  preliminary  remarks  by  Superintendent  Monroe,  the 
teachers  gave  brief  quotations  from  the  educational  writings  of 
Comenius.  Many  of  these  have  become  pedagogical  maxims.  Among 
those  given  were:  **  Learn  to  do  by  doing;"  "  Schools  are  the  work- 
shops of  humanity;"  "  The  end  of  man  is  to  attain  eternal  happi- 
ness;" "Discipline  should  aim  at  training  character;"  "It  is  not  the 
shadow  of  things,  but  the  things  themselves  that  impress  children;" 
•*Ideas  must  enter  the  mind  through  the  senses;"  Let  nothing  that  ad- 
mits of  rational  or  sensible  explanation  be  taught  by  authority;"  "In- 
stead of  dead  books,  open  to  the  child  the  living  book  of  Nature." 

HIS   LIFE. 

Caspar    W.    Hodson,  Principal  of  the  Wilson    Primary  School 
Pasadena,  gave  the  leading  facts  of  the  life  of  Comenius: 
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He  was  that  noble-minded  educator  who  breathed  into  edncatioii  the  aden- 
tific  spirit.  At  sixteen  began  the  study  of  Latin,  and  became  inflamed  with  the 
desire  for  learning;  studied  at  Heidelberg;  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  began  teach- 
ing,  and  shortly  after  began  writing  his  first  book.  Persecuted,  he  fled  into  Po- 
land, where  he  brought  cot  hv&Janua  Linguarum  RemHm^  which  at  once  made 
him  famous.  His  Didactica  Magna  followed.  Went  to  England,  thence  to  Sweden, 
where  in  six  years  he  wrote  six  linguistic  works.  Wrote  his  Orbms  Pidus  in  Tran- 
sylvania. Died  in  his  eightieth  year,  working  to  the  last  Taught  in  twenty  dtics 
and  wrote  twenty  books.  The  characteristic  of  his  sjrstem  is  sense  realism.  His 
system  is  in  vogue  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  to-day. 

THE    **ORBUS   PICTUS.** 

Miss  Agnes  Elliot,  Pasadena: 

The  Orbus  Pidus  was  the  child's  first  picture  book.  The  child's  school  life 
in  the  sixteen  century  was  dismal  and  unattractive.  A  boy  at  six  years  of  age  was 
put  into  Latin  grammar  before  he  had  any  knowledge  of  things  or  their  names. 
This  book  contains  a  series  of  short  information  lessons  on  everything  in  the 
known  world.  It  has  been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  European  and  Oriental 
languages;  it  was  for  over  a  century  the  chief  text-book  of  Europe. 

John  Dickinson,  of  Throop  University,  gave  a  brief  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  much  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
Comenius. 

C.  H.  Keyes,  Riverside: 

The  influence  of  Comenius  affected  especially  the  teaching  of  natural  sci- 
ence. Books  are  no  longer  more  than  guides  to  the  observation  and  contempla- 
tion of  nature.  It  is  the  method  of  the  laboratory,  rather  than  that  of  the  lecture- 
room  that  now  dominates  all  successful  science-teaching;  and  could  the  spirit  of 
the  great  Moravian  teacher  look  down  to-day  upon  what  we  call  the  new  educa- 
tion, he  would  surely  recognize  the  accordance  of  our  practice  with  his  precepts. 

F.  A.  Molyneaux,  Pomona: 

It  was  Comenius  who  first  showed  us  how  to  remove  obstacles — how  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  harmonious  and  equable  development  of  all  the  powers  of  the=r= 

chilli. 

J.  H.  Iloose,  late  Principal  of  the  State  Xormal  School  at  Cort — 
land,  N.  V.,  spoke  of  the  labors  of  Comenius  to  improve  the  teachings 
of  language: 

It  is  here  that  the  reforms  of  the  Moravian  e<lucator  reach  their  highest^- 
value.  He  eomprehentle*!  the  nature  of  language,  being  the  first  and  only  oneo^« 
lhee<luciti(^nal  reformers  to  treat  language  as  thought— not  as  the  husk  or  shelf  - 
of  thought,  but  as  thought  itself.  Trior  to  his  time  language  had  been  taught  a^ 
forms.  )>ut  Comenius  saw  the  barrenness  of  this  mo<le  of  study,  and  set  about  a  le-  - 
form  based  upon  the  nature  of  language. 
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Amos  W.  Plummer,  Santa  Ana,  spoke  of  the  Christian  character 

and  iufluence  of  Coruenius: 

In  tbe  Moravian  refortiitr  were  implanUd  all  Iboae  ctiaracteriatics  calculated 

to  Bnkc  bim  and  others  gocMl.  Early  iu  life  lie  became  q  uiinisler  and  became 
<IecplT  interested  in  the  spiritiuil  neirareofliis  people.  Ldter  hi'  became  a  tencber 
tbat  he  might  draw  nearer  to  the  young  minds  and  knon  mole  of  buiidiug  char- 
acter. To  make  the  church,  the  people  must  be  educated:  this  was  his  doctrine; 
this  was  his  practice.  His  ideal  teacher  was  the  embodiment  of  true  manhood. 
Tbt  infincitce  ofComenius  upoH  the  charncter-side  of  educBtioii  cannot  l)e  meaa- 
ured,  but  it  will  continue  with  increased  force  from  generation  to  generation. 


TRIBUTES   TO   THE   MORAVIAN    I 

Snpcrinteodent  Monroe  had  written  to  the  leading  educators  of 
this  coiintrj- and  Europe  and  asked  them  to  write  short  tributes  to 
the  memory  of  the  Moravian  reformer.  We  can  only  give  brief  ex- 
tracts from  some  of  these  testimonials,  which  were  read  at  the  celebra- 
tion: 

Comenius  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  foundtr  of  the  modem  a>-stem  of 
cdocption.  whicii  consists  of  a  succession  of  grades  reaching  froni  the  primary 
scfaooltothe  university.— ir<«.  H.  Payne.  Chancellor  o/ ihe  University  of  Nath- 
viilt,  Tinn. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  pleasure  at  bearing  that  the  far  .off  Pacific  coast 
inttnds  to  do  homage  lo  the  great  Moravian  teacher.  He  it  was  who  first  placed 
cdncitioa  on  a  scientific  basis.— H'w.  //.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
BrvAhn,  N.  Y. 

Comenius  is  now  recogiii/ed  asthe  man  whoHrstinfused  into  education  the 
spirit  and  tnelhods  of  a  slowly  developing  madern  science.  On  thcfouudatioo  Uid 
by  him  the  superstructure  of  I'estalOKzi  and  Fioebel  was  built. — Nickola%  ATurray 
f^tUUt.  Department  o/  f^ilosophy.  Columbia  College,  New  York  City. 

Pestalom  was  the  great  refonner  of  modern  educetion,  but  he  hades  precur- 
•«*■,  Comenius.  Comenius  had  proclaimed  the  fundamental  principles  of  Pesta- 
loniuro  hundred  years  before  when  he  wrote,  "This  is  Ihe  foundation  of  at) 
^*<:biag:  Ideas  enter  the  mind  througli  the  senses."  Honor  to  Comenius! 
**'(>«  Roger  de  Cititnps.  the  only  living  pupil  of  Peitalozzi,  Yverdon,  SioHter- 
l<"id. 

In  the  li^-es  of  Ihe  three  great  reformers  ill  education.  Comenius,  Festaloxd 
'••'l  Froebel,  there  is  one  very  important  fact  in  common:  The  impulse  they 
■^^civcd  to  investigate  education  and  the  possibilities  of  improvement  came  to 
^einiu  Ihe  schoolroom  while  they  were  leaching.  They  had  divine  inspiration 
tliat  childien  should  love  that  work  which  is  best  for  them.  /v.i«r/r  I/'.  Parker, 
^'ttipal  of  CookcoHnly  Normal  School, Cliieago,  III. 

I  am  pleased  to  findyour  teachers  assembled  to  commemorate   the   memory 

•  tnaii  who  lived  neatly  three   liundreil  ago,  and   whose  work  is  Appreciated  six 

"•ousiind  miles  away  from  the  pl;ite  where  it  originaled.     It   was   Comenius   who 
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preceded  Pestalozzi  iu  his  work  of  exchanging  the  mechanical  rote  work  for  a 
rational  system  of  objective  teaching. — Herman  Krusi,  son  of  PeslalozzVs  first 
assistafii,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Comeuius  was  poor  and  persecuted,   and  obliged  to  seek  the  patronage  of 
the  powerful;  but    he  was  always  a  man,  a  man  whom  we  would  be  glad  to  join 
gardens  with,  a  man  whom  we  would  be  glad  to  have  in  our  family,  a  man  whom 
we  would  be  glad  to  work  with  shoulder  to  shoulder.     There  is  nothing  startling 
about  the  teachings  of  Conienius  to-day;  but  to  see  these  things  when  no  one  has 
formulated  them,  to  enunciate  them  before  an  audience  often  hostile,  and  to  de- 
vote a  life  to  teaching  them  and  working  them  out — this  requires  a  broad  mind 
and  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  and  both  these  elements  were  strong  in 
John   Amos  Conienius. — Earl  Barnes^    Leland   Stanford    funior     University^ 
Palo  Alio,  Cal, 

In  addition  to  the  above,  letters  were  read  from  G.  Stanley  HalV 
Jerome  Allen,  T.  J.  Morgan,  Commis.sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Paul  H. 
Hauns,    of  Havard,     Edward  Rondthaler,    Bishop  of  the   Moravian 
Church,    Salem,    N.    C,  Oscar   Browning,    Cambridge,    Eng.,  A.  ^ 
Craven,  Johns  Hopkins. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  by  Superintendent  Moni*^ 
from   State   Superintendent   Anderson: 

Accept  for  yourself  and  the  teachers  assembled  wiih  you  to-day  in  Pasad^^ 
my  most  hearty  greetings  and  the  expression  of  regret  at  my  inability  to   be  <^' 
of  you  in  lionoring  the  memory  of  the  great  Conienius.     You  do  honor  to  yO*^ 
selves  and  the  great  cause  to  which  he  so  earnestly  and   ably  devoted   his  erf't 
life. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  a  lunch  was  served  bj-  the  you'^ 
ladies  of  the  High  school.  The  napkins  were  of  Japanese  paper,  a.  "^ 
besides  a  picture  of  Conienius,  which  was  reproduced  from  an  c^ 
English  cut,  the  words  ''Conienius  Celebration,  Pasadena,  Californ  ^ 
Mar.  5th,  1892,"  w^ere  inscribed  upon  them. 

Throtighout,  the  exercises  of  the  day  were  as  interesting  as  th*^ 
were  notable. 

The  attendance  exceeded  two  hundred  and  fifty. 


The  Sum  of  It  All. 


The  boy  that  by  add  i  I  ton  grows, 

And  suffers  no  subtraction, 
Who  multiplies  the  thing  he  knows. 

And  carries  as  Qvy  fraction. 
Who  Vi'^W  divides  liis  precious  time. 

The  i\\iQ  proportion  giving, — 
To  sure  success  aloft  will  climb, 

Interest  compound  receiving. 

— Dr,  Ray  Palmer. 
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AGre^t  Man. 


That  man  is  great,  and  he  alone, 
Who  serves  a  greatness  not  his  own, 

For  neither  praise  nor  pelf: 
Content  to  know  and  be  unknown, 

Whole  in  h  mself. 

Strong  is  that  man,  he  only  strong, 
To  whose  well-ordered  will  belong, 

For  service  and  delight, 
All  powers  that  in  face  of  wrong 

Establish  right. 

And  free  is  he,  and  only  he. 

Who,  from  his  tyrant  passions  free, 

By  fortune  undismayed. 
Has  power  upon  himself  to  be 

By  himself  obeyed. 

If  such  a  man  there  be,  where'er 

Beneath  the  sun  and  moon  he  fare. 

He  cannot  fare  amiss; 

Great  Nature  hath  him  in  her  care, 

Her  cause  is  his. 

-  Owen  Meredith. 


An  Estimate  of  a  Man. 


There  are  two  opinions  about  President  Jordan,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
''sity — one  that  he  is  a  great  man,  and  the  other  that  he  isn't. 

The  negative  is  taken  by  those  who  base  their  judgment  on  sev- 

y^       Articles  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  magazines,   and  it  must 

^     ^^tnitted,  even  by  his  admirers,  that  a  late  contribution  to  the 

^^       ^^7id  Mont/iiy  and  another  to  the  Califortiian  are  not  shining  suc- 

Q.         iBut  the  writer  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  greatness  of  the 

^-    ^ford  President,  and  considers  that  those  who  judge  him  by  the  ar- 

^_    ^5^  referred  to  simply  do  not  understand  the  man.     He  was  as  well 

^1     '^'^^e  as  anybody  that  tho.se  contributions  were  trifles,  and   he  gave 

^>  for  publication  because  they  were  asked  for.     A  weaker  man 

^\d  have  been  unwilling  to  put  his  name  to  such  fragments,  for  fear 

"^^eakening  his  reputation. 

Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  President  Jordan's  mind.     He  never 
P^s^s  for  admiration.     He  is  not  on  exhibition.     When  he  lectures  he 
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>  not  trj'  to    «e  how  profound  he  can  be,  but  how  simple  he  can     j 

lie  an  abstruse  subject.     This  is  about  as  gooil  an  indication  of  a    | 
mg  mind,  as  compared  with  a  weak  one,  as  any  of  which  I  am    I 

rare. 
Take  the  subject  of  evolution,  for  example.     Everybody  knows 

what  a  labyrinth  of  big  words,  scientific  names  and  glittering  Rcn- 
cfalities  an  ordinary  lecturer  can  involve  this  thing.     The  desert  of 

jave  is  not  drier  or  more  wearisome  than  the  usual  leciure  on  evolu- 
tion.     But  President  Jordan  gave  an  evolution  lecture   in  San  Jose  the 
"ther  day  which  was  really  iiiterfsiinc   and  so  simple  that  any  child 
)ul<l  comprehend  it.    There  a       rd  name  in  it  all,  nor  a  vague 

or  uncertain  generality,  and  e  his  hearers  a  giwd  deal  of 

information  which  was  enli  n.     iiem.     And  all  of  it  had  a  di- 

rect hearing  on  the  question 

Again,  the  simple  little  li  w     ;h  President  Jordan  gave  last 

night  to  accompany  some  slere  in      ;ws  of  the  Yellowstone  Park 

was  really  a  masterpiece.     It  wc      ;rfully  concise — never  at  any 

time  a  superfluous  word.  It  wv-  ;  ler-  are  of  a  man  to  whom  nature 
is  a  study  pursued  for  the  pier  it     ives  him.     One  might  think 

from  hearing  President  Jordan  that  he  n  id  never  been  inside  a  college 
or  seen  a  librarian — so  free  is  he  from  the  dry-as-dust  manner  of  the 
bookworm.  He  was  born  on  a  farm,  and  lias  spent  a  considerable  part 
of  his  life  out  of  doors.  He  has  the  shrewd  wisdom  of  the  farmer, 
mechanic  and  pioneer,  added  to  his  special  scientific  acquirements. 
The  most  successful  educator  California  has  ever  had  till  President  Jor- 
dan came  to  it  was  Profes,sor  Allen,  of  the  Normal  school,  who  used  to 
keep  a  kit  of  carpenter's  tools,  and  spent  a  part  of  his  time  in  nsiiig 
them.  He  had  a  good  many  of  the  traits  of  the  President  of  the  Stan- 
ford University. — Oaklayid  Enqui/ey. 


Ethical  Education. 

BY  Kl'.V.   I'lill.IP  GRAIF,  M.   A.,  OAKLAND,  CAI.. 

Too  long  already  has  the  schoolmaster  been  robbed  of  bis  meed  of 
praise  and  due  recognition.  Being  less  showy  than  nodding  plume  of 
pohtician  or  military  leader,  less  conspicuous  than  the  figure  of  the 
orator,  or  the  artist's  product,  he  has  suffered  much  in  fame,  and  in- 
stead of  holding  a  foremost  place  on  some  lofty  pedestal,  he   is  too 
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often  made  lo  adorn  only  some  humble,  if  not  unnoticed,  niche.  But 
with  every  advance  of  culture,  lie  is  steadily  rising  into  finer  and 
wider  appreciation,  and  dignity  and  lionor.  In  old,  prieslly  Kgypt 
snd  iEstfactic  Greece,  and  raititarj-  Rome  liis  work  was  once  considered 
quite  menial  and  unattractive,  but  uow  to  iulelHgent  eyes  liis  profes- 
sion bears  the  stamp  and  circumstance  of  greatness.  Just  as  the 
cheap,  insignificant  schoolhouse  of  cla.<isic  times  has  at  last  risen  into 
a  rich  and  varied  architecture  of  arch,  and  cornice,  and  fretwork, 
aiid  majestic  portico,  whose  fluted  columns  burst  into  crowns  of  mar- 
ble leaves,  thus  fittingly  becoming  a  rival  to  palace  and  temple,  so  hap- 
pily has  the  teacher  grown  into  a  higher  and  larger  sphere,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  merely  a  child-leader,  as  of  old,  has  become  a  nation's 
pillar  and  hope.  No  forehead  is  more  worthy  to  be  covered  with  a 
diadem  of  glory, 

Bnl.  whilst  culture,  in  a  broad  sen.se.  means  evolution  of  mind, 
progress  of  Hbertv ,  growth  of  art,  genius  of  invention,  light  and  music 
of  literature  and  religion,  ceaselessly  pressing  towards  ever-higher 
iileals  and  destiuies,  thus  making  man  almost  divine,  yet  culture,  in  a 
low.  narrow  acceptation  of  the  term,  has  pVobably  done  more  harm 
than  good.  Education,  untouched  and  uurefiued  by  the  nobler  senti- 
ments, will  only  train  the  intellect  to  greater  sharpness  in  evil-doing. 
Base-bred,  nnsymmetrical  life  has  annexed  to  it  .strange  penalties. 
Neglecting  the  ethical  nature  of  mau.  the  Greek  worship  of  sensuous 
beauty  did  not  save  Athens  from  perishiug  at  the  foot  of  her  sculptured 
Parlbenon,  Neglecting  morals  and  piety,  Rome  idolized  luxury  and 
empire,  and  died  feasting  amid  myrrhine  cups  and  gorgeous  halls.  Ne- 
glecting the  cullure  of  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  shall  our  Republic, 
lo  its  almost  frenzied  chase  after  wealth,  sink  into  decay,  amid  the  clink 
***"gold  and  the  rivalry  of  the  money  vaults.  Indeed,  the  rank  which 
Ajithmelic  holds  in  the  common  school  curriculum  is  confession 
enough  that  we  are  a  nation  that  admires  the  multiplication 
'able  above  the  value  of  fine  sentiments,  and  gets  more  solid  comfort 
•^W  of  dollars  and  cents  than  out  of  a  verse  of  high-class  poetry.  Too 
"iQch  has  learning  been  divorced  from  the  culture  of  ethics,  which 
^eaus  tenderness  of  heart  and  delicacy  of  the  moral  sense.  Many  of 
the  blood -sprinkled  pages  of  to-day's  history  are  owing  to  the  error  of 
**0t  coloring  enough  the  daily  instruction  vnth  lessons  that  stimulate 
and  de\-elop  the  higher  nature  of  youth.  No  deftness  of  skill  in  pic- 
tare  drawing,  no  grasp  of  the  subtler  mathematics,  no  charming  gift 
*>{ diction,  no  power  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  science,  will  ever  make 
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up  for  defectiveness  in  right  conduct.  No  poetizing  like  an  angel  will 
ever  make  melody  enough  to  override  and  hush  the  tuneless  jangle  of 
a  bad  life.  Without  ethical  culture  scholarl}*  hands  may  become  dyed 
in  crime,  mixing  intellectual  greatness  with  the  blacker  traits  of  in- 
humanity, writing  fascinating  lines  with  v  a  debauched  imagination, 
marring  matchless  talents  by  weak  surrender  to  the  lure  of  illicit  pas- 
sions. It  is  no  real  education  to  be  able  to  speak  in  seven  languages, 
and  tell  the  truth  in  none;  to  nicely  unbraid  an  intricate  problem  in 
astronomy,  and  yet  cheat  one's  neighbor;  to  reach  well-nigh  perfection 
of  muscle  in  athletic  training,  but  in  brain  force  and  moral  fibre  to  be 
clearly  limp  and  impotent;  to  utter  flawless  grammar,  but  break  every 
cardinal  law  of  virtue;  to  master  science,  but  make  no  systematic  ef- 
fort in  the  incomparable  art  of  self-mastery  and  growth  in  morals.  It 
is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  to  note  that  the  drift  of  education 
is  not  wholly  sordid  and  immoral.  In  the  birthday  celebrations  of 
Bryant,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  Tennyson,  our  public 
school  teachers  are  enriching  the  coming  race  with  invaluable  treas- 
ures of  the  heart.  The  supreme  ethical  ideal,  of  course,  is  God.  No 
one,  surely,  can  miss  the  mark  to  find  and  set  forth  the  ideal  man,  as 
more  or  less  captivatingly  he  shines  forth  in  the  best  and  purest  types 
of  sage  and  hero  and  immortal  genius.  Even  though  the  leaves  of 
Holy  Writ  be  debarred  a  public  reading,  no  ethically-serious  teacher 
will  fail  to  carry  about  hira  a  sweet,  moral  atmosphere,  which,  no 
doubt,  will  be  helpful  and  inspiring  in  proportion  to  his  own  charac- 
ter and  conduct.  In  selecting  for  memory  and  use  golden  sayings  from 
Confucius  to  Emerson,  and  clear-cut,  crystalline  precepts,  from  the 
proverbs  of  Solomon  to  the  meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  hymns 
from  David  to  Madame  Guyon  and  Ray  Palmer,  and  gems  from  all  lit- 
eratures, but  especiall}'  from  the  sacred  oracles,  no  teacher  can  fail  to 
play  a  noble  part  in  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  the  higher 
forms  of  ethical  culture. 


Is  the  Moon  Inhabited? 


It  does  not  seem  improbable  in  the  course  of  events  that  the  earth 
and  the  moon  may  become  more  inti match  acquainted.  A  few  years 
ago  scientists  held  the  theory  that  the  moon  was  a  dead  planet,  with- 
out atmosphere,  and,  consequently,  uninhabited.  This  theory  has  re- 
cently been  entirely  controverted.  The  w^ork  begun  by  Professor 
Holden  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  upon  Mount  Hamilton,  has  been  stead- 
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ily  continued,  and  the  photographs  taken  by  him  and  his  assistants 
have  revealed  certain  facts  hitherto  unknown.    Photographic  observa- 
tions show  a  perfect  map  of  the  moon,  and  upon  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  highest  mountains  is  a  spot  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  glacier, 
proving  the  presence  of  atmosphere,  and  making  the  theory  of  habit- 
ableness  of  the  moon  tenable.     It  is  claimed  by  Professor  Holden  that 
by  a  continuous  series  of  photographs  he  is  able  to  detect  any  changes 
upon  the  surface  of  the  moon,  and  that  a  building  fifty  feet  in  height 
would  cast  an  appreciable  shadow.     If  the  moon  is  inhabited,  the  fact 
will  certainly  be  discovered  sooner  or  later,  but  the  question  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  communication  is  still  unsolved,  although  in  the  face 
of  the  scientific  achievements  of  the  last  century  we  are  in  a  state  of 
mind  not  to  be  surprised  at  anything. — Ax, 


Dawdling  with  Objects. 


An  exchange,  whose  editor  regards  his  journal  as  the  chief  expo- 
nent of  what  he  calls  the  *'New  Education,"  says:  "Six  months  is 
not  too  long  to  work  on  the  multiplication  table  and  understand  it." 
Read  its  answer  to  a  correspondent,  who  asks  for  a  good  method  of 
teaching  the  table: 

1.  You  should  give  him  souie  l)€ans.  and  say:  "Lay  out  two  beans;  lay  out 
tM'o  more;  two  more,"  etc.  (  Hringiiig  two  series  together. )  "How  many  beans  are 
two  l)eans  and  two  beans?'*  (Bringing  three  series  together.:  "How  many 
fieansare  there  in  three  twos?"  etc..  etc. 

2.  Let  him  move  the  beans  and  say:    "Two  twos  are  four,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  Let  him  move  them  and  say  as  in  No.  2,  and  write  the  figure. 

This  may  recjnire  some  days,  possibly  two  weeks,  but  don't  leave  it  until  he 
can  do  the  combining  of  the  beans  in  a  series  of  two.  Don't  hurry  him;  don't  let 
it  })e  a  ///  comhinafiofi:  let  him  Jo  the  combination,  s*y  how  much  it  is,  and  sny 
and  li'tile  it.  Then,  and  then  cmly,  go  into  combining  threes;  and  don't  you 
think  that  boy  is  thick-headed,  either.  ri'ially.  kick  out  of  your 

schrx^l  the  lipitaniinjr  of  the  multiplication  table:  it  is  a  .stultifying  operation. 

This  kind  of  advice  kt-eps  un.skillful  teachers  dawdlinj^  with  ob- 
jects long  after  the}'  shotild  have  served  their  purpose.  Think  of  a 
boy  old  enough  to  learn  the  table,  and  not  "thick-headed,"  .shoving; 
groups  of  beans  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  in  order  that  ho 
may  learn  and  understand  the  multiplication  table.  If  "learning  by 
doing"  means  that  we  are  to  keep  up  this  "everlasting  grind"  with 
objects,  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  To  prevent  "lip  combination,"  must 
the  average  boy  have  groups  of  beans,  shoe-pegs,  or  toothpicks  before 
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him  at  all  times?  We  think  not.  Objects  should  be  put  aside  the  mo- 
ment the  pupil  grasps  the  thought.  To  continue  their  use  beyond  this 
point  under  the  plea  that  one  must  * 'learn  by  doing"  is  a  sad  waste  of 
time,  and  such  work — it  cannot  be  called  teaching — results  in  mental 
flabbiness.  When  a  bright  boy  has  twelve  groups  of  threes  and 
brings  them  together,  saying,  two  threes  are  six,  three  threes 
are  nine,  and  so  on,  he  soon  clearly  sees  just  how  it  is,  and  there 
can  be  no  good  reason  for  keeping  him  at  the  same  task  for  two 
weeks.  Then  it  is  time  to  put  objects  aside,  and  have  him  write 
the  table  of  threes,  using  figures.  When  he  repeats  4  times  3 
are  12,  etc.,  he  will  see  the  groups  as  plainly  as  though  the  ob- 
jects were  before  him.  This  is  mental  seeing  and  mental  doing,  a 
step  in  advance,  requiring  a  little  more  effort,  but  resulting  in  in- 
crease of  mental  strength. 

Have  the  boy  make  the  table  of  threes  on  a  bit  of  paper,  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket  for  reference.  Tell  him  that  there  is  no  way 
of  learning  it  without  hard  work;  encourage  him  to  repeat  the  three 
table  ten  times  while  on  his  way  home,  sixteen  times  during  the 
evening,  twelve  times  before  breakfast,  and  eight  times  while  on 
his  way  to  school.  Give  him  plenty  of  examples  where  three  is 
used,  and  in  a  day  or  two  he  will  have  that  table  at  his  tongue's 
end.  Then  let  him  form  groups,  say  of  fours,  using  objects  as  be- 
fore until  he  has  a  mental  picture  of  the  operation,  and  can  write 
the  fours.  Drill  on  this  table  as  on  the  threes.  Proceed  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  fives,  sixes,  etc.,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks 
the  boy  or  girl  of  average  capacity  will  master  the  multiplication 
table,  and  understand  it.  The  pupil  who  has  learned  in  this  man- 
ner will  multiply  much  more  rapidly  than  one  who  has  taken  six 
months  to  learn  by  the  slow,  bean-sliding  process.  In  the  one  case 
operations  have  been  carried  on  in  the  mind  and  results  were 
reached  instantaneously;  in  the  other  the  mind  has  waited  the  slow 
motion  of  the  hand,  and  mental  moping  is  the  result. — School  Educa- 
Hon. 


Humor  of  the  Schoolroom. 


Ariid  the  perplexities  of  a  teacher's  life  the  quiet,  often  uncon- 
scious humor  of  the  schoolroom  serves  to  keep  the  pedagogue  alive, 
and  outside  of  the  insane  asylum. 
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Young  America  is  great  in  many  fields,  but  in  the  role  of  lexi- 
ographer  he  is  probably  at  his  best. 

The  following  definitions  and  illustrative  sentences  culled  from  the 
examination  papers  of  the  pupils  of  a  Western  school,  illustrates  some 
>f  the  bold  changes  that  Young  America  delights  in : 

Magpie— Th^  girl  made  a  magpie  for  dinner. 

Rokitine — He  had  a  bottle  of  routine. 

Noxious — She  is  a  very  noxious  girl. 

ColUge — A  place  where  graduates  go. 

Rebel — A  kind  of  hawk. 

College — Cemetery  of  learning. 

Hydraulics — A  disease. 

Angle — She  made  a  left  angle. 

H^ampufu — A  kind  of  a  bee. 

Sylph — One's  own  sylph. 

Beacon — A  minister. 

League — Ten  dollars. 

MaxifHutfi — Surname  of  an  Indian  chief. 

Guerilla — An  animal. 

Tariff^K  sofa. 

Charlatan — A  musical  instrument. 

Cuerilla — A  man-eater. 

Tanff—\n  animal  found  in  Africa. 

Tariff— \  stuffed  seat. 

Tariffs k  place  for  worship. 

Creole — A  white  clescendanl  from  black  parents. 

Plumbago — A  blockhead. —  Wide  Awake. 


Tennyson  has  seen  his  eightieth  birthday,  yet  he  continues  to 
^'rite  as  Poet  Laureate.  His  admirers  among  our  readers  may  judge 
»'hetheronly  ashes  remain  where  once  poetic  fire  burned. — Ed. 

HK    DEATH   OF    THK    DUKK  OF  CLARKNCE   AND   AVONDAI^E.      TO   THE   MOURNERS. 

JANUARY    14,    1892. 

The  bridal  garland  falls  upon  the  bier, 

The  shadow  of  a  crown,  that  o'er  him  hung, 

Has  vanished  in  the  shadow  cast  by  Death. 

So  princely,  ten<ler,  truthful,  reverent,  pure — 

Mourn!     That  a  worlH-wide  empire  mourns  with  you, 

That  all  the  thrones  are  clouded  by  your  loss, 

Were  slender  solace.     Yet  be  comforted; 

For  if  this  earth  be  ruled  by  Perfect  Love, 

Then,  after  his  brief  range  of  blameless  days, 

The  toll  of  funeral  in  an  Angel  ear 

Sounds  happier  than  the  merriest  marriage  bell. 

The  face  of  Death  is  toward  the  Sun  of  Life, 
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His  shadow  darkens  earth;  his  truer  name 

Is  "Onward!"  no  discordance  in  the  roll 

And  march  of  that  Eternal  Harmony 

Whereto  the  worlds  beat  time,  though  faintly  heard 

Until  the  great  hereafter.     Mourn  in  hope! 


Enriching  the  Program. 


(Comments  on  Address  of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard.) 


While  the  Journal  has  no  sympathy  with  the  criticisms  of  the 
work  of  the  Grammar  schools  as  emphasized  at  Winchester,  it  is  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  avowed  purpose  to  enric/i  the  program  of  this 
grade.  The  phrase  is  a  happy  one,  and  much  praise  is  due  to  the  in- 
ventor thereof.  Great  care  is  needed,  however,  that  we  appreciate  the 
full  significance  of  the  expression.  What  shall  be  said  of  one  who 
under  cover  of  phrase  argues  that  because  the  graded  school  is  a  fail- 
ure (?)  the  program  of  the  Grammar  school  should  be  made  elective  or 
selective;  or  of  another  that  because  much  that  is  taught — or  was 
taught  twenty-five  years  ago — was  useless,  we  should  throw  the  whole 
subject  into  the  background  and  bring  in  something  else;  or  of  another, 
that  because  nearly  everything  in  the  schools  is  worthless  in  practice 
and  useless  in  discipline,  they  are  ''working  infinite  mischief,"  mak- 
ing children  "overbored"  at  the  hands  of  their  teachers.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  because  the  "scale"  is  not  in  itself  an  oratorio  or  a  sym- 
phony, consequently  it  is  a  ''bore,"  "working  infinite  mischief,"  be- 
cause so  worthless  as  mtisic. 

The  program  may  be  so  modified  by  the  introduction  of  a  fresh 
stibject,  that  is  above  those  in  ordinary  use,  as  to  arouse  to  greater  ef- 
fort, to  stimulate  to  keener  intellectual  activity,  to  give  a  broader  vis- 
ion, so  that  the  children  will  rettirn  to  the  sttidy  of  the  essentials  with 
new  zest,  with  genuine  relish. 

As  a  tonic  an  enriched  program  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
Grammar  school.  It  is  immaterial  with  what  it  is  enriched,  so  that  in 
the  hands  of  a  teacher  the  7inv  is  a  means  and  not  an  end.  The  '*in- 
finite  mischief"  in  President  Eliot's  presentation  of  the  case  is  that  he 
would  seem  to  have  the  (Grammar  schools  "rtin"  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching,  from  ten  years  of  age  upward,  geometry,  algebra,  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  various  other  things,  because  these  new  things 
are  more  practical  atid  of  greater  disciplinary  value. 

The  Grammar  school  is  at  best  but   a  prelude  to  a  life  of  intelli- 
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tent,  profitable,  enjoyable,  iutellectual  activity.  It  has  precisely  the 
same  mission  for  the  child  that  closes  his  education  when  he  takes  the 
Grammar  school  diploma,  as  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  facing  the  col- 
lege or  the  university.  It  puts  the  child  iu  a  frame  of  mind,  with 
tastes  and  tendencies  that  will  prompt  to  the  use  of  whatever  oppor- 
tnnities  for  reading,  thinking,  writing  or  speaking  may  come  to  him. 
Theyivws  must  be  common  to  all,  and  must  be  upon  the  lower  rather 
than  the  higher  level.  It  is  the  oldest  of  old-fashioned  notions 
that  it  is  possible  to  learn  high  art  by  practice  upon  pretentious  sub- 
jects The  great  musical  artist  acquires  perfection  in  liis  art  by  infin- 
ite practice  upon  the  most  ordinary  tones  and  combinations.  He  en- 
riches his  voire  and  not  his  program.  The  artist  gets  his  power  with 
soMued  colors  and  neutral  lints,  while  the  amateur  uses  high  colors. 
High  art  enriches  his  brush,  the  pretender  enriches  the  paint.  It  is  so 
everywhere  iu  life.  A  Webster  enriches  the  Saxon  ;  an  Oscar  Wilde 
adorns  himself  with  Latin, — A'  E./onriiul  of  I-.d. 


Value  of  Education. 


Long  on  Golcoiida's  shore  a  diamond  lay. 
Neglected,  rough,  concealed  in  coiunion  clay; 
By  every  prssenger  despised  and  scorned, 
The  latent  Jewel  thus  in  secret  mourned; 
"Why  am  I  thus  to  sordid  earth  confined? 
Why  scorned  and  trod  upon  by  every  kind? 
Were  these  bright  quslilies,  this  glittering  hue, 
And  daiiling  luster  never  meant  for  view? 
Wrapped  in  elernal  shade  if  I  remain, 
These  shining  virtues  were  bestowed  In  vHin." 
As  thus  the  long  neglected  geui  displayed 
Its  worth  and  wrong,  a  skillful  artist  strayed 
By  chance  that  way,  and  saw,  with  curious  eye. 
Though  mnch  obscured,  the  unvalued  treasure  lie. 
He  ground  with  care,  he  polished  it  willi  art; 
And  called  forth  all  its  rays  from  every  part; 
And  DOW  young  beauty's  neck  ordained  to  grace, 
It  adds  new  charm  to  beautj-'s  fairest  face; 
The  mind  of  man,  neglecteil  and  untaught. 
Is  this  rough  dinmond  iu  the  mind  uu wrought; 

uds  her  art,  unknown 
The  brightest  talents  lie,  a  common  stone; 

y  her  fair  baud  when  fashioned,  the  new  mind 
Rises  with  luster,  polished  and  refined. 

— Boston    Tran%ctipl. 
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Ad  Attracdve  Building. 


^^^1  We  present  a  cut  showing  the  principal  school  building  of  Red- 

^^^p  lands  as  remodeled,  the  front  four  rooms  with  bell  tower  costing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $12,000.  This  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  class 
of  school  buildings  quite  common  in  the  southern  counties.  The  Red- 
lands  people  are  justly  proud  of  it,  and  we  show  it  to  our  readers  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  suggestive  to  other  Trustees  and  communities 
contemplating  building.  We  confess  that  for  years,  with  the  display 
of  attractive  homes  on  all  the  residence  streets  of  our  towns  and  cities, 
we  have  wondered  at  the  persistency  of  School  Boards  in  putting  up 
painfully  plain,  box-like  schoolhouses,  when  a  few  hundred  dollars 
in  weak  districts,  a  few  thousands  in  wealthy  communities,  added 
with  a  view  to  exterior  l>eauty,  would  be  an  evidence  of  taste. (and  a 
joy  to  all  the  people. 

I  The  Redlands  Citrograph,  describing  the  building,  says: 

I  The  old  building  wan  built  of  brick,  two  stories  in   height,  containing  foQE^ 

P  tchool  rooms,  and  the  addition  is,  bniriug  Ihe  entrance  aud  bell  tower,  nearly  it^B 

counterpart,  ihe  structure  now  having  double  the  nunilier  of  rooms  that  it  formerl^M 

liad.     Tbe  front   entrauces  arc  Trom  each  coriier.  leading   to   a,  large  hall.  6oii^h 

which  the  stairways  ascend  to  the  second  Hoor.     Tliereis  it  library  at  the  front  an -^ 

a  hat-mom  at  each  side.     Between  the  two  schoolrooms  is  a  liall  tbat  extends  I   _ 

the  large  central  hall,  and  beyond  are  two  more  sclioolroonis.    This  halt  ci 

«  view  of  the  four  rooms,  and  also  of  Ibe  six  hat  roiims  and  two  lavatoi 

ing  from  it.     Here  are  also  stairways  leading  to  the  second  floor.     The  9< 

story  is  arranged  in  a   similar  manner,  having  tbe  same  number  of  rooms.     Tl 

bnililing   is  warmed  by  a  healer  located  in  the  basement.     The  exterior  of  t 

building  presents  a  very  attractive  appearance,  ami  the  grouiirt.s,  already  provi 

f'With  shade  trees,  are  to  be  further  l>eBulifieiL 
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Books  Adopted  for  Catholic  Scbools. 

rchbishop  Riordan,  of  the  arcluliocese  of  San  Francisco, 
r^ststtlly  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  American  Book  Coiti- 
loany.  A.  F.  Giinn,  of  S.  F.,  agent,  as  the  result  of  competitive  bitU, 
tz^y  which  the  said  company  is  to  furnish  for  the  period  of  five  years 
iVomJulj*!,  1S92.  all  the  .school  textbooks  used  by  the  pupils  of  the 
CTatholic  schools  of  said  archdiocese  in  the  branches  and  grades,  for 
■vwhich  the  books  named  are  intended  and  have  been  adopted.  And 
\.tiese  books  shall  be  nsed,  and   uo  others.     We  append  the  list,  with 


■'  Second  Reader 

Third  Reader 

"  Introductory   Fourth  Readei: 

"  Fourth  Reader 

Fifth  Reader 

Bton's  Beginner's  Book  in  Arithiuetic 


Part  T 


New  Elementary  Atgelira,... ,,.  "  t.08 

Kew  Universitv !. '"  i-S** 

DnWNewBlemeioeutsry  Geom.  and  Trig "  (.00 

flwnea'  Elementary  Geography $  .30                        .55 

"    Complete  Geography .75  1  iS 

BryBDlSl  Stratum's  C.  S.  Book-Keepinf;. Now  in  use.                  .So 

^lesion's  First  Book  in  American  Ilnlory .35                         .60 

"            Hi«orv  of  the  United  States .60  1.0s 

Peek'iGanot,  Natural  Philosophy .70  'Jo 

Stwle's  Foarteen  Weeks  in  Sciences— All  Brauches.  .60  t.oo 

Bicbange  anil  introductory  prices  to  continue  until   all  schools  in  the  arch- 
diocMt  are  supplied. 

A  discount  of  twenty  |3o)  percent,  will  be  allowed  when  books  are  puri-liased 
"liwiQf  ihc  American  Book  Company. 


Complimeatary. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  many  friends  of  Miss  E.  L. 
Dickinson,  in  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere,  that  her  abilities,  natural  and 
"ojuired,  have  obtained  such  a  recognition  as  to  secure  for  her  the  re- 
lation of  temporary- instructor  of  Latin  and  English  literature  in  the 
Inland  Stanford  Jr.  University.  This  distinction,  we  learn,  was 
achieved  by  no  appeal  of  influential  friends,  but  won  by  her  ability 
demonstrated  in  Mills  College  and  Oakland  Seminary,  Cal.      Her  aca- 
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demic  history  and  experience  in  teaching,  however,  we  think,  has  mer- 
ited this  recognition,  having  received  her  education  successively  in  the 
Public  and  High  School  of  St.  Louis,  a  complete  classical  curriculum 
at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass,  and  after  her  graduation  she 
was  solicited  to  teach  in  the  St.  Louis  High  School,  and  later  in  Mary 
Institute,  in  both  of  which  positions  we  chance  to  know  she  secured 
the  highest  grade  of  excellence. — American  Jour  fial  of  Ed.,  St.  Louis. 


A  Reading  Lesson. 


A  duel  was  lately  fought  in  Texas  by  Alexander  Shott  and 
John  S.  Nptt.  Nott  was  shot,  and  Shott  was  not.  In  this  case 
it  is  better  to  be  Shott  than  Nott.  There  was  a  rumor  that  Nott 
was  not  shot,  and  Shott  avows  that  he  shot  Nott,  which  proves  either 
that  the  shot  Shott  shot  at  Nott  was  not  shot,  or  that  Nott  was  shot 
notwithstanding.  Circumstantial  evidence  is  not  always  good.  It 
may  be  made  to  appear  on  trial  that  the  shot  Shott  shot  .shot  Nott,  or. 
as  accidents  with  firearms  are  frequent,  it  may  be  possible  that  the  shot 
Shott  shot  shot  Shott  himself,  when  the  whole  affair  would  resolve  it- 
self into  its  original  elements,  and  Shott  would  be  shot,  and  Nott 
would  be  not.  We  think,  however,  that  the  shot  Shott  shot  .shot  not 
Shott,  but  Nott;  anyway,  it  is  hard  to  tell  who  was  shot. 

This  can  also  be  used  as  an  exercise  in  language.  The  lesson 
would  be  to  classify  the  shots  and  nots  as  action-words  or  names,  giv- 
ing reasons  for  the  classification. — Indiana  School  foumal. 


Two  Sides. 


"There  is  a  shady  side  of  life, 
And  a  sunny  side  as  well, 

And  'tis  for  everyone  to  say 
On  which  he'd  chose  to  dwell. 

For  every  one  unto  himself 

Commits  a  grievous  sin, 
Who  bars  the  blessed  siinshine  out, 

And  shuts  tlie  shadows  in." 

— Ed.   Voice. 
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METHODS   AND  AIDS. 

History. 

ROSE    V,    WINTERBURN,    HIGH    SCHOOL,    SAN    UIEGO. 

Histor>'  and  Literature  are  too  frequently  spoken  of,  even  by  our 

Mteal  teachers,  as  culture  studies,  as  if  the  only  result  to  be  gained 

fci  careful,  painstaking  work  in  these  two  branches  were  the  abilit>' 

^IJt  learnedly  on  the  subjects  they  present.     The  literary  student 

I  Wed  not  become  a  bookworm;   in    fact,  he  may  be  trained   to  be  the 

quickest  and  most  accurate  observer  of  human  nature. 

No  pupil  who  studies  History  as  a  simple  recital  of  past  events,  or 
a  narrative  of  great  names  and  dates,  will  receive  from  it  any  inspiration 
whatever  for  life,  for  active  participation  in  lo-day.  He  who  sees  in  it  the 
causes  of  the  rise  of  this  slate  and  of  the  fall  of  that  one  will  be  fitting  || 
Wmselflo  read  the  signs  of  our  own  age.  Whoever  learns  in  Ameri- 
can history  about  the  difficulties  that  attended  the  drawing  up  of  any 
constitution  for  our  nation  at  its  birth  will  understand  why  to-day 
there  is  need  of  various  adjustments  of  the  national  organization,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  broad  empire.  We  cannot  afford  to  crowd  into 
the  background  a  study  that  presents  such  practical  lessons  to  our  fu- 
ture voters:  nor  to  allow  untrained  teachers  to  place  it  before  their  pu- 
pils.   There  is  too  much  at  stake. 

There  are  at  least  two  thoughts  that  even  the  youngest  pupils 
should  gain  from  continuous  history.     The  first  one  that  I  would  seek 
to  point  out,  especially  to  young  minds,  is   the  great  resemblance  life 
"f  One  age  bears  to  that  of  every  other.    Children  are  too  liable  to  read 
■^r  Alexander  as  the  great  General  of  three  centuries  before  Christ,  not 
^s  a  man  whose  motives  and  requitals  are  such  as  may  meet  us  on  everj' 
"and.      Second,  his  overpowering  ambition  reveals  itself  to  the  child-     , 
'^h  mind  as  the  force  that  led  him  on  to  success.     They  cannot  see  for    | 
^''^in selves,  and.  too  frequently,  they  are  not  led  to  observe  that  this    I 
®'*ibition  blinds  him  to  his  obstinacy,  selfishness  and  cruelty,  and  ruins     ' 
*'itn  as  a  man  just  as  surely  as  it  has  fastened  to  his  name  his  favorite     ', 
"t'e,  the  Great.     Lead  children  to   notice  these  facts,  to  think  them     ' 
""t  for  themselves,  not  as  a  moral  to  "adorn  a  tale,"  but  as  a  first  step 
^Wpie  study   and  analysis  of  human   nature.      With  such  direction  in 
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their  work,  great  stores  of  worldly  knowledge,  of  political  sageness,  ot 
military  skill,  will  be  unfolded  in  the  stories  of  human  life  which  de- 
light young  minds.  For  children  should  certainly  be  introduced  to 
history  through  biography;  they  always  like  to  hear  about  people,  and 
many  a  restless  boy  or  whispering  girl  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade 
might  be  made  interested  and  happy  by  one  of  the  numberless  charm- 
ing stories  of  history — of  real  history,  I  mean. 

In  this  way  historical  or  biographical  sketches  might  be  used  at 
least  twice  a  week;  and  to  save  time,  always  an  important  thought  to 
the  teacher,  they  might  be  made  the  foundation  work  for  some  of  the 
oral  and  written  lessons  in  English,  while  at  the  same  time  a  most  ex- 
cellent beginning  would  be  made  in  good,  historical  training. 


Reading  in  the  Grammar  Grades. 


(Paper  read  at  the  .Sacramento  County  and  City  Institute.) 


BY   MINNIE   SWEENEY. 


Before  presenting  these  outlines  of  a  course  in  reading,  which  ex- 
perience has  approved  as  having  secured  a  fair  measure  of  success,  it 
is  well  to  take  a  cursory  glance  at  the  attainments  brought  by  the 
child  to  the  work  of  reading  in  the  Grammar  department. 

He  assumes  a  correct  position,  articulates  distinctly,  and  pro- 
nounces at  sight  common  monosyllables  and  dissylables;  in  general, 
he  reads  with  fluency  and  intelligence  such  selections  as  are  compara- 
tively simple  in  thought  and  style.    . 

With  so  much  done,  the  work  at  this  time  would  seem  to  grow 
less  arduous;  yet  it  may  be  said,  I  think  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  no  other  work  of  the  clavSsroom  demands  so  much  of  unremitting 
labor  as  does  the  subject  of  reading. 

The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  the  period  of  entrance 
into  the  Grammar  department,  nearly  all  the  subjects  taught  lie  out  of 
the  ordinary  range  of  the  pupil's  mind.  Grammar,  physiology  and 
history  are  themes  entirely  new  to  him.  In  the  more  familiar  ideas  of 
the  geography  and  the  reader  he  might  hope  to  advance  with  little 
effort,  were  it  not  that  the  language  here  confronting  him  is  much 
more  elevated  in  character  than  any  be  has  hitherto  met  with  in  text 
books;  it  is  also  very  different  from  the  common  medium  of  his  daily 
intercourse  on  the  street  or  playground;  nor  does  the  home  itself  often 
afford  him  its  counterpart. 
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"without  presenting  work  thus  beyotid  him,  we  cannot  hope  to  at- 
tain the  primary  object  of  teaching  reading,  viz.:  to  lift  the  student  to 
biglier  planes  of  thought  and  language,  that  he  may  enter  with  ease 
into  the  domain  of  knowledge. 

To  ensure  the  conquest  of  the  ever-recurring  twin  difficulties, 
thought  and  language,  the  work  is  divided  into  two  branches,  equal 
in  importance.  The  fir.st  branch  niav  be  designated  General  Reading. 
Under  this  head  each  lesson  de-tig  tied  J  or  study  from  any  text-book  ^■x.- 
ceplthe  Reader,  must  be  treated  yl/j/  as  a  reading  lesson.  For  exam- 
ple, before  assigning  any  portion  of  a  chapter  in  history,  the  entire 
chapter  is  read  at  least  twice;  in  the  first  reading  the  new  words  are 
noted,  pronounced  and  defined;  in  the  second  the  endeavor  is  made  to 
grasp  correctly  the  meaning  of  the  text. 

That  such  preliminary  reading  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation of  proper  habits  of  study,  as  well  as  to  a  just  comprehension 
of  the  subjects  considered,  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one  who  has 
observed  the  incorrect,  and  often  ludicrous,  ideas  entertained  by  chil- 
dren, when  left  to  an  unassisted  study  of  text-books. 

Ill  a  few  words,  wc  are  able  thus  to  outline  a  task,  which  occupies 
Id  least  some  porlioft  of  every  At>?<r  spent  in  the  classroom. 

The  second  branch  of  the  subject,  Special  Reading,  or  reading 
proper,  claims  the  reader  as  its  only  field  of  labor.  The  number  of  les- 
sons laid  out  by  the  various  Boards  of  Education  as  a  year's  work  is 
usually  greater  than  can  be  taken  up  in  a  course  crowded  with  sub- 
jects. The  6rst  care.  then,  is  to  select  certain  le.ssous  as  types.  The 
work  begins  with  narrative,  and  increases  gradually  in  difficulty,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  list,  which  formed  the  basis  of  study  for 
a  Second  Grade,  or  eighth  year  class:  i.  The  Widow  of  the  Pine 
Cottage.  2.  The  Glove  and  the  Lion.  3.  The  Return  of  Columbus. 
4.  The  Battle  of  Beal  'an  Duine.  5.  The  Spacious  Firmament.  6. 
The  Last  Night  of  the  Voyage.     7.  The  United  States. 

OUTI.TNF-;    OF    THK    WOKK. 

The  time  given  to  each  recitation  is  about  forty  minutes,  twice  a 
week.  The  first  lesson  is  a  reading  of  the  selection  for  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  new  or  difficult  words;  pronunciation  being  considered  in  a 
two-fold  bearing:  (i*  Written  syllabication,  including  accent  and 
diacritical  marks.  (2)  Oral  syllabication.  Definitions  are  given 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  use  of  words  in  the  text.  This  recitation 
raay  be  compared  to  the  breaking  of  new  ground,  and  is  exhaustive 
of  much  patient  effort.     The  second  lesson  includes  first,  a  review  ex- 
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ercise,  which  consists  in  pronouncing  and  defining  at  sight  from  a  list 
the  words  specially  studied  in  the  previous  lesson;  then  a  second  read- 
ing, to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  selection  as  a  whole;  during  this  reading 
are  discussed  every  question  and  suggestion  offered  by  the  text-book, 
as  well  as  the  additional  ones  presented  by  teacher  and  pupils. 

The  lesson  is  now  assigned  for  home  study,  after  impressing  upon 
the  pupil's  mind  four  points  of  acquisition:  (i)  A  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  all  words.  (2)  Their  definitions  or  explanation.  (3)  A  clear 
understanding  of  the  whole  selection.  (4)  An  intelligent  oral  render- 
ing of  it. 

The  third  recitation  reviews  the  points  just  recited,  and  adds  a 
drill  in  tone,  pitch,  inflection,  emphasis  and  pauses.  The  lesson  is 
again  offered  for  home  study,  with  the  direction  that  it  be  read  aloud 
three  times,  with  the  object  of  covering  every  point  of  instruction. 

The  fourth  and  last  recitation  is  a  reading  of  the  selection  to  test 
the  degree  of  proficiency  reached  by  the  student. 

RESULTS. 

It  might  be  objected,  very  justly,  that  so  many  studies  of  one  se- 
lection would  be  unduly  tiresome.  But  experience  proves  the  con- 
trar>'.  The  pupil,  having  had  an  ideal  set  before  him,  enjoys  the  steps 
that  lead  to  its  attainment.  From  intercourse  with  students,  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  mere  possession  of  such  an  ideal  lifts  them  to  higher 
mental  levels. 

One  declares  that  he  enjoys  his  Youth's  Companion  and  kindred 
literature  more  than  ever  before,  because  he  meets  so  many  words  with 
which  he  has  become  familiar  in  the  reading  exercises.  Another  crit- 
icises with  excellent  taste  the  style  of  a  public  speaker,  while  a  third 
selects  with  unerring  judgment  the  best  from  a  number  of  fine  decla- 
mations. 

Furthermore,  I  have  noticed  many  faults  disappear  from  the 
.speech  and  written  work  of  a  class,  the  members  of  which  had  en- 
gaged enthusiastically  in  a  term's  work  in  reading. 

Although  cheered  by  evidences  of  progress,  we  are  careful  not  to 
present  work  so  far  beyond  the  student's  capabilities  as  to  discourage 
him  or  ourselves.  For  obvious  reasons,  such  selections  as  •*Hamlet*s 
Soliloquy"  and  "An  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard"  can  rarely  be 
read  by  average  Grammar  Grade  pupils,  with  anything  but  a  degree  of 
superficial  excellence.     Such  work  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  study. 

But,  though  we  may  not  scale  the  heights,  there  is  reward  enough 
for  us  on  lower  levels.     As  parts  of  this  return  for  labor,  we  may  ex- 
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pect  in  the  student  a  readier  grasp  of  written  and  spoken  language,  an 
extended  vocabulary,  a  more  pleasing  enunciation  in  conversation  and 
oral  reading,  and  lastly,  above  and  beyond  all  these,  a  mind  so  en- 
riched and  disciplined  that  it  will  prove  a  fruitful  field  for  further 
culture.  

Drawing  Excerpts. 

(Copyrighted  i89i.by  Paul  A.  Garin.) 


NUMBER  I— Continued. 


FROM  THK  DRAWING  COURSE  KOLLOWKl)  IN  THK  PUBUC  SCHOOLS  OF  OAKLAND,  CAU 


SKELETON    MODELS  OF  PRISMS — GENERAL   METHOD. 


f4f^ 


(Fig.  1 6.) 

Peas  and  toothpicks  (or  pieces  of  cork  and  wire;. 

{a).  Make  the  two  ba.ses. 

[b).  Invert  perpendicularly  a  toothpick  on  each  corner  of  one  of 
the  bases  lying  flat  upon  the  desk. 

iV)  and  {d).  Turn  (^)over,  and  insert  the  other  ends  of  the  tooth- 
picks into  the  peas  in  the  corresponding  corners  of  the  second  base. 

Note. — The  peas  should  be  soaked  over  night,  and  left  to  dry 
about  one  hour  before  using  them. 

CARDKOARD    AND    TWIXK. 

Cut  two  equal  bases.  Bore  small  holes  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  corners.  Insert  the  twine  as 
shown  here. 

(Fig.  17.) 
Work  similarly  Desk-Shaped  Prism. 


Fig.  i«S — Peas  and  toothpicks. 
Fig.  19— Cardboard  and  twine. 


(Fig.  18.) 


(Fig.  19.) 
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REGULAR  HEXAGONAL  PRISM. 


Fig.  20 — Peas  and  toothpicks. 
Fig.  21 — Cardboard  and  twine. 


Fig.  20.  Fig.  21. 

All  other  prisms  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner. 


Specimen  Program  for  "Lowell  Day.** 


SANTA    ANA — A.    W.    PLUMMER,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

February  22y  iSig.  February  22^18^2. 

Class  of  '93 High  School 

Music The  Foot  Travelers 

QUOTATIONS   FROM   LOWELL   BY   MEMBERS  OF  THE  CLASS. 

Birth  and  Boyhood 

The  First  Snowfall 

Storm  at  Appledore 

Under  the  Willows 

Music Banner  of  the  Free 

College  and  After  Life 

June— from  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal" 

Winter 

Condescension  in  Foreigners — 

The  Courtin' 

Music Merry  Harvest  Time 

As  a  Diplomat 

vSelection   from  "A  Good  Word  for  Winter" 

The  Heritage 

The  Herons  of  Elmwood  \Longf€llo7c\ 

The  Present  Crisis 

A  Last  Interview 

Piesentation  to  the  School  of  Lowell's  Portrait by  the  Class  of  '93 

Response by  Rev.  H.  D.  Connell,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 

Music America 


Corsets  or  no  corsets  in  the  public  schools  is  a  question  natur- 
ally brought  to  the  front  by  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  physical 
culture.  It  is  a  matter  that  must  be  handled  wisely,  but  we  believe 
that  the  steel   and  whalebone   environment  will  go. 
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_SDPERINTENDENTS,    BOARDS    OF    EDUCATION 
AND   TRUSTEES. 

*'How  to  Manage  School  Trustees." 

C.  Q.  KNIGHT,  Cl.ERK  OF  RANXHITA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  SAN  LlIS  OBISPO 

Our  attenlioii  was  directed  to  an  article  with  the  above  heading 
i"  your  excellent  Journal,  written  by  some  one  who  was  striving  to 
give  points  to  teachers  iu  managing  what  they  are  pleased  to  term 
"the  ignorant  School  Trustee."  It  nettled  me  a  little.  For  after  fill- 
ing the  position  of  teacher  for  ten  3'ears,  part  of  the  time  in  town  and 
pan  in  the  country,  I  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  this  class 
of  peaple  to  whom  the  writer  refers  so  flippantly.  As  a  "schoolmarm" 
I  was  often  obliged  to  call  ui>on  theni  for  lavors.  and  seldom  called  in 
min  when  my  request  was  reasonable. 

Closing  my  career  as  teacher  by  marrying  (the  usual  way),  I  find 
myself,  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  again  connected  with  public 
school  work — this  time  as  an  "ignorant  School  Trustee,"  the  electors 
of  oor  district  having  elected  a  full  Board  of  women,  and  I  am  serving 
lOj  second  year  as  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

With  this  experience  to  rely  upon,  I  have  concluded  to  write  upon 
the  management  of  School  Trustees.  The  School  Trustee  is  the  only 
person  connected  with  the  school  work  that  i.s  asked  to  work  without 
pay.  From  the  President  of  the  State  University  to  the  Janitor  of  our 
town  school,  all  are  well  paid.  Their  duties  are  all  set  forth  in  a  prac- 
tical, business-like  way,  and  everything  that  pertains  to  their  work 
ciQies  to  them  through  an  appropriate  channel. 

How  do  School  Trustees  ^et  their  instructions? 

First,  it  must  be  remembered  they  are  bread  winners,  and  have 
Mt  time  to  go  on  a  still  hunt  for  information  to  assist  them  in  dis- 
charging their  duties. 

I  can  but  show  some  of  the  difficulties  under  which  these  "igno- 
rant School  Trustees"  work  by  giving  .some  of  our  own  experience. 

Our  teacher  requested  the  parents  to  buy  Music  Readers  for  their 
children,  as  the  Board  of  Education  had  adopted  them,  and  she  was 
required  to  teach  this  subject.  Only  two  parents  responded  lo  the 
teacher's  request.     The  excuse  given  hy  the  others  was  that  if  they 
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A  School  Trustee's  Remarks. 


BY  MAMIE  E.  KEARNEY,  MARIPOSA  COUNTY. 


This  year  'twas  'at  I  was  elected, 
To  the  office  of  School  Trustee — 

Which  bein'  th*  father  of  a  family, 
VVus  the  reason  they  pitched  on  me. 

So  awfter  th'  school  hed  bin  runnin' 

A  couple  o'  months,  or  so — 
I  sedto  Samanthy,  at  dinner, 

I  s'posed  I'd  orto  go 

To  visit  th*  school — 'twas  expected, 

Bein'  I  was  a  Trustee, 
I'd  orto  take  an  interest — 

An  Samanthy  she  thought  with  nie. 

So  I  put  on  me  Sunday  riggiu' 

An  set  out  fer  th'  school, 
Reachin'  ther'  jest  e    th'  teacher 

Hed  given  out  a  spellin'  rule. 

I  alius  thought  'at  a  teacher 

Hed  mighty  little  to  do, 
Ony  to  set  and  hear  'em 

Resite  ther'  les»sins  through. 

An  into  my  calculashuns 

It  never  entered,  afore, 
What  a  powerful  sight  she  hed  to  do, 

If  she  tried  to  git  through  at  four. 

There  wus  'bout  forty  schoUers 
In  th'  schoolroom — mebby  more — 

Restless  es  eny  young  colt,  wus  they. 
An  lookin'  towards  th'  door, 

Longin'  and  longin'  fer  recess. 

An  nary  a  straw  cared  they 
Whether  ther'  lessins  wus  puriect  or  not. 

So  full  they  wus  of  play. 

An  Jimtnie  Brown  wus  a  stickin' 

A  pin  in  Bub  Robinson's  ear, 
When  Bub  set  up  a  howl  which,  believe  me, 

Twas  orful  jest  fer  to  hear. 

Th'  teacher  wus  liearin'  a  lessin, 
Jest   askin' — "what's  three  times  three," 

When  she  hed  to  stop  an  correck  'em. 
An  she  did  it,  calm  es  could  be. 

She's  wonderful  gentle  'an  patient, 

Anyit,  she's  conmiandin'  too. 
When  she  tells  the  youngsters  to  do  a  thing, 

They  know  'at  they've  got  it  to  do. 
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Ther*s  a  thousand  an'  one  little  worries 

Thet  vex  her  daring  th'  day, 
An  teachin*  school  I  kin  tell  you, 

Issotnethin'  more  than  play. 

The  school-ma'am  an'  I  hed  quite  a  talk, 

An'  she  bning  me  around  to  see 
'At  teachers  an'  parents  'ort  alius 

Fer  to  work  in  harmony. 

I  'aint  got  much  eddication, 

But  it  don't  need  much  to  see — 
'At  when  parents  upholds  th'  children. 

How  things  is  likely  to  be. 

It  lams  on  'em  fer  to  be  sassy, 

An'  sass  is  a  thing  to  despise, 
So  they  play  it  upon  th'  teacher, 

For  they  know  'at  she  dar'nt  chastise. 

When  th*  mothers  thinks  their  Johnnie 

An  angel  upon  th'  airth, 
An'  th'  fathers  allows  'em  to  tattle 

As  they  set  afore  th'  hearth 

Uv  all  thet  goes  on  in  th'  schoolroom — 

What  this  one  did,  an'  what  that. 
But  they  never  do  nothing  ther'selvts. 

You  kin  trust  a  youngun  fer  that. 

I  told  our  schoolma'am  to  go  ahead, 

All'  es  fer  es  it  went  with  me, 
Whenever  they  did' nt  behave  theirselves, 

Fer  to  give  'em  the  limb  uf  a  tree. 

She  know'd  well,  at  me  grammar 

Wus  not  what  it  orto  be, 
Fer  I  told  her  'at  when  I  was  goin'  to  school, 

'Twas  alius  Lating  to  me. 

I  don't  b'lieve  in  bein'  onhuman, 

Or  anything  of  th'  kind, 
But  ef  children's  a  going  to  learn  well 

They've y//^/  got  to  learn  to  mind. 

Ther'forl'll  say,  in  conclusion, 

'At  /think  teaobin'  school 
Is  mighty  nigh  es  hard  es 

Ridiu'a  kickin'  mule. 

Fer  there's  alius  a  kick  from  somewhar, 

An'  3'Ou  know  s'  well  's  I  do, 
Ef  th'  marks  wus  on  th'  teachers 

They'd  be  Utterly  black  an'  blue. 

But,  each  to  his  occupation — 

What'd  suit  vou  would'nt  suit  me, 
So  I  s'pose  'at  it  suits  th'  teachers, 

Fer  to  teach  th'  A,  B,  C. 


When  we  plant  a  tree  we  a 
vholesonte  ami  liappier  dwel 
■QiBelves.  As  jou  drop  the  se 
cnowa  wbiit  jour  ngbt  hand  \s 

Power  that  sees  and  works   in   : 

Hohnes. 


,1  r 


e  can  to  make  out  planet  a  mote 
i9e  who  come  after  us.  if  not  (ot 
be  sapling,  jour  left  hand  batdly 
>'-iture  knows,  and  in  due  lime  tilt 
rd  you  openl  v.  —  0//rwT   WeadfU 


So  here  we  si  l[ttl<  =d, 

And  trust  its  tender  boi  bsto  lime; 

To  grow  lotoucli  the  "ssublime: 

As  g  ows  and  gmws  son  mallgood  deed. 


AiboT  Day  Circular. 

THE    FOIXOWING    CIRCILAR    LETTER    HAS    BEEN    ISSL'ED    BY   SUPEKl-V- 
TENDENT  HARRELL. 

To  School  Irustci-a,   Tcachets  and  Pupils  of  Kcm  County: — 

Witliin  tile  i^ast  five  years  much  money  has  been  expended  i" 
Kern  County  in  erecting  new  school  houses,  in  remodeling  those 
already  built,  and  in  the  purchase  of  new  and  modern  school  funiittiie-, 
the  desire  to  provide  comfortable,  well- furnished  rooms  seems  to  ^>* 
general,  nnd  tlie  marked  iniproveinent  in  Ihis  direction  speaks  well  f '* 
the  citiztiis  and  taxpayers,  who  have  voluntarily  taxed  themselves 
heavily  that  the  children  of  the  county  may  occupy  commodious  &^ 
suitable  quarters. 

But.  while  so  much  time  and  nioney  has  been  expended  and    ^^ 
much  accomplished  in  this  direction,  one  of  tlie  most  important,   y^^ 
least  expensive,  means  of  beautifying  the  school  sarroundings  and  a^^' 
ding  to  their  comfort  has  been  almost  if  not  entirely  neglected.    Wb'* 
handsome  buildings,  creditable  to  any  locality,  have  been  erected,  * 
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an  expense  of  hundreds  and  Ihuusands  of  dollars,  the  grounds  adjacent 
10  lUese  structures  remain,  in  many  instances,  wholly  unimproved  from 
lear  lo  year.  In  the  majority  of  districts  the  school  premises,  which 
might  be  made  so  interesting  and  attractive  to  pupils,  parents  and 
leaehers,  are  barren  of  any  tree,  shrub,  or  Sower,  and,  in  places,  even 
c!iokc{i  with  a  growth  of  unsightly  weeds. 

None  will  dispute  that  this  is  a  condition  that  should  be  remedied 
wilboilt  unnecessary  delay:  I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  Fri" 
day,  March  4,  1892,  be  observed  throughout  the  county  as  Arbor  Day. 
and  tliat  at  that  time  all  interested  in  onr  public  schools  take  concerted 
aciioD  with  a  view  to  improving  and  beautifying  our  school  grounds 
hv  planting  trees  and  flowers. 

If,  by  reason  of  climatic  conditions,  the  date  selected  proves  im- 
practicable for  mountain  schools  it  is  suggested  that  the  Trustees  of 
districts  designate  a  later  and  more  suitable  day. 

In  the  matter  of  procuring  trees,  in  many  instances,  no  doubt,  if 
lie  subject  is  properly  presented,  ample  donations  will  be  made  by 
patrons  and  pupils;  hut  no  district  need  depeud  exclusively  on  this. 
The  purchase  of  trees  is  a  proper  charge  against  the  school  fund,  and 
orders  drawn  in  payment  thereof  will  be  honored  at  this  office. 

Permitting  each  child  to  plant  a  tree  which  he  can  claim  as  his 
i>wd,  or  allotting  certain  ground  to  particular  grades,  making  each 
child  or  grade  responsible  for  the  condition  of  its  own  properly,  will 
siitnulale  a  healthy  rivalry  among  the  children  and  make  the  day  one 
<^f  unusual  interest  to  them. 

The  preparation  of  an  appropriate  literary  program  can  be  made  a 
profitable  feature,  and  will  prove  a  means  of  insuring  the  attendance  of 
'he  adults  of  the  distrift.  In  this  connection  I  appeal  to  and  earn- 
estly urge  the  teachers,  on  whom,  in  a  great  measure,  rests  the  respon- 
sibility of  preparing  and  carrying  out  the  work  suggested,  to  use  their 
"est  eflForts  to  make  a  success  of  this  movement,  which  means  much  to 
'he  school  interests  of  the  county. 

^^^B  In  alt  the  thought  and  talk  about  "Arbor  Day"  the  school  ground 
"Sas,  as  a  rule,  been  considered  the  field  of  operation.  Principal  Bald- 
^*in  and  his  associate  teachers  of  National  City,  supported  by  a  pro- 
Sressive  and  enthusiastic  community,  have  taught  the  school  children 
tliere  a  wider  application  of  the  growing  favor  in  which  tree  planting 


Tree  Planting  in  National  City. 
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is  held.  A  day  was  recently  given  there  to  the  delightful  labor,  and 
the  work  begun  on  the  school  premises  leaped  those  narrow  bounds,  and 
along  all  the  streets  happy  children  were  seen  planting  the  trees  that 
had  been  generously  donated.  The  interest  in  the  school  expanded  to 
an  interest  in  the  town,  and  to  the  pride  of  the  pupil  was  added  the 
first  kindlings  of  the  pride  of  the  citizen.  We  can  imagine  how 
this  brought  children  and  adults,  school  and  community,  into  closer 
sympathy  than  ever  before,  to  the  benefit  of  each  and  all.  Now,  let 
the  trees  be  cared  for  in  the  long  summer  of  trial  that  wmU  follow 
the  springtime  of  rejoicing,  and  the  future  tourist  will  be  delighted, 
and  the  citizen  derive  solid  satisfaction  from  the  work  of  this  day. 


Reciprocity  in  Certificates. 


A  correspondent  in  the  Rohnoidlle  (Trinity  County)  Herald^  com- 
menting upon  a  resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Trinity  County 
Board  of  Education,  adverse  to  the  granting  of  certificates  upon  cer- 
tificates from  other  counties,  says: 

As  for  the  refusal  of  this  Board  to  grant  Grammar  Grade  certificates  upon  cer- 
tificates of  like  grade  from  other  counties,  it  finds  no  less  precedent  for  its  action 
than  the  refusal  of  the  Humboldt  Board  to  recognize  Grammar  Grade  Certificates 
of  this  county.  Our  standard  of  examination  has  not  been  higher,  but,  in  fact, 
lower  than  in  a  majority  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  Notwithstanding  this,  year 
after  year  teachers  come  into  this  county,  teach  one  term  on  a  temporary  certifi- 
cate, and  before  the  regular  examination  return  to  their  own  county. 

We  have  at  least  twenty  competent  teachers  holding  certificates  of  this 
county,  obtained  upon  examination,  who  have  been  unable  to  secure  schools.  Is 
it  right  that  we  should  discriminate  against  them  in  favor  of  teachers  from  other 
counties,  holding  certificates  of  the  same  or  lower  grades,  when  the  same  courtesy 
is  not  extended  to  our  teachers?  The  standard  of  examination  should  be  un  form 
throughout  the  State,  and  the  law  giving  the  Counly  Boards  the  right  to  grant 
Grammar  Grade  Certificates  on  certificates  of  like  grade  from  other  counties  was 
a  step  in  the  rivht  direction,  but,  as  other  counties  have  discriminated  against  us, 
we  must,  as  a  protection  to  our  own  teachers,  foUow  their  example. 

Teacher. 

Do  you  work  to  the  following  ideal  ?  It  is  the  only  true  one  : 
"Ruskin  said  that  the  man  who  knows  where  he  is,  where  he  is  go- 
ing and  what  he  had  best  do  under  the  circumstances,  and  who  has 
his  will  so  subdued  that  he  is  ready  to  do  what  he  knows  he  ought  to 
do,  is  educated',  and  the  man  who  knows  not  these  things  is  uneducat- 
ed, although  he  could  talk  all  the  tongues  of  Babel." 
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How  It  Comes. 


(Jver- supervision  on  Ibe  part  of  Scliool  Boarila  is  Keutrally  centered  iu  two  ex- 
trcniw— the  ignorant  membeta  and  the  learned  members.  The  i^orant  member 
't<:DnI«]I  if  Ibe  children  sit  still,  read  and  write  well.  He  knows  uothing  about 
growth  or  stimulus  (unless  it  be  the  stimulus  of  the  rod.i,  and,  of  course,  sees  vir- 
imsften  in  wbat  is  positively  evil.  The  learned  member  believes  ia  standards 
and  examinations,  and  is  contiauallj  harassing  the  instmctor  with  his  "great  ex- 
ptclBtions." 

Ou  the  part  of  Principals  of  schools,  this  minuteness  in  supervision  conies 
from  conceit.  It  shows  itself  in  those  directions  in  which  they  think  they  will 
XM  ihe  approbation  of  their  superiors  or  the  public.  Are  the  percentages  of  aC- 
teodaai.'e  published  in  the  annual  report?  Then  their  chief  concern  Is  the  per- 
cejligeof  attendance.  Parents  have  no  rights  in  the  premises,  and  both  children 
inj  leather  must  be  tormeuted  by  a  great  deal  of  sen-eless  fault-finding.  Are  the 
Miminaliun  perceniages  printed  or  placed  on  file?  Then  come,  in  the  languajje 
of  Boiton's  Superiiiteudcnl,  gill-edged  classes,  which  always  means  memory  at  a 
premiuni  and  goodness  at  a  discount.  L'nder  such  an  authorilj-,  the  essential 
funi'tioa  of  the  school  ia  lost  sight  of.  and,  ngain,  what  seems  virtue  is  really  evil' 

Superiniendenls  sometimes  err  in  supervising  too  much.  Instead  of  trying  to 
isBnence  legislation  that  it  may  pincea  competent  teacher  in  each  room,  and  then 
nnound  her  with  conditions  favorable  to  successful  work,  they  in  many  instances 
Wlite  their  cner^es  in  looking  after  the  petty  details  of  managetnent  and  methods 
of  work— labor  which  always  detracts  from  the  dignity  and  influence  of  the  posi- 
tion. Any  supervision  that  docs  not  respect  the  independence  of  ihe  teacher  is 
^uatany  price,  The  incompetent,  who  would  alone  be  benefitted  by  such  su- 
perintendence, should  be  dismissed,  or,  if  a  School  Board  is  so  foc^etful  of  its  duty 
II lo legislate  such  teachers  into  positions,  then  should  the  Superintendeut  put 
three  into  leading  strings,  but  not  the  whole  corps.— AjA«/uf  EdlKaU't. 


The  World's  Fair. 


SCHOOI,   EXHlBtT. 


The  Educational  Exhibit,  if  coitipelitn-e.  will  appear  in  the  Main 
"hilding  of  tht  Exposition. 

Tlie  exhibit  will  be  lituiled  for  room,  and  should  therefore  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  best  that  is  heiitg  done  in  all  grade.s  aud  under  all 


the 


Varying  conditions  that  are  typical.     The  California   Exhibit  ' 


ill 


w  plated  in  Ihe  State  BiiJlding,  where  it  will  be  under  the  charge  of 
'he  California  State  Commissioners.  Yet  some  of  our  schools,  notably 
the  Normals,  may  enter  into  competition  in  the  Main  Building.  The 
^^P^rtiiieut  of  Liberal  Arts,  under  which  head  the  Educational  Eshibit- 
'  placed,  will  have  space  6S8  feet  by  291  on  the  floor,  and  G88  teet 
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I'ty  200  in  the  galieri,',     200.000  square  feet  of  this  is  assigned  to  Edu- 
ction, half  of  it  to  the  public  schools.  (See  ground  floor  plan.) 


or 
< 


TVrAl    l£¥Sr// 


MAIN  BUILDING 


i 


The  public  school  exhibit  will  be  at  the  front  and  on  the  lower 
floor.  The  special  features,  such  as  the  kindei^arten.  sloyd,  manual 
training,  sewing,  cooking,  physical  culture,  etc..  will  not  lie  exhibited 
with  the  general  public  school  work,  but  will  be  found  in  the  gallerj-. 
The  space  for  the  public  schools  will  be  divided  into  sections  of  differ- 
ent widths,  so  that  two  States,  one  with  a  large  and  the  other  with  a 

r  small  exhibit  may  be  grouped  together.  The  accompanying  cut  will 
give  the  idea.     The  plan  for  the  California  Exhibit  will  appear  in  the 

t  May  Jot  RNAi.. 
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LIBERAL  ARTS 


Teacher— "Tommy,  man  has  been  called  the  laughing  anini 
^n  yon  mention  some  other  attribute  that  raises  him  above  the  i 
Tommy — "Yes'm.     He  knows  how  to  spit." 
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Csn  Union  High  School  Districts  Issue  Bonds  ? 

Oar  attention  has  recently  l)een  called  to  the  fact  that  the  power  of 
%Jo\on  High  School  Trustees  in  the  matter  of  calling  an  election  for 
a,    special  Tax  or  for  Bonds  has  been  questioned. 

The  section  of  the  Bill  giving  such  Trustees  the  same  powers  as  are 
g^i  ven  to  School  Trustees  in  the  general  law  seemed  to  us  to  cover  this 
point.  A  reference  of  the  matter  to  Superiuteudenl  Anderson  brought 
ic>rth  from  his  ample  budget  of  opiniocs  the  following: 

<Opimon  175.)  San  FnANctttco,  OMoberll).  ISS'l. 

ff€*n.J.  W.  Anderson.  Supl.  of  Pu6/ir  iHslruclioti,  Sacramento.  Oil. 
DsAU  Bib: 

In  my  opinioD  Bourds  of  High  ScIujoI  Triraiees,  under  Scclicin  B  of  the  Higli 
ftebool  Act  (Statutes  of  IS&I,  page  1M3)  have  power  tu  suliiulc  lo  the  electors  o(  tlie  dis- 
trict wbellier  bonds  ol  tach  distrit'l  slialJ  be  iiMLicd  and  sold  for  llie  purpoiies  nienlioncd 
in  ISfcticn  ISHU,  Poliiicnl  Code. 

\oiira  respeclfidlj. 

Second  Deputy  Attotney-General. 


A  Good  Word  for  the  Kindergarten. 

One  of  tlie  best  proofs  of  the  merit  of  llie  kLudergarteii  syBtem  in  this  city  is 
fPveQ  by  the  offer  of  New  York  capitalists  to  put  tip  fjo.ooo  for  the  establish  met!  I 
or  s  similar  system  in  that  city.  These  men  want  to  secure  the  services  of  Mrs. 
Sara!]  B  Cooper,  lo  whom  the  snccess  of  the  Golden  Gate  Associuliou  is  mainly 
■iue.bul.  fortunately  for  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Cooper  feels  that  ber  first  duty  lies 
Dcaiattaand.  What  the  kiniierKariens  have  done  to  reduce  juvenile  crime  in  San 
Francisco,  and  to  make  goo<l,  houesl,  hard-working  men  and  women  out  of  poor 
B-nd  neglected  children,  is  incalculable.  The  money  value  of  this  work  is  far  be- 
yond even  the  large  sum  that  has  been  contributed  for  the  support  of  these 
sclloolg,  and  the  charity  is  one  which  should  appeal  to  everyone  who  is  anxious  lo 
do  (lis  share  in  making  life  better  worth  living  for  those  who  start  handicapped  in 
the  race— .S.  /■'.  Chronicle. 


We  have  received  a  handsome  Commercial  and  Pnllliciil  tnup  uf  ihi.-  I'niled  Stales. 
'-■Bada,  British  America  and  Northern  Mexieo,  Hhowing  railmuds,  counties  and  princi- 
f^  towns,  with  autistical  Uthles  etc.  Send  ¥1  (o  John  Rues,  4U8  Tenlh  Hireet,  Oakland. 
'^'•1..  oriu  Broirn,  CraiftACo..  P.F.,  for  copy. 


If  you  want  a  posliion  any  ' 
■*"*  Tenth  fllreel,  Oakland,  CbI'.,  ; 
*"     iJuteaue. 


re,  »1  any  lime,  write  for  circulars,  to  A.   Megolian, 
5  Manager  of  ihe  National  League  of  State  Teach- 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Notes  fiom  Regular  Correspondents. 

SAN  JOSE. 

The  begiiming  of  the  new  school  term  in  Febniarj-  found  several 
chaoKcs  in  our  faculty.  Mrs.  Hughes,  who  had  taught  history  and 
constitution  since  1S89,  had  resigned,  and  her  place  is  now  filled  by 
tbe  Assistant  Lilirarian.  Mi.-is  Helen  Sprague,  of  the  class  of  June,  '90. 
Miss  Bennett,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Ihe  faculty  since  i38t.  is 
how  His.  BaniliLtrt.  and  no  longer  connected  with  the  school.  Miss 
I^ora  Scndamore,  of  the  class  of  May.  S;.  and  ako  a  student  of  Mich- 
igan University,  has  been  elected  a  teacher  of  algebra  and  geomeirj-. 
Miss  E.  G.  Payne,  a  graduate  of  Albany  Normal  College,  and  lately 
Assistant  Principal  of  Kingston  School.  New  York,  is  filling  the  place 
or  Miss  Betbel.  whose  leave  of  absence  has  been  extended  five  months. 

Work  on  the  annex  lor  the  Training  Department  is  being  carried 
on  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  months  San  Jose  will  have  one  of  the  most 
fine)y-equippe<l  training  schooh  in  the  United  States.  The  rooms  are 
targe  and  plea-^.mt,  and  wilt  be  healed  and  ventilated  nccordiiit;  to  the 
Sturtevant  system.     The  building  will  be  ready  for  use  by  September. 

On  March  i  ith,  a  mass  meeting  was  called  in  Normal  Hall  to  con- 
sider the  possibilty  of  raising  funds  to  erect  a  building  for  an  art  gal- 
lery and  school.  M.  P.  O'Connor  has  offered  the  city  of  Sao  Jose  for 
this  pnq>ose  ihe  sum  of  $500,  in  addition  10  a  valuable  statne,  entitled 
"The  Lost  Pleiad,"  by  Randolph  Rogers,  the  designer  of  the  bronze 
doors  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  It  is  expected  that  the  Trustees 
of  the  Normal  school  will  give  a  portion  of  the  grounds  for  the  bnild- 
iug,  thus  diminishing  the  amount  to  be  contributed,  and  also  making 
the  situation  accessible  to  both  High  school  and  Normal  school  stu- 
dents. There  are  some  whispers  of  an  entertainment  to  be  given  by 
the  Senior  A  class,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  Normal  school 
suliscription  to  the  fund.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  plan  will  be  a  suc- 
cess, us  an  Art  Association  cannot  fail  to  bring  both  culture  and  en- 
joyment to  San  Jose. 

We  were  delighted  to  have  with  us  one  morning  last  week  the 
popular  author.  George  W.  Cable.  After  a  few  kindly  words  of  greet- 
ing, he  recited  a  chapter  from  his  novel,  "'Dr.  Sevier."     Becoming  ac- 
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^imed  with  the  author  makes  one  read  his  stories  with  greater  pleas- 
ore  iban  ever  before. 

Of  the  last  graduating  class,  January,  '92.  the  following  members 
are  teaching:  Mabel  Cutler,  in  Eureka,  Xev. ;  Lillian  Durkee,  in  Lake 
c<iunty;  Mercy  Farnsworth.  in  Santa  Clara;  Mrs.  A.  F.  Smith,  in 
Psapa;  and  Helen  Wight,  in  San  Benito.  A.  N.  Berreyesa  is  soon  to 
take  charge  of  a  school  in  Mendocino  county. 

The  following  facts  are  of  interest  lo  all  Norma!  school  graduates: 
Kearly  all  of  the  County  Superintendents  have  responded  to  a  ques- 
tioD  from  Professor  Childs  as  to  the  value  of  Normal  Diplomas  in  t1ie 
various  counties  of  the  State.  Grammar  grade  certificates  are  granted 
upon  the  Normal  Diploma  of  any  State  in  Bu'.le.  Alameda,  Amador, 
Calaveras,  Contra  Costa,  Del  Norte,  Fresno,  Glenn,  Los  Angeles. 
Marin,  Mendocino,  Napa,  Nevada,  Orange,  Placer,  Sacramento,  San 
Bernardino,  San  Diego.  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Clara,  Siskiyou,  So- 
lino,  Sonoma.  Tulare.  Yolo  and  Ynba  counties.  Santa  Barbara 
eoiinty  grants  only  a  temporary  certificate  upon  any  Normal  diploma, 
and  Monterey  a  primary,  until  two  years'  teaching  has  b;en  done, 
when  a  Grammar  grade  certificate  is  given.  Only  California  Normal 
dipluinas  are  recognized  in  Humboldt,  Lake,  Mariposa,  Merced,  San 
Benito,  San  Joaquin,  Shasta,  Stanislaus,  Sutter  and  Trinity  counties; 
but  in  Santa  Cruz  and  Ventura  temporary  certificates  are  granted  on 
Nftnnal  diplomas  of  other  Slates,  and  permanent  ones  on  California 
Normal  diplomas. 

LOS   ANGELES. 

The  Los  Angeles  Norma!  School  has  at  present  seventy  in  the 
Senior  class,  one  hundred  one  in  the  middle  class,  and  one  hundred 
Ihirty-one  in  the  Junior  cla^s,  making  a  lolal  of  three  hundred  two. 

Former  graduates,  when  they  visit  us,  miss  from  her  place  in  the 
Chemistry  Deparlment  their  old  friend.  Miss  Helen  Cooley,  who  last 
September  took  a  position  in  the  liast.  She  was  succeeded  by  Mrs. 
English,  who  came  10  us  from  the  Los  Angeles  High  School. 

Miss  Martha  Knapp.  for  several  years  Principal  of  the  Training 
f^chool,  also  went  Hast  last  September.  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Byram  was 
appointed  in  her  place,  and  Miss  Carrie  Reeves,  of  the  class  of  '83. 
succeeded  Mrs.  Byram  iu  the  second  and  third  grades. 

Our  gymasiuin  is  not  yet  so  old  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  new.  We 
^"■e  justly  proud  of  it,  and  thankful  for  the  benefits  derived  from  its 
"se  Our  work  there  has  already  won  us  some  renown.  The  man- 
agers of  the  Citrus  Fair  recently  held  in  Los  Angeles  invited  the  Nor 
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mal  students  to  give  a  gymnastic  drill  at  Hazard's  Pavilion.  Abonl 
twenty  youug  ladies  of  the  Senior  class  responded  witb  an  exhibition 
of  club  swinging,  thereby  covering  themselves  with  glory. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  books  have  recently  been  added  to  the 
Library,  which  now  contains  over  twenty-six  hundred  volumes.  The 
Library  is  an  iinportaut  adjunct  to  the  school,  and  the  students  thor- 
oughly appreciate  its  value  and  make  constant  use  of  it  for  reference. 


The  museum  grows  and  improves.  The  latest  work  that  has  been 
'  done  is  the  classification  and  naming  of  quite  an  extensive  collection 
of  fishes.  Two  cases  of  insects  have  also  been  recently  labeled  by  a 
member  of  the  Senior  cla.ss. 

The  Alpha  and  Adelphian  Literary  Societies  are  very  busy  just 
at  present  with  the  preparation  of  a  program  for  an  open  meeting 
April  Slh.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  members  of  the  lower  classes 
are  beginning  to  take  part  in  the  open  meetings,  and  we  think  that  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  societies  are  beginning  to  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. 

The  class  in  solid  geometry  have,  during  their  study  of  that  sub- 
ject, been  requirtd  to  illustrate  the  various  solids  they  have  considered 
by  car\-ing  them  from  wood,  or  molding  them  in  plaster  of  paris,  putty, 
elc.  Some  of  the  class  have  developed  considerable  taleut  in  this  line. 
a:id  Professor  Ritter  now  has  some  very  credit.ible  work  to  exhibit. 

Our  library  has  recently  been  considerably  enlarged.  We  now 
have  more  than  twice  the  room  for  books  that  we  have  had  heretofore. 
The  books  lately  received  have  been  mainly  in  the  departments  of  his- 
tory, literature  and  science.  One  feature  of  the  library  worthy  of  men- 
tion is  the  practice,  lately  inaugurated,  of  providing  one  or  two  dozen 
duplicate  copies  of  useful  reference  books,  instead  of  single  copies  by 
many  difiereut  authors.  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  results, 
especially  in  the  literary  work.  We  think  the  plan  to  be  an  excellent 
one, 

Friday  evening,  March  i8,  the  famous  Max  O'Rell  (M.  Paul 
Blouet),  spoke  to  the  people  of  Chico  iu  Normal  Hall.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  lecturers  of  the  day,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
those  who  were  privileged  to  hear  him  listened  lo  a  most-highly  enter- 
taining and  instructive  lecture.  Fortunate  are  those  who  may  listen  to 
the  man  who  has  aroused  more  enthusiasm  from  press  and  public  than 
any  other  foreigner  who  has  visited  America. 
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EDITORIAL. 

n  take  Iheir  choice  of  summer  schools.  Professors 
Childsand  McGrew  will  be  in  charge  in  San  Jose.  (See  ad.):  Supl. 
Monroe,  at  Pacific  Grove  again;  Supl.  Harr  Wagner,  at  Coronado;  E. 
P.  Kowell.  at  Redondo  Beach. 

Db.  a.  E.  WlNSillP.  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Edncathn,  is 
visiting  the  Coast  again,  and  his  name  appears  on  the  program  of 
Teachers'  Institutes.  He  will  meet  with  a  generous  welcome,  because 
no  other  educator  from  the  East  who  has  ever  visited  us  has  shown 
iuch  a  thorough  and  appreciative  interest  in  the  State  and  the  schools 
as  has  Dr.  Winship.  He  took  us  at  our  worth,  and  in  eloquent  terms 
declared  us  to  be  worth  a  great  deal.  The  regard  was  entirely  recip- 
rucal,  and  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  will  be  extended  him. 

The  semi-annua!  collection  of  taxes  briugs  a  smaller  apportiou- 
iDcniof  State  School  Fund  in  February,  part  of  the  taxes  collected 
going  over  (or  apportionment  in  August.  As  the  school  year  closes 
in  June  there  will  be  a  shortage  this  term  in  many  districts.  Super- 
intendent Armstrong,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  worked  hard  to  secure  a 
larger  rate  from  his  Supervisors  last  fall  without  success.  He  is  now 
explaining  the  situation  to  his  constituents,  who  are  facing  the  neces- 
sity of  a  short  school  term.  His  experience  is  not  an  uncommon  one. 
Tbis  shortage  need  not  be  repeated,  for  the  August  apportionment  will 
stnighleu  things  out. 

March  iglh  witnessed  a  scene  iu  the  Haighl  street  ball  groumis, 
San  Francisco,  that  each  succeeding  year  will  see  repeated.  It  empha- 
sized tile  fact  that  California  has  now  two  great  Universities  -iustitu- 
lionsthat  will  put  each  other  to  tbe  mettle  in  many  ways.  From  six 
lo eight  thousand  people,  representing  the  best,  sat  on  comfortless  seats 
in  wind  and  cold  to  witness  the  first  football  match  between  the  two 
great  schools.  The  blue  and  gold  of  the  State  University  was  plainly 
the  favorite.  The  crimson  of  Stanford  was  massed  in  a  compact  fourth 
ofthe  seats  occupied.  It  was  a  new  game  to  the  great  body  of  the  ex- 
cited partisans.  It  was  stubbornly  contested.  Victory  remained  with 
Iheyounger  school.  It  was  unexpected,  but  fairly  won.  The  utmost 
good  nature  prevailed.  Next  year  the  crowd  will  be  larger,  and 
throughout  (he  year  athktirs  aie  not  likely  to  be  neglected  iu  either 
school. 
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President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  is  just  now  receivipga  right  roya. 
welcome  from  the  school  men  of  California.  And  not  the  school  men 
alone,  but  the  Alumni  of  old  Harvard,  prominent  in  the  professions 
and  in  affairs,  are  eager  and  enthusiastic  in  giving  a  rich  meed  of 
honor  to  the  distinguished  representative  of  the  intellectual  culture  of 
New  England.  His  address  at  the  State  University  on  Charter  Day 
elicited  warm  applause  from  an  audience  keenly  appreciative.  His 
happy  comparison  between  the  extreme  East  and  the  extreme  West, 
between  old  Har\'ard  and  the  University  of  California,  with  its  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  appropriate  and  pleasing;  his  broad 
and  liberal  statements  upon  educational  problems  were  relished;  his 
assertion  that  a  man  might  be  accounted  educated,  although  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  sciences,  so-called,  and  knew  no  language  but  the  ver- 
nacular, sounded  just  a  little  .strange  in  view  of  the  speaker* s  sur- 
roinidings,  but  the  ready  and  general  applause  proved  the  sympathy  of 
tlie  audience.  It  was  a  notable  event,  and  the  presence  of  two  Uni- 
versity Presidents  with  their  faculties,  together  with  representatives  of 
all  the  seminaries  and  colleges  about  the  bay,  makes  sure  that  nothing 
that  he  said  will  be  lost. 

We  have  received  an  indignant  letter  from  a  lady  teacher  of  suc- 
cessful experience,  the  holder  of  a  California  Life  Diploma,  who  has 
l)een  denied  the  right  to  teach  in  a  certain  county  of  this  State  because 
the  County  Board  under  its  rules  will  not  grant  her  a  County  Certifi- 
cate. 

The  present  condition  of  things  in  this  respect  is  absurd.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  grants  Educational  and  Life  Diplomas  upon 
the  certificates  and  recommendations  of  County  or  City  Boards  of  Ed- 
ucation. The  diplomas,  the  law  says,  are  valid  for  six  years,  and  for 
life  respectively.  Wilid {or  what?  Why  should  the  State  Board  spend 
its  time  and  the  public  money  to  issue  to  a  teacher  a  pap)er  that  is  of 
no  more  value  in  the  county  where  he  teaches  than  the  Grammar 
grade  certificates  uj^on  which  the  diploma  was  granted,  and  that  mav 
he  of  no  value  whatever  outside  that  county.  This  is  a  professional 
que>tion  which  the  teachers  of  the  State  would  do  well  to  meet  and 
settle.  If  we  want  the  law-makers  to  recognize  our  professional  work, 
we  should  not  Hi'l  to  establish  a  basis  of  professional  recognition 
broader  than  the  territory  of  city  or  county.  In  Section  1775  of  the 
law  7fiay  should  mean  shall .  We  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
later. 
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The  quaini  portrait  appearing  as  frontispiece  in  the  Journal  car- 
ries us  back  to  the  birth  of  the  people'.s  schools. 

Comenius  was  not  a  genius,  unless  it  requires  genius  to  read  the 
\t9ora  of  the  times  aright,  and  from  the  material,  long-gathering  ftud 
si  hand  work  out  practical  results. 

His  theories  on  education  had  been  more  than  hinted  at  by  many 
yredescessors  in  the  field,  (leuerations  had  l>een  seeking  to  free  thein- 
selres  from  the  wide-spread  devotion  to  tradition  and  the  Latin 
tongue.  More  than  three  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Comenius 
l^'icklylfe  had  given  the  English  people  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue. 
Ibe  .same  had  more  recently  lieen  done  for  the  Germans.  The 
Eliwbethan  age  was  on,  with  all  its  rich  dower  of  iniellectua!  ac- 
tviiy  and  commercial  enterjitise.  Tlie  world  was  awakening  as  from 
i  lung  sleep,  and  this  Moravian  preacher  in  the  heart  of  Euro[)e,  broad- 
diiirehraan,  humanitarian,  proclaimed  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
study  of  the  real  /king:  that  observation  was  the  great  medium  of 
knowledge,  and  that  the  tongue  of  the  schools  should  lie  the  veroa'cular 
-Latin  should  be  relegated  to  a  second  place.  He  reasoned 
from  analogy.  He  sought  for  the  secret  of  education  in  the  seed. 
ihe  chick.  His  system  included  equal  educational  advantages  for 
both  sexes,  and  gradation.  He  has  been  called  the  father  of  meih- 
odobgy.  He  taught  in  many  cities,  wrote  a  score  of  books  and  died, 
thanking  God  that  he  had  been  a  man  of  aspirations— died — and  for 
two  hundred  years  and  more  was  little  talked  of.  History  and  liter- 
Mure  paid  little  attention  to  the  work  of  the  man  whose  chief  concern 
WIS  for  children. 

Superintendent  Monroe  was  the  inau,  Pasadena  the  place  to  pro- 
vide for  a  celebration  to  do  honor  to  Comenius.  The  labor  entailed  was 
not  small.  In  addition  to  the  local  participants  on  program  exten- 
sive correspondence  was  had  with  leading  educators  in  America  and 
Europe.  The  ready  responses  were  creditable  lo  all  concerned.  Such 
a  tiling  had  lo  be  done  well  or  not  done  at  all.  The  arrangement 
^^  the  program  required  a  wide  circle  of  educational  acquaintance. 
3  thorough  familiarity  with  pedagogical  literature,  and  the  confidence 
ind  sympathy  of  the  local  teachers. 

The  plan,  the  execution,  were  Mr.  Monroe's,  To  him  chief  credit 
's  due.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  character  of  his  assistants. 
^y  *hora  the  appropriate  thing  was  .said  and  done,  thus  marking  the 
proceedings  throughont  with  excellent  taste,  and  making  the  affair  the 
'"Ost  notable  in  the  way  of  doing  honor  to  an  educational  leader,  long 
"l^ad,  this  Coast  has  yet  witnessed. 
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Superintendent  Public  IiismicUon 
Uepulv  Su peril! lendeut  Public  lasttiiction 


Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  following  decisions.  Some 
I  oi"  these  may  have  beeu  given  before;  but  uo  harm  will  result  from  rt- 
[  pealiug  them  here: 

03.  Teachers  hoidiug  Couuty  High  School  certificates,  but  not 
J  holding  a  city  certificate,  can  be  Principals  of  a  City  High  School,  nn- 
I  kss  there  are  special  studies  to  be  taught  by  theni.  In  thai  case  they 
"may  be  examined  by  the  City  Board  of  Examination  in  the  special 
I'Studies  of  such  deiiarlmeni.'*  (Statutes  of  1891.  p.  163;  Sec.  1775^ 
]  Political  Code.)  ~ 

\V.   H.  L-wsoN. 
First  Diputy  Allomey-General, 
54.     By  virtue  of  Subdivision   13,  Section  1543.  Political  Code. 
t  is  the  duly  of  the  County  Superintendents  to  appoint  Trustees  to  fill 
Vacancies.     The  expiration  of  a  term  of  office  does  not  cause  a 
P  cancy;  and  until  there  is  a  vacancy  the  appointing  power  has  no  poi 
[  to  fill  an  office.    (People  \-^.  Haniiuond,  h6  Cal.,  657;   People  vs.  t\ 

lell.  87  Cal..  479:  People   vs.  Ti lion.  37   Cal..  634:  Rosborotigh 
[  Boarduian,  67   Cal..  iiS:  French   vs.  County  of  Santa  Clara,  69  Cdj 
Ljao.)     The  present  incumbent  holds  ihe  office  until  ihe  next  legul 
riitne  for  election.  (Sec.  996.    Political  Code)  unless  tliere  occurs  a 
I  <CBncy  as  provided  by  Section  996,  Political  Code,  such  as  death, 
L  nation,  faiUite  to  discharge  his  duties,  etc. 

\V.  H,  L.\vsoN, 
Fh-sl  Dffiuly  AttomeyGt 
305.     In  my  opinion  Boards  of  High  School  Trustees,  under 
r  Hon  6  of  ihe  High  School  Act  (Stauitvs  of  18S1.  p.  183)  have 


'i 
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to  * 'submit  to  the  electors  of  the  district  whether  bonds  of  such  dis- 
trict shall  be  issued  and  sold*'  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  Sec.  1880, 

Political  Code. 

Oregon  Sanders, 

Second  Deputy  Attorney-General . 

306.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Act  of  1875-6  in  relation  to  schools 
in  Trinity  and  Shasta  counties  is  repealed  by  Section  1696,  Political 
Code,  which  provides  that  * 'every  teacher  in  the  publict  schools  must 
first  before  assuming  charge  of  a  school  file  his  or  her  certificate  wiih 
the  County  Superintendent."  (See  Statutes  of  1891,  p.  161.)  Of 
course,  the  certificate  must  be  of  as  high  a  grade  as  the  school.  A 
statute  in  this  State  can  be  repealed  by  implication. 

W.  H.  H.  Hart, 

A  ttorney-  General, 

307.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  children  of  Indian  parents, 
"who  have  settled  upon  Government  land,  and  have  United  States 
patents  therefor,'*  are  "school  census  children"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law.     (See  Section   1662,  Political  Code,   as  amended,   Statutes  of 
1891,  p.  160.     Also  Wysinger  vs.  Cruikshank,  82  Cal.,  592.) 

W.  H.  H.  Hart, 

A  ttoniey-  General. 

308.  When  there  is  no  election,  the  old  Trustees  hold  over.    The 
County  Superintendent  appoints  only  when  there  is  a  vacancy.     Ex- 
•piration  of  a  term  of  office  does  not  cause  a  vacancy.   (People  vs.  Tyr- 
rell, 87  Cal.,  479.)     Should  a  vacancy  occur,   as  provided  by  Section 
996,  Political  Code,  the  Superintendent  should  appoint. 

W.  H.  Layson, 
First  Dcpu ty  A  ttorney-  General. 

309.  Under  Section  1565  Political  Code,  "Each  applicant  for  a 
certificate,  except  temporary,  upon  presenting  his  application,  must 
pay  to  the  County  vSuperintendent  a  fee  of  two  dollars,  to  be  deposited 
to  the  credit  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  and  Library  Fund. 

W.  H.  H.   Hart, 

A  ttoniey  -General. 

310.  It  is  my  opinion  that  State  Educational  and  Life  Diplomas 
granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  accordance  with  Subdi- 
visions   10  and   II,    Section    1521,    of  the  Political   Code,  entitle  the 
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holders  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State.  The  Constitution 
(Art.  1 1,  Sec.  7)  provides  that  the  Legislature  may  prescribe  the  po-w- 
ers  and  duties  of  said  Board,  which  has  been  done.  (Political  Code, 
Sec.  1521;  Subd.  5,  10  and  11.)  W.  H.  Layson, 

First  Deputy  Attorjiey-GencraZ^ 

311.     Section  1621,   Political  Code,    provides  that  school  raoa^>'s 
received  from  the  State  and  County  apportionments  mu.st  be  used  ^:>c- 
clusively  for  the  support   of  the  schools  for   that  school  year  until    sm 
eight  months'  school  has  been  maintained.     The  unexpended  balax:ic^ 
may  be  used  for  the  year  succeeding.   (See  Section  18  of  Article  XI    of 
the  Constitution.)  The  Controller  formerly  made  the  apf)ortionment:    i» 
August  and  February;  but,  on  account  of  the  installment  plan  of  ps^y* 
ing  taxes,  it  has  been  changed  to  July  and  January.     The  apportio^*^' 
raent  made   in  July  by  the  Controller,  and  in  August  by  the  Superi^^' 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  is    from   the  funds  collected  during  ax^^ 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year.     The  Controller  is  right  in  holding  tlm^'^ 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  cannot  make  another  appo^^^ 
tionment  of  State  School  Funds  until  August  next.    The  State  Scho^^ 
Fund  is  described  in  Section  4  of  Article  IX  of  the  Constitution,  an 
embraces  moneys  raised  by  taxation  in  pursuance  of  Acts  of  the  Leg''^ 
islature.    (Section  435,  Political  Code,  Statutes  of  1891,  p.   471.)   It  1^ 
the  duty   of -Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  apportion   th^ 
State  School  Fund.     (Subdivision  4,   Section    1532,  Statutes  of  1891  ^ 
p.  152.)     How  this  is  to  be  done  is  specified  in  Section  1858,  Political 
Code,  vol.  5  of  Codes,  p.  47.     Such  apportionment  will  be  available  for^ 
the  present  fiscal  year,  and  will  occasion  but  little  delay  in  drawing  war- 
rants.    See  Section  8  of  Article  XI  of  the  Constitution. 

W.  H.  H.  Hart, 

Attomev-  GeiteraL 

The  foregoing  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  settles  the  question 
which  has  been  so  frequently  of  late  presented  to  the  State  Superintend 
ent.  The  State  Fund  apportioned  by  the  State  Superintendent  in 
August  will  be  available  in  the  payment  of  claims  accruing  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1892.  The  balance,  if  any,  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  payment  of  claims  outstanding,  or  it  may  be  used  for 
the  year  succeeding.  Of  course  there  will  be  a  short  delay,  as  the  appor- 
tionment by  the  State  Superintendent  cannot  be  made  before  August 
loth,  that  is  until  the  Superintendents  report  the  census  returns  to  this 
ofl5ce.     I  am  of  opinion  that   the   apportionment  ought  to  be  made 
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pon  the  basis  of  the  census  returns  for  189 1;  but  I  have  had  no  ruling 

p)n  this  point.     This  part  of  the  law  needs  amendment;  however, 

r  the  present  I  shall  be   governed   by  the  custom  that  has  hitherto 

prevailed,  unless  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  should  be  to  the 

^£fect  that  the  apportionment  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  census 

returns  of  1891.     Superintendents  will  see  the  necessity  for  having 

tlieir  reports  in  this  office  by  the  ist  of  August. 

Supplies  have  been  sent  to  all  the  counties.  In  some  items  the 
supplies  in  this  office  became  exhausted;  but  as  soon  as  the  State 
X^rinter  can  provide  the  necessary  blanks  the  remainder  will  be  sent. 

The  State  Board,  in  consequence  of  sickness  in  the  family  of  Prof. 
More,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  inability  of  Prof.  Pierce,  of  Chico,  to 
be  present,  did  not  hold  a  meeting  on  March  18th,  as  was  contem- 
plated.    It  is  not  likely  that  a  meeting  will  be  held  before  April  13th. 

I  have  selected  M.  P.  Stone,  of  Grass  Valley,  to  fill  the  position  of 
Chief  Clerk,  made  vacant  by  the  sudden  demise  of  W.  J.  Keightly.  Mr. 
Stone  is  a  teacher  of  many  years  experience;  he  held  the  position  of 
Principal  of  the  Grass  Valley  High  School  for  several  years,  and  is  in 
^U  respects  one  who  will  fill  with  credit  the  position  to  which  he  has 
^en  appointed. 

The  text  book  on  "Civil  Government"  has  been  completed,  and 
^s  soon  as  the  State  Board  can  meet  the  price  of  the  book  will  be 
fixed.  It  will  then  be  subject  to  the  order  of  dealers,  and  others  en- 
titled to  order  State  books. 

Inquiries  are  frequently  made  relative  to  the  Advanced  Geog- 
I'aph}'.  It  will  not  be  ready  before  July,  1893,  if  then.  As  this  office 
is  overburdened  with  inquiries,  it  is  hoped  that  Superintendents  and 
teachers  will  make  note  of  this  item. 

The  time  of  the  State  Superintendent  has  been  so  completely  oc- 
cupied during  the  last  month  that  he  has  been  unable  to  make  a  di- 
gest of  the  opinions  or  decisions  rendered.  These  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Journal. 

Switzerland  has  a  number  of  schools  for  teaching  watch- 
making. 

Prof.  John  Fiske  makes  the  statement  that  there  is  not  a  com- 
petent scientific  man  in  the  world  to-day  who  is  not  an  evolutionist. 
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CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


Prof.  Joseph  LeC'onte  and  family  are  now  in  Italy. 

There  are  3,213  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Jone. 

Of  the  1/202  convicts  in  San  Quentin  213  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

Cha8.  Wetniore  has  succeeded  C.  E.  Croft  in  the  San  Rafael  High  School. 

Concord,  Contra  Costa  county,  will  soon  have  a  handsome  new  schoolhouse. 

A  NEW  ;{t8,000  school  building  is  being  erected  in  San  Leandro,  to  be  completed  in 
June, 

A  $^1,(K)0  school  building  will  soon  be  completed  in  West  Fall  brook  district,  San 
Diego  county. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  of  Alameda,  has  presented  the  new  Wilson  School  of  that  city  with  a 
valuable  miscroscope. 

The  two  ladv  Trust eew  of  Round  Vallev  School  District,  Mono  countv.  recentlv 
painteil  the  schoolhouse  themselves,  and  then  canvasse<l  the  district  and  raised  mone? 
enough  to  supply  the  school  with  new  furniture. 

(iovERNoR  Stanford  has  contributed  $10,()fK)  to  defray  the  expenses  of  of  an  eth- 
nological expcnlition  to  Columbia,  in  the  interests  of  the  World's  Fair. 

PROFh>5soR  Moses,  of  the  State  University,  made  the  statement  on  Charter  Day  that 
during  the  past  twelve  years  a  score  of  men  have  died  in  California,  whose  accumulated 
fortunes  amounted  lo  fully  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  but  they  left  not  a  dollar  to 
(Hlucatioii. 

The  plucky  youn^  sc1hm)1  teacher  of  Trinity  ('enter,  Miss  Ida  Parry,  made  a  trip 
over  Scott  Mountain  on  snowshoes,  where  tlie  snow  is  over  five  feet  deep.  She  came 
alone,  on  a  route  where  there  are  no  stations,  and  where  wild  animals  are  known  to 
exist,  the  <li>tance  being  ihirly  miles.  By  takinjj  this  direct  road  she  saved  a  journey 
of  at  least  \')0  miles. 

('(»L.  .1.  H.  Armstrong,  ttl'  Santa  Kosa.  liasdonotetl  (>-l()  acres  of  redwoo<l  tindier 
UukU  t>n  llie  lvns>ian  river  for  a  State  Botanical  lianlen.  The  tract  is  no\  far  from  the 
Boiieniian  (  lul)'>  campground,  ami  n«)ne  t)f  tlu'  tree**  iiave  In^^n  despoiled  by  the  W(khI- 
nian's  axe.  The  ganlt-n  i>«  lo  he  thrown  open  to  ^nniiner  scliools,  and  as  a  rendezvous  for 
«»i'ienliti«'  an«l  literary  per«-(Hiv  who  (le>ire  to  <i<'  •-ninethin^  of  onr  primitive  rtdwood 
fon-^l*-. 

California's  Educational  Exhibit  at  Chicago. 

v.  M.  Cain])l)ell,  Sujieriiiteiulenl  Monroe  and  the  editor  of  the 
JorRXAi.  were  apj>ointL(l  at  the  last  Mennial  convention  of  Siiperiii- 
teiidenls  as  a  Committee  on  World'-^  Va\v  Ivxhibit,  In  January  last 
the  vState  lioard  of  Ivhication  ap]>ointLMl  Slate  Superintendent  Ander- 
son and  Professor  Childs  to  act  with  the  i^^enikiiien  first  named.  This 
joint  committee  li:ul  a  heariiiL:  heloix  the  World's  h\iir  Commission- 
ers. March  jjd.  ar.d  a^  a  re>ult  a  r.ieetini;  wa-^  aj^pointed  lor  April 
i2th,  an<l  tile  lollowiu;^  i;e:itlemen  were  n.uued  to  represent  the  Uni- 
versities and  jtiivate  a:id  ])arochial  ^ehooK:  Aclinu;  President  Martin 
KelloLTLr.  vState  rniversit\  :  Presidcii  I)avi<l  S.  joidan.  Leland  Stan- 
lord  Jr.  rnu'er^itx  ;  h^ither  \'arsie.  vS.  h\:  Iloniei  ]>.  Spra^^^ne,  Peralta 
Park  vSeminary.  AH  the-e  L;entlemen  will  meet,  'iid  the  lesnlt  of  the 
conference  will  he  made  known  to  tlie  teache:s  ;it  an  early  date.  Cali- 
fornia will  exhibit. 
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OUR  LffiRARY  TABLE. 


BOOKS. 


Word  by  Word,  Primary  and  Advanced.  Introduction  18  and  22  cents, 
respectively.  "An  excellent  spelling  book  on  an  excellent  plan.  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Are  you  beginning  Latin?    Read  the  "Inductive  Latin  Primer,"  by  Harper  &  Bur- 

jge*^  and  "  Ca'sar's  Uallic  War,"  by  Harper  <&  Tolman.     Both  are  excellent.     The  latter 

makes  one  wish  he  could  begin  the  subject  over  again.     It  marks  a  departure  in   the 

Mudy  of  Latin.    Teachers  and  students  get  it.   American  Book  Company,  corner  of  Pine 

and  Battery,  S.  F.     You  will  like  Stewart's  Plane  and  Solid  (ieometry,  by  the  same 

Company. 

Habit  and  its  Importance  in  Education  is  the  title  of  an  essay  in  Ped- 
agogical Psychology,  translated  from  the  German  of  Paul  Radestock,  by  F.  A. 
Caspari.  Do  teachers  want  to  ground  themselves  in  the  philosophy  of  their  art? 
Here  in  a  little  book  that  can  he  slipped  into  the  coat  pocket  and  read  and 
tliought  over  wherever  the  spare  moment  comes,  is  the  book  you  want.  It  is  nu- 
tritious food,  put  up  in  a  small  package.  Send  for  a  copy.  Price,  65  cents,  post- 
paid.   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Mediterranean  Shores  of  America:  or  the  cumatic,  physical 

.V?«*D     meteorological    condition      ok      southern     CALIFORNIA.         By     I*.      C. 

Remondin,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  American  Medical  Association'  of  the 
-American  Public  Health  Association,  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Health  of  California; 
"^^ ice-President  of  the  California  State  Medical  Society  and  of  the  Soulhern  Cail- 
^OT-niri  Medical  Society.  Illustrated  with  forty -five  engraviuj^s  and  two  double- 
I>«ijje  maps.  In  one  handsome  royal  octavo  volume,  176  pages.  Kxtra  cloth. 
P>t"ice  5i-25,  net;  cheaper  edition,  bound  in  paper,  price  75  cents  net.  Tlie  F.  A. 
I->iivis  Co.,  Publishers,  1231   Filbert  street,  Philadelphia. 

Tkachi:rs  and  Superintendents  who  desire  to  inform  tliemselves  as  to  the 
^'liaracter  of  the  schools  abroad  will  find  the  volume  entitled  "Mictmods  of  in- 
-'^"rRicTioN  AM>  Organization  of  the  Schools  ok  Ghrmanv.  bv  John  T. 
'■"riiice.  Ph.  D..  an  exceedingly  interesting  l>o()k.  The  author  is  agent  of  the  Mass. 
^iDard  of  Kducalion,  and  he  has  s<i  arranged  that  inij)ressions  received  from  notes 
^f^kfu  during  visits  to  class  rooms,  and  from  i^areful  com])arison  and  extensive 
'^t:ra(ling,  that  the  reader  receives  a  clear  idea  of  the  subject.  The  book  should  be 
i<^iind  in  every  wide-awake  teacher's  library.  l*rice,  Si  net;  ^\.\^  by  mail.  Lee 
'N:.  .Shepard,  Publishers,  Boston. 

Mj>^'iR>.  IloicirroN,  Miffi.tn  cV  Co.  have  issued  in  the  Itiver^^ide  Lilcratmv  Scrie>. 
=i>!i  <loul>le  nninber  I  N(».  oo',  \V.  .1.  K<)lt"e'>  Kdilioii  of  Scott's  Lady  of  the  J^aki\  the 
"^liiiUMii  every  re>iiect  as  in  the  Student's  Serio,    except  that    it    i«-   hound   in   >lin   paper 

Tliis  edition  is  verv  fullv  illiiMrated  with  •^ketches  taken  iVoiii  tlie  actual  -c*  iu-«  of 
tlic  INk'UJ  ;  it  (.niitains  jin  excellent  iu:ip,  and  ui.iny  critical  and  explanatory  note^  hy 
Mr.  h'ohe ;  and  the  whcde  hook  is  juiuted  from  clear  and  ta>terul  type. 

The  pul)li,s|iers  will  send  the  hook  to  any  one.  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  ."»0  cents.  \\\\< 
heing  the  lowest  priee  at  which  an  Amerii'MU  edition  of  the  "  Liidy  of  the  Lnke"  in  \\ 
romf>lt'tc  U)V\\\  has  ever  l»een  otleretl  to  the  puhlic. 

ShAKR-^FK  VKK'^  TllAfiKDY  OF  II  AMLF.T.  I'or  till'  il>eof  Colh-^e-,  Iliirh  Sclu.«.lv. 
Acaden)ii*s  and  (luhs.      IJy  ('arn>ll  Lewis  Maxcy,  \,  W.  Troy  1  N.  V.  1  Academy. 

It  is  believed  that  }»revi(Mis  edition^  of  Shakespeare  have  inipided  re;ii  prnt:ies>  by 
an  extxss  of  philological  ai.d  textual  critici-«ni.  Mr.  Maxcy  hrin^"^  the  student  to  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  plot  and  a  thorough  and  ai>preciative  fannliarity  with  the   trairedy 
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by  a  scrip's  (»t*  dear  ami  careful  questions  covering  everv  circumstance  of  the  play.  A 
very  few  notes  have  been  addetl  to  explain  pHs«iyiges  winch  would  otherwise  be  unimel- 
ligible.  The  most  famous  ipiotat ions  are  grou|KHi  at  the  end  of  each  act.  There  have 
l>een  added  ^elections  from  theleiuiing  Shakespearean  commentators,  bearins:  upon  tht 
development  of  the  plot  and  upon  the  poet's desiim  in  the  delineation  of  certain  of  tbt 
characters,     (finn  iS:  Company,  Publishers. 

A  I)RTLL  Hook  IX  Kxutjsii. — Allyn  <S:  Bacon,  lioston,  have  publishei!  this  linW 
work  of  100  pages,  compiled  by  (icorge  E.  (iay.  The  book  is  designed  essentiallv -is  a 
drill  l)ook  in  the  usi*  of  English,  and  the  exercises  are  admirably  adapted  to  thai  pur- 
pose. The  rules  governing  correct  usiige  of  our  language  are  revieweii  and  illu-traieii 
so  that  pupils  may  understand  their  application. 

The  exercises  are  then  to  be  presente<l  for  study  and  correction,  errors  are  to  l>e  di*- 
cusse<l,  and  reasons  for  correction  fiirmally  stated. 

The  plan  oflhebookis  practical,  and  teachers  will  recognize  its  merits.  Intro- 
ductory pi  ice  4o  cents.  .Vllyn  cV  Hacon  have  also  published  in  attractive  form,  *' Stud- 
ies in  E.i:;lish  Composition,"  by  Harriet  J^.  Keeler,  teacher  of  composition  in  the 
Cleveland  High  S.'hool.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  teach  pupils  the  art  of  compiWi- 
tion  rather  than  to  teach  them  how  to  criticise;  and  the  great  number  of  excellent  mwi- 
els  provided,  as  well  as  the  numerous  suggestions  given,  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage the  young  writer. 

MAGAZINES. 

Thk  Century  has  entered  into  the  fight  for  good  roads.  See  the  April  num- 
ber. 

Thk  Classical  ReviriC,  an  educational  monthly  (except  two  autumn  months;, 
of  high  order,  published  by  Giun  &  Co.,  Boston.  A  journal  especially  intended 
for  the  High  school  and  College.  Yearly  subscription  \\jt\\  numbers)  twelve  shil- 
lings (;f3.) 


Business  Notes. 


I><Mi(l.  Miad  c>i:  (  <>.  want  a^reius  to  handle  thi-ir  great  work.  The  International  Cy- 
clopaHlia,     Tearliers  wlin  want  to  make  mom  y  diiniij^  vacation  >hould  send  for  terms. 

A     IlOl>KnnIJ>    Ni:(  i:»ITY. 

KvtTy  ptipcr  wo  fako  iipti^lls  tin*  saino  ««l<  ry:  Humphrey's  SpeciHoi  have  lK?eomt*  a 
hou-rhoid  iKM-«>^-.ity.  A  ca*-*-  nf  ilicm  in  the  hoiiM-  otUMi  >*ave>.  hundrinis  of  dollars  in  d»H.'- 
tor«-'  bilK. 

\\    i:n  ri:i:iMM-iN<.  m  \n. 

Macon.  M(»..  March  10,  \<\vi. 

<\\WK'\\  (  ity  Silver  and  NirUcl  IMatiiii;  '  "o.,  Ivi-^t  St.  Linii-.,  111.: 

1  n-ad  .Mi>-.  Uailry'v  tv\|uii(ii(c  •.fUim;  uaim-<.  and  am  tcmptc<l  to  trive  my  e.xperi- 
cni'c  plaiinii.  1  paid  >">  I'or  nnc  nf  ilie  (^ntM  n  lMalii>,  tor  jtlating  gold,  silver  or  nickel.  I 
had  no  tmulih-  to  uct  all  ilu-  kiiiv  «•■>.  !'«»rks,  <poons,  (•a>tois  and  jewelry  I  could  jdate.  Tin- 
ti^"^l  wock  1  made  >"_'7  <  lrai-  pi<ilil.  I  lie  <;ernnd  >'_'."J.  I<>.  and  am  now  avcragini;  >Jl")  per 
week.  I  lia\  ••  ad\  i-i.tj  a  miiiil).i-  < ii"  my  tVieinU  t<'  try  \\\\^  bn^iiic^^-'.  and  they  are  all 
dnim:  Well.  riif  marliim- i- <Diiij>l«t('.  and  do,  •«  t  he  work  rapidly.  I  can  niake  a>^  nrich 
-ellin'.^  1 'laid--  a-  plaiiuL:.       I  Ioj/mil;  my  i-xpi-i  i«-iice  will  henelil  others. 

1  am  yonr>  truly, 

r..  <  I.  Stookev. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 

The altenJaiic«  ni  HurTanI  iIih  year  U  2,(m8. 
Mli'llioAN  lia*  772  hu™  in  her  iwo  reform  W'liools. 

State  Superinlt'tHlenl  Winaiis,  uf  Knnijiis,  h:is  foniK'rlr   u  liritkhiyer  in  Ati'liiKon. 
MiSNEAniMM  liiiH  r)41l  lenclierH  in  lier  public  -cliucK     In  INS]  iliere  were  hut  IS'.. 
A  WOMAN  anil  her  l«-i>  mnj  iiri'  Mieniber*  of  the  Freshmeii  ela-sHof  (lie  I'liiviTnily 
of  Kentucky. 

univemiiy  fities  of  Kunijie. 

SiXTY-TllBEKtitudentHare  now  tuid  lo  he  workiiij;  their  way  ihroHj-h  Yule  (.'ollene, 
o'ld  I>ayinK  all  iheir  e:i|ienM»<. 

TiiK  Commeicial  Gazelle,  at  PitlnbiirK,  well  wiyc  iJuil  when  a  \in\  teaseii 
•*•  either  fear  or  re»|>ert  hLi ."Liporiors,  heU  like  it  kite  wittiiHitn  tail. 

A  i-iJMi-ti^OKY  HchiKil  law  went  Into  efiecl  thruiiftlioiil  Mexif)  im  Jimnary  Ist.  All 
Pat«ni>i  must  scnil  their  children  of  hcIiooI  bkp  lo  (wliool  or  be  Kninl.  .Noiwomiilianee 
*itli  ihis  law  will  Inml  imrenlH  in  jail  for  llie  wi-onil  or  thin!  ollenw. 

Am>  now  comes  ii  Kreiib  scbtiol  fiiniiliirc  coinliiniitioii,  into  wliirli  mosi  of  the  int. 
('*>rlBnl  whiioi  furniture  Knii- of  (bis  country  hiive  Uvn  alHorlHil,  II  i-^  knuwii  ;i"  llie 
^'niieil  Slme«  Soliool  Kiiriiitiiie  <'oin|>any,  wllli  a  eajiilal  of  two  luillioii!'. 

WON'T   ONE  OP  THESE  DO   FOR   YOU? 

^pi^^f^C*i^^^\J*'  4000  Vacancies  for  Neit  Year ! 


^^^"^^^  5v4^ 


and  Pr.,r<"..r~    76  NL.nniil  SrWirriiuiimls  uii.nVa.licr^  ,  J95  I'ltii.ii.al 

T™7afBel"u"ill'^«/c..lHillKli.tlI"'l'  iljliic   s,.   v:.,\y .  y^  v-akv^   imi    i 11 

dnrinn  ihesriiM'ii.    TIiHih  cIik:  In  thi-  League  bein^  the  best ;  cavei 
field;   and  havlns  the  confidence '>f^>luii.l   ikninU  im.l  T.-..ih.i 


A.  m-:t;AMAN. 

neiClHtcr  ?low.  TEE  :ALIF!E:TIi  LEilJE  IEi:HE2:  S-iEiU 
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Fbks  public  schools  are  not  so  modem  as  we  generallj  tappoee.  Tlie  MkMagii 
found  among  the  laws  of  Charonidas  for  Thurinm  (B.  C.  446) :  **ThaX  the  dukbfa  ol 
the  citiiens  should  learn  to  write,  and  the  city  should  pay  the  maattt  wages." 

A  schoolma'am,  at  Peoria,  111^  shot  twice  at  the  CStj  Superintendent  becsoKibe 
had  been  dismissed.  As  she  missed  him  the  first  time,  and  onl  j  hit  his  ear  the  teooni 
time,  the  people  of  Peoria  have  condnded  that  the  Bupertnteodent  was' right  whcnk 
refused  to  allow  her  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 

The  red  color  of  the  markings  on  Jupiter  are  beliered  by  Prof.  Barnard,  of  Lick 
Observatory,  to  be  an  indication  of  their  age,  the  spots  or  markhogs  (other  than  tbelnl 
white  spots)  being  dark  or  black  on  first  appearance,  but  afterwards  beoomiqg  red.  Hic 
great  red  spot  seems  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  A^.  £.  Journal  of  Educaiiom  remarks  that  Mrs.  Kate  Douglass  Wiggin  h 
"sweeping  everything  before  her"  in  her  parlor  talks  and  edncati<MUil  lectures  in  Nev 
England.  There  is  no  woman  that  just  meets  the  needs  of  the  hour  as  she  docL  In 
training,  in  literary  flavor,  and  in  peraonality  she  is  all  that  the  best  edncational  thought 
seeks. 

A  BILL  has  been  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  Senate  providing  that  wheat 

sshooUeacher  has  reached  sixty  years  of  age,  after  thirty  years*  public  service,  he  or 

she  may,  at  his  or  her  own  demand,  be  retired  at  half  pay,  and  when  he  or  she  reachei 

sixty-five  years  the  school  authorities  may  retire  him  or  her,  of  their  own  accord,  oo 

half  pay. 

In  Boiiton  there  is  a  strong  movement  in  favor  of  "parental  schools^  for  the  bed 
boys  who  are  not  as  yet  criminalH.  The  plan  is  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  "bad  boy^ 
be  placed  in  :i  sclinol  under  a  house-father  and  a  house-mother  and  a  teadwr,  *lwtt 
they  HJiall  Ik*  taught  correct  morulK  nnd  a  love  for  learning.  Utopian?  PerhapiL  At 
any  rate  it  wo  lUI  give  the  public  school  teacher  a  chance  to  live,  and  the  good  boys  and 
^irU  of  tiie  |Mil»Ii(*s(>!i(r>U  a  ch;in;>e  at  that  \x\vi!^<^  part  of  the  te4icher*sHtrength  and  atten- 
tion that  is  now  worse  than  waste<l  on  the  "bad  boy." — Pop.  Ediwator, 


1  f  yon  want  to  make  nion*  dear  ni(»ncy  than  yon  ever  made  in  your  life,  send  for  cir- 
lars  and  price  iifihe  <^ueen  IMaler;  for  gold,  silver,  nickel,  copi»er  and  hraw  plating;  cin 
be  nsi'd  hy  any  one.  IMales  Ijcaniifnlly,  and  eipial  to  the  tinc^t  new  work.  Every  class 
t)l*;;oods  or  nu'ials.  Twentv  dolhirs  a  <lav  can  be  easily  made.  Addre**  Queen  Citv  Sil- 
ver  an<i  Nickel  IMaiiiig  (  »».,  Knsi  Si.  Lonis,  111. 


PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  MAPS.  """  '"i:;^  p.... 

No  School  Need  Longer  be  without  Good  Maps. 

Latest  political  clian^cs  ;  clear  colors;  not  overloa<le(l  with  details;  can  be  seen 

at  a  distance. 

..  ( T\\rri:i>  St.\ti:s,  North  Amkrica,  Soi'Th  Ami:kr.\,  )  whoic.seiof»cven,on 

.>(  K^ti    }  Viuiii'h      \mv     A».iMr4     Tin-'   Woki  n  '.  stronj;  manilla  paper. 

J/</AnV  J  1-MvUlh.   ASIA.   .-Ai  KICA.    1  HI.   W  OKIJ).  .  tvHet  ted  for  hanging 

^       K  —I  M/e.  ;v)x|u  inches,  i—  Kmijly,  ?Koo. 

tit^A  inaji  of  C'l/Wi.'i/'/  ami  otic  of  I\ilestinr,  mjiiu'  size  and  sty'.c.  f\;r  .-iinciay  schools. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.p  Publishers,  5  Somerset  St.,  Bostoa. 


THE  J.  DEWING  COMPANY, 

PiWishers,  Manufacturers  .^  School  Furnishers 

■      ALL    THAT    SCHOOLS    BUY 

AT  THK  LOWEST  i'OSSIBLE  PRICES. 

^est  School  Desk  in  the  World, 

THE     IMPROVED     AUTOMATIC. 

i  Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs. 
Newest  and  Best  Wall  Maps. 

Fullest  Line  of  Useful  Charts. 

Most  Useful  and  Durable  Apparatus. 

LibraT7  Books  in  Serviceable  Bindings. 
Book  embracert  in  tlie  various  lists  adople.i  l>y  Slate,  County  ami  City 
Boards  of  Kducatioil.     Send  Onitrs  early.     Satipfaclioii  giianiiiteed. 

THE   J.    DEWING    COMPANY, 


ij  narket  Street, 


B^^$5  to  $15  ".rji^t.s^      w^ 

Wir      Mausiwn 


~rancIBco,  cal. 


i  Horsford's  Acid  Pliospliate, 


iiuied,  will  tind  in  llic  Add 
mvi  nj;reenlil(>.  Knilvfiil  and 
liitil.  yivintt  reiiewtd  Blrength 

'-I,  I'orliiind,  Me.. RMys: 


.11-  friri 


r<ii)e.l 


.■iju*  debility, 


Descriotive  Pamphlet  Free- 

CREEK  """''OSO  CntmC'l  tVOffW,  PH0VIOeilC£,  fl.  L 
'■'■  ^''}-}^r\  IIHiv»m  (jf  MulBllliitw  niiil  Tmilullons. 

Hurellie  won!  "HortrordV 

iiilk. 


J.  K.   P£1«S0L,         I 
ATTORNEY  AT  LAW,    { 

Rooms  jci  and  31,  | 

?  Broadway,         Oakl.\nd,  Cal.' 


CHRMISTRV. 

i.  mmi  CUNNINGUAK.  F.  C.  S., 
Analytical  aod  Consultiag  Cbemlsl 

4  Ciiroaicle  Buil<liii){.        tiHn  FrHiicisco. 


.j^H.';^"?''"KSkY7o^\:s''s^c«^^l".^^^^^^      .  FIELD  SEMINARY. 


7*9    Market    Street, 


SIERRA 


NORMAL  COLLEGE 
Busineaa   Inslfhris. 

Ill  KN,   CAI,. 

[D.  H.  »,,  iTrHldent. 


nOUBLE  ENTRY  BOOKKEEHKC 


WASBINtiTON  COLLEGE  i^f' 

viugian,  Catifai 


M  Thorougbly  Taugbt  In  SU  Weeks  or  in  Pomoua  College,  ,„!,^r„'/r"!r"S;- 

Unlimited  Course  Free.   |uJp°",,'i;p^«Si"-"'-  •?--"-t«^- 

.bton',  Re^tia. 


Cosmetic  Surgery. 
DR.   GEO.    G.   GERE, 

of  Fflcia]  or  Ptavsical 
lid  Dcformilics  a  Spccultji. 


TTheLibraryof  American  Literature  SaajsiO 

llwlllpayyoiitollitacrtbywltliiBtoC.LWEBSTEBtCO.,67FmhAve.,MewYorlt.B 

\v.  T  (;arratt&co. 

BELL  AND  BRASS  FOUNDRY. 


Bells  for  Chu 


shes,  Schools.  Fan 

//,)'/    Mixliinriy.   Iron    IHpe, 


Coraer  FreioODt  and  Naloma  Sis., 


^i^iSHiNG  Tackle; 


Outing  Goods. 


S'JMMKR     SPORTS. 


®--FIRE  ARMS,     AMMUNITION,-® 


JLABROUGH,  GOLCHER  k  CO. 

f  605  Market  Street. 

Calaloi^uif  Free.  Grand  HoTFr.  Block. 


^Wonder.    ^    Wonder. 

^m    llent  JloxnUtiee  in  piiHinex*y 

^mS^onder  3£at,    ^[ower  and   'Jeaifier   Store, 

^^P  1024,   lOae,  1028   MA.RKET  ST.. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
^S=s  SaV0t  §ti>ch.  ^^s  5555  iotv  )£lricc».  ^^ 

Tbe  San  Francisco  Husiness  College 

superior  iiiducetneiit>  to  young  people  who  wish  to  prepare  themselve*  for 

T-support.     Lar^e  attenilance  and  spleniHiJ  at'comiiiodstioiis.    Enter  now.    Cot- 

■  'lice  solicifcil.     AJiln-ss    s.  F.  Busihesi  CoUfOl,  t236MAHi'  Sr..S'r  finMe.tn. 


/h    r      r\r\      Aq.I    a   Utte    .-/.l/yiAVC.-J.V   P/J'CK   procures   H 

\A        I    I  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WITHIN  100  HOURS.   Ho  Tei 

\4/    1  •  \y  \y      H.  ft.  HtarUwenlher  Co.  120  Siitran  a,  ; 


fifSt-C 

Teacher. 


i 


Every  Teacher   Should 

Own  a  Diiftionary. 


Fifteen-Cent  Reading  Matter 

Jhe  ^iueF|ide  l^iteratuFe  ^erie| 

I  Sixly-three  numbers  already  published,  containing  compkle 
masterpieces  from  the  writings  of 


V  WADBWORTK  L 

JOHN  GRHENLSAP  WHITTIRK 

KATHANIEI-  HAWTHORNE 
JAMEa  RUSSELL  I,OWEX,L 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 


■(  ANDERSEN 


With  Introductions,   Portraits,   Biographical  and  Historical  Sketches 
and    Notes, 


Primary,      Grammar     tanci      Higli      Schools. 

I      Single  Numbers,  15  Cents  Each,  Net. 


RECENT  ISSUES. 

N«.47.  48.  Fables  and  Folk  Stories.  In  Two  Parts.  THE  FABLES  AND 
FOLK  STORIES,  Co.vPtKTK,  Iiavt  also  been  published  in  one  volume,  in 
board  covers.  Bt  40  tents, 

Ntt.49.  .sa  Hans  Andersen's  Stories.  New  Translation.  In  Two  Parl.s,  The 
Iwo  parts  of  HANS  ANDERSEN'S  STORIES  have  also  been  published  in 

N»47,48.49at]<i5oaredesiguecl'as  SECOND  READERS. 

Sb.  si.    Eip  Van  Winkle  and  other  American  Essays.  From  the  Sketch  Book 

of  Washinntou  Irving. 
So.  5J.    The  VoFftge  and  other  English  Essays.    I'rotii  the  Sketch  Book  of 

W«5hiiij;lon  Irving-     The  two  uiimhers,  siso  tmunJ  together  in  one  volume, 

."-■"•SJ.    Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.    R<tiied  by  w.J.  Rolfe.    With  copious  ootes 

ami  [uiiiienju^  illusUatiuMa-      ^Douhlr   Xumhtt.    fo  teii/s.i 

No  M.    Bryant's  Sella,  Little  People  of  the  Snow,  ami  Other  focms. 


A  DeBcrlptlv 


ir.  givli 
111  be  a 


:able  of  ( 


nta  of  each 
1  appiicatio 


Tiber  of 


Wished  by  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO., 


Battery  and  Pink  Sts., 


S-\N'  Francisco,  Cal, 


The  Greatest  Men  in  the  World's  History 

H«vt  lixd  icmuiUfll.lt  iiK"H*nci  till  ii...iii.  ^i  sk.iI  tai.iaiu.  «li>,  Lmw  Uic  uaimai 
of  nil  llic  men  in  tlieir  cammiDd*.  or  of  nitn-liiint  prince*  whu  «jul<t  instanlljr  qm 
prien  in  Itie  priucipal  mubcis  ot  tbe  vorld,  nrr  Ainlliir.  A  sligUI  iuT»li)tiiliaB  wttl  ab^ 
that  Hie  luwn  BiiweiBrDl  buniDaa  meii  ate  ponsnanl  of  tronilerful  IDCmotlts.  TtlF  1«i 
of  finnnce  rnrcly  neck  uiblaiicc  lilt  ■  fisMte  oi  n  nimc.  ■nd  ace  thHii  slile  Id  act  iBiI  to 
while  other  nun  are  invntigating.  li  la  IhU  |«irer  whieh  enalile*  millionaire  o^ial 
merehanl  ptiiicFsanil  rallfujil  kings  lo  auipriac  the  world  liy  ihc  Iranuttiuii  orao  avpcrc 
impossible  anioiiiit  of  bosiuets  during  theshorl  hoiin  of  ■  nnirkinii-day. 

The  (raining  of  the  menmr}'  ahould  be  the  liasisof  educalkm.    The  demand*  of  cmBVcnJ 
life  are  daily  tiecoining  oiieroaa:  more  deinils  musi  be  luaateie'],  mure  !ikU  and  Bgara 
merobcred.    Only  Hie  (lofseuiir  of  a  powerlul  mcmoiy  can  win  soit  hold  ■  chief  poaniM 
the  world  of  work. 

The  Mastery  of  Memorizing,     i^^^^o^ 

JAKES P,  DOWHS,  Publisher, ''^S"^  243  BroadW3y,«EW  YORK.M' ^  ^" 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLORffiDIAT 

Revised  Edition  of  1892.    Just^Out. 


'4^Si^  „„„„  „.„„,„„ 

____MJ^» 

^yn  *'f  o  uc'h  *&!''co -Vwa  r  re  fr."^>& 

IRVING  INSTITUTE. 

FOR  YOUNG   LADIES. 

FIFTKENTK   ytur.    Eijthlem    Ptoff^ott  nod 
Tc«cher«.    itvery  home  camion  end   care, 

aort    Modern    I^npinKW,    Vocal    mid    Insttu. 
mcnlnl  Millie,  DrawInK  aad  PainlioK. 
Hot  calBUisiii  or  mforniation,  address 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Ohurclt,  A.  M., 


I 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION  SERIES, 

VOL.  XIX 

NOW  READY. 

Baldwin's  Psychology 
applied  to  the  Art  of 
Teaching,     lamo.    395 

pages.     Price,  $r.5o. 


T  paycholofical  iiur 
the  lubjcct  Uial  hav 


D.  ATFLETOVt  ft  00.,  PubUshers, 
1, 3  and  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


JOHN  F.   LYONS 

JIattxj  Public  and  CommlfBloner  of  Df  cda  for  all 
~---B  and  TcrrlCoria.    Offlw:   607  Moiilmmery 
•   "-'--■iDne  WS9.    N'oUrial  BiuliiifSoanbe 
irboalnGH  hoim  at  hli  Hatldence. 

Sl..flaii  nanclMn.    Telephcine  SMtEon,  Pine  and 


BUNTING 


When  ynii  huy  Flags  you 
want  the  best.  Government 
Stamlard  is  the  best;  the 
largest  Hag  dealers  in  the  U. 
S.  are  G.  W.  SIMMONS 
&  CO.,  Oak  Hall,  Boston, 
Mass.  Dealers  in  Military 
Uniforms.  Writi?  lor  a 
Flag  Catalogue. 

FLAGS. 


NUMPHREry  SPECIFIC  No.  (0 


1AVE  mw/  Final !!■■. 


... 


frwy^y>^<i>^^w^w^»»'T^»www^^ 


!  Government  Lands 


For  Homes  or  Investment ! 
In  California. 

Finest  level  farming  lands. 

Rich,  black  soil,  ready  to  plow. 

Large,  fine  valley,  railroad  through  it. 

Water  ditches  now  building. 

Mild  climate,  free  fuel,  cheap  lumber. 
I        Work  at  good  wages  there   now. 
t        Land  can  be  taken  without  residence. 


A 


t         Special  to  Teachers. 

This   is    good.      Investigate.      You    can    get    good 
^    land  and  stay   at    home.      Send    stamp    for    full    in- 

N    formation  to 

\  FRED.  W.  LAKE,  Secretary, 

s 

!;  6  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco. 

s 

s 
s 

::  Spend    Your    Vacation 

J  in   Honey  Lake  Valley,  j 


llVERSITY   OK    CALIFORNIA.  . 


.  MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT. 


^^P 

FACULTY. 

Presfdent  of  ihi  UutTetilly 

IHURTuaFP.  M-  Q  .  K.ucritu. 

rof  M-n«l 

n   Klc 

Pro'ejHi-o 

Pri.itiiilw  and  p 

■T  A.  MC1.BAN,  M.  D.,  PrortsK 

lical  and  Oi) 

er»ti«SutKcry,  L 

TAYLOR,  M.  D..  Proftssor  of  Pt 

nciple 

Bud  Pr«cllc 

a  MEdica  an 

1  U<;dlcal  Chemift 

of  Chjldrcti 

SBH.  POWKRS,  A,  M..  M,  D. 

-rornao 

r  of  OphlJi. 

motog>  and  Om^of 

VXTT  KBRR,  A.  M.,  M.  B..  C.  M.,  Pfofe 

swrofClini 

Bl  Medicine. 

LD  A.  D'AMOONA.  A.  8,,  M.  D 

rf^r  of  Phyif 

ogv. 

LAS  W.  MONTGOMERY.  M.  E 

OMGTON  DODGE.  M  D..  Profc 

Borof 

hempeuUcs 

[  W.  ROBERTSON,  A,  B,.  M.  D..  Lr 
TON  HOFFMAN.  M.  D.,  Leclutn 
KtJBNGFELD,  Fh.  C.Fb.  D.,Le( 


Rl 


RBAT.  Ph.  G..  M  D.,  Demons 


>  ItgKlar  And /^elintnary  Timt.    The  Am 
k*.    Ttae  Rrptlar  Ttrm  besinn  June  lit  aud 


ioii»areheldthtee'UniesBweek.  "        '  .  ■  of 

>  dinecliDK  loom  ia  opcD  IhrouKfaouI  the  CDtlie  year.    Malerial  i>  abundanl  and  C0119 


■a  IhBllheronrasof 


aif", 


■inner  10  those  fleekim  n  eoiaplele  sod  sy!i(emati'>.' 
The  fac.lili»  for  hcd  ^ide  atiuTv  have  bern  Inrvdy 


a  higher  drg 


eof 


"■-•haiiallendedfalDifullvlhreereRular  cour^ex  .if  Wlure*  ami 

■, .._.   ...   ....   -,,„„  n<  frri,   it  ' ■■' 

Medical  School  b 


}  SUPPLDfflENTAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Everett's  "Ethics  for  Young  People,"  (New.) 

Seeley's  "Duty,"  (New.) 

Comegy's  "A  Primer  of  Ethics,"  (New.) 

Fry's  "Geof^raph}'  Teacher  with  Modeling,"  (New.) 

Fry's  "Brooks  aud  Brook  Basius,"  (New.) 
'    Davidsou's  "Reference  History  of  United  States," 

Hall's  "Our  World  Reader,"  No.  i. 

Ballou's  "Footprints  of  Travel." 

Montgomery's  "Leading  Facts  of  American  History, "(New.) 
I  Montgomery's  "Leading  Facts  of  English  History,"  (New.) 
BMontgoniery's  "Leading  Facts  of  French  History,"  (New.) 
f  Myers'  "General  History." 
rJIacy's  "Our  Government."  (Revised  Edition.) 
I  Knox'  "Language  Lessons." 

TarbelFs  "Lessons  in  English,"  (Parts  i  and  2,  New.) 

Stickuey's  Readers. 

Classics  for  Children. 

PAYOT,  DPHA'm  &  CO.',  p'ntMd'Bamry  Sis"!of  fXgINN,  Oaklud. 


HAHNEMANN  HOSPITAL   COLLEGE. 


OF  SAN"   FRANCISCO.  CAL- 


Tbe  Aaonal  Sessioa  commeDces  Ha;  1st,  ui  contiDaes  Smn  lostlis. 


INSTfiUCTION  IS  THOROUGH  IN  ALL  DEPABTMENTS, 

[■Embmciiig  a  Three   Xean'  Cnxli'.l  Coui'se  of  liul:iitio  ami   Clink-nl   Lecturo^ 
pRiclic.il   work   in   Di-.peti'iury,   Lnlwraliiry   oml  Dls«cling 


I  Tlic  brndng  suinnier  rlininie  of  '^nn  I'l 

,  tnedicsl  ktuiluni.  Maleriiil  for  iliiHoeiion  i 
[  |)n>perlic8  of  tlic  cliiniite,  decnniposilion  mi 
I  af  ■luloniy.  b^  cadnver,  tliruUKliout  ilie  1 
liRrlicalnrti,  udilr 


inciwo   alVen    smcisl    Mtnctloa* 

I   nliiinilniU.  ana   owing 

'  bo  wi  r«tnnleil  aa  lo  permit  ihe 


I 


W.  A.  DEW£V,  M.  D.,  Registrar, 

824  Sutter  Street,   San  ; 
'  G.  E.  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  Dean.  520  Sutler  Street. 


Tk  Greatest  Men  in  the  World's  History 


ria.  The  Blarici  o(  great  opuini  who  ivtv  ttiE  itamea  or  facci  i 
iiandt,  or  of  nicrdhanl  princes  whii  eaiilil  insunlly  quole  tb*  \ 
Els  af  l)ie  vtnrtri,  ere  familiar.    A  allghl  iiivesligsUaii  trill  show 


The  liaining  of  Ihe  memory  'hauld  be  the  basis  of  ediicatluii.    The  demands  orcommirciBl 
life«r«d»ilybrcoiiiiii«Duerou»;  more  demils  mu-d  he  manlered,   more  fnel.  add  figures  re- 

Iht  world  of  work. 


The  Mastery  of  Memorizing.     iPA  p^os^- 

aHESP,  DOWKS,  Publisher, "^i;"  243  Broadway,  HEW  YORK. H*  A  ''*'°' 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPEDIA 

REVISED  EDITION  OF  1892. 


The  BeslReady-RefereQce  Cyclopffidia  in  t!ie  Englisli  Language. 


''''■ColuKy,  Bloxrapliy.  Educallon.  tCI) 


iIltlCB,  tici>Kr»ph>. 


SOLD  FOR  CASH  OR  OK  EASY  PAYMENTS.    AGENTS  WANTED. 


MEAD  &  CO.,  Subscription  Department, BroadwaJ'^ 


Iway.NT.      M 


J.    K.    PEIRSOL, 
1  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Rooms  30  and  31. 
957  Broadway,         Oakland,  Cal. 

i  ci.iHlih.ulli.T.!.  bring  rniial.  a.ilsry  STJn.  andi, 
.jBail»fly  fuf*  p«id  lo  Office  if  cugsgca.  Kn-f  1 
Jclost  rffrrei.«  and  Hlfnd,ltc«tAunipe<l' i 

" " l^^^l 


lA.  AUCHIE  CUNNIHGHAH,  F.  C.  S.,  lU 
I      Aaalytlcti  and  Coosaltlog  Cheoltt, 

14  Chronicle  BuiMhij;,        San  Francisco. 


H.  M   LITILE.  PRivAiKL* 

PsnmiDshlp.ElocDtlooACommercl&IBnflefeei 


SIERRA 


NORMAL  COLLEGE 

Buslnsss   Inilitute. 

AriiTKN.  c  \i.. 

M.  W,  WARD,  II.  S.,  PreHldenl. 

DOUBLE  ENTRY  BOOKREEPiKG 
Thoroughly  Taught  In  Six  Weets  or  m 

Unlimited  Course  Free. 


i 


FIELD  8EMINAKT. 


iWASHlHfiTOH  COLLEGE  ,„*  if.d 


'  CirUlaKUC,  addrns. 

I,  m»X  tnlngtini.  Calil 


id  Addrcs  for  heit  Intert-'t  nile,  "  Free.' 
S.    M.    TARM. 

Eooiu  49.  No.  1170  Market  Street. 


Cosmetle  Surgery. 
DR.   GEO.    G.   GERE. 

Coireclion  of  Facial  or  Physical     Ble 
tslies  aiiU  Deformities  a  Specially. 

•  Ifli™   iiolll-' 


TThe  Libraryof  American  Literature?;^?iS?0 

ltwlllpayyoiitollrnloirtbywrltlnqtBC.LWEBSTERfcC0.,67FmbAve.,WewYorl[.B 
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W.  T.GARRATT&Cl 
BELL  AND  BRASS  FOUNDRY, 

Bells  for  Churches,  Schools.  Farms.  J 

Any  SIK.    Equal  in  lone  to  any  miide. 

Pumps,  IrrigatioH  Machinery.  Iron  t^eA 
Hngtiieetf'  Supplifi. 

Corner  FnmoDt  and  Hatoma  Sts.,        Sin  FrucI* 


Cooper   Medical    College 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE  PACIFIC, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


FACULTY. 

L.  C  Lane,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S..  Kng.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  President. 

C.  N.  Bllinwood,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

A.  Barkan,  M  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 

J.  H.  Wythe,  M.  D..  LL  D..  F.  R.  M.  S..  Professor  of  Microscopy  and  Histology. 

Henry  Gibbous,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  f^ofe^sor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 

Joseph  O.  Hirschfelder.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

Clinton  Cashing.  M.  D.,  Profes.sor  of  Gynecology. 

W,  D.  Johnston.  M.  D..  Profcs.sor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

R  H.  Plummer.  A.  M.,  M.  I)..  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Kng.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

CbaA.  H.  Steele.  A.  M.,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Samael  O.  L  Potter,  A.  M  .  M.  D..  M.  R.  C.  P..  Bng..  I'rof.  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine* 

C.  N.  Bllinwood,  M.  D.,  Acting  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

W.  ft.  Whitwell.  A.  M..  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Mental  piseases. 

Cbas.  E-  Panium,  M.  J>.,  Adjunct  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy,  and  Demonstrator. 

A.  Albert  Abrams,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  to  the  Chair  of  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Demonstrator 

6.  P.  Hanson,  M.  D..  Adjunct  to  the  Chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Xlie  College  Ballcllns:, 

n&e  gift  of  Professor  Lane,  is  an  imposing  brick  and  stone  structure,  five  stories  and  basement  in 
bcif^t,  and  having  a  frontage  of  eighty  feet  on  each  of  two  streets. 

Xlie  Xliree-Vear  Carrlculum 

la  adopted  by  this  College ;  attendance  upon  three  Regular  Courses— at  least  one  in  this  instttn 
tion — being  ubligatury.  A  matriculation  examination,  or  other  evidence  of  possessing  a  fair 
cdacatiou.  will  be  required  on  entering. 

Tlie  Refftilar  Coarse 

of  Lectures  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  of  each  year,  and  continues  until  Novem- 
ber.   It  is  thus  a  Summer  course,  contrary  to  the  general  usage. 

Tlie  Intermediate  Course 

CommeDceson  the  second  Monday  in  January  of  each  year,  and  continues  nearljr  four  months. 
It  is  of  great  assistance  as  a  preparatory  .<«tep  to  the  Regular  Course,  and  as  offering  the  fullest 
opportunities  fur  the  prosecution  of  diss^ection.  Although  attendance  upon  this  course  is  not 
ODiiflrstory,  except  in  the  graduating  year,  it  is  earnestly  recommeuded  ihat  all  attend  it  who 
can  possibly  do  »>o. 

Clinics  are  g^ven  regularly  at  the  City  and  County  Hospital  (450  beds)  aud  the  Morse  Dis- 
peuwiry,  where  several  thousand  ])atients  are  treated  annually. 

Requireiiiciits   for  Gradnatioti. 

I.    The  candidate  niusst  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

A  Must  have  attended  three  Regular  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures,  one  of  which  must  have 
been  delivered  in  this  institution,  and  iv.'o  Courses  of  Clinical  Instructiun.  Attendance  upon  the 
Intermediate  or  Winter  Course  will  not  fill  the  conditioiis  of  this  requirement. 

3.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  one  Course  of  Practical  Anatomy  in  the  dissecting  room. 
nnil  present  evidence  of  having  dissected  the  entire  subject. 

4.  He  must  write  a  Medical  Thesis,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  Faculty  on  or  before  the  ist  of 
October. 

5  He  must  have  pa<«sed  successfully  the  examinations  required  by  the  Faculty,  and  have 
piaid  all  fees  due  the  Colleae. 

Oraduates  from  other  Medical  Colleges  in  good  standiug,  desiring  to  attend  lecture.*:,  are  re 
qnired  to  matriculate  only.  Those  desiring  the  degree  are  required,  in  addition,  to  present 
•ntisfactory  testimonials  ofcharacter  and  professional  stauaing,  to  submit  to  examination  i  -  the 
▼mriona  branches,  and  to  pay  a  fee  of  fiAy  dollars. 

Boarding. 

fltndents  may  obtain  good  rooms  and  board  at  prices  varying  from  five  to  ten  dollar*;  per  week 
Ail   further  Informatiou   that,  may  be  desired  can  be  obtained  by  applying  in  person  or  b^ 
t^rtter  to 

EX2?B7  9XBBC27S,  Jr.,  M.  D..  Sean  of  the  Ficultj. 

Or  Wm.  FrrcH  Cbbnby,  M.  D.,  Secretary.  930  Po.k  St  ,  cor.  Geary,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Book 
Company's 


Latest  Issues 


^^  I»a 

'  fit.. 


Uavles^s  New  Elementary  Algebra. 


.boratory  Manual  of  Cbemlstry. 

;.  Annvlrong  aad  Jaiacs  K.  Norton,    iiruo,  clalb,  iiiver*-    Jiut  piibliUie^ 

Shoup*D  History  and  !>iclence  of  Education. 


Harper^s  Inductive  Latin  Primer. 
vKarper  an<l  Tolman's  C<esar. 


Appleton's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic. 


Winslow's  Principles  of  Agriculture. 


IStewart*8  Plane  nnd  Solid  Geometry. 
Peterman's  Elements  of  Civil  Government. 


i 


Appleton's  School  Physics. 

By  John  D  QiiBrliFi.bn*,  A   M,.M   tl:   Alfrert   M.   Miivir,   Ph.D.:   SUM  W  

Fisiids  K.  Cipher.  A.  M..  Ftancis  B.  Crockrr,  E.  -M.    '^lulh,  iimo- -.,li  » 

EiHaxweirs  Advanced  Lessonsln  English  Grammar. 


lo.  m 


IIarkneBS*8  Easy  Method  for  Beginners  in  Latin. 

BrAlbrrlHar'Liits.-,  Ph.D.,  1.1..  D,    Ck.th    i;mt.     IlM^liBlio  *.    wSpngra 

Coy's  Greek  for  Beciuners. 

By  ErlwnrdO  Coy,  M  A      umo.,  clolh.    Pants  »vi  .  I'.i ^.. 

Llndsey's  Satires  of  Juvenal. 

Oy  Thoina-i  B.  l.hidsffv,  Pli   D.    j6n.n..  h»Lf  "lol.    Pngts  »v[.,  jj«.    IlluMratM..., 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars.     Specially  favorable  terms 
for  the  introduction  of  these  books  made  known  on  applica- 
tion,    Crrespondence  is  invited.     Ask  for  our  circular  of 
$5.00  and  $10,00  School  Libraries  for  pupils  and  teachers-^J 
it  will  interest  you.     All  Circulars  and  Catalogues  free,"  "a| 
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How  can  careless,  uutrainec),  superficial  teachers  be  expected  to 
train  American  children  and  youth  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  American  citizenship?  The  true  teacher  must  be  intent  upon  i 
proving  himseiraud  his  pupils  physically,  mentally,  morally.  In  ac- 
complishing this,  he  works  not  for  self  glorification,  but  for  the  good 
of  his  pupils.  He  will  reap  material  benefits,  however,  for  people 
sooner  or  later  recognize  and  reward  liouesl,  earnest  endeavor.  If  onr 
profession  be  not  rated  higher  by  a  majority  of  the  people  we  must  1 
look  to  ourselves  for  the  cause. 

Let  us  strive  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  world,  and  not  call  forth 
such  remarks  as  "He  knows  no  more  of  business  principles  than  a 
teacher."  or  "He  is  as  impractical  as  a  teacher."  Such  criticisms 
coming  from  an  intelligent  people  shonld  cause  us  to  institute  a  care- 
ful selfexamination. — Fanny  McG.  Martin.  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Sonoma  County. 

To  have  a  school  at  all  there  must  be  pupils;  to  have  a  good 
school  requires  expenditure  of  money.  As  the  material  resources  of 
an  American  community  are  developed  we  may  look  for  improvement 
in  school  equipment  and  a  quickening  along  educational  lines.  Ne- 
vada county  has  suffered  edncalionally  in  the  blight  that  has  fallen 
upon  hydraulic  mining.  With  the  resumption  of  this  industry  will 
conie  a  fresh,  strong  impulse  to  the  schools. — W.  J.  Rogkks,  Super- 
"iJendeut  of  Schools,   Nevada  Couuty. 

Reviewing  the  evolutionary  process  from  the  beginning,  we  note 
^■^    have  been  but   six  steps;  Compulsory  education,  compulsory 
Jp"*Ols,  compulsory  certificating  of  teachers,  compulsory  siiper\'is 


per\'ision      ^| 
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compulsory  taxation,  compulsory  attendance;  and  it  seems  that  Massa- 
chusetts took  each  of  these  steps  in  advance  of  the  other  States — a  lif 
tie  in  advance  of  her  sister  States  in  New  England,  far  in  advance  of 
all  the  others. — George  H.  Martin,  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Mass. 

America  is  indebted  to  the  Dutch  rather  than  to  the  English  for 
the  essential  principles  of  the  great  free  school  system  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  several  most  important  steps  which  have  marked  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  that  system.  New  York,  and  not  Massa- 
chusetts, has  led  the  way. — Andrew  S.  Draper,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  New  York. 

It  is  by  providing  generous  opportunities  for  the  reading  of  the 
best  books,  and  by  teaching  the  children  to  read  them  properly  that,  I 
believe,  the  grave  problem  of  moral  education  in  our  public  schools 
may  be  solved.  *  *  *  >jo  greater  source  of  good,  no  more  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  whole  educational  machiner}"  of  our  school  system, 
outside  of  the  teacher  himself,  exists  than  a  judiciously-selected  and 
widely-used  school  library. — Geo.  E.  Hardy,  before  New  York  State 
Teachers*  Association. 

There  is  certainly  an  interest  and  inquiry  exhibited  by  teachers 
never  witnessed  before,  and  the  movement  comes  none  to  soon;  the  de- 
mand is  for  good  teachers.  This  good  teacher  is  one  who  understands 
the  nature  of  the  child:  the  term  is  synonymous  with  a  professional 
teacher.  The  effort  now  must  be  to  make  the  teacher  professional. — 
Bellk  Millkr,  Superintendent  of  Tehama  County. 

The  State  undertakes  to  provide  for  the  professional  preparation 
of  elementary  school  teachers  by  founding  and  conducting  teachers' 
seminaries.  These  seminaries  are  to  be  on  a  sectarian  basis;  the 
teachers  employed  must  be  members  of  tin*  sect  to  which  the  seminary 
belongs. 

No  jKTson  may  be  appointed  teacher  of  an  elementary  school  who 
has  not  passed  an  examination;  in  tliis  examination  the  religious 
authorities  are  to  participate. 

In  the  organization  of  elementary  schools,  sectarian  considerations 
are  to  be  regarded  as  far  as  possible.  As  a  rule  every  child  shall  be 
taught  by  a  teacher  of  his  own  sect.  lCxce[)t  in  places  where  there  is  al- 
ready a  different  school  system,  new  elementary  schools  shall  be  or- 
ganized on  a  .sectarian  basis  only. — /ixtracfs  from  Pntssian  Elementary 
Education   Bill,  withdriuoi  because  of  dctcrmi)icd  opposition. 
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*V  WILL  S.  MON« 


A  Pedagogical  Library, 
IE.  SUPERINTENDEMT  OF  SCaOOLS,  PASADENA,  CAL.  ' 


Many  teachers  and  superintendents  having  done  nie  the  honor  to 
recjuest  lists  of  books  suitable  for  a  professional  library,  I  have  made  1 
the  following  catalogue  of  my  own  pedagogical  books.  The  list  is  not  1 
ideal,  secured  by  correspondence  or  consultation  of  catalogues,  but  is  ] 
a  record  of  the  professional  books  purchased  and  read  by  the  writer  I 
dtiriug  an  experieuce  of  more  than  twelve  years  as  a  busy  teacher  and 
»tipcrinlendent  of  schools.  I  have  given  personal  testimony  of  most  , 
of  tlie  books,  by  placing  oneor  more  stars  before  the  titles,  three  stars  j 
C***)  indicating  "excellent,"  two  stars  (;**)  "good,"  and  one  star  J 
C*)  fair. 

I.     BIBLIOGRAPHY    OP    EDUCATION. 
Barueex.  C.  W.    Catalogue  of  rare  books  on  pedasogy.  to  wtiicli   is  appended  a 
liM  of  three  hundred  slanilard  works.     Publislied  bv  the  ailtbor,  Syracuse, 
1891.     pp.58. 
Haj.l,  G.  Stanley',  AND  Man-sfikio.  John   M.     Hints  toward  a  select  and  de- 
scriptive  bibliography  of    education.     D.   C.    Heath   &.    Co.,   Boston,    1S86. 

pp-  y^s- 

Habris.  William  T      PtihlicHlions  of  the   U,  S.  Bureau  of  Education  from  1 
lo  1890,  with  subject  index.     Bureau  of  Educatt'in,  Washington,  1H91.   pp. 
3ta  AC  .itBTER,  James.     Catalogue  of  the  pedagogicil  library  and  the  books  of  ref-    ; 
erence  in  Ibe  ofHce  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  lioard  of  public 
education,  Philadelpliia.     Published  by  the  board,  Phila.,  1887.     pp.  184. 
MacAlister,  James.     Supplement  to  the  catalogue  of  the  pedagogical  library    , 
ind  ihe  books  of  refereni'ein  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools. 


board  of  public  educ 


I,  Philadelphia.    Published  by  the  board,  Phila, 


HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


d  of  Educ 


iL 

^■^*««ABD,   Hknrv.  editor.  ■"•    The  American  J 01 

VA       P.C.  Browneil,  Hartford.  185S.     pp.  888. 

I        ^"Ou-NiN-G,  Oscar.  **"    An  introduction  to  the  liistorjof  educational  theories 

I         ^        Harper  Jjc  Bros.,  X.  V.,  (888.     pp.  199. 

'-OMtiAYRfe,  Gabriki,.  *•    The  history  of  pedagogy.   Translated  bv  W.  H.  Paym 
IJ.  C.  Heath  &  Co..  Boston,  18S6.     pp.598. 
*  '  l,MAN*N.  W.  N.  •    Twelve  lectures  on  the  history  of  pedagog)-.  Van  Autwetj; 
r>        Rragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  1874.  pp   130. 

■^iXter.  F.  V.  N.  *    A  historv  of  education.     D.  Applelon  &  Co.,  N.  Y  .  tSSj 
Q,      PP  335- 

**^*CK.  Robrrt  Herbert.  '*•     Es-says  on  educational  reformeta.  RohertClark 
A  Co,,' Cincinnati,  1883.    pp.  33 (. 
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2.  Special. 

Allen,  Charles  H.,  editor.     Historical  sketch  of  the  State  Normal  Scbool  at 
San  Jose,  California.     State  Printing  Office,  Sacramento,  1889.     pp.  283. 

Blackmar,  Frank  W.     The  history  of  Federal  and  State  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.     Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  1890.    pp.  343. 

Boone.  Richard  G.  *  *  *  Education  in  the  United  States :  Its  history  from  the 
earliest  settlements.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1889.     PP-402. 

Browning,  Oscar.  ***  Aspects  of  education:  A  study  in  the  history  of  peda> 
gogy.  Educational  monographs.  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  N. 
Y.,  1888.     pp.  48. 

Cajori,  Florian.  The  teaching  and  history  of  mathematics  in  the  United 
States.     Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  1890.    pp.400. 

Cl.\kke,  Frank  Wigglesworth.  A  report  on  the  teaching  of  chemistry  and 
physics  in  the  United  States.   Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  i88f.  pp.  219. 

Clark,  Willis  G.  History  of  Education  in  Alabama.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  1889.     pp.  281. 

Draper,  Andrew  S.  Origin  and  development  of  the  New  York  common  school 
system.    James  B.  Lyon,  All)any,  1890.     pp.  48. 

DoDEL,  Arnold.  Instruction  in  drawing  in  primary  and  intermediate  schools  in 
Europe  and  America.  Translated,  with  an  introduction,  by  Louis  Prang. 
Prang  Educational  Co.,  Boston,  1889.     pp.35. 

Enomato,  Takeaki.  Outlines  of  the  modern  education  in  Japan.  Department 
of  Education,  Tokyo,  j888.     pp.  184. 

Fitch,  J.  G.  *  Notes  on  American  schools  and  training  colleges.  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  1890.     pp.  133. 

Gill  John.  *  Systems  of  Education:  A  history  and  criticism  of  the  principles. 
methods,  organization,  and  moral  discipline  advocated  by  emint.nt  educa- 
tionalists.    l>.  C.  Heath  &  Co..  Boston,  1887.     pp.312. 

GoRDV,  J.   r.     Rise  and  growili  of  the  normal  school   idea  in   the  United  States. 

liureau  of  Education,  Washington,  it>9i.     ])p.  145. 

Hannak,  E.  The  traininj^  of  teachers  in  .Austria.  Educational  monographs. 
Collej^e  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  N.  V.,  1889.     pp.  24. 

L.\UKIK,  vS.  S.  ■  The  rise  and  early  consiitution  of  universities,  with  a  survey 
of  niediieval    edncalion.     D.  .Appleton  ct  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1887.     pp.  293. 

Lkipzkigicr.  Hknkv  ;M.  *  ■"  The  education  of  the  Jews.  Educational  mono- 
graphs.    College  for  the  Training  of  Teacheis,  N.  V..  1890.  pp.  39. 

Magnus.  Phi  up.  Kdncation  in  Bavaria.  ICHncational  monographs.  College 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  N.  V.,  1S8S.     pp.  24. 

Mahavfv.  J.  P.  ■•        Old  Greek  edncalion.   Harper  (S:  Bros.,  N.  Y.,  1882.  pp.  144. 

McLatghlin,  ANnRi:\v  C.  History  of  higher  e'lncalion  in  Michigan.  Bureau 
of  Kdncation,  Washington,  1891.     pp.  179. 

PiCARNK,  Thomas  H.  h'dncation  in  the  British  West  Indies.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.  1872.     j^p.  22. 

Philhrick.  John  I).  City  school  systems  in  the  United  States.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,    1S.S5.     pp.  207. 

WiCKKRSHAM.  J.AMKS  TvLK.  A  li  Story  of  edncation  in  Pennsylvania,  private 
and  public,  elementary  and  higher,  from  the  lime  the  Swedes  settled  on  the 
Delaware  to  the  present  day.     Inquirer  Pub.  Co  ,  Lancaster,  1S86.     pp.  683. 

WooDBURN,  Jamks  Ai.hhrT.  Higher  education  in  Indiana.  Bureau  of  Kdnca- 
tion, Washington,  1891.     pp.  200. 
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Memoir,  with  Bpecial  reference  to  liia  1 
r  Pearhj-n  Stanley.     C.  W.  Bnrdeell,  Syracuse,  iSgo,   pp.197. 
ir  by  Samuel  Johnson.     C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syrt 


MutoLD.  Thomas,  ' 

ICHchcr,  hy  Arlhui 
.^SCBAU,  Roger.  •■ 

rSgo.    pp.  54. 
AscK.tM.  Roger.  •*  The  whole  works  of  Roger  Ascham,  now  first  collected  and. 

revised,  with  a  life  of  tbe  author  by  J.  A.Giles.    Johu  Russell  Suiilh,  Londoti, 

iS6s.     4  vol.,  1 2;-459- 364-368. 
Hacon,  FmANCis.   Translated  Troin  the  Germaa  of  Karl  von  Ranmer  in  Barnard'^' 

.-Ini  eric  an  Journal  of  Education,  Dec.  1858.    pp,  663-686. 
Baskiiow,  JoHAKN  Brrnhakd*  His  life  and  educational  work,  by   Oasisu    H. 

U"&     E,  I.,  Kellogg  &  Co.,  N.  Y..  |- 
Saskdow,    Johann'    Berni 

Rintner  in    Hamard's  A 

320. 
CoMENitJS,  John  Amos,  •• 

Willard  Small.  Boston, 
COMENIUS,  Ji 


E.  I. 


s  life   and  edacBtional  works,  by  S,  S.   La 
pp,  129. 
His  life  am!  principles  of  education,  by  Ocsian  H.Lang. 


Come 


Kellogg  &  Co.,N.  Y,  1891.     pp.  16. 
,  John  Amos.*  History  of  the 


isfratruni,  by  Edwin  de  SchweinitE. 
a  l^iblicalion  Office,  Bethlch.in,  1I85.    pp.  559-634- 
CouEKii;s,  John  Amos.     Translated  from  the  Gertiian  of  Karl  von   Raumtr  in 

Barnard's  -American  Journal  of  Educatlciu,  June,  1858.     pp.  257-398. 
Bale,  Edwarh  EvkRETT,  and  Others,  •*    How   1  was  educated.     D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  N,  Y  .  1889.     pp.  ij6, 
E^KAMKB.   Aci:t;STt;s   Hermann.     Translated    from    Ihe    German    of  Karl    von 
Raumer.  in   Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Sept.,  1858.     pp.  441- 

sss- 

*Iopk,ns.  Ma 

PP-  3J. 
656. 


Barnard's  Ai 


lal  of  Edu( 


;,  Dec 


Edui 


■   PP- t 


ace  Mann,   hy  Felix  P^cant.     Trans- 
&  Shepard,  Boston,  1890.     pp.  35, 
Journal  of  Education,  Dec.  iSTiS, 


*I-*.NN,  Horavb.     Life  and  writings  of  H. 
lateii  from  the  Revue  Pedagogique.     Li 
**-«Gk.   Davii>  Pkbkins.      Barnard' 

pp.  St\-%2b. 
^«STtAi.ozzi,  JOHK  Hi'.SRV.  *"■  tife,  educational  principles  and  methods.  Edited 

by  Henry  Rainard.     F,  C.  Brownell,  Hartford,  1859.     pp.  338. 
^"^^STALozzi.  John  Hf.nk\.  ■••  His  him  and  work,  by  Roger  de  Guitnps.  Ti 

Uled   by  Margaret   Cuthbertson   Crombie.     C.   W',  Bardeen,   Syracuse.    lOJig, 
pp.  .;3o,' 
■^ftsTALozzt. John  Henbv.  '•*  His  life,  work  and  influence,  bv  Hermncn  Kriisi. 

Van  Antwtrp,  Bragg  &  Co,, Cincinnati.  1873,     pp.  348. 
^^tSTALozKi.  Johv  Henrv.  *     His  educational  work  and  principles,  bv  Amos.  M. 

Kellogg.     E,  L,  Kellogg  it  Co.,  N.  Y-.  1H91.     pp.  29. 
^■ilLBRiCK,  John  D.  •*    Auiemorifil  of  the  life  and  service  of  John  D,  Philhrick 

Ediltd  by  Larkin  Uuuton,  New  England  Pub.  Co,.  Boston,  i»88,     pp.  saj, 
XtA.TICH.  Wolfgang,     Translated  from  the  German   of  Karl  von  Rauuier  in  Bar- 

uard'i  American  Journal  of  Education.  June,  1858.     pp.  229-156. 
^IciifBR,   Jean   Paul.  •*  A  short  biography,  and  his  autobiography.  George  Bell 
&,  Sons,  Loudon,  1886.    pp,  66, 

I,  Jean  jACatfES.  ***     Lifeby  John  Morley,     Macniillan  &  Co., 
pp.  3»7-3-t»' 
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Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques.     Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Sept.  1853 
pp.  459-4^. 

III.  THEORY   OF   EDUCATION. 

Aristotle.  ***    And  the  ancient  educational    ideals,   by  Thomas   Davidsoi 
Clias.  Scribner's  Sons,  N.  Y.,  1892.     pp.  256. 

AscHAM,  Roger.  **  The  schoolmaster.  John  Russell  Smith,  Lon« 'on,  1865.  pp  21 

Bain,    Alexander.  *  *    Education  as  a  science.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y 

1883.     pp.  453- 
Comenius,  John  Amos.  ♦♦    The  orbis  pictus.     C.  W.  Bardeen,    Syracuse,  189 

pp.  197. 
FiNKLON,  Francois.  **    The  education  of  girls.    Translated  by  Kate  Luptoi 

Ginn  &  Co.,   Boston,  1891.     pp.  120. 

Froebel,  Friedrich    ***    The  education  of  man.    Translated  and  annotate 
by  W.  N.  Hailuiann.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  X.  Y'.,  1887.     pp.  332. 

LocKK,  John.  **    Some  thoughts  cpnccming  education,  wiih  an  introductio 
and  notes  ))y  R.  H.  Quick.     C  J.  Clay  &  Son,  London,  1884,     pp.  240. 

Marckl,  C.  **    The  study  of  languages.    J.  FiUgerald,  N.  Y'.,  1886.     pp.  49. 

Milton,  John.  *  *    Tractate  on   education.     Edited  with  an  introduction   an 
notes.  In*  Oscar  Browning.     C.J.  Clay  &  Son,  London,  1890.    pp.  43. 

Pavne,  Joseph.  ***    Lectures  on  the  science  and  art  of  education.     E.  L.  Kc 
logg  iN:  Co.,  N.  Y.,  18S4,  pp.  256. 

Pkstalozzi.    John     Henry.    ♦**     Leonard    and    Gertrude.      Translated    an 
abridged  by  Kva  Channing.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  1888.     pp.  181. 

Pestalozzi,  John  Henry.  ***    Selections  from  the  publications  of  Pestalozzi 
Edited  by  Henry  Barnard.     F.  C.  Bro»%nell,  N.  Y'.,  1859.     pp.  230. 

Plato.     Hibliolheca  Matonica:  an  exponent  of  Platonic  philosi  phy.     Edited  bj 
Thos.  M.  Jolmson.     Published  by  the  editor,  Osceola,  1889.    pp.  78. 

RiCHTKR,  J  KAN  Paii.  Frikdrich.  **       Lcvaua :  or  the  doctrine  of  education 

Geori^e  Bell  iS:  Sons.  London,  1886.     pp.  413. 
RosMiM.    Antonio.    •  *     The  ruling  principle  of  method  applied  to  education 

Translated  by  Mrs.  William  Gray.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  1887.    pp.  363. 
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Goblin  Toots— a  Fairy  Stinry  for  School  Teachers. 


BY  C.    H.    DRAKE. 


He  was  thought  to  be  a  very  nice  little  goblin  when  he  was 
iistmade.  Like  all  other  goblins,  he  was  hatched  but  of  a  goblin 
egg.  Of  course  you  know  what  a  goblin  egg  is.  It  is  the  size  of  a 
small  pumpkin,  and  has  a  hard,  bony  shell,  filled  with  curious  white 
indgray  matter,  which  hatches  out  a  great  variety  of  goblins — some 
nsefbl,  and  some  otherwise.  As  is  the  case  with  a  boy,  you  cannot 
tdl  what  kind  of  a  goblin  each  one  is  until  he  is  grown  up.  And  it 
is qaite fortunate  some  of  them  never  get  grown  up. 

This  particular  goblin  we  will  call  Toots,  because  that  is  the  way 
nany  people  pronounce  his  last  name.  He  was  born  in  a  very  queer 
conQtiy  called  Yankeedom,  and  he  was  sent  out  in  the  world  to  help 
sdwol  teachers. 

Of  course,  he  was  a  very  small,  shadowy  goblin  at  first,  and  had 
knot  been  cared  for  very  tenderly  by  a  Man(n)  he  might  not  have  sur- 
vived in  that  cold  country;  but  he  soon  grew  larger  and  became  quite 
*  popular  goblin.     He  took  root  in  the  soil  of  Yankeedom,  and  threw 
^t  numerous  branches  and  suckers,  which  were  soon  transplanted  to 
*^ther  places,  until  it  became  quite  fashionable  to  have  Toots  around. 
Toots  was  a  Freethinker  at  first,  but   soon  became  an  ardent 
-^lethod-ist.     He  was  made  for  a  servant  of  the  teachers,  and  was  or- 
*^^red  hither  and  thither  with  little  ceremony. 

When  he  began  to  have  form  and  size  worthv  of  notice,  of  course 
"^  Uiust  be  given  a  name;  and  after  giving  him  many  pet  names,  as 
^^  do  our  unnamed  babies,  the  people  concluded  to  call  him  Inst.  I. 
fute. 

Like  many  another  Tutor,  he  tooted  his  own  horn  vigorously,  so 
"- ^H>ts  is  not  an  inappropriate  name. 

When  the  Yankee  teachers  came  to  California,  tliev  declared 
*^  oots  must  come  along  as  their  assistant.  So  they  took  some  sprouts 
^*^ci  suckers,  and  soon  they  had  not  only  a  State  Toots,  but  two  score 
m<i  ten  little  County  Toots,  each  in  a  more  or  less  thriving  condition. 
How  did  they  multiply  so  rapidly,  do  you  ask?  They  were  fed  on 
-government  Pap,  my  dears,  and  then  there  is  our  glorious  climate, 
Oo,  that  will  make  anything,  almost,  grow  prodigiously. 

Government  Pap  gave  each  Toots  a  big  body,  the  big  head,  and 
^*8  guns  to  fire  off  big  educational  booms,  which  luckily  were  aimed 
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so  high  that  they  passed  clear  over  the  teachers'  heads  without  hu 
them  much. 

The  original  State  Toots  did  not  get  this  Pap,  and  he  got  so  si 
they  had  to  send  him  to  Southern  California,  to  recover  his  healtlm.  aj 
pocket.  Now,  after  spending  several  years  at  Los  Angeles,  San  DS^egi 
and  Riverside,  he  has  gone  towards  the  north  quite  a  formidable  ,^oh 
lin,  indeed. 

But  the  fifty  little  Toots  had   an  easier  time.     The  Govenitm^ent 
gave  them   money  for  their  temples,  and  money  to  pay  for  their  faigii 
priests,  and  ordered  all  the  teachers  to  worship  the  Toots  in  his  cow  nty 
once  a  year  from  three  to  five  days  at  a  time.     Goblin  Toots  had  g 
good  congregation,  for  he  had  a  law  directing  the  districts  to  pay  the 
teachers  for  coming  to  his  tabernacle.     The  districts  that  grumbled  at 
this  were  assured  by  the  goblin  that  he  did  so  much  good  to  the  teach- 
ers that  they  were  fully  repaid    for   the   money    the  districts  lost,    for 
Toots  had   now   evoluted  into  the  great   Adventist,  Judge  Newli^^^ 
Toots.     It  had   become  dangerous,  indeed,  for  a  teacher  to  refuse  ^^ 
listen  to  this  Tooter  of  the  New  Education. 

Toots  talked  learnedly  and  eloquently  of  physiological  psycl^^*" 
ogy  and  psychological  physiology;  he  was  full  of  educational  Fribl>^^ 
and  lots  of  Pesties  to  torment  and  bewilder  the  innocent  school  ma' ar*^^^* 

Though  his  power  was  great  and  his  fame  world-wide,  yet  To^^^ 
was  not  content.  He  must  have  more.  So  a  law  was  passed  to  hi*-  ^'^ 
those  who  wanted  to  be  school  teachers  pay  tribute  first  to  Toots, 

Toots  now  mixed  his  Methodism  and  Adventist  doctrine  wi 
little  more  Agnosticism  and  a  leaning  towards  Christian  Science,  a 
Judge  Toots  evolved  into  Governor  Phadasy Toots,  the  great  exposi 
of  the  Psychophysioanthropomorphological  svstem  of  education. 

This  new  system  was  too  much  even  for  Toots'  big  head,  and  n^ 
result  he  has  now  burst  into  three  pieces,  which  like  the  glass  sna.'^' 
fly    asunder  suddenly    and  afterwards    unite  again.     His  pieces 
called  the  High,  Grammar  and   Primary  sections,  and  each  piece 
its  own  caste  of  worshipers,  who  must  bow  at  no  other  shrine. 

Three  times  a    day,    morning    noon   and  night,  the  teachers 
stuffed  with  Toots'  bill  of  fare,    which    must   be  eaten  as  presents 
whether  it  is  liked  or  not.     As  to  digesting^  it,  that  is  not  a  subjec 
be  even  thought  of,  much  less  mentioned  in  Toot's  hearing. 

The  following  is  an  average  bill  of  fare,  in  which  no  mentionu 
made  of  unusual  dishes  cooked  to  order: 
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Reed  Grammar  Sotxp  and  Languaj^e  Stew. 

Oratorical  Chowder  a  la  Delsarte.  • 

Spelling  Hash,  with  Diacritical  Hairs. 

Stuffed  Geography,  with  Moulding  Gravy. 

Arithmetical  Grub(e)s,  with  Saladd  Dressing. 

Scrambled  Scalebugs,  Cook^^  with  Coopered  Spiders. 

Abnormal  Music,  with  Physiological  I  Scream. 

Swett  Theory  and  Practice  Pudding,  and  Drawin*  Sauce. 

Parker  House  Rolls,  with  Narcotics  and  Stimulants  ad  lib. 

When  the  meetings  are  through  is  Goblin  Toots  satisfied  until  the 
next  year?  No,  indeed!  His  little  goblins  go  around  in  various 
places  holding  local  toots  that  languish  for  want  of  Pap.  He  appears 
>n  Chautauqua  Assemblies  and  Summer  Schools,  and  floods  the  coun- 
try wth  literature  advocating  his  methods  and  beliefs.  And  what  will 
^  the  end? 

» 

By  1900  he  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  teachers* 

entire  time.     Imagine  a  large  Central  Telephone  building,  with  wires 

Waning  to  every  schooolhouse  in  the  county,  and  around  the  room 

*  Ji umber  of  Telephone   Transmitters,    still    termed    educators    and 

'^^hers  by  custom  and  professional  courtesy.     Each  Transmitter  lis- 

^**s  ^vith  one  ear  to  the  distant  uproar  of  the  schoolroom  while  with 

*^  other  she  takes  in  the  Toots,  toots,  TOOTS. 


The  Brain  and  the  Hand. 


A   PLEA   FOR  THE   PUPILS  WHO  WILL  NOT  ENTER  THE   PROFKvSSIONS. 
^^^ERT   MILLER,  PRINCIPAL   OF   THE   GRASS   VALLEY    HIGH  SCHOOL. 


What  time  should  be  given  to  the  training  of  the  mind,  and  what 
^   ^Vjld  the  hand  be  taught? 

The  kindergarten  employs  hand  and  brain  continuously,  and  in  a 


'^t  variety  of  ways.     It  is  a  well-established  institution,  thoroughly 

^Xsfactory  in  its  results  when  well  taught,  but  does  not  as  yet  form  a 

•    ,   ^^ng  feature  of  the  public  school  system.     It   has   largely  affected, 

^^'>vever,   the    Primary  school  teaching.     In  Primary  and  Grammar 

^^\iools,   however,  creative  handiwork   is  chiefly  confined   to  writing 

^^d  drawing. 

The  question  of  increased  training  for  the  hand  has  been  discussed 

^Or  the  last  two  years,  and   is  still  in  process  of  settlement.     Com- 

t>aratively  little  has  as  yet  been  done.     Undoubtedly  much  more  will 

be  eflfected  in  the  coming  decade.     Looking  the  whole  field  over,  and 
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giv^  the  special  education.  Tbe  beneficial  character  of  the  State  in- 
stit:utions  already  established  is  generally  acknowledged.  Only  the  ig- 
oor-^ftnt  and  foolish  attack  them. 

To  extend  the   principle  would  be  to  improve  the  skill,  capacity, 
cotx^  fort  and  well-being  of  the  nation.     The  nation  that  has  the  most 
ski  Tied   workmen    will,   other  things  being  equal,  be  the  wealthiest. 
Fra^iice,  through  her  skilled  artisans,   is  able  to  produce  from  the  raw 
tnsi.terial  a  better  article  and  sell  it  at  a  higher  price  than   any  other 
nation.     As  a  result  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  possessed  by  her 
is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  even   the  United  States,  which 
has  nearly  twice  her  population.    The  South  Kensington  Museum  was 
founded  to  instruct  the  workmen  of  England  how  to  make  better  art- 
industrial  products.     It  has  proved  a  good  investment,  and  is  worth 
Millions  of  pounds  a  year  to  England.     Twelve  per  cent,  of  our  work- 
ers are  engaged  in  art-industrial  pursuits.     Instruction  by  the  Staie  in 
tae  principles  and,  to  some  extent  in  the  methods*,  of  these  industries 
^ould    be   of   inestimable  benefit  to  intending  workers,    and  would 
'^^stly  enrich  the  nation. 

A.  certain  part  of  the  special  instruction  given  to  the  art-industrial 

^*cl   also  be  given  with  advantage  to  the  agricultural  class.     The 

^^^r  needs  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  as  well  as 

,.      ^irtisan.     Sixty-two  percent,  of  the  workers  would  thus  be  trained 

^^t:ly  for  these  pursuits. 


ow  and  when  shall  this  special  instruction  be  given? 

WHEN   3HOULD   SPECIAL   TRAINING    BEGIN  ? 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  best  time  to  enter  special  schools, 

.      "  ^Xidustrial,  commercial,  etc.,  is  after  the  Grammar  school  course,  at 

^^verage  age  of  fourteen.     But  these  schools  can  only  exist  at  pres- 

<r^.       in  large  cities.     Can  anything  be  done  for  special  training  in  the 

^Sl  schools  of  smaller  towns  and  country  districts?     Five  per  cent. 

^        ^te  school  population  attend  these  schools.   Less  than  one  percent. 


^s  any  higher  education.     An   hour  might  perhaps  be    profitably 

■^n  from  or  added  to  the  daily  High   scliool  curricuUiin,  for  special 

^Xning — for  boys  in  mechanics,  arts,  and  commercial  instruction;  for 

^^^Is  in  household  arts.     The  best  available  local  specialists  should  be 

^^ployed,  or  those  who  would  move  about  a  certain  circuit,  thus  dis- 

^ibuting  expense.     The  University  curriculum  need  not  be  interfered 

^Uh,  but  algebra  might  be  abandoned  with    advantage  by  the  great 

Majority  of  High  School  pupils. 
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Can  anything  be  done  in  the  Glianimar  school,  beyond  which 
ninety-four  per  cent,  of  our  children  do  not  go?    Some  improvements 
might  unquestionably  be  made,  €.  i^.:  Shorten  the  time  given  to  arith- 
metic.    We  give  it  twice  the  time  given  in  the  German  schools.    In 
various  cities  and  States  instruction  is  now  given  to  200,000  pupils  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following  industrial  arts:    Carpentry,   day-work, 
wood-carving,  turning,  iron-forging,  printing,  leather-work,  serving, 
cooking.     The  majority  of  these  pupils  are  in  Grammar  schools.    This 
is  a  good  beginning  in   what  is  sure  to  become  more  general.     In 
Prance  a  leading  educational  principle  is  skilful  and  artistic  manipula- 
tion of  raw  material.     To  teach  it,  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  elementary  schools   in   Paris,   corresponding  to  our   Grammar 
schools,  one  hundred  have  workshops  attached  to  them. 

Germany  is  making  strong  efforts  to  raise  the  average  of  school 
attendance  to  sixteen  years.  The  result  will  be  increased  intelligence 
and  power  to  the  nation.  America,  with  its  greater  wealth,  should 
unquestionably  do  the  same.  Tlie  inducement  to  parents  will  be  the 
consciousness  that  their  children  will  be  trained  to  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  trades,  business,  agriculture,  and  can  immediately  there- 
after enter  with  advantage  and  success  upon  their  life  pursuits. 

Much  time  is  now  lost  by  the  child's  leaving  school  at  fourteen, 
before  it  finds  out  its  definite  work  for  life.  Time  thus  lost  or  misdi- 
rected is  lost  to  the  nation.  The  vast  majority  of  children  then  put  to 
work  are  narrowed  and  cramped  for  life.  Two  or  three  years  addi- 
tional training  for  brain  and  hand  would  broaden  their  nature  two-fold 
and  react  upon  the  nation  equally. 

The  Robin  and  The  Chicken. 


A  pliinip  little  robin  flew  down  from  a  tree, 
To  hunt  for  a  worm  which  he  happened  to  see, 
A  frisky  younj^  cliicken  came  scamperinj^  hv. 
And  gazed  at  the  robin  with  wondering  eye. 

Said  the  chick:  "What  a  qneer-looking  chicken  is  that  ! 
Its  wings  are  so  long,  and  its  Ixxly  so  fat."' 
\Vh  le  tlie  robin  remarked,  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
"Dear  me!  an  exceedingly  strange-looking  bird." 

"Can  you  sing?"  robin  asked,  and  the  chicken  said  **Xo:'* 
Hut  asked  in  its  turn  if  the  robin  could  crow. 
So  the  bird  sought  the  tree,  and  the  chicken  the  wall, 
And  each  thought  the  other  knew  nothing  at  all. 
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METHODS  AND  AIDS. 


Drawing  Excerpts. 

(Copyrighted  1892,  by  Paul  A.  Garin.) 


NUMBER  I— Continued. 


FROM  THE  DRAWING  COURSE  FOLLOWED  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THE    CONE. 

The  cone,  is  a  pyramid  with  an  infinite  number  of  triangular  sides 
It  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  right-angled  triangle  (DCB) 
about  the  side  (DC)  Fig  i.  The  point  D  is  the  vertex,  and  the  line 
DC  the  axis  and  altitude. 


B 


/^BaseA 


{a) 


[c] 


(Fig.  I.)  (Fig  2.) 

The  covering  of  the  cone  consists  of  two  pieces  cut  separately: 
(^i)..    A  circle  for  its  base,  Fig.  2. 
{b)  or  (r).     A  sector  for  its  lateral  surface. 

To  make  the  paper  model  of  a  cone,  its  base  and  its  altitude  being 
given.     Let  the  base  be  i  inch  and  the  altitude  2^/i  inches. 


(Fig.  2>) 

(a).  Draw  the  right-augled  triangle  generating  this  cone.  It  is 
made  of  altitude  DC,  2}4"  long  and  of  radius  CB,  i"  long. 

(d).     Base  of  the  cone  made  with  radius  CB,  i"  lo!ig. 

(c).  Sector  for  the  lateral  surface  of  the  cone.  It  is  drawn  with 
DB,  the  hypotenuse  of  the  right-angled  triangle  as  a  radius  and  with 
an  arc  equal  in  length  to  that  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  form- 
ing the  base  of  the  cone. 


I 
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To  obtain  this  approximately: 

1.  Divide  the  base  {b)  into  equal  parts,  six  for  instance,  BE,  1&  ^> 
etc. 

2.  With   dividers,   set  off  any  number  of  very  small  diviao^'^s. 
from  B  to  E,  (^). 

3.  Set  off  the  same  divisions  from  M  to  N,  (f).     Should  there    ^      | 
a  fraction  of  a  division,  it  should  be  added. 

4.  Set  off  MN  five  times,  NO,  OP,  PQ,  QR,  RS.    Draw  line  I>S. 
Another  method: 

1 .  Find  the  length  .of  the  hypotenuse  of  the  right-angled  trian^l^ 
(by  square  root.) 

2.  Find  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  sector,  thus:  Multiply  s&o* 
by  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  base,  and  divide  by  the  length  of 
the  radius  of  the  sector. 

3.  With  protractor,  construct  the  required  arc. 

Ex.     Should  the  radius  of  the  base  be  3",  the  altitude  4",  the 
potenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  made  with  3"  and  4"  would  be 

Then   360"  <3-( Answer) 2 16°  for  the  angle  of  the  sector. 

5 

(d).     Mounting.     Add  sector  DST,  any  size.   Add  also  extra 
face  around  M.  S.     The  radius  of  his  concentric  arc  may  be  one  incrli 
longer  than  the  radius,  D  M.     Cut  that  space  into  very  small  strips- 
To  have  a  sharp  edge,  cut  slightly  the  surface  of  the  paper  on  a 

MS  with  the  dividers. 

Fold  and  paste  in  succession: 

1.  DST,  bringing  DM  exactly  over  DS. 

2.  The  small  strips  together. 

3.  Then,  the  circle  forming  the  base. 


^if 


Socrates  as  a  Teacher. 


[The  value  of  wise  questioning  is  set  forth  in  the  following  take 

from  Shoup's  History  and  Science  of  Education. — Ed.] 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  a  most  unp 
possessinj^  figure  might  have  been  seen  sitting  in  the  public  places  oC 
walking  about  the  streets  of  Athens,  questioning  all  who  would  lisle; 
to  him.     He  kept  no  school  himself,  but  few  men's  teachings  have  ex 
erted  so  wide  an  influence. 

He  has  left  us  no  writings,  l)ut  his  philosophy  and  his  methods  o 
teaching  have  been  faithfully  transmitted  by  some  of  his  renowned  dis 
ci])les.  The  Socratic  method  of  teaching  may  be  illustrated  bj'  the*  fol 
lowing  example: 
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ii/f«^.— Socrates,  we  come  to  you  feeling  strong  and  wise;  we 
leave  you  feeling  helpless  and  ignorant.     Why  is  this? 

Socrates. — I  will  show  you  (calling  up  a  young  Greek  and  making 
a  line  in  the  sand).     Boy,  how  long  is  this  line? 

Boy. — It  is  a  foot  long,  sir. 

Soc. —  How  long  is  this  line? 

Boy. — It  is  two  feet  long,  sir. 

Soc. — How  much  larger  would  be  the  square  constructed  on  the 
second  line  than  on  the  first  line? 

Boy. — It  would  be  twice  as  large,  sir. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  boy,  Socrates  constructs  two  squares  in 
the  sand,  thus:        ("H 


Soc. — How  much  larger  than  the  first  did  you  say    the  second 
square  would  be? 

Boy. — I  said  it  would  be  twice  as  large. 
Soc. — But  how  much  larger  is  it? 
Boy.  — It  is  four  times  as  large. 

Soc. — Thank  you,  my  boy,  you  may  go.     Mcno,  that  boy  came  to 
'^^^    f*iill  of  confidence,  thinking  himself  wise.     I  told  him  nothing.   By 
^    ^^XT  simple  questions  I  led  him   to  see  his  errors  and   discover    the 
^^'^t:!!.     Though  really  wiser,  he  goes  awaj-  feeling  humbled. 


A  Sentence  for  High  School  Pupils. 


I^ 


Miss    Kate   Sanborn,    author,   has  been  spending  the  winter    in 
^J^adena.     How  the  climate  has  affected  her,  the  following  from   her 
*^  ^^^^   will  give  an  idea: 

"I  am  fascinated  and  enthralled  by  your  siin-kissed,  rose-enibow- 


^^<1,  semi-tropical,  summer-land  of  Hellenic  skv  and  hills  ofHvnieUiis, 
^^tli  its  paradoxical  antitheses  of  flowers  and  tlanncls,  strawheiries 
^^cl  sealskin  sacks,  open  fires  with  open  windows,  snow-capped  nionn- 
*^ins  and  orange  blo.ssoms,  winter  looking  down  upon  smnnier;  a  t(.)p>} - 

^"^t-yy  hnd,  where  you  dig  for  your   wood    and    clinil^   for    your   coal; 

^^'here  water  pipes  are  laid  above  ground  with   no  fear  of  Jack  Frost. 

^nd  your  principal  rivers  flow  bottom  side  up  and  invisible  most  of  the 

^ime;  where  the  boys  climb  up  hill  on  l)urros  and  slide  down  hills  on 

Vrheels;  where  the  trees  are  green  ajl  the  year,  and  you  go  out  doors 

^n  December  to  get  warm;  where  anything  unpleasant  from  a  seismic 

disturbance  to  mosquitoes  in  March  is  'excei)tionar    and  surprising." 
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SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

AND  TRUSTEES. 


From  Old  Sonoma. 


[We  give  below  the  address  delivered  by  Superintendent  Martin  U 
her  teachers  at  the  opening  of  the  Sonoma  County  Institute,  April  ii 
It   is   racy,    full    of    an  indomitable   purpose,   yet  thoroughly  goodE:> 
natured  withal,  and  to  a  degree  discloses  the  secret  of  lier  success  wit':*' 
her  teachers,  and  her  general  popularity. — Ed.] 

Fkllow  Teachers  and  Friends:  I  sincerely  hope,  nay  I  coeb- 
fidently  trust  thai  the  Twenty- Ninth    Annual  Session  of  our  Counts 
Institute  may  show  grander  results  than  have  been  achieved  by 
former  meeting.     A  glance  at  our  list  of  instructors  will  show  gooc^ 
solid  grounds  for  the  trust  which   I  have  expressed;  but  remembe: 
my  friends,  that  after  all  the  success,  the  lifting  power  of  this  Institui 
rests  with  you.     Enter  heart  and  soul   into  the  work;  do  not  acce 
without  question  everything  which  you  hear,  but  join  actively  in 
discussion  of  each  subject. 

Do  not  be  frightened  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  word  ** 
chology'*     upon    the   program.     Mr.    Monroe    wrote    concerning    itJ 
"Don't  be  afraid  of  Dr.  Winship's   psychology;  it  is  common  sens» 
applied  to  teaching  the  common  school  subjects.     The  name  is  high 
sounding,  but  the  work  is  eminently  practical." 

The  school  law  does  not  say:    ''Every  teacher  must  attend  the  In- 
stitute and  keep  her  mouth  persistently  closed;'*  but  *'Every  teacher 
must  attend  the  Institute  and  participate  in  its  proceedings;'*  so  asouK 
salaries  continue  during  the  week,  we  owe  our  employers  and  schools^  ^ 
the  very  best,  most  intelligent  service  which  we  can  render. 

We  hope  to  see  you  enjoy  yourselves  throughout  the  entire  week^^ 
— during  the  day  by  doing  honest,  earnest  w^ork,  which  will  make  youjc^ 
better  men  and  women,  consequently  better  teachers;  during  the  even-^ —  ^ 
ing  by  entering  with  zest  into  the  social  reunions  which  have  been  ^^ 
planned  for  you. 

This  evening  the  Santa  Rosa  teachers  will  entertain  you  and  yoiu'  '^ 
friends;  on  Thursday  evening  our  soldier  boys  will  be  your  hosts,  and  ^ 
since  "None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,"  Company  £  will  deserve  - 
and  receive  the  smiles  and  thanks  of  the  one  hundred  and  sucty-fiye 
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"fair"  who  compose  eleveu- thirteenths  of  this  Institute.  We  have 
fa itb  in  o<ir  soldiers,  and  we  know  that  in  eviry  engagement  into 
which  they  may  enter  they  will  prove  themselves  to  be  the  personifica- 
tion of  honor  and  valor.  May  the  frosts  of  the  Chile  affair,  in  which 
il3e>-  were  so  nearly  participants,  be  wholly  dispelled  by  the  sunny 
smiles  of  tlieir  fair  guests. 

Constitutional  croakers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  edu- 
c-mional  outlook   for  the  present   year  is  brighter,  more  encouraging 
tlian  ever  before.     The  grand  possibilities  of  the  movement  popularly 
Ictiown  as  "University  Extension"  cannot  bs  overestimated.     While  it 
is  not  claimed  that  this  sy.stem  can  give  the  training  of  the  university 
proper,  it  does  afford  to  busy,  working  people  au  opportunity  to  de- 
^•olea  portion  of  their  leisure  time  to  higher,  more  intellectual  pur- 
suibi,    thus   supplementing    defects    in   their    previous  education,    for 
wliich  they  may  have  been  in   no  wise  to  blame,  but  on  acco'int  of 
■which  they  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  every  day.     Although  the 
training  given  by   this  system   cannot  compare  with  that  given  by  a 
regular  university  course,  it  is  doing  a  great  work  among  those  whose 
circumstances  vvill  not  permit  them  to  enter  a  univer.-ity.  Busy  men  and, 
weinea,  with  families  to  support,   may  ta^te  by  this  means  of  the  joya 
of  higher  educational  research,  wliile  many  young  people,   through 
'he  influence  of  thiscourse  upon  tlieir  communities  or  immediate  fam- 
ilies, will  be  drawn  into  the  university  proper;  so,  as  has  been  said, 
"The"  university  will  go  to  the  people,  Ju  order  that  the  people  may 
So  to  the  university." 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  even  on  our  far  western  shores  educa- 
tional workers  and  reformers  are  appreciated,  and  their  memory  re- 
^'^red.  Last  month  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birtii  of 
J**hn  Amos  Comenius,  the  poor  Moravian  bishop,  the  mighty  educa- 
tional reformer,  was  observed  in  Pasadena,  the  most  charmiug  spot  in 
"Our  Italy,"  and  also  in  onr  busy,  rushing  City  of  the  Bay.  Verily, 
^^e  educational  as  well  as  the  material  world  moves. 

The  present  educational  outlook  is  most  encouraging  to  women. 
lleginning  with  the  next  academical  year,  the  post-graduate  courses  of 
^'ale  University,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  will  be 
■<3pen  without  distinction  as  to  sex.  From  abroad  we  hear  that  the  Sen- 
e  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew,  the  oldest  in  Scotland,  has  de- 
Sded  to  open  to  women  the  university  departments  of  theology,  arts 
1  sciences.  In  a  few  years  we  know  people  will  smile  when  looking 
liver   tile  old   records,    to  read  that  the  faculty  of  this  college    or  that 
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'*has  decided  to  admit  women;"  the  dark  ages  of  womanhood  are  only 
just  being  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  reason  and  common  sense. 

I  hear  many  complaints  concerning  the  preponderance  of  women 

over  men  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  so  it  was  really  refreshing  to 

read  the  following,  written  by  a  man,  which  appeared   a  short  time 

since  in  one  of  our  papers: 

"Fifty  years  a>^o  such  a  thing  as  a  woman's  teaching  in  the  public  schools  was 
not  heard  of;  and  what  was  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  as  compared  with  our  public  schools  of  to-day?  They  bear 
about  the  same  relation  as  a  house  of  correction  and  a  Sunday  School  gathering 
in  a  church." 

With  additional  privileges,  women  must  now  bear  added  responsi- 
bilities, **For  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much 
required." 

Of  our  teachers,  both  man  and  women,  a  great  deal  is  required 
by  some  of  their  patrons.  The  teacher  is  expected  to  make  model 
young  people,  both  in  point  of  scholarship  and  behavior,  of  ** Young 
Americans,"  who  have  never  been  taught  the  first  lessons  of  obedi- 
ence and  politeness  at  home,  and  who  are  encouraged  in  many  cases 
to  disobey  the  teacher  at  all  times  and  seasons.  After  all.  though, 
such  cases  are  tlie  very  ones  which  require  the  watchful  care  of  the 
true  teacher,  the  teacher  who  has  t*he  well-being  of  the  refractory  boy 
or  girl  much  more  at  heart  than  his  or  her  own  imaginary  dig^iity. 

The  real  responsibility  of  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  is  almost 
appalling  by  reason  of  its  vastness.  When  we  reflect  that  the  large 
majority  of  our  young  people  never  receive  any  higher  course  of  in- 
struction than  that  which  they  receive  in  the  Grammar  school,  we 
beg^in  to  realize  the  power  for  good  or  for  evil  which  is  vested  in  the 
teacher.  We  have  five  excellent  High  schools  in  this  county,  three 
of  which  have  been  estai)lished  for  years,  and  each  one  of  which  is  of 
incalculable  l)enerit  to  the  town  in  which  it  is  situated;  but  a  very 
small  pcrcentai;e  of  the  puf)ils  of  the  county  at  large  is  able  to  com- 
plete the  HijL^h  vSchool  course,  and  a  much  smaller  percentage  ever 
com])lete  the  univer.sitv  course.  Xow.  since  so  many  of  our  young 
people  go  out  into  the  world  directly  from  our  hands,  should  we  not 
strive  to  <;ive  them  the  very  best  training  possible?  And  how  can 
careless,  tintrained,  superficial  teachers  be  expected  to  train  American 
children  and  youth  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  American  cit- 
izenship? The  true  teacher  must  be  intent  iij)on  improving  himself 
and  his  pupils,  physically,  mentally,  morallv.     In  accomplishing  this. 
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he  works  not  for  self-glorification,  but  for  the  good  of  his  piipilS.  He 
will  reap  material  benefits,  however,  for  people,  sooner  or  latei*;  recog- 
nize and  reward  honest,  earnest  endeavor.  If  our  profeiJsioh  be  not 
rated  high  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  we  must  look  to  ourselves  for 
the  cause.  Let  us  strive  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  world,  and  not  call 
forth  such  remarks  as:  *'He  knows  no  more  of  business  principles  than 
a  teacher,"  or  **He  is  as  unpractical  as  a  teacher."  Such  criticisms 
coining  from  intelligent  people  should  cause  us  to  institute  a  careful 
self-examination. 

Some  teacher  may  say:  "Oh,  I'm  tired  of  being  urged  to  study  to 
improve  myself,  and  all  that;  I  work  my  six  hours  a  day,  and  that's 
all  that  should  be  expected  for  my  salary."  My  dear  friend,  do  leave 
the  teachers'  ranks  as  soon  as  possibl  ;  enter  upon  some  calling  in 
which  your  working  materials  will  not  be  human  souls.  Life  is  worth 
living,  and  it  is  your  highest  duty  to  make  the  best  possil)le  u.se  of 
your  talents  and  opportunities. 

Who  sings  that  Hfe  is  only  pain  and  dying, 

And  all  the  grace  and  flower  of  it  fade, 
Sings  not — 'tis  but  a  false  and  feeble  sighing. 

The  night  wind  moaning  through  the  cypress  shade. 
Truth,  love  and  faith  die  not,  nor  brave  endeavor: 

No  simple  self-effacing  constancy 
But  links  with  deathless  deeds  that  shine  forever. 

The  widow's  mite  lives  with  Thermopylae. 


Our  Chosen  Profession. 


KXTRACT   FROM    AX   ADDXP:sS    BV  SUPT.    BELLK    MU.LKR,   TRIIAMA   CO. 

[The  following  is  apropos  to  this  library  number. — En.] 

Can  you  imagine  a  lawyer  who  never  heard  of  Blackstoiie?  Or  of 
a  minister  who  never  heard  of  St.  Paul  or  Wesley?  Or  ot  a  doctor  who 
never  heard  of  Pasteur?  Again,  can  you  imagine  a  teacher  who  never 
heard  of  Pestalozzi  or  Frobel?  And  in  answer  we  hear  a  derisive  peal 
of  laughter,  which  is  deservedly  given. 

If  our  profession  has  a  histor}^  who  should  know  it  if  not  the 
teacher?  If  there  have  been  theories  advanced,  tried  and  found  want- 
ing, who  should  know  it  if  not  the  teacher?  Thus  enabling  him  to 
avoid  that  which  has  been  proven  faulty. 

The  teacher  ought  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  educational 
methods,  history,  principles  and  systems.    This  can  only  bj  learned  l)y 
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much  study.     He  must  make  a  stuJy  of  cheae  things  if  he  iiiteflditi 
be  a  professional  teacher. 

Prom  those  teachers  who  are  only  trying  to  earn  a  little  mooej  u 
the  easiest  way,  who  think  of  them  selves  fir^t  and  of  thechildxeBlart, 
who  expect  to  leave  as  soon  as  they  find  a  bnuness  that  has  more 
money  in  it,  from  these  we  expect  no  advancement    Bat  there  is  t 
class  '^coming  to  the  front**  who  see  that  there  is  a  philosophy  in  teidh 
ing,  that  there  is  a  science  in  education     Such  men  and  women,  \mj 
with  their  own  improvement,  will  be  marked  teachers  in  any  achooL 

'*A  living  spring  is  always  sought  for  in  preference  to  a  stagnait 
pool.'*  By  this  is  meant  that  children  would  rather  learn  from  a 
teacher  who  himself  was  learning  and  advancing. 

The  Normal  schools  have  sent  out  men  and  women  who  hifc  < 
studied  the  art  and  science  of  education:  the  large  number  who  aie 
not  graduates  come  into  competition  with  these  graduates.  They 
must  do  something,  and  that  S3mething  is  to  advance  in  their  profes- 
sion. As  the  day  has  passed  when  other  than  professionally-truned 
lawyers  can  practice  in  the  courts,  so  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when 
none  but  professionally -trained  teachers  can  enter  the  schoolioom  to  as^ 
sume  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  development  of  the  mental 
powers. 

There  are  now  at  work  in  this  field  a  vast  army  of  teaxrhera  who 
recognize  their  need  of  a  training  that  they  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  securing. 

The  question  then  arises:  '*How  may  I  become  a  professional 
teacher?"  A  concise  but  complete  answer  to  this  question  is:  "Study." 
Bacon  has  said:  ^'Reading  maketh  a  full  man;  conference  a  ready 
man;  writing  an  exact  man.'* 

Teachers  should  read  professional  books,  and  read  them  definitdtjr 

and  systfematically.    They  should  read  to  know  the  principles  thatiu- 

derlie  the  methods  which  are  in  use  in  the  best  schools  of  to-day»  and 

to  this  reading  they  should  add  discussion  whenever  two  or  more  of 

them  are  so  situated  that  they  can  meet  to  confer  upon  history  and 

principles  discovered  in  their  reading.    When  a  few  can  be  found  wbo 

will  meet  weekly  or  monthly,  a  great  deal  may  be  accomplished  ixm* 
year;  and  I  would  urge  that  our  teachers  organize  a  sort  of  a  local  in* 
stitute  and  an  interchang^e  of  ideas  and  conversations  on  the  subjcs^te 
studied  will  bring  forth  good  results.  Again  local  institutes  won^ld 
bring  teachers  together,  that  they  might  get  better  acquainted  ^^^th 
each  other,  and  thus  remove  all  petty  jealousies  that  arise  without  atoj 
foundation. 
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County  Institutes. 

Lake.— April  5-8  inclusive,  Professor  Childs  present  Tuesday  and 
V^'ednesday:  State  Siiperiutendeiit  Anderson  and  the  editor  of  the  Jour- 
s'a  l,  Thursday  and  Friday.  Sessions  held  in  the  Court  House,  at- 
tended largely  by  the  general  public,  whose  hospitable  treatment  of 
the  Instructors  and  teachers  will  long  serve  to  keep  the  memory  of 
tbis  Institute  green.  Teachers  did  a  full  share  of  the  work.  Mrs.  E. 
K,  Harrington,  Superinteudeut,  presided  with  graceful  dignity.  See 
farther  notice  in  the  Official  Department. 

Nevada.— April  12-14,  '"  the  Nevada  City  High  School  Building. 
Lecturers  and  Instructors,  Professors  Bacon  and  Kdwards  of  the  State 
University,  Professor  Howard  of  Stanford,  Dr.  Mary  Alkn  and  the 
editor  of  the  Joiknal,  Among  the  teachers  L,  P.  Syle,  H.  C.  Mil- 
ler. Guy  H.  Stokes,  J.  M,  Hussey,  A.  C.  Miller  and  Misses  Kmina 
Hefty.  Cora  Williams  and  Bell  Milhone  took  part.  The  program  was 
not  crowded,  affording  ample  room  for  general  discussion. 

The  Subjects  treated  were:  HiUorv,  English,  School  Government, 
Literature,  Mensuration, Primary  Geography,  Lyric  Poetry,  The  Sthocd 
Room.  etc.  Dr.  Allen  spoke  on  "Bequests  We  Make  Our  Children;" 
Professor  Bacon  on  "Columbus."  At  the  opening  of  the  session  Super- 
'  iniendent  Rogers  delivered  a  brief,  pointed  address  upon  the  condition 
of   the  schools. 

Sonoma. — April  11-15,  an  entire  week,  in  the  beautiful  Presby- 
terian Church.  Santa  Rosa.  The  following  full  corps  of  Instructors 
^ill  give  some  idea  of  the  ground  covered;  Chas.  Mills  Gayley.  Ed- 
ward Howard  Griggs,  Anna  E.  Dixon,  Will  S.  Monroe,  Albert  E. 
^^'iuship,  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes.  Philip  M.  Fisher.  C.  F.  Nesse,  Earl 
^arues,  Edwin  A.  Cox.  Mary  W.  Edwards.  Vice  Presidents,  C.  C. 
^^wafford.  A.  C.  Abshire;  Secretary,  Minnie  Coulter;  Chairman  of 
^^rammar  Section,  F.  A.  Cromwell;  of  Primary  Section.  E.  Louise 
^^tnythe,  General  discussions  were  opened  by  I.  S.  Crawford,  F.  A, 
Cromwell  and  H.  R.  Bull.  Strong  committees  were  appointed  and 
*=verything  moved  with  a  strong,  f'lll  tide.  Section  work  in  the  fore- 
*"loon,  general  session  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Use  of  Pictures  in  History.  How  to  Teach  a  Story,  How  to 
Study  Children,  Elementary  Science.  Children's  Emotions,  The  Boy  in 
School,  Psychological  Peculiarities  of  Poor  Spellers,  School  Ethics, 
|he  Beginning  of  Literature  in  Grammar  Grades,  show  the   practical 
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character  of  the  woik  presented.    There  was  but  one  evening 
the  other  evenings,  including  the  reception  of  Monday  evening  by  tte 
Santa  Rosa  teachers,  being  devoted  to  social  enjoyment.    Tikbg  it 
all  in  all  it  was  a  strong  institute. 

Marin. — April    18-20.     Dr.    Winship   in    charge,   assisted  by 
Paul  A.  Garin,  of  Oakland,  who  presented  Drawing.   ICarin  is  but  t 
small  county  with  a  little  corps  of  teachers  having  a  bigreputatioiifiir 
enthusiasm  and  excellent  work.    Superintendent  Pnrlong  managed 
the  machinery  so  that  there  was    neither  friction  nor   jar.     Dr. 
Winship  captured  the  teachers  completely.    The  three  days  were  M 
of  stimulus  and  inspiration,  the  Dr.  giving  the  teachers  practical  p8y> 
chology  without  calling  hard  names.     On  the  last  afternoon  Dr.  Jor- 
dan gave  his  admirable  lecture  on  Alpine  adventure,  to  a  well-filkd 
church.    A  marked  feature  of  the  sessions  was  the  absence  <rf  the 
written  essay. 

Orangb. — March  28  to  noon  of  April  x.  Section  work  in  the 
school  house,  forenoons.  General  session  in  a  down-town  hall,  after* 
noons.  Conductor,  P.  M.  Fisher;  Instructors,  State  Snperintcndeat 
Anderson,  Dr.  Winship,  C.  H.  Keyes,  W.  S.  Monroe,  Melville  Doner, 
Sarah  Monks,  HsCttie  Ludington;  Dr.  Plummer  and  P.  B.  I^ittle  pre- 
sided over  the  sections.  Some  superior  papers  were  read  by  the 
teachers.  The  interest  grew  daily,  the  last  two  sessions  being  the 
best.  Evening  addresses  were  given  by  Superintendent  Anderson,  Dr. 
Winship  and  P.  M.  Fisher. 

The  Stale  Superintendent  gave  the  teachers  excellent  advice  dur- 
ing the  day  sessions,  and  reached  the  general  public  in  the  evenin^^ 
Dr.  Winship  stirred  the  teachers  as  they  had  rarely  been   touched  be- 
fore.    Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  two  that  were  notewortlft V 
One  criticised  the  State  text-books;  the  other,  after  paying  a  tribute    ^ 
the  State  for  its  generous  treatment  of  the  schools,  pronounced  in 
mistakable  language  against  pensions  to  teachers. 

Superintendent  Greeley  was  justly  complimented  in  a  strong 
lution  for  his  wise  arrangement  of  program  and  his  skilful   mana 
nient  of  the  Institute. 


Fee  for  Certificates  upon  Diplomas. 


Will  you  tindly  tell  me,  through  the  Journal,  in  which  coun't:*^ 
in  California  it  is  customary  to  charge  a  fee  of  two  dollars,  for  issn 
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a  county  certificate  on  a  life  diploma?  Is  the  fee  regulated  by  the  State 
laiv,  or  by  the  county  board?  Teacher. 

Ans.     I   believe  the   practice  is  general  throughout   the  State. 
Section  1565  of  the  School  Law  says: 

Every  applicant  for  a  teacher's  certificate,  exc«  pt  temporary,  upon  presenting 
his  application  shall  pay  to  the  County  Superintendent  a  fee  of  two  dollars,  to  be 
by  him  immediately  deposited  with  the  County  Treasurer,  to  the  credit  of  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Teachers*  Institute  and  Library  Fund,  etc. 


Santa  Barbara  Celebration. 


Geo.  E.  Knepper,  Supt.  of  the  Santa  Barbara  City  Schools,  insti- 
tuted an  educational  revival  in  that  beautiful  seaside  city  on  the  oc- 
caision  of  the  Comenius  Anniversary,  extending  the  same  for  four  days, 
March  25  to  28.  Prof.  John  Dickinson  delivered  several  addresses. 
Interesting  exercises  were  held  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  all  day  on 
the  26th,  Educational  sermons  in  all  the  churches  on  Sunday  the  27th, 
and  exercises  appropriate  to  the  occasion  in  all  the  schools  on  Monday 
the  28th.  This  general  participation  gave  a  quickening  impulse  to 
''tatters  educational  that  will  be  felt  for  many  days. 


A  Simple  Barker's  Mill. 


A  device  of  this  kind  may  be  made  for  a  cent  or  two  in  the  fol- 
^o^viug  way.  Take  a  clay  pipe  and  bevel  off  the  end  of  the  stem  with 
^  Penknife.  Close  the  aperture  wuth  sealing  wax  and  drill  a  small 
*^teral  hole  in  the  stem.  This  done,  suspend  the  pipe  by  means  of  a 
'^ ^^ad  attached  to  the  bowl  with  sealing  wax.  Leave  it  to  itself,  in 
P^^^r  that  the  thread  may  untwist,  and  that  the  whole  may  become 
^^^txiovable.  When  the  pipe  is  at  rest,  pour  water  into  the  bowl. 
^  ^^  liquid  will  flow  out  through  the  lateral  aperture,  and  the  apparatus 
^^^11  revolve  in  a  direction  opposite  that  of  the  flow. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  care  to  pour  the  water  into  the  bowl  neatly. 


A  Definition.  —Teacher — What  is  a  synonym?  Bright  boy — 
^^*s  a  word  yoa  can  use  in  place  of  another  when  you  don't  know  how 
^^  spell  the  other  one.     Ex, 
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"'     Supt*  Fanny  MoO.  Martin. 


Bom  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.     Parents,  Hngh  and  Jane  Walker  McGaagJiey. 

Her  father  was  a  railroad  contractor  who  moved  to  nUucii  when  the  sabjeet 
of  this  sketch  was  an  infant    Both  parents  died  there.    Fumy  attended  the  Slite 
Normal  School  at  St.  Qond,  Minnesota,  Ira  More,  now  of  Los  Angeles,  *  Priadpil. 
Graduated  in  1871;  taught  in  St  Clond  and  Minneapolis;  came  toCalifbraitis 
May,  '74.    Elected  to  a  position  in  Alameda  the  following  daj,  after  having  ir 
cepted  a  place  in  the  Healdsburg  schools.    Began  at  HeaUsbug  as  first  sisiitfsit; 
the  following  year  became  principal  and  held'  that  poaitioa  until  her  mania^  ia 
1876.    The  death  of  her  husband  in  i88a  left  her  with  two  cfaUdien.    Her  litfle 
girl  died  when  six  years  old.    Began  teaching  again  at  Skagga'  Springs,  wai  ia 
succession  principal  at  Sebastopol  and  in  Sonoma  dty,  which  latter  poaition  she 
held  until  her  election  to  the  County  Snperintendency  on  the  Republican  ticket 
in  1886.    Reelected  in  1890  by  from  three  to  foor  hundred  flMJority,  altfaongh  it 
each  election  the  county  gave  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Govemor  n  maforitr. 
Sonoma  has  153  districts,  and  to  quote  the  Snpt,  "a  ^Jendid  oocpa  <»f  195  teadh 
ers."    Btrs.  Martin  belongs  to  a  line  lull  of  mental  and  physical  vigor,    ttie  is  le^ 
lated  to  the  Griers,  a  family  of  distinction  in  Pennsylvania  UrtXMy.    Two  bratiias 
and  a  sister  are  practicing  physicians,  another  sister  is  a  diuggirt.    Mn*  Martia 
brought  to  the  Snperintendency  a  s*rong  physique,  ainglencMof  pnpoae  andndelcr- 
mined  will,  blended  with  such  a  full  share  of  practical  sense  that  taer  adanaialiatioB 
has  been  a  success  from  the  beginning.   She  )m»  placed  SnmoiiMi  in  tniiA  with  the 
best  educational  talent  in  the  State.    By  inspiring  the  teachriB  Ae  haft  qaefcoied 
the  schools.    She  conducts  her  institutes  with  consummate  aUD.    Meada  of  eda- 
cation  admire  her  executive  force;  her  teachers  appreciate  her  kindly  oonsidaatioa 
and  wa toilful  care  over  their  interests. 

During  the  last  campaign  a  teacher  of  Sonoma  County  contributed  a  letter  to 
the  press  from  which  we  make  an  extract :  "I  have  conversed  with  scores  <i^ 
teachers,  and  have  yet  the  first  one  to  meet  who  is  not  loud  in  his  praise  of  the 
faithful  and  efficient  work  done  by  our  present  superintendent.  .  I  have  been  t 
teacher  in  this  county  over  ten  years  and  have  received  visits  from  the  super- 
intendents during  this  time.  All  have  been  able  and  worthy,  but  none  ever 
brought  such  a  ray  of  sunshine  into  any  school-room  as  Mrs.  Ifartin.  She  cin 
adapt  herself  to  any  grade,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  make  any  subject 
interesting  and  instructive.  If  a  pupil  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  absent  the  day 
of  her  visit,  he  felt  that  he  had  missed  a  rare  treat.*' 


Little  Ollie  heard  her  sister  Lulu  speaking  of  a  diary,  and  havi 
had  it  explained  to  her  that  a  personal  diary  was  a  brief  record  of  on^ 
life  she  exclaimed  :  "Well,  then,  I  don't  see  what  they  want  to  calX 
a  diary  for  ;  seems  to  me  they  oughter  call  it  a  livery." 

— Boston  Coufier^ 

Father  (to  daughter  who  has  finished    her  education):  Show 
your  diploma.     Daughter :  I'm  afraid,  father,  I've   lost   it.     Path< 
You  wretched  child  I     To  think  that  I've  spent  all  that  money  on 
for  nothing. 


_  I 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Notes  from  Regular  Correspondents. 

SAN  JOSE. 

Since  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  dispensed  with  in  the  Normal 
schools  different  arrangements  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  morn- 
ing exercises.  Notices  formerly  read  from  the  platform  are  now  placed 
on  a  bulletin  board,  and  the  time  occupied  in  their  reading  is  spent,  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  in  general  singing,  and  on  other  days  in  the 
reading  of  some  choice  selection  from  prose  or  poetr>'  by  members  of 
the  Faculty  or  the  Senior  classes.  A  short  time  ago  fitting  exercises 
were  given  on  three  days  of  the  week  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Comenius,  sketches  of  his  life  and  works  were  read,  and 
many  apt  quotations  were  recited.  The  hall  and  platform  were  prettily 
decorated  with  flowers  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

A  comparatively  new  feature  of  the  school  work  is  the  drilling  of 
military  companies  formed  of  the  various  classes.  Supplementar}'^  to 
this,  calisthenic  exercises  are  taught  by  pupils  who  have  finished  the 
course  in  Physical  Culture.  All  of  this  training  is  carried  on  in  the 
grounds  at  recess,  and  it  is  quite  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  many  divis- 
ions marching  and  exercising  on  the  parade  grounds,  or  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees.  About  a  month  ago  a  competitive  drill  took  place 
between  Company  A,  comprised  of  young  ladies  from  the  Senior 
Class,  and  Company  B,  the  young  men  of  the  school.  Captain  Hagan, 
of  the  National  Guards,  and  Lieutenant  Winston,  of  the  U.  S.  Militia, 
who  acted  as  judges,  awarded  the  highest  honors  to  Company  A.  The 
companies  take  a  greater  interest  in  their  drill  as  a  result  of  this 
friendly  rivalry. 

Since  the  establishment  of  a  University  Extension  Club  in  San 
Jose,  great  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  weekly  meetings  in 
Normal  Hall.  The  first  subject  taken  up  was  "Evolution,"  under  the 
able  instruction  of  Professor  Jordan,  of  vStanford  University.  At  the 
conclusion  of  tliat  course  Professor  Barnard,  of  the  Lick  Observatory, 
commenced  a  series  of  lectures  on  Astronomy,  illustrating  them  by  ex- 
cellent stereopticon  views.  Many  pupils  besides  the  members  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  are  attending  regularly.  The  lectures  alreadj- 
given  have  been  on  Comets,  Meteors,  and  The  Sun  and  Moon. 
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Before  the  mid-term  vacation  ten  more  names  were  added  to  the 
laug  list  of  San  Jose  Normal  graduates.     As  their  school  work  had 
been  completed,  diplomas  were  granted  to   Misses  Ethel  Armstrong, 
Eva  Carnes,  Eliza  Cross,  Jessie  Greenlaw,  Kate  Lessard,  Kate  Line- 
ban,  Louisa  Pierce.  Anna  Ruckledge,  Bertha  Smith  and  Florence  Wil- 
son .     Although  regular  graduating  exercises  could  not  be  held,  the 
liall  and  the  desks  of  those  leaving  school  were  beautifully  decorated 
^*it:]i  flowers.     A  selection  from  Canon  Farrar  was  read  by  the  Presi- 
t  of  the  class,   followed  by  a  favorite  quotation  from  each  of  the 
^T~a.duates.     The  short  program  was  concluded  by  a  few  kind  words  of 
^dvnce  and  farewell,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty,  by  Professor  Kleeberger. 
Of  the  class  of  January,  '92,   Miss  Blanche  Schick  is  teaching  in 
Is&meda  county,  T.  F.  Hays  in  Shasta,  William  W.  Pettit  in  vSanta 
.ra,  Miss  Bertha  Wiltz  in  Santa  Barbara,  and  Everett  Holland  in 
^i^xra. 

Miss  Daisy    Fleming,  a   San  Jose  Normal   graduate,  has   taken 

of  the  Someo  school,  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 
Mrs.  N.  I.  De  La  Rosa  is  teaching  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

CHICO. 

The  mid-term  vacation  brought  a  welcome  rest  to  most  of  the 

^^cbers  and   pupils.      Two   of   the  former,    Misses  Rice   and    Rog- 

^""^  improved  their  leisure  time  by  taking  a  stroll  down  the  coast,  visit- 

*'^^San  Francisco,  Mt.  Hamilton,  and  other  points  of  interest  during 

^^^  ^ir  wanderings. 

The  open  meeting  of  the  literary  societies  was  a  success.     Many 

the  citizens  of  the  town  manifested  their  interest  by  their  presence. 

lC  work  in  this  line  shows  an  improvement,  gratifying  alike  to  stu- 

^^xits  and  to  faculty. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Ivducation  was  held  in  the 

^Drmal  building,  April    12th.     Normal   students  and  graduates  will 
\3  oice   to   note   that   during   the  session    a   motion  was    made    and 
^^ssed  to  the  effect  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  ask  the  Legisla- 
ture'to  pass  a  law  making  diplomas  of  Normal  Schools  legal  certifi- 
^^^tes  qualifying  holders  to  teach  in  any  Primary  or  Grammar  school  in 
^*Xe  State  without  further  examination. 

Another  improvement  suggested   was  that  a  sum  be  appropriated 
^^  equip  Chico  and  San  Jose  Normal  grounds  with  gymnasium  and 
St*ounds  for  physical  training. 

Many  of  the  trees  along  the  front  of  the  school  grounds  are  being 
^Ut  down,  and  are  to  be  replaced  by  choicer  varieties.     The  grounds 
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proper  have  lately  been  surveyed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  hy- 
drants. This  presages  further  improvements,  for  when  this  work  is 
finished  any  part  of  the  grounds  may  be  irrigated. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term  last  September  the  Training  Depart- 
ment opened  with  a  good  attendance,  which  has  increased  during  the 
term.  This  indicates  that  the  people  of  Chico  appreciate  the  presence 
of  the  school  in  their  midst.  The  training  pupils  meet  in  the  pleas- 
ant front  rooms  fitted  up  for  that  purpose  last  summer. 

Both  departments  are  well-equipped  in  the  line  of  school  furniture, 
and  each  has  a  well-chosen  and  growing  library.  In  the  Grammar 
Department  an  able  teacher,  Miss  Fuller,  now  assists  Mi<?s  Parmeter. 


Joint  Meeting  of  the  Three  Boards  of  Normal  School  Trustees. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  was  held  April  12th.  There  were  present:  Governor 
Markhani,  Superintendent  Anderson,  Principal  Childs,  Ralph  Lowe, 
Philo  Hersey,  J.  S.  Montgomery,  C.  H.  Phillips  and  Judge  Rhodes  of 
San  Jose  ;  Principal  Moore,  Stephen  M.  White,  O.  A.  Davidson,  A. 
B.  Pomeioy,  John  Mansfield,  of  Los  Angeles  ;  Principal  E.  T. 'Pierce^ 
John  Bidwell,  F.  C.  Lusk,  A.  H.  Crew,  of  Chico. 

Principal  Childs  made  a  report  on  the  new  diploma  now  being 
prepared  for  Normal  Schools.  Superintendent  Anderson  indorsed  the 
recommendation  of  Principal  Pierce  that  action  be  taken  to  ask  the 
Legislature  to  pass  a  law  making  diplomas  of  Normal  Schools  legal 
certificates  to  teach  any  primary  and  grammar  schools  of  the  State 
without  further  examination. 

A  motion  was  passed  to  this  effect,  and  a  committee  consisting  of 
Rhodes,  White  and  Lusk  appointed  to  assist  the  State  Superintendent 
and  take  such  action  as  deemed  necessary. 

Professor  Childs  suggested  that  hereafter  diplomas  issued  to  pupils 
from  the  Normal  be  signed  by  the  Governor,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Principal  of  the  school  i.ssuing  the  diploma  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  local  Board  of  Trustees  and  not  by  the  entire  Faculty.  A 
motion  passed  embodying  the  above. 

Superintendent  Childs  also  moved  that  'graduates  of  High  Schools 
be  admitted  to  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Normal  School.  Discussed 
favorably,  and  action  left  to  the  respective  Faculties. 

Superintendent  Anderson  reported  that  all  schools  in  the  State 
were  in  the  best  working  condition  and  doing  good.     He  reported  the 
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Los  Angeles  school  must   have   more   room,  as   the   present   room  is 
wholly  inadequate. 

A  resolution  was  passed  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  joint  Boards 
that  the  Legislature  be  asked  to  appropriate  $75,000  for  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  an  additional  building  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  joint  Boards  were  instructed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature 
to  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  to  equip  the  Chico  and  San  Jose  Nor- 
mal Schools  with  gymnasiums  and  grounds  for  physical  training. 

It  was  moved  and  passed  that  the  Legislature  be  memorialized  to 
appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  for  heating  and  ventilating  the  San  Jose 
Normal. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Boards  that  to  enter  the  Normal  without  ex- 
amination, graduates  from  ninth  grade  schools  must  have  a  recom- 
mendation bearing  the  signature  of  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

A  motion  passed  that  the  State  Superintendent  be  elected  Secre- 
tary of  the  joint  Boards  until  further  ordered  with  a  salary  of  $20  for 
each  meeting. 

Trustee  Lusk  handsomely  entertained  the  members  at  his  home. 

The  Boards  afdjourned  to  meet  the  second  Tuesday  in  April,  1893, 
in  the  Normal  School  at  San  Jose. 


EDITORIAL. 


School  officers  and  teachers  should  read  the  official  decisions  in 
this  number  carefully. 

SiNGLK  copies  of  the  May  Journal  may  be  had  by  those  who  de- 
sire to  have  the  Library  list  for  reference  by  sending  address  and  en- 
closing 15  cents  in  stamps  to  P.  O.  Box  2509,  San  Francisco. 

Advertising  Patrons: — Readers  of  the  Journal  should  not  fai 
to  examine  our  advertising  pages  where  they  will  find  a  larj^e  nun 
ber  of  important  announcements  by  reliable  parties. 

School  Elections  and  thk  new  Klhction  Law.— I'lection 
School  Trustees  may  be  held  under  the  old  law  this  year.  Friends 
the  Union  District  High  School  should  see  to  it  that  the  Trustees  elec 
in  such  districts  are  favorable  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  sch( 

Chas.  M.  Drake  is  an  old-time  and  always-welcome  contrii)t 
to    the    Journal.       His    ingenuous  and    somewhat  satirical    ar 
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in  this  number  on  **Goblin  Toots''  is  entertaining  reading.  He  pokes 
sly  fun  at  an  institution  not  invulnerable,  but  whose  meetings  he  is  sure 
to  attend  when  held  in  his  neighborhood,  and  whose  influence  in  stim- 
ulating effort  and  keeping  alive  the  professional  spirit  he  would  be 
among  the  first  to  proclaim  and  defend. 

Seven  hundred  school  children,  followed  to  the  grave  the  remains 
of  W.  A.  Houghton,  who  for  twenty  years  or  more  taught  writing 
in  the  Stockton  schools.  Each  child,  in  accordance  with  the  request 
of  "Uncle  Billy,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  dropped  a  steel  pen  into 
the  grave. 

Hon.  \Vm.  T.  Harris  whose  portrait  appears  as  frontispiece  to 
this  number  of  the  Journal  may  fairly  be  said  to  stand  to  the 
front  of  practical  educational  affairs  in  the  United  States.  His  se- 
lection as  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  an  example  of  tfae 
right  man  in  the  right  place.  Of  New  England  birth  and  educatiifti, 
he  had  his  experience  and  won  his  fame  in  the  Mississippi  valley  as 
teacher,  principal,  and  for  fifteen  yearsSuperintendent  of  theSt.  Louis 
schools.  Writer,  editor,  lecturer  and  practical  school  man,  this  countrj'^ 
presents  him  to  the  world  as  at  once  a  product,  exj^onent  and,  in  no 
small  degree  creator,  of  what  may  be  called  the  American  Educational 
Svstem. 

Summer  Schools. 


Read  the  Summer  school  advertisements.  The  work  at  these 
.schools  will  not  be  onerous  and  while  attendance  will  \ye  profitable  to  any 
teacher,  they  are  especially  intended  to  benefit  those  earnest,  striving, 
ambitious  teachers  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  professional 
training.  The  attendance  at  each  ought  to  be  large.  No  teacher 
ever  regrets  having  attended  such  a  school. 

Funds. 


The  official  opinion  that  the  State  money  to  be  appropriated  in 
August  next,  may  be  used  to  pay  teachers  for  work  done  before  June 
30,  '92  is  good  news  to  many  impoverished  districts. 

If  this  fund  is  apportioned  by  the  vState  Superintendent  on  the 
census  of  '91,  County  Superintendents  will  apportion  their  share  on 
average  daily  attendance  after  S400  and  S500  have  been  set  aside  as 
per  section  18  58  of  the  School  Law.  Sui)erintendent  Anderson  estimates 
that  the  amount  will  be  at  least  $2]  2  p^r  census  child. 
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Our  Library  Number. 


The  ten  pages  devoted  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  to  a  Pro- 
fessional Library,  will  be  a  boon  to  many  Superintendents  and 
teachers.  It  was  no  light  task  for  Superintendent  Monroe  to  prepare 
this  list.  It  represents  years  of  reading  in  professional  literature  and 
then  a  critical  review  and  careful  balancing  of  what  had  been  read. 
He  may  err  in  judgment  in  giving  the  comparative  value  of  some  of 
the  books  starred.  But  no  one  who  knows  him  will  question  the  fear- 
less honesty  of  his  estimates.  Now  let  teachers  examine  the  list  and 
let  a  beginning  be  made  for  a  personal  librar}^  Though  a  teacher 
own  but  half  a  dozen  master  books  and  read  those  to  a  purpose,  mak- 
ing their  contents  of  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  his  intellectual  being, 
he  can  be  a  weakling  no  longer. 


Teachers'  Libraries  in  the  Office  of  the  County  Superintendent. 


If  to  John  Swett  is  due  the  provision  for  school  libraries  through- 
out the  State,  the  profession  owes  a  meed  of  praise  to  J.  P.  Brierl}', 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Santa  Clara  Count}^  when  John  Swett 
was  State  Superintendent,  and  in  the  Legislature  of  '89,  member  from 
Los  Angeles  count}'.  "Dad"  Brierly,  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by 
his  fellow  legislators, '  inserted  the  amendments  to  Section  1565  of  the 
Political  Code,  whereby  the  fee  for  a  certificate  was  raised  from  one 
dollar  to  two  dollars,  and  it  was  provided  that  one-half  the  amount 
should  be  expended  for  a  Teachers*  Library.  An  amendment  in  '90 
places  the  County  Superintendent  in  charge. 

Many  Superintendents  have  taken  hold  actively  of  this  matter, 
and  very  fair  libraries  are  found  in  their  offices.  There  is  no  reason 
why  each  county  may  not  have  a  good  library  free  to  the  teachers. 
We  commend  to  all  the  list  prepared  b}-  Superintendent  Monroe. 


The  School  Exhibit  at  Chicago. 


A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Committees  was  held  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  on  the  evening  of  April  9.  There  were  present:  Messrs.  Kel- 
logg* Barnes,  Monroe  and  P'isher,  the  last  named  being  elected  Chair- 
man. It  was  decided  first,  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  plan 
for  which  an  award  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Warren  Chenev;  second,  to 
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have  a  typical,  representative,  not  a  mass  exhibit  of  school  work; 
third,  this  exhibit  to  be  taken  from  three  or  four  schools  iu  each 
county  selected  by  the  local  school  authority  or  by  teachers  in  Insti- 
tute assembled;  fourth,  among  the  matter  to  be  exhibited  are  to  be  the 
pictures  of  school  buildings,  neatly  framed  by  counties,  a  statistical 
chart  showing  character  of  industries  of  county,  amount  raised  for 
school  purposes,  etc.,  etc.,-  and  a  relief  map  of  the  county  showing 
products. 

The  committee  will  shortly  meet  again  giving  details  in  the  June 
and  July  Journals  so  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  Term  teachers 
may  know  just  what  will  be  required.  Meanwhile  the  committee  in- 
vite correspondence. 

*     The  School  Libraries  of  the  State. 


Credit  is  due  to  Hon.  John  Swett,  City  Superintendent  of  San 
Francisco,  for  ihe  generous  provision  of  a  tibrar>'  Fund  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  In  his  biennial  report  as  State  Superintendent  in 
1865  he  used  this  pointed  and  vigorous  language: 

The  need  of  school  lihrari-  s  is  evident.  All  teachers  admit  it  Every  State 
report  since  the  second  one  of  Mr.  Marvin  has  recommended  them.  Yet  nobody 
has  done  anythinj^.  Kvery  attempt  in  the  Legislature  has  been  a  failure.  We 
are  now  entcrinj^  upon  a  new  era  in  our  public  school  system — that  of  free  schools. 
The  time  tor  aciifii;^  has  arrived,  that  of  talking  ought  to  end. 

Then  follow  the  outlines  of  a  plan,  with  a  concise  and  unanswer- 
able argument  for  the  same.  This  plan  was  in  the  main  acted  upon 
favorably  by  the  Legislature  of  1866,  which  body  provided  that  ten 
])er  cent,  of  the  State  vSchool  money  as  apportioned  by  the  County 
Superintendents,  not  to  exceed  S50  a  district,  should  constitute  a  fund 
to  be  expended  only  for  books  and  apparatus.  The  3'ear  following, 
1S67,  the  SLite  Superintendent's  report  shows  1389  teachers  employed; 
viilnation  of  libraries,  $21,366;   of  apparatus,  $217.18. 

From  this  beginning  has  come  the  proud  exhibit  that  follows,  an 
inspection  of  which  by  counties  will  reveal  some  interesting  facts.    The 
libr:iry  valuation  of  half  a  million  dollars  represents  probably  one-hal 
the  total  sum  expended   in   this  direction  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  nearly  as  much  more  h.u'inggone  for  apparatus. 

In  cities  $50  is  allowed  for  each  1,000  census  children.  No  little 
criticism  has  been  evoked  in  the  past  because  this  fund  is  not  kept 
separate  in  cities  aiid  expended  plainly  as  the  law  intends. 
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COUNTIES. 


Alameda. 
Alpine.... 
Amidor.. 
Bntte 


No.  of 
School 
Dtsts. 


Calaveras 
Colusa 


54 

4 

42 

73 

49 
40 

Contra  Costa <     51 

9 

57 

117 

37 

35 
II 


Del  Norte. 
HI  Dorado. 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt. 
Inyo 


Kern i  49 

Lake 44 

Lassen , 33 

Los  Angeles 108 

Marin 35 

Mariposa 34 

Menaocino 95 

Merced :  46 

Modoc  35 

Mono 9 

Monterey 93 

Napa I  53 

Nevada 48 

Orange 33 

Placer 52 

Plumas 26 

Sacramento 70 

44 
55 


San    Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego j  134 

San  Francisco I 

San  Joaquin ■  81 

San  Luis  Obispo 93 

San  Mateo 31 

Santa  Barbara 55 

Santa  Clara ,  74 

Santa  Cruz i  55 

Shasta ■  91 

Sierra 23 

Siskiyou !  66 

Solano 52 

Sonoma j  133 

Stanislaus 52 

Sutter 37 

Tehama 61 

Trinity 16 

Tulare !  123 

Tuolumne i  32 


Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


45 
53 
39 


No.  of 
Teach- 
era. 

365 

4 
61 

100 

57 
52 
70 

13 

63 

T74 

42 
126 

14 
56 
52 

35 

410 

48 

34 

109 

48 

38 
10 

ir8 

77 
82 

70 

71 

30 

102 

52 
124 
223 
871 
136 
116 

54 
90 

199 

99  • 
103 

26 

80 

93 

193 
69 

41 
76 
18 

154 
36 
58 
78 
52 


TOTAI, 12,938  15,582 


No.  of  VoIk. 
in  School 
Libraries.  I 

26,248 
199 

4.454 
12,912 

7,825 
8,017 

14,476 
1,299 
8,586 

*6,9i6 

4,384 
17,865 

1.734 

5,484 

7,193 
2,421 

27,  >o5 

12,230 

3.426 

15.473 

5.91^ 

3,709 

1,837 
16.815 
10,719 

11,147 

9,521 

10.967 

3.615 
16.291 

7,650 

!2,l8l 
17,960 
17.958 
14.107 
/2.327 

11,235 
9,565 

8.378 

12,256 

10,049 
3.  "^23 

8,626 
13.126 
26,644 

7,39.' 
6,228 

9,945 
2,564 
13.233 
4,294 
7.2S5 

9.947 
8,541 


Valnation 

of 
Libraries. 


Value 

of 

Apparatus. 


{119.266 

fi4,478 

298 

218 

6,529 

6,047 

18,630 

8,230 

8,175 

3,070 

8,689 

2,211 

13,170 

5,185 

1.687 

706 

8,705 

5,005 

21.792 

1 1 ,879 

5,167 

1,472 

15,405 

4,796 

2.580 

740 

5.680 

2,710 

9,595 

3,683 

3,894 

1,499 

26,928 

19,160 

.  9.465 

3.030 

4.550 

2.635 

15,615 

6, 1 35 

4.255 

1,865 

4.758 

2,287 

2,705 

945 

17,110 

5,340 

7,010 

3,340 

12,258 

5.610 

11,540 

3,350 

13,172 

6,037 

4.270 

2.185 

16,327 

7.663 

7.810 

3.655 

11,920 

5.325 

19.702 

11.331 

7,045 

28,846 

15.642 

12,374 

14.707 

6.912 

9.460 

4,710 

11.980 

6,990 

11,780 

10.575 

11.050 

6,975 

12,735 

6.190 

4,435 

1,840 

12,425 

4. 1 18 

18,635   , 

9,765 

34.941 

16,184 

7,152 

2. 171 

7.993 

2,775 

14.904 

4.937 

3.690 

1.848 

21,630 

12,820 

6,311 

2,720 

5,445 

3.925 

9.490 

2.960 

9,242 

2,776 

533,801    ]f579,349    1314,233 


•  Incomplete  report. 
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S  penntc  dent  Public  Insinictioii 
Deput    b  ipen     enileut  Public  Instrnrlion 


c  1  een  re  tiered  s    ce  the  last  list  reported; 
1  tea  It     tl  c  t    schoola  v*l  o  holds   a  County  Cer- 

]   lepdrt    e  L    holders  of  County  Certificates  nur 

tl     spec  al  ht  d  es  of  :iuch  departnients. 

MTii  laii  }^ant  aii}  kind  of  certificate  upon  an  ti- 


314  The  AU'imey  General,  oil  September  4th,  1891,  rendered  the  decision 
that,  midtr  the  provisions  of  Section  1565  of  the  Politiial  Code,  every  applicacl 
for  a  certilicate.  excejit  teinpor.iry.  upon  presenting  bis  application  must  pai  to 
the  Superiutcudent  a  fet-  of  two'  dollars,  to  be  deptjsited  to  the  credit  of  Oie 
Tcadiirs'  Tiistitiile  :ii»i  Library  Fund. 

3i,i.  It  hasfriciui-iillv  Irlii  dicided  !)y  ihi^  ofPiie  that  n  renewed  ceftificalc  i^ 
;  let-   of  two   <icillars   must  accompany 


J.  W.  A 

S-l.KKSON 

A.  B.  An-dkrson, 

The 

followin;; 

det-is  0       i 

tificille. 
be  exam 

It  is  k-K 
In  dlii-s 
ned  by  C 

Ito.npl  , 

UIVIIIJ,  SI 

tv  Boa   1 

pired'ce 

No  City 
rtificale. 

or  Couu.j  , 

itppiK-iH 


11  for 


,.f  i- 


I  ;iii>-  >.rlioi)l,  or  permitted  to  teafc^" 
ii-.'il(-  corresponding  in  ;;TaJe  w^''^ 
li;icln-r  be  employeil  upon  sal:»    ' 
"lire  .issuiniiiK  charjje  of  a  scbw-    ■" 
oriificiiti-  with  the  Supcrintende 
ficisi-    any    compensation   or  i^^K" 
mini   liutlify  tbc  law.     It  was 
|UiiHlii.-;itiiiii   to  truard  ajpiinst  r 
<!!;■  .is'.iiuiiu};  to  leach  without 
I  V-  iiiviire  the  employment  of  ci  -    -■ 

•  '.  iuliir  expressly  or  by  iniplii' 
iiu,  di'iiuiii)"  and  liniitiu),' hisor:^ 
■  Iv:-  hi  111-1  If  liable  to  be  proceei  ■^' 

^  .iM-,rt,iiii  whether  Or  not  *» 
lb.  111-.  Tv.icliers outfht  to  kiu^  ' 
ki  rl  «h.il  ihev  ;isk  for.  and  whetf  -*" 
,vlii,-ti  it  1^  :ivkeil.  Trustees  sho--< 
,,r(  ■.ii]ii.os,d  loknow  what  tl«'J 
111. I  Tn1-I^■.■^ou^;ht  always  to  c  ==^ 
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suit  the  needs  of  the  school,  and  not  listen  to  the  importunities  of  agents.  We 
find  that  frequently  books  and  apparatus  are  purchased  for  the  schools  that  are  of 
no  earthly  use,  and  the  money  thus  expended  is  literally  wasted. 

318.  Under  the  law,  any  citizen  who  is  an  elector  is  eligible  to  any  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  people.  The  ability  to  read  and  write  does  not  enter  as  a  factor  in 
the  qualification  to  hold  the  office  of  Trustee  ;  but  common  sense  would  indicate 
that  one  unable  to  read  and  write  is  but  poorly  qualified  for  a  position  of  so  great 
responsibility. 

319.  Trustees  can,  if  they  desire  to  do  so,  secure  the  condemnation  of  private 
property  for  school  purposes.     See  Section  17,  Mills  on  Eminent  Domain. 

Attornky  Gknkrai^  Hart. 

320.  Section  1770  of  the  Political  Code  seems  to  contemplate  that  the  Bocid 
of  Education  may  have  something  more  to  do  than  to  hold  examinations  for  the 
granting  of  teachers*  certificates  semi-annually,  for  it  provides  that  all  incidental 
expenses  incurred  by  tlie  Hoard  of  Education  shall  be  audited  and  paid  as  other 
claims  against  the  general  fund  of  the  County.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  publica- 
tion of  a  circular  letter  of  instructions  to  the  teachers,  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  E<lucation,  would  not  fall  outside  the  provisions  of 
the  school  law.  The  bill  for  printing  legitimate  matter  is  an  incidental  expense 
and  must  l)e  audited  and  paid  as  other  claims  against  the  general  fund  of  the 
County.  Attornky  Gknkral  Hart. 

321.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  printing  of  questions  for  examination  of 
either  teachers  or  pupils  is  a  necessary-  incidental  expense,  and  must  be  audited 
and  paid  as  other  claims  against  the  general  fund  of  the  County  are  audited  and 
paid. 

322.  A  teacher  can  hold  the  Board  of  Trustees  responsible  for  his  salary  fr-r 
the  full  time  for  which  the  contract  was  made,  whether  said  contract  be  oral  or 
written,  unless  he  is  dismissed,  after  due  investigation,  for  proper  cause. 

32^.  If  a  teacher  is  engaged  to  teach  a  school  so  long  as  the  funds  of  the  dis- 
trict wnll  meet  the  expenses  of  tlie  school,  the  Trustees  cannot  dismiss  him  prior  to 
the  time  the  money  in  the  fund  is  exhausted,  except  for  proper  cause.  The  terms 
"so  long  as  the  money  of  the  district  will  hold  out"  are  .sufficiently  definite  in  ts- 
tablishing  the  time  for  which  the  teacher  is  employed. 

324.  Any  rule  adopted  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  which  requires  a  teacher  to  be 
present  at  8  o'clock,  when  the  school  does  not  open  until  9  o'clock,  is  in  contra- 
vention of  Section  i  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  adopted  by  the  State  Board  <  f 
Education.  The  Rules  and  Regulations  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Ivducatio:i. 
are  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  power  conferred  u])<)n  said  Bc.ard  by  the  law. 
and  are  law  for  the  schools. 

325.  When  a  school  district  is  divided,  and  a  new  district  is  fr)nne<l.  the  new 
district  is  not  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  property  of  the  old  district.  The  li- 
brary cannot  be  divided,  nor  can  the  Library  Fund,  or  other  funds. 

326.  The  children  of  Indian  parents,  unless  such  parents  are  still  living  i-i 
the  tribal  relation,  must  be  admitted  to  the  common  schcK)ls  of  the  State.  The  y 
Cannot  be  excluded;  nor  can  separate  schools  be' organized  for  them.  (See  Cal, 
t^eports.  Vol.  82,  page  594.) 

327.  The  children  of  Indian  parents  who  have  settled  upon  Government 
lands,  and  have  U.  S.  patents  therefor,  are  school  census  children  within  the 
tneaning  of  the  law.  The  children  of  Indian  parents  who  are  not  living  in  the 
tribal  relation,  are  census  children. 

328.  Our  statutes  are  silent  as  to  the  matter  of  corporal  punishment,  and 
Boards  of  Education  or  Boards  of  Trustees  have  the  right  to  enact  such  rules  rela- 
tive thereto  as  they  may  deem  proper.  They  may  prohibit  it  altogether  if  they 
deem  it  proper  to  do  so. 
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329.  A  Superiiitencleiit  has  the  right  to  pay  out  of  the  amount  allowed  him 
for  postiij^c,  the  exprtssiiji^e  on  papers  returned  to  him  from  the  teacher  to  whom 
tile  questi')iis  wer^^  sjiil  He  has  also  the  rij^ht  to  refund  to  the  teacher  the  pos- 
taj^e  which  the  teacher  has  paid  upi>n  such  papers. 

330.  Section  1775  of  the  Political  Coile  dojs  not  authorize  tlie  recognition  of 
Har\-ard  dipl'.>nias,  nor  diplomas  t>f  any  Collejj^e  or  University,  except  the  State 
University  of  California;  and  the  latter  only  when  recommended  by  the  Faculty 
of  the  University. 

331.  The  State  Hoard  of  Kdncation  cannot  rccoj^nize State  certificates  of  anv 
kind  as  crccLiiiials  npon  which  in  issue  Educational  or  Life  diplomas.  These  di- 
plomas can  be  issued  only  in  .iccordance  with  Section  1521,  Subilivisions  10  ai.d  11. 

332.  A  Trustee  cannot  vote  by  proxy  ;  nor  can  a  Trustee  absent  from  the 
meetiiij^  o{  Trustees  ikle^ate  to  anotlier  the  power  to  cast  his  vote. 

333.  Teachers  in  schools  in  which  there  are  Principals  have  nothinj:^  to  do 
with  the  prom  )ti()n  or  j^raduation  of  pupils,  except  to  recommend.  The  Princi- 
pals are  tlie  resj) jnsibk-  ])arlies  in  these  iimtters,  and  assi.stant  teachers  must  follow 
their  directions. 

334.  The  Trustets  nre  in  all  cises  b  )und  by  the  instructions  of  the  electors  of 
the  district  when  j^nven  at  a  meeting  calLd  for  any  particular  purpose.  If  they  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  .snch  instrnctio-is,  there  exists  gco<l  cause  for  action  ajjainst 
them.     (See  last  cl  :u.so  of  Snbdivi>i.)n  20,  of  Section  1617  of  tMe   Political    Code.) 

33  s.  Trustv-es  cm  not  movr  the  fnr::itm\'  from  the  s<iiool  when  the  school  has 
b^'cn  h>cated  by  the  i)c(>i)le.  wii^iojt  a  vole  of  the  people.  If  they  refuse  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  Su])i  rinter.dent  to  repl.ice  the  furniture  wronjj^ly  inoveil,  action 
s.hould  b.-  bej^un  at^ainst  them  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  them  to  comply  with 
the  law. 

3^6.  Therv^-  is  no  ])rovision  in  the  law  which  authorizes  Boanls  of  Education 
or  Boards  of  Tnistti  >  to  diNp'»sc  of  anv  library  books  by  sale.  In  the  case  of  a 
lai>sed  district,  the  H  >ard  of  .Suptrvisors  of  the  County  can  dispose  of  the  property 
of  the  district. 

337.  .^up])lementary  br»oks  may  b.*  purchased  with  the  Library*  Fund,  Section 
1712  ;  but  such  caiinot  ])e  m:i<le  to  t.ikc  the  place  of  the  adopted  text-l)Ooks ;  nor 
(^an  they  be  ;id')])tt'd  a^  texl-lx-)ks.  Under  no  circnmstances  can  pupils  be  re- 
cjniretl  t  »  j)nrciias.'  sii])])l*/nKMilary  b.)oks,  or  anv  ])()oks  not  comiiijf^  within  the  pur- 
view of  text-b  )oks  proper.     JSee  chapter  CCXXXVII,  pajjje  Si,  of  School   Law. 

3:8  In  cities,  city  certificates,  or  any  certificates  which  authorize  the  holders 
to  te  U'h  in  cities,  ninst  be  liL-d  in  tlu-  olhce  of  the  City  Superintendent. 

339.  Teachers  have  no  rij^ht  to  teach  upon  legal  holidays ;  and  if  they  do 
teach  on  those  d  lys.  they  are  iiul  entitled  to  any  extra  srdary  for  so  doing.  They 
cannf>t  teach  upon  holidays  to  make  up  lost  time.  They  are  entitled  to  pay  for  all 
legal  holidays,  and  for  all  holidays  ordered  by  the  Trustees. 

340.  Kvery  teacher  employed  in  the  public  schools  must  be  the  holder  of  a 
valid  legal  certificate,  in  full  force  during  the  whole  period  of  employment.     No 
one  can  be  ])ermilted  to  teach,  (;ven  gratis,  in  any  public   school,  or  to   assist   the 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  sclio:»l,  nnlesssuch  ])arty  is  the  holder  of  a  certificate  iit 
full  force.     The  certificate  must  b.'  tiled  with  the  Superintendent.     The   Trustee* 
cannot  legally  draw  an  order  for  the  j)avment  of  any  teacher  who  is  not  the  holder 
of  a  certificate.     Nor  em  they  a<ld  to  tlu- salary   (^f  a   teacher  in   order  to  enable 
such  teacher  to  employ  .111  assistant.     In  .all  such  cases  the  Superintendent  should 
decline  to  issue  a  rv([uisition  uiv)ii  the  County  .Vuditor. 

34 r.  vState  and  County  School  Funds  cannot  bi  legally  applied  to  the  sup- 
|K)rt  of  High  Schools.  High  Schools  must  b.-  supported  by  a  special  tax  for  that 
purp  >se.  See  Sections  162 1  and  1665  of  the  Political  Ct^nle.  and  Statutes  of  1891, 
page  161.  ATTORNEY  GENRKAI*  HaKT. 
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342.  Teachers  have  no  right  to  teach  on  legal  holidays  ;  on  those  days  the 
schools  should  be  closed.  See  Official  Journal,  Vol.  2,  page  144  ;  Vol.  7,  page  iii, 
150;  and  Vol.  8,  page  91. 

Teachers  cannot  teach  on  a  holiday  and  then  take  some  other  day  as  a  holiday. 
Vol.  5,  page  76. 

Teachers  cannot  collect  extra  salary  for  teaching  on  a  holiduy. 

Trustees  have  no  right  to  require  a  teacher  to  make  up  tlie  day  on  which  the 
school  was  closed  in  order  to  allow  the  children  a  holiday. 

343.  In  the  case  of  Hughes  and  other  versus  Kwing  and  others  reported  in 
the  ^^California  Decisions,'*  Vol.  3,  page  87,  filed  Fob.  i8th,  1892,  it  was  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  that  territorj'  set  off  into  another  district  is  not  liable  for 
any  bonds  prexnously  voted  in  the  district  from  which  said  territory  was  set  off. 

544  Trustees  are  not  at  liberty  to  let  school  houses  for  dancing  purposes. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  when  it  is  necessarj-  to  remove  the  desks  and  other 
furniture. 

345-  Teachers  in  joint  districts  may  elect  which  of  the  County  Institutes  they 
^vill  attend.  There  is  no  law  upon  this  subject.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
county  in  which  they  do  not  attend  should  be  notified  of  their  intention  to  attend 
j'l   the  otlier  County. 

346.  If  the  clerk  has  moved  out  of  the  district,  or  if  any  trustee  moves  out 
tliereof,  there  will  exist  a  vacancv;  this  vacancy  must  be  filled  bv  the  Super- 
'iitendent. 

347      County  Boards  of  Education  have  no  power  to  require  pupils  to  take   an 

^;>c^ ruination  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  district  in  which  such  pupils  reside      Nor 

^^xi    Boards  of  Education  justly  withhold  diplomas  of  graduation   from  the  Gram- 

^***-r   or  High  schools  when  pupils  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of  study 

^■••"^s-c^ribed  in  such  schools. 

348.     A  woman  of  foreign  birth,  whose  husbrnid  is  a  naturalized  citi/en,  is,  by 
^*  "'"^U.e  of  the  husband's  citizenship,   a   citizen,    and  may   be   appointed    as   CeUvSus 


_  ^49-     No  Trustee,  nor  any  other  person,  can  net  as  substitute  for  a  Census  Mar- 

^  ^  ^^  1- -  The  Census  Marshal  himself,  or  herself,  must  take  the  census,  and  cannot 
^^^  ^i^jc^ate  that  duty  to  fluy  one  else.     If  any  one,  except  the  pro])erly  apj)ointcd 

^  ^^  *~~«hal  should  take  the  census,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  reject  the 
^  *^  5^  us  so  taken,  and  order  a  new  census. 

c-  .  350.     A  Trustee  acting  as  Census  Marshal,  is  not  entitled  to  any  c':)mpensation 

j^*^"     'iiiswork.     In  this  connection  I   desire  to  call   the  attention  of  Trustees  and 
""   ^^  V^"Crrintendents  to  the  circular  relative  to  the  census,   published   in   the    March 
^^"^ briber  of  the  Journal. 

^  351.     A  teacher  under  contract  to  teach  for  a  definite  time,   whether  tlie  con- 

^^^^ot  be  oral  or  written,  cannot  be  dismisspd.  excei)t  for  goo<l  cause.     If  the  teach- 
^   ^s  dismissed,  the  truslees,  as  such,  are  liable  for  his  salary. 


Since  our  last  report,  we  have  had  the  plea.sure  of  spending  one  day,   with 

^vipt.  Friesner,  in  visiting  the  schools  of  Los  Angeles,  and  two  days  with  Supt. 

^^aman  in  visiting  schools  in  different  parts  of  Los  Angeles  County.     We  spent 

^ne  day  with  Superintendent  DeBurn.  in  the  schools  of  San  Diego,  and  nearly   one 

tlay  in  tliose  of  National  City,  with  Principal  Baldwin.     We  woubl  be  i)leased  did 

space    permit,  to    speak    in    detail     of    every     class     visited.     It     must   suffice 

to  say  that  we    were    not    simply    delighted,     but     most    agreeably     suq)rised 

to  find  all    in     such     excellent     condition.       We     were     particularly     pleased 
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with  the  j^enerous  pride  manifested  by  the  pfople,  in  every  place  visited,  in  pro. 
viding  excellent  school  buildinj^  and  other  appliances  for  the  proper  education  of 
their  children.  Of  the  Superintendents  and  teachers,  it  is  not  needed  that  we 
fh)nld  say  anything;  their  works  do  tell  of  them.  The  people  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  wise  nianajjenient  of  the  public  schools  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  Our  thanks  are  due,  and  are  most  cordially  extended  to  Superintendents 
Fricsner,  Seaman  and  DelJuni.  to  Principal  Iteldwin,  and  to  Mr.  Frank  Kimball 
and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Trustee  Kimball,  for  the  kindnesses  showed  us  in  acconipan3ring 
us  in  our  visitations,  and  for  the  many  courtesies  with  which  we  were  treated. 

To  appreciate  the  great  work  being  accomplished  at  the  Whittier  school,  it 
must  be  seen.  Would  that  the  people  of  this  State,  and  particularly  our  legis- 
lators, could  have  such  opportunity  to  inspect  the  school  as  we  have.  It  is,  with- 
out exception  one  of  the  best  managed  institutions  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  one 
great  family  in  which  the  l)oys  and  girls  are  treated  just  as  the  kind  heartedness  of 
Dr.  Lin<lley  and  his  good  wife  detennines  that  they  should  be  treated.  No  mon- 
ey of  the  i)eople  goes  to  a  better  ])urpose,  or  will  Ik?  more  fruitful  in  blessing  than 
that  expended  in  the  support  of  this  excellent  school.  There  are  over  two  hun- 
dred boys  and  girls  in  the  scIk^oI;  and  they  are  kindly  subjected  to  such  careful 
training  as,  we  may  reasonably  hoi)e,  will  enable  them  to  grow  up  to  t>e  honorable 
and  useful  men  and  women. 

While  in  I.os  Angeles  we  visited  the  Los  Angeles  Orphan  Asylum  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Oq)lian's  Home.  Ruth  in.stitutions  are  well  conducted,  and  the 
wards  of  the  State  are  being  carefully  cared  for,  and  properly  educated. 

We  were  present  for  a  brief  time  at  the  Orange  County  and  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Institutes.  It  is  enough  to  say  tliat,  had  we  not  already  formed  a  favorable 
impression  of  the  schools  in  this  part  of  the  State,  the  appearance  of  the  assembled 
teachers  would  have  forme*!  such  an  impression;  for  as  are  the  teachers  so  are  the 
schools. 

Immediately  on  our  rt:*turn.  in  company  with  the  Manager  of  the  Journal, 
we  visite<l  and  spent  two  days  at  Lakeport.  in  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  suc- 
cessful Institutes  yet  attende<l.  The  interest  manifested  alike  by  Superintendent 
and  teachers  gives  indication  that  the  keeping  of  the  schoiM  of  Lake  County  is  in 
good  and  competent  hands.  L<»s  Angeles,  Orange  and  San  Diego  may  boast  of 
better  scliool  buildings  and  generally  of  more  interest  in  school  matters, — certainly 
not  of  any  more  earnest  or  acco!n])lished  teachers,  or  Superintendents.  The  day  is 
not  far  olT  when  Lake  County  will  be  in  educational  niattet-s  as  it  now  is  in  climate 
and  natural  scenery  and  ])ro(luctiveness.  one  of  the  most  favored  sports  of  the 
State.  We  have  seen  no  UDre  delightful  ])lace  in  the  vState  then  Lakeport  and  its 
surroundings.  Tlu'  j)eople  ought  to  wake  uj)  to  a  more  lively  appreciation  of  the 
fact  thai  with  all  their  boauty  of  country  they  can  make  it  doubly  beautiful  by 
due  attention  to  the  culture  that  is  to   be  obt  lined  in  g(^)d   public  schools. 

We  have  in  the  past  week  visited  the  l*acirio  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  the 
San  I'raneiseo  I'emale  Or])han  Asvlum.  the  St.  Josej^h's  Infant  Orphan  Asylum. 
the  Ladies'  Protective  and  Relief  Society  an<l  the  San  Francisco  Protestant 
Orj)han  .\syluin.  .Ml  of  these  institutions  are  under  good  careful  management. 
Tiie  money  approj)riated  by  the  State  in  their  aitl  is  devoted  to  noble  work. 
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TuLARK  County.— The  wife  of  H.  Clay  Faber,  Principal  of  the  Tulare  city 
scliools,  died  recently  and  was  buried  at  her  former  Home,  Ashland,  Or.  She  was 
an  amiable  and  accomplished  woman,  and  her  loss  is  keenly  felt  in  Tulare  and 
Ashland. 

I^as  Anghles  County  — The  program  of  the  eighth  monthly  meeting  of  the 

F*asadena  Teachers*  Institute   consisted   of  the   following  addresses:  "The  Great 

Stone  Face,"  Miss  Imeldn  Brooks,  Pasadena;  "The  Girl  We  Teach,"  P.  W.  Kauf- 

JJ\^n.  Glendora;  * 'Ornamentation  of  School  Property,"  James  A.  Fosliay,  Monrovia; 

•Some  Points  in  Physical  Geography,"  Melville  Dozier,  State  Normal' School,  Los 

-^Qgeles. 

IL«ASSHN  County  has  been  called  ujxDn  to  spare  two  of  our  worthy  teachers  dur- 
^"M"  tbis  year.  O.  M.  DeWitt,  member  of  the  Boird  of  Kducation.'a  graduate  of 
tnc  San  Jose  State  Nonnal  School,  and  an  ornament  to  the  profession  of  which  he 
^'^^  «.  bright  and  active  member. 

Ke  left  two  little  children  to  mourn  his  early  death.  His  wife,  an  accomplished 
^^^^er,  graduate  of  Michig  n  Nonnal  School,  having  died  a  few  years  aj^o. 
^  f .  M.  Winchel,  a  former  member  of  La.ssen  County  Hoard  of  Education,  and  a 

^^-*i^fe  respected  teacher  in  Modoc  and  Lassen  counties,  died  recently.     He  left  a 
*^  ■  *^    and  three  little  children. 

£oth  of  these  teachers  were  honored  members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Mrs.  M.  p.  Woodin. 

^      ^         Solano  County. — King  District  School  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  country 
'^'"'*ols  in  the  northern  part  of  Solano  county.     The  improvements  made  during 


jI_^"*'--»<ms  m  the  northern  part  of  Solano  county.     1  he  miprovements  made  dunng 
^^     past  year  reflect  much  credit  on  Mrs.  Melissa  Munion,  who  is  an  able  and 

IMarried  or  Single? 


4«. 


Everj^   teacher   should   be   lajniig   up  something  for  a 
iny  day.''     Send  us   your   address,  uientioii  this    paper, 
we  will  tell  j'ou  how  you  can  invest  your  money  and  re- 
L  Are    annual   dividends   of  8  per  cent,  in  gold  payable  b}- 
Vipons  4  per  cent,  every  six  months  for  six  years,  and  then 
M  will  have  an  interest  for  a  home  in  th  full  income  bearing 
€27ige grove  in  the  most  beautiful  section  of  Southern  Cali- 
^•'^mia.     We  have  investors  all  over  the  countrv.     It  is  solid 
^^  ^id  as  good  as  a  Governnunt  Bond,     Address 

Geo.  W.  Meade  &  Co , 

132  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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active  ifiiohor.     A   few  iii(^:ulis  a^f»,  frmii  llu-  ]»rocce(ls  of  an  eiilcrlainnieul. 
or.iraii  \va^  puulKi^iil.     I't-nni  ir\  jj,  iSijj,  a  llaj^^ilalf  was  creeled  and  a  Hag  rai?-« 
ovt-r  the-  1)11  i  Mi  11;^.     A    luw    U  tuo   w.is  I  milt  this  spring,  and  April  S.  1S92.  was  ^ 
ai«i*k' ;is  "Arltur  l).i\.'  ;ni'ldii!\  iiMUi^iir.iti'd  wiili  music,  r«  cilalio!isandlree  pi;*  1 
\i\^.     {)\\:vi>\\v  Ir.iiuiivii  mi:-!  ilnii\  i:;^ht  liets  of  various  kinds  were  planted,  \1  1^ 
taking  up  llu- cIuMmms   i.l.i\  ^r.uiui.  l»ui  ilu-y  gave  up  willingly,  purchased  ■ 
criMpKl  M'l>»)t  tluir  u\\  II  ai«or«i.  ami  u»)\\  iliink  //tV.vauil  n(U]iiCtui\\\:\\  l)ttterU    m 
their  old  games.     Mi>.  Mup.ion  :s  ve: y  jiy.iud  of  her  school,  and  well  she  may      "Ik- 
Most  sincere! v  ilo  I   \\i*-h  thai   such  e>v.inn)"e<  niav  l»e  ;olluwe<l  unlil  everv  sell    ■* 
«li>iri«l  «.»f  ihe  ("nilil«'ii  W  ( >i   -h-tll  a\.ii!   ii-elf  of  all   these   incentives   to   love 
couulry  au»l  the  1»«  aulilul.  I —H— 

Tkhama  Coin  m      l*inhs>'.  r  ( >.    Iv  ('fra\e>.  who  has  faithfully  and  canif: 

perfornietl  the  anlunu^  «lui;<>  ««!"  a  uie!nl)rr  i.f  the   lioard  of  Kducation   for  al**   -^ 
ten  years  ha>  not  been  rt/a;.']M)i!iu-»l  hy  ihe  Hoard  i>l  SujKTvisors.      I>ut  you  wil    ^ 
pleased  to  learn  thai  tiny  >L-Uctrd  Mi'<  I'aunie  Iv.  Ji'hnston  in  his  i»tca<l. 

1).  Sweeney  of  the  Pnaid  el   l-!«i-,iiMti<»n  wi'.l  succeed  himself  next  term.    I*     ^ 
G.  K.  liingham,   \ice-l'r:nr]j)Ml  m   K»il    lilutf.  will  teach  this  summer  in   Shj^^^ 
countv.      Mi'i^  Sailie  'Jw*  :;>,  will  i*t»ndini  a  -iiinim  rseluu)!  in  IJntte  conntv. 

Mauv  ^clnuils  cl<  sul  earlv  thi-^  vt- 1:  hiior*-  thev  learned  of  Attornev-Gene— " 
Hart's  decisis »ii. 

There  has  W^k^w  no  move  ma«le  li»war«ls  a   (\»unty  High  School  as  yet.     1 
countv  is  a  little  dilalniv  -n   th:^!e>peit       T*    ■  schools  ot  Red  UlulT  closed 
April  22i\.     Our  ^cli^)nl     l\h.'ima    (t..  !M;.\    ith. 
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Valuable  Hooks  for  Teachers  and  Scholars. 

TUM  ST<)k\(il-    1  III-:    >l.\ll>      l...t«.l    !.\    i:i}.iiilm-    S     r.rooks.     !■:  .ch    volume  fully  i'.T 
ir.ilffl.     '•vc.    ":   -I.       N.  i\    \''..,    oil".  '.    I.iiui<«i:in:i.     Vi-rin  »Ml,    Wiscnusiu.    Keiilncky,  N 
Mi\i'i>;iiui  M  t->-.ii  hi.-,  t;.-  li.w    I'.k.v         A-- an  i.(iiuMt<.<in:il  MrifSllu'v   arc   s«rc«>iid  uiily 
till-  lii»i«>:  V    ■:  tlu   i.i.iiil:\      r.il  ia  ^  nil'-  i  (•-iirv;:,    su]ki  i»ii ."-  /yf/V.ii/cV/A/ii  .SA/*". 

Tin-:  ^^ToKV  ol'     M-.W    Ml  \Iv<»      lt>    H.iialii.   o     L.mI.I.    A.   M.     ^vo.  liiily   illustrated.*! 
■  Nn  .\iiift  ic  an    C"ni!ii<in'v«  mH'i  l;:.- ;•   nin:*    iiii'nsi]\  inl(-rc.'>liii^  and  roinniitie  hislorv  Ih 
N«\\   M«  ^•..>..ln^i  Ml     I.. '!"l  ii  IN  "a-  -.,  ■  ■MiS  1  lui    -t.i'y   in  .1  >t\lf  that    tor   fi^raphic  clcarii* — 
Itavt-  ni.'lliinL:  t«>  l>(  <!i>Nn«.<l       /■•■  '-■     '}*.•.:•.  t*. 

r.  s.:  crkH)l>>  1  Ac'ls    in    l.\iri.h   .-^rAlI^    lIlSTi   .tV.      ny   Malcolm    Towiisend.      m- - 
ili>ili,   J'   5«i     I'll  ti    ;j  c- i,t«.      Ii\i-    liiniih«il    i...;t«»   with   iiukK-I   indexes,    maps.    etc. 
•  i»u«])n  lunil-'  a'.niii^l  t  \  t :  \    kiawa   i-h.i-r   ■!  |>  liiual.   ;;titir!i]ihical.  tN^mmerciitl  and   \*\\ 
ii(iiiKn:i1  ;:iCt<.        l>i.:^,:      ■  i'.i   I  •  :'.  \\\\\\  mliM  iii;ilii>n  wiiicli  hay<  pas.i^id,  bu   by  bit,  into   I? 

1]|«-    I'l    llu    IKitl'-Il    ■     ■     /■'/     .'.'.     '    ,'/•    ■■•• 

WOKD^WOKTII  I-oR  I  HI-,  Vi!  Nt,  Cnni.iJr  <1.  wiih  Inin.<luclior,  by  Mrs.  C\  nlhin  M.  > 
Jiilin.  Ill  ;,  piiTt--.  I'l,  jT.-h.-t  :\  r.lii-'i.-'i  «'.  ~i  ..-  .V  liii'k  i»l  selections  such  as  tin 
niailr  \\  ah  I 'it  M  lU'.- !•■  i!-.f  •.111.11.1%  ti|  •!>«.■  \  ■•.in;;,  in:-!  1-c  ot  inotiniable  worth.'"  —  Hiiai 
enf— ii'    I't<'!i '--■ir  I'ai'.;'!^h  Ia:«:  ;i:  I,  M  .»"•■;  r.«    '.  In'wi  «»ii\  . 

\V1'^I)')M  c»l-  rm-;  \VI>-1  .  ra!i\  .11..I  i..i:i..  .1  -  imh-.- ..|  ihi  ln-»t  authors.  Coni]tt1ed  by  C:iri 
lim  ~»  Unr.l.  it.ii  Imi  aM.i!".-  Mi.-.h  '^. '■.-  ■!  *^  .n  I'l  .11..  :>c  <^  i/nu.,  :^  cents:  jjilt  edj;t>,  5i  «.»< 
Thi-.  ni'"l<' 1  ■..lU  vii-'i  ■■!  ■4'  ri- !i.  ;•.  1  ■ .  \  .1  !■!  y^-K  1-  llu-  n.-.-ull  ol  practic.il  use.  and  w  i 
I'lovf  iii\  .I'li.'ililt-  in  th'   -I  h'  ■•.•■'  Ill 

I..VMI'.>  I'.SS.\V~»  .\  r.  i  •,;:  ..J.  !•.:.: '^ti.'.v  <• '.<  i-.«  il  ;iii«l  ;i:.ii<.i;it«.il  by  Kli/.abeth  Deerinji  Han 
i.i-ni       .    TM"  .  ::il!  i.-v    ^'  111'   1i  ■  K  i- .1  »  h  iT  iiuir.:  i!''M»'r.iiiriii  t«i  the  readinjj  and  stuth 

(ii  «  h.iT'.'»   I. 'Ml'..    .:;>..  :-  ■■!   \  "Mn    i..i\i:\  r'.iuiii.i        ]•,.     li.-^h  I.itct  aluTc."    Jour*  at  i^  .Mt's> 

1I1-.M"^  IN  11. A*.  MINI.  Kl  .\hl\«.  V-\  .»li:tli.i  ^.  M  -  .  \  ii  .ulur  ot  Reading  in  the  C;ir'is 
I..ilin  M  If  ■  1  r.— '<■  . .  11  .  •  .  4  .«  ;  •■  ■..<rt~  i  'i\  >s;^;il  .  iiM  in  «■  .-i-i  aiiplicd  to  chest  develop 
nil  11!.  >  : «  I  I  I  .1: '  ;;!L«  •  !  '<  '*  •■'."■i  .".■  •  i' li  <  a  hi'i-  V.  ^\  ■:•!-:,  pK'lur<.-makin>r.  inflection .  ai 
t u  lii  ilH'i;    'iiiili-:-    !•  ;.  i     I,-  ■  '.  ;\  i-t  M'-' <     •."■■i  Mi^-  lh:>>ty"<  'iltle  boi.k  will  jfive   in 

^|.i:  .ir:i)ii  .'Ti-i  •,■•.■■'.,<  .il  .--  -i.il  .  ■     i'-i«   ..!■.<:««   •  ;  •  ■.  i  i  \    1,1:  lii-      In   our  own   work   we   hav 
(•.iiii'i  :t  iDk  i.ii.ilili  k    II     -l.-.h    Mill  K     Mr.i  :.iN .  I'.-  <i'>n   N'l  mal  School. 

Tin:    I.OTIIKOI*    ma€;azi>»KH. 

I'li^ii:  11  i-»f  il  !.'•■-<  li   •  :  ' '■  i.!'!i'.'.      :«•..!.<:•  ii'.l  !l.i  in   i:.>.;<a'.    '  'i-      Have   yon    tried  theui  ?     I" 
will  ]  >    \  \  ■■■  1  '..  i  ■.:.•-.■ . 

Wini    A\\\K1         .     ;■•■■      •  i:     ■■'h    .;  ■■    ;•..•'   I      .i!il\   •.•   ;    .1  v«aT       Full  of  suRjfeslivc  articltr 

In;    I  ;r  I  •*,•'■:'..  i<   -  r  ;.  'i:  ,.■'.       i;  •■;     (  ::i  •  iil  .1  \    i  ■    ■.<!  1 1:  v: 
niK   I.II  TI.I-.  y.\.%   A^I)   V.iiMI.N       !;■.  .int.ir..  \  'Iln-t  i  ;ii.  ■!.     I  .>r  little  l>t->!inners  in   reading' 

<  Ml",  \     *  I  .1   ^  •  .'• 

TIIi;   r.XN-'N'.     I  l-:-';    :    ■!  M  ••iv-."'.  !•  t   \'..,^  .  -i  ■■■la;'-      r.!af.M.\      Pansy."     OnlySi  00  a  yeir 
I'.AI;\I.A  N  Ii      i,.\     11..  ■    -      ■•. .  ■  t    -.t!.   -•..',.-    •'    .'.I'x  :■:. '.i.:« -.     «  Milv  i-' cents  n  year. 

;  -  '  :  .  •  Ii'  -'    ii'i  -    '•!  )  vv.  a  I'Ctnl  stt:nip.     1  N 

■    ■.•       ■ '  .  -     \:         ,  a  I  ■     -  "   -1  !  ;    '.  ir.i-Mai  y  Kc-^dii'){. 

I>.  I.flTIIKflF  C€>:flFANl\  riib^M  Boston.    ^ 

.s",;/./  /;.;   (■.//,?.'.  i^-.-r  ,   //  :  0:ri  j,o<Hi  Choice  Book> 
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The  County  Board  are  conducting  the  examinations  for  promotion  this  year 
from  the  First  Primary  grade  onward. 

The  fund  to  properly  mark  the  grave  of  Kx-Superintendent  Augustine  has  be- 
come sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  committee  to  begin  some  work. 

The  moi:thly  meetings  of  the  teachers  have  been  discontinued  for  the  vaca- 
tion. These  meetings  have  been  very  pleasant  and  profitable  to  all  of  those  p  «r- 
ticipating.   Only  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  ttMchers.  however,  have  been  present. 

The  following  anecdote  is  too  goo  I  to  keep.  At  the  opening  of  the  vear  Miss 
De  Shields  told  all  her  small  tots  to  say  "Present,"  and  kept  at  them  until  they 
did  so.  That  noon  a  mother  overheard  her  little  daughter  talking  to  her  neigh- 
bors. "What  shall  we  get  her?"  said  one.  "I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply.  "Well, 
we  have  to  get  her  something,  don't  we?"  "Yes,  we  promised  t  »."  "Children," 
said  t  .e  mother,  "what does  all  this  mean?'  "Why,  mamma,  Miss  Shields  made 
us  all  promise  this  moniing  10  bring  her  a  present  ever\'  morning.*'  "Why,  what 
do  you  mean,  Evelyn?"  "Well,  she  just  told  us  all  to  say 'Present,' and  said  we 
must  all  say  'Present'  every  morning.  So  we  just<'on't  know  what  to  bring  her." 
It  was  a  long  time  before  they  understood. 

On  every  hand  I  hear  praises  for  the  Journal  in  its  new  form  and  under  its 
present  able  management.  Teachers  are  becoming  more  and  more  imbued  with 
the  ideath^t  they  must  read  professional  journals  in  order  to  win  success.  P'orward 
the  day  when  theteicher  who  claims  he  cannot  afford  ^5  per  year  for  educational 
works  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  teacher  in  the  true    en.se  of  the  word.  S. 

Nkv.ada  CoiNTY — Herbert  Miller,  of  the   Grass  Valley  High  School,  writes: 
I  enclose  you  an  article  for  the  Jotrnal  on  Manual  or  Art-Industrial  Train- 
ing, summarizing  its  present  condition   and  probable  future.     Though  a  classicist 
in  my  own  training,  I  perceive  that  the  advantage  of  the  nation  is  so  largely  con- 
cerueti  in  this  movement  that  it  must  follow  it  to  its  legitimate  conclusion. 


LIBRARY  TABLE. 

HOOKS. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  Kntkrprlsp:!  lui cyclopedia  Rritannical  Rec- 
ommended by  Dr  David  Jordan,  Hon.  John  Swett  and  other  leading  educators. 
Trustees  and  teachers  should  read  the  advertisement  in  the  Journal,  and  take  iid- 
vantage  of  the  offer. 

Aristotle  and  Ancient  Educational  Ideals,  by  Thomas  Davidson,  edited 
by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  The  first  of  a  series,  to  be  devoted  to  comprehensive 
accounts  of  the  leading  movements  in  educational  thought,  grouped  al)out  the 
great  personalities  that  influenced  the  movements.  Teachers  who  desire  to  equip 
themselves  with  sound  professional  literature  will  find  this  volume  valuable;  12  mo.; 
f I  net. Chas.  Scribiier&  Sons,  New  York. 

Nothing  of  the  sort  exists  elsewhere. 

Pfof.   G.   H.  PAUniER,   of  HafvaPd   College,  says: 

"Mr.  Dolk's  American  Citizkn  i«5  an  n<linirablc  piece  of  vork,  nnd.  so  far  as  I  kn«>w. 
TiothitiK  of  the  sort  exists  elsewhere.  It  is  time  hapha/aid  citiy.eiiship  slioul<i  cease.  <-)ne  fiiuis 
on  cver>'  side  the  inclination  to  stndv  our  iti'^titiitions.  The  author  has  made  the  matter  as  sim- 
ple as  it  safely  can  be.  clear  too.  and  constantly  attractive  " 

Ol-R   RKADIN'G  CIRCfJC.  CIHCACO  : 
"Kg  other  work  with  which  we  are  aetinaintcil.  jiives  a  simpler  and  clearer  insijfht  into  the 
real  lo^ic  of  law,  or  presents  the  fundamental  i)rinciples  of  j;<'«'tl  citizenship  in  a  style  more  in- 
terest iiij^  to  yonnjf  people  " 

001^1£'S    AXIHRICAN    CITIZEN, 

BY  CHARLES  F     DOLE. 
For  Granimir  and  Hiffh  Schools,  as  a  Tcxtbo»)k   in    Civics  and  Mora's,   or  as  a  Snpi>KMneutarv 
Reader.    No  Teacher'A  DeHk  Htiou^d  be  '^-Itlioiit  It. 

Cloth,  320  Pages.        PRiCf=  of  SAMPLf-  Copy,  postpaid,  90  C'nts. 
D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.p  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Pacific  Coast  Repository:   The  Bunows  liros.,  San  Francisco. 
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Select  Essays  of  Addison.  By  Samuel  Thurber.  Seventy  choice  speci- 
mens. The  purpose  of  the  little  volume  is  to  interest  young  students  in  Addison 
as  a  writer  of  elegant  I^nglish,  as  well  as  a  moralist  and  humorist  Bighteenth 
century  manners,  described  in  a  mood  of  playful  satire;  226  pages;  cloth,  8octs.; 
lx>ards,  60  cts.     Allyn  tS:  Bacon,  Boston. 

Physical  Education  in  thb  Piblic  Schools.  An  Eclectic  system  of  Kx- 
ercises,  including  Delsartcan  Principles  of  Execution  and  bxpre^sion.  Fully  il- 
lustrated with  music  to  accompany  exercises.  A  most  valuable  book  to  teachers 
for  information,  or  that  they  may  instruct  their  classes;  192  pp.;  fi.on.  American 
Book   Company,  808  Broadway,  New  York. 

Cathcart's  Lithrary  Rkadhr.  Revised  Edition  of  1892.  An  album  of 
p  »rtraits  of  authors.  Choicest  selections  of  literan^'  gems.  A  most  attractive 
book;  541  pp.;  price,  51.15.     American  Book  Company. 

macazixks. 

Thp:  California  Wo/Zt/'s  Kiir  Mai^azinr  for  April  is  full  of  interesting  infor- 
mation, and  is  doin*;  no  little  to  assist  the  State  Commi'»sioners.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  California  is  doinj^  or  what  she  ought  to  do  for  the  Great  Exposition, 
send  for  copy  to  the  IHood  Building,  cor.  of  Fourth  and  Market  streets,  S.  F.;  $^3 
per  annum. 

Thk  CosmopoHtan  Mai^aziuc.  (Vet  a  sample  copy.  It  is  improving  with 
each  number. 

Thk  Oi'triattif  Mouthlv.  The  M  ly  number  contains  rare  portraits  of  San 
Francisco's  fanir)ns -iircet  chiracter-i.  .\iso  illustrated  articles  on  California's  Great 
Raisin  Industry,  The  St  ite  Floral  Society,  The  Date  of  California's  Discovery  of 
Itold,  a!id  numerous  short  articles  of  interest. 

highland  SpFingf. 

LAKE  CO.,  CAL.,  Via  Pleta. 

Under  New  Manaj^ement.  Qtieen  of  American  Health  and 
Pleasure  Resorts.  This  Resort  has  no  rival  in  Varietv  and  Medicinal 
Properties  of  its  Mineral  Waters,  its  Invigorating  Baths.  Climate,  or 
Scenery.     New  Cottages.  Swimming  Pond,  Ivlectric  Light,  Telephone. 

Hath  House.    ICtc. 


.23      I  'A  Nations!  Ikucfaction  "-//«"/.  /<thn  Iiif^fiow.  I.atr  I'.  S.  Hfinister  to  J-rante. 

SSI 

if  i  Barnes'  Popular  U.  S.  History. 

^  >>     I  By  the   Authot*  of  "Barnes'  Brief  H'stofy." 

*-  5      I 

'S.'t.  Ill  oni.' snpcrb  royal  octavo  volume  of  672   pages,    illustrated  uitli  290 

i^     I  wood    c'lij^raviniis.    and    .steel   portrait  of    Washington.     Brought  down   to 

'i  f'- r-  \  Hairi^onS  adniiiiislration. 

'^^-  j  Urtr  A(;i\N'  rs  .\RIv  \V.\NT1:I)  all  over  the  country  to  sell  this  popu- 

N-^.    ;  lar  ho)k.     Cuinpltle  }>r«)s])L'Ctus  sent  to  any  atldrir^s  on   receipt  of  25    cents. 

CorrL'SjKHidcin'c  M)litMU"d. 

Prices :  Cloth,  $3.50  ;  Sheep.  $500  ;  Half  Calf  or  Morocco,  $6.00. 

Full  Morocco  Oilt,  $8  GO. 

.'liidrrss  the  /^tthlishcrs, 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  J.  DEWING  COMPANY, 

Pnblishers,  Manufacturers ^^^^  School  Furnishers 


^m    ALL   THAT   SCHOOLS    BUY 

I  AT  THp:  r.OWKST  I'OSSniLE  PRICES. 

Best  School  Desk  in  the  World, 

THE  IMPROVED  AUTOMATIC. 

Best  Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs. 

P      Newest  and  Best  Wall  Maps. 
Fullest  Line  of  Useful  Charts. 
Most  Useful  and  Durable  Apparatus. 
Lihiaiy  Books  in  Serviceable  fiiudings. 
s  adopte.l  l)j  Slalc,  County  ami  City 


;iid  Orders  e 

THE   J.    DEWING    COMPANY, 


teed. 


Fload  BaildliiK,  8ij  Market  S 
WILUS'        I     THE  ACTUAL 
Oaklnrul       business  school 
But*iliO.Sw]      NO  TEXT.BOOK, 

1015  Clay  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


Ban  FranclHco.  Cal. 


Exhausiion 

Horsford's  Acid  Pbospliate, 


HAYES  C,  FRESCH.  H.  D:, 
Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat.'in)::'! 

OffipK  11*  Uenrv  (St..  t>iiti  Fmt.oiwfl.       j'l'K  J 
the  Scientific  Ailjuslment  | 


limd,  M<^.,  r 
nitli  griuity. 
debility, 


»»(CUl  *l 


HOME 


STUDY.  LATrNa 


itau.N'S,  Culw.Philu 


t  line  never  Tiiiled  \»  dn  )^knI," 
Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 
CREEK [^"'"tiffo  OniMiCAi  WOKKS,  Pnovioenct.  R.l 


W  *  ttfli  0*..  TID  IrMlnT:  1*.  r. 


•  CHROnO    REWARD    CARDS. 

Ov«i  IDOO  ucv  pnttr&>^Cn>^nDW*n._r^>^ 

^BLYMYER  HIVNUFACfURING  CO  l^f^rfofS^^l^^aiH^S^^ 

KEW    PRICK    1 

-'-'-  tniMMBit.  V»n«d.  Hlk-VTUiBaa  Ctam 
Qitt  CmtoMt  ItowuTl.  Oiru  And  Ta*ch« 
Ve*XfT*,  Dla]Q*UB*.  H«pDrta.  Aldn.  ■SI]  IWw 


Lilirnry  foi  li'iichfrsin  nil  EiiKliBli-eptak-| 
ing  ccunlrics.  Ct-veii  llie  whole  ficUlcf  | 
pe(1«gi^cal  stiidy.  Prtpotis  Uachrrs  for  | 
ticttprwork.  i 

TUK    TEACHIiKs"  ISTrlRN,iTH)NAI. 

RKAniMG  CiRci.K,  in  ronneciioii  wiili  tlie  j 
I.  E.  S.,  funiishes  syllnbi  au<i  courses  o( 
Ttailiii}!,  plans  for  orKninzing  locul  or  Sinte 
cirrlci  for  tcathcrs'  iirofessiiiiiiil  woik.elc. 
Write  For  all  imiliLulnrs. 
D.  APPLETON  ft  CO..  PubUsbeis,  i 
3«nii  S  Bond  Street,  New  York.  I 


C.  K.  KiFby,  Junr.  ^ 
3^ri*I;itri:f, 

Room  41,  Flood  BnlldJDg.S.F.. 

}mi  Ul  L  BINR  FQILOIKG.  FKBHO    j 

16  31)  FiRsr  sr ,  SUM  mi.  c«l. 


^"-^ 


HUMPHRETS'  SPECIFIC  No.  10 


» 


JOHN    F.    LYONS 


■VcHOOLrfooit.  , 


t 


Mark  Twain  says  of  Ha^vaii: 

"No  ali«ii  land  in  all  the  world  has  any  deep,  strong  chaini  for  nie  but  that 
one;  no  other  land  could  so  longingly  and  beseechingly  haunt  me,  sleeping  and 
waking,  through  half  a  life  time,  as  that  one  has  done.  Other  things  leave  nie, 
but  it  abides;  other  things  change,  but  it  remains  the  same. 

"For  me  its  balmy  airs  are  always  blowing,  its  summer  seas  flashing  in  the 
sun,  the  pulsing  of  its  surf-beat  is  in  my  ear,  I  can  see  its  garlanded  craigs,  its 
leaping  cascades,  its  plumy  palms  drowsing  by  the  shore,  its  remote  summits 
floating  like  islands  above  the  cloud-rack;  lean  feel  the  spirit  of  ils  woodland 
solitude;  I  can  hear  the  plash  of  its  brooks;  in  my  nostrils  still  lives  the  breath 
of  flowers  that  perished  twenty  years  ago." 

Have  j'oii  been  there  ? 

Only  seven  days'  voyage  from  San  Francisco  in  splen- 
did Steamships  that  run  twice  a  month. 

Sent  five-cent  stamp  for  new  pamphlet  '^Hawaii'\ 

Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 

327  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

A  Summer  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

Ghaulauqua  Sijhool  of  ]^ethod|, 


AT 


Pacific  Grove,  Monterey  Co.,  Cal. 

June  BOtR  to  jufij  IStli,  1$e)2, 


TNDEK   THE    MANAGEMENT  OF 


WILL  S.  MONROE,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pasadena^ 

ASSISTED   RY 

MISS  MARGARET  K.  SCHALLENBERGER, 

.S/a/<?  4\ottnal  Sihcol.  San  Jose. 

PHILIP    M.    FISHER, 

Editor  of  ' '  Pacific  Educational  Journal, ' '   Oakia  nd. 

JOHN    DICKINSON, 

Throop  I'nivftsity,  Pasadena. 

This  department  of  the  Chautau(jiia  Assembly  provides  a  course  of  lessons  and 
lectures  calculated  to  interest  the  proj^ressive  teacher.  Methods  of  tearliin^  the 
different  branches  taught  in  the  public  schools,  the  history  of  education,  science. 
school  organization,  and  mind  studies  will  be  the  chief  subjects  considcrc<l.  Tuition 
for  the  term,  five  dollars.     For  additional  information,  address  the  n>ana)^cr.  ■ 

WILL  S.  MONROE,  Pasadena,  California. 


Important  l|ooks  for  teachers. 

A  SONG  OK  ME  K.— By  Margarkt  W.  Morlfa'.  Witty  ill  ut  rations  of  Flow- 
ers. Fishes.  Froj^s,  Hirtls,  etc.,  artistically  set  in  the  text.  12  mo.,  f  f.25.  "This 
is  an  elementary  systematic  sketch  of  natural  history'  done  in  the  brightest 
way.  with  a  lij^ht  and  aitractive  touch  and  the  charm  of  a  stor>'-telling  style 
for  younj^  people." — lndef>endent^^.  Y.  * 'As  a  popular  hock  on  nature  this 
is  a  really  successful  eff;>rt.  .  .  .  The  plan  is  novel,  and  the  narrative  is  accu- 
rate and  interesting^  to  an  unusual  degree." — Xation,  N.  Y. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLANU— For  Young  People.  By  Euza- 
HKTH  S.  KiRKLANi),  author  of  "A  short  History  of  France  for  Young  Peo- 
ple." 12  mo.  5i-25.  "This  book  makes  Euglish  history  more  fascinating  than 
Hiiy  other  we  remember  to  {have  examined."— /V^//r  65^/>i7V>w,  Washington. 
"It  is  jHvuliarly  adapted  to  the  understan«ling  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
V  >nni(."— .S\z////Y/r/r  Eirninf^  (Gazettes  Boston. 

THK  STl'DY  CL.ASS— .A  Guide  for  the  St  dent  of  English  Literature.  By  Anna 
H.  McMxifAN.  16  mo.,  %\  00.  "An  interesting  and  sensible  little  book,  since 
its  author  is  strongly  possessed  with  the  notion  that  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  study  of  English  literature  is  to  know,  not  to  know  about,  books." — At- 
itinfic  Monthly.  "If  one  wishes  to  know  what  to  study  and  how  to  study  in 
the  fk'pnrtnient  of  Erglish  literature,  he  will  find  here  not  only  an  array  of 
t  )])ics  carefully  arranged  and  connecteil  but  .so  constructed  as  to  compel  an 
analvsis  <>f  the  deei)cr  (lualities  of  the  writer  *  *  *  ^  It  is  an  enemy  to  super- 
ficialitv." — (htistian  AVi^is/rr,  Boston. 

THIv  B(/OK  I.OVER— A  Guide  to  the  Be.st  Reading.  By  James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D. 
16  ni)  *i.(Kj.  "Every  suggestion  within  its  pages  is  worth  heeding.  He  who 
should  j^uidc  his  reading  by  the  hints  here  given  would  be  rich  in  the  very 
best  1  )ri'  of  the  age-i."  Hdttie  Tvuir  (^tisti'oiii.  "We  know  of  no  work  of  the 
kiml  which  gives  so  much  needful  information  in  s.^  small  a  space."  Evcninf^ 
7eir<;f'iiffi,   New    York. 

A  MAMAL  OF  THE  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS  OF  THE  NORTHERN 
TNITEI)  vST.\TES-By  I)AVin  vStarr  Jordan.  President  of  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford. Jr.  I'niver-ity.  Si.vth  luiition.  Large  12  mo.  f  2.50.  '*We  are  satisfied 
that  it  hns  taken  a  permanent  place  in  the  e<lucational  literature  of  Zoology  in 
.■\niericM.  as  the  standard  t.^\t-b()()k  of  vertebrates  *  *  *  *  The  svstem  is  as  near 
the  Y  )v  il  ro.id'  t )  leirniiig  as  has  ever  been  devised." — Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  in 
Tlw   Dial. 

OUR  LIBRARY^  I)P:PARTMKNT— The  large  stock  of  miscellaneous 
books,  and  hooks  on  special  subjects  that  we  constantly  carry,  en- 
ables us  to  fill  quickly  atul  with  comparative  completeness  all  or- 
ders received  from  Public  and  School  Libraries.  General  lists  and 
lists  on  special  subjects  we  are  pleased  to  prepare  and  price  at  any 
time.  Our  Imp)orting  Business  has  become  so  large,  and  our  fa- 
cilities for  concUicting  it  so  complete,  that  we  are  able  to  secure 
foreign  books  at  the  lowest  prices  for  which  they  can  be  imported. 
and  in  addition,  save  to  the  Libraries  the  trouble  and  annoj'ance 
incident  to  Custom  House  entries. 

We  especially  solicit 

correspondence  from  Public  and  School  Libraries, 

A  Complete  list  of  our  Publications  will  be  sent  on  request. 

A,  C.  McClurg  &  COt^  CMcagO* 


IT  NY  TEACHER  desiring  information  regarding  the 
oB  Life  business  with  a  view  of  earning  fnoney  during 
vacations^  by  addressing  a  communication  on  the  subject  to 
Manager  IValz^  will  receive  valuable  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  same. 


^^^ 


>  * ^ 


Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 

BDGAR  A   WAL2:, 

MANAGER. 

^Od  DKontgomerg  St.,  San  lfrancisa\  Caf. 


vmmu  draining  :^cf)]3Dl 


-AT 


C0R0NAI30    BEACH,    SAN     DlKOO, 

TAe  most  delightful  place  in  the  ivotld  in  smnmci. 

Jnly  26th  to  Aognst  IStli,  1892. 

Under  Management  of  the  San  Diego  County  Board  of  lidination 

P.  31.  FISHER, 


"^structors  from  the  State  University,  the  Lehiiid  Stanford,  Jr.  rnivcrsity,  iind  from 
the  foremost  ranks  of  the  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools. 


Expenses: — Ticket  of  admission  to  all  the  lectnres  and  classes,  ^sio.fw.  Twen- 
ty-five cents  additional  will  secure  a  season  ticket  to  the  excellent  museum  which 
^  a  great  attraction  to  the  place.  Board  at  Hotel  Josephine  $6  |)er  week,  two  in  a 
room;  fy,  one  in  a  room.  Nowhere  in  the  State  can  teachers  spend  part  of  their 
vacations  more  delightfully  and  profitably. 


Fishing  Xac 


®--FIKE  ARMS,     AMMUNITION, 


CLABROUGH,  GOLCHER  &  CO. 

605  Market  Street. 

Catalogue  Free.  Grand  Hotel  Block/ 


Wonder.    #    Wonder. 

lleni  Jtouelttes  in  pilUiuevij 

'ithnder  3£at,    ^(omr  and  ^father  Store, 

1024.   10:^0.  10I3*r!   XIARKET  ST., 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


EPWORTH    HOUSE. 

■03-;:^    Matk«t  Sirerl.  lOver -tltlliadtsl  Book  DepoHltoryi. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Fenlrasa,  Prapriatrass. 


\/l        11  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WITHIN  100  HOURS.   No  Teacher. 

^    A  «  \/  V/       M.  K.  Stnr  It  weather  Co.  ::0  Sicjsac  3r  ,  Sic  Frinciic 


■-A-^-,  ,— 


i 


=.^3» 


THE  CHDBB  EIGHT-STRIP,  SPLIT  BAMBOO  RODS 


a 


••King  of  Rods."  Tliev  nre  untxoelted  for 
eauly  fim!  Iialance.  I'ritited  (;iiHriititec  with 
ear.      Hacb   rod  put  up   in  an   elegant   cuse. 


ef]  by  anglers  t<i  be  tlie 
ipuility  of  material,  workmansliip.  h 
»Mh  rod  wliich  warrant-*  it  for  one  y 
Mm,  each,  915. 

All  lengths,  wei,^hts  anil  stvlcs  are  described  iu  our  Haw  Chutab  Catslogua 
«  Plililaa  Taclila  for  1892-  The  catalouue  also  contains  eltfjanl  I  itHo- 
RMpbie  Plates  of  Split  Bamboo  and  Laiicewood  Rods,  aii^l  over  100  varielic*  of 
Atlilieial  Flies  in  colors,  and  describes,  illiialrates  and  gives  prices  of  Fisliiui; 
T>cUeoflo-«a».  s         p 

Scndasc.  for  Catalogue.  This  may  be  deducted  from  first  order  for  good» 
MiiounliDg  to  One  Dollar  or  more,  by  enclosing  Coupon  which  accompanies  Cata- 
'"gw.    Address 

T.  H.  Chubb  Rod  Co.,  Post  Mills,  Vt. 

"-It  Mtnlien  Pjci/UEdHtalionalJaKrHil. 


wrmyrwwwym.tr 
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The  Beautiful 


I  Honey  Lake  Valley 

IN 

Lassen  County,  California, 

Now    invites   investors  and  homeseekers  from   every — 
where.     This  is  a  mountain-walled  valley  of  a  quarter — 
^    million  acres,  one  hundred  thousand  of  which  are  no\nr 
{    being  brought  under  irrigation  by  the  extensive  works 
of  the  Honey  Lake  Valley  Land  and  Water  Co.     The 
land  belongs  to  the  Government,  and  can  be  acquired 
WITHOUT  RKSiDKNCK,  by  absentee  claimants.     It  is  as 
w    fine  as  the  finest  in  California. 

I  The  Water  Company  invite  j^ou  to  use  your  citi- 

'  zen\s  right  to  a  farm  from  Uncle  Sam,  in  order  to  secure 

i  customers  for  tlie  water  they  will  have  to  sell,  and  offer 

J  LiHKRAL  IXDUCKMHXTS,  as  investigation  will  show. 

[»  You  are  cordially  invited  to  spend  your  vacation 

I  in  HONEY  LAKE  VALLEY,  where  Mr.  F.  M. 
Sliideler,  Vice-President  of  the  Company,  at  their  con- 
struction camp,  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  visitors 
I;    everything  of  interest. 

^  Write  for  information,  and  if  you  contemplate  going 

^    to  the  valley,  for  a  card  of  introduction,  and  directions. 

t 

s  FRBD.  \V.  LAKE,  Secretary, 


^  6  Flood  Building,  San  Franelseo,  Cal 


fJL.^.^.^  JU^.  JC  ..^  iC. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


FACULTY. 

MARTIN  KRLLOGG.  A.  M.,  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Academic  Senate. 

G  A,  SHURTLEFF,  M.  I).,  I\mcritns  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical   Jurisprudence. 

R.  BKVKRT.Y  COLE.  A.  M  .  M.  D  .  M    R.  C.  S  .  Emr..  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

W.  F.  McNUTT.  M.  D..  M.  R.  C.  P..  Edin.,  etc  .  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

ROBERT  A.  McLE.AN.  M.  D..  Professor  of  Clinical  and  Oi>erative  Surgery,  Dean. 

W.  E.  TAYLOR.  M.  D..  Profe.ssor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surjfcry. 

A.  L.  LEXGFELD.  M.  I)..  Professor  of  Materia  Mcdici  and  Medical  Chemistry. 

BENJ.  R.-  SWAN.  M.  D..  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

GEORGE  H.  POWERS,  A.  M..  M    D..  l»rofessor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 

WM.  WATT  KERR,  A.  M..  M.  H..  C.  M  .  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

ARNOLD  A.  D'ANCONA.  A.  B.  M.  D..  Proff-ssor  of  Physiology. 

DOUGLAS  W.  MONTGOMERY.  M.  D..  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Histology. 

WASHINGTON  DODGE.  M.  !»..  Professor  of  Therapeutics. 

JOHN  M.  WILLIAMSON.  M.  D..  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

GEO.  H.  F.  NUTTALL.  M.  D..  Ph.  D..  (Oottinpren.i  Special  Lecturer  on  n:icteriolog>'. 

JOHN  W.  ROBERTSON.  A.  B.,  M   D  .  Lecturer  on  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases. 

FELIX  LENGF ELD.  Ph.  G..  Ph.  D..  Lecturer  on  Chemistry. 

GEO.  F.  SHIEL*^.  M.  D  .  F  R.  C.  S.  i:..  Lecturer  on  Hygiene  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

CHAS.  A   VON  HOFFMAN,  M.  D  .  Lecturer  on  Gynecology. 

J.HENRY  BAR  BAT.  Ph.  G.,  M.  D..  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


The  Collegiate  Year  is  divided  into  a  Rri^ular  and  a  Pfelimimirv  Term.  The  Pteliminarv 
7Vr«  begins  March  ist  and  continues  ten  weeks.  'X\\q  keRular  7^r//i  begins  June  jst  and  con- 
tinues six  months  During  these  terms  nil  the  t)rnnchc*<  of  medicine  and  surgerv  are  taught 
didactically  and  clinically.  Regular  clinics  are  held  three  days  in  the  week  at  the  City  an c( 
County  Hoipital,  Potrero  avenue  '450  be«ls>,  where  the  Profc-^sors  of  the  practical  chairs' have 
charge  of  wards,  and  possess  evet  y  atlvantage  for  the  instruction  of  students.  There  is  also  an 
active  clinic  conducted  three  times  a  week  at  the  College  Dispensary,  whrre  a  large  number  of 
patients  are  examined  and  treated  before  the  classes.  Didactic  lectures  are  delivered  daily  by 
the  Professors,  and  evening  rccitntions  are  held  three  limes  a  week. 

The  dissecting  room  is  open  throughout  the  entire  vear.  Material  is  adundant  and  co.sts 
but  little 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  c»)ursc  of  inslructiou,  which  extends  through  eight  and  one- 
half  months  of  the  year,  aims  at  the  development  of  practical  physicians  and  surgeons  The 
Rrcat  advantages  possessed  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  State  I'liiversity  enable  the  Re- 
Rents  and  Faculty  to  commend  it  in  an  especial  nianner  to  those  seeking  a  complete  and  syste- 
matic knowledge  of  the  medical  profession.  The  facilities  for  becl-side  study  have  been  largely 
increa.sed  of  late,  and  the  student  will  find  opportunities  at  his  command,  which  for  compre- 
hensiveness, are  nowhere  surpassed. 

Three  Years'  Course. 

In  response  to  the  getir ml  demand,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  for  a  higher  degree  of 
proficiency  in  medical  fdiication.  the  Medical  Department  of  the  State  University  was  one  of 
the  first  in  the  rnile«l  St.itf  s  to  adjipt  the  three  vear.>»'  term  of  study.  No  student  can  present 
himse'f  for  final  examination  iintil  he  ha-;  attended  faithfully  thn-c  regular  courses  of  lectures 
and  clinics.  While  this  retpiirf  meut  entails  no  extra  e\])ensc  in  the  matter  of  fees,  it  is  a  still 
further  guarantee  that  none  will  bear  the  dijiloma  of  the  State  Medical  School  but  those  thor- 
oughly qualified. 

Fees. 

Matriculation  Fee  (paid  but  outet         ...                                   $50) 

I>eraonstrator's  Ticket                 -        -  lo  »x? 

Fee  for  the    First   Course    (.f  Lectures        -        - 1.^000 

Fee  for  the  Second   Cotirse   of  Ltcturcs 13000 

Third  Course  of  T,ecturt'«  gramitons  for  such  as  have  paid  for  two  full  courses. 

Graduating  Fee '        '        '     .  "  40  o«i 

For  the  Annual  .Anu(.»»itKement  and  Catalogue  giving   Regulations  and  other  information, 
Address 

B.  A.  McLEAN,  M.  D.,  Dean,  603  Merchant  St.,  San  FianciECo. 


SUPPLDfflENTAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Everett's  ''Ethics  for  Young  People,"  (New.) 

Seeley's  ''Duty/'  (New.) 

Comegy's  ''A  Primer  of  Ethics,"  (New.) 

Fry's  '^Geography  Teacher  with  Modeling,"  (New.) 

Fry's  ''Brooks  and  Brook  Basins,"  (New.) 

Davidson's  "Reference  History  of  United  States." 

Hall's  "Our  World  Reader,"  No.  i. 

Ballou's  "Footprints  of  Travel." 

Montgomery's  "Leading  Facts  of  American  History," (New.) 

Montgomery's  "Leading  Facts  of  English  History,"  (New.) 

Montgomery's  "Leading  Facts  of  French  History,"  (New.) 

Mvers'  "General  History." 

Macy's  "Our  Government,"  (Revised  Edition.) 

Knox'  "Language  Lessons." 

Tarbell's  "Lessons  in  English,"  (Parts  i  and  2,  New.) 

Stickney's  Readers. 

Classics  for  Children. 

Heiid    for    Price    I«l8t    or   Samples   to 

PAYOT,  UPH AM  &  CO. ,  Pine  and  Battery  Sts..  or  F.  B.  GINN,  Oakland. 

OINN     &    COrvlF»ANY, 

BO»XO^,    I^ICIW'    YORK    AND    CHICAGO. 

HAHNEMANN  HOSPITAL  COLLEGE, 

OF  SAX  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Tiie  Annaal  Session  commences  Nay  1st,  an  1  continnes  Seven  Months. 


INSTRUCTION  IS  THOROUGH  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS, 

Fiiiiliracinj^   a   Tiircc   Ycjirs'  Crradt'd  Course  of  I)idactic  and   Clinical   Lectures,  with 
practical    work    in   Dij^pensury,    Laboratory  jmd  Dissecting 

]{ooin. 

Tfic  hracin^  .summer  climate  of  ^aii  Francisco  oilers  ppecial  attractions  to  the 
nu^lical  student.  Material  for  dissection  is  a)>inidant,  and  owing  to  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  climate,  decomj)osition  may  be  so  retarded  as  to  permit  the  study 
of  anatomy,    l)y   cadaver,    throughout    the   entire  year. 

I'or  ainiounccmcnt   or  particular^,  address 

\¥.  A.  DETk'E\%  M.  U.y  Reg^istrar, 

824  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
G.  K.  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  Deau,  520  Sutter  Street. 


§umntEr  ©raining  ^tljml 


^_    COR 


CORONAUO    BKACH,    SAN     DIEGO, 
TAf  moil  iUliehtJal  f-tatr   i»  !hf  s^oiUl  i>,  iii->,m,->. 

Jil;  Ilitli  to  iognst  IStb,  1892.  - 

\anagfnieiil  of  III  f  San  Dirj^o  CoiiiiIy  Hoard  of  Ediuation. 
P.  H.  FISHER,  Conductor. 


E»?E(JSKS:— Ticket  of  ailmissioii  to  all  the  lectures  und  cIubscs,  f  lo.oo,  Twi-ii- 
'.''•five  cents  additional  will  secure  a  season  ticket  10  tile  cxccllcut  tiiiiseuui  which 


^  great  attraction  to  the  place.  Board  at  Hotel  Juscpliinc  f  6  per  week,  two  in  : 
^''*'";  l/i  "^"c  ill  a  room.  Nowhere  in  the  Slate  can  teachcis  spend  part  of  ilicii 
."l^^tions  more  delightfully  and  profitahlj-. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA^ 

REVISED  EDITION  OF   1892. 


!lw  BestReady-Reterence  Cjclopsdia  in  Ik  Englisb  Lanpage. 


^^^         AaEMTS,  WHERi:  CAN  VOU  FIKD  BEXTER  BIIBINKBB7 

»ODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  ,..!r°r.*r.°r.sTir.... 


SUMMER     SPtJKTS. 


©--FIRE  ARMS,     AMMUNITION.-I 


CLABROUGH,  GOLCHER  &  CO. 

605  Market  Street. 


Oi/a/on/i,-  Free. 


Gram*  Hotel  Block 


Cooper   Medical    College 
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J.  H.  Wythe,  M.  D..  LL  D..  F.  R.  M.  S..  Professor  of  Microscopy  and  Histology. 

Henry  Gibbous.  Jr.,  A.  M.,  M.  l>..  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 

Joseph  O.  Hirschfelder,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

Clinton  Cushing,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

W.  D.  JohdStoH.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

R  H.  Plummer.  A.  M.,  M.  !>..  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Ung.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Chfts.  H.  Steele,  A.  M.,  M.  I)..  Professor  of  Materia  Mrdica  and  Therapeutics. 

Samnel  O.  L  Potter.  A.  M  .  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P..  Hug.,  Prof,  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine* 

C.  N.  Bllinwood,  M.  D.,  Acting  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

W.  S.  Whitwjll,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases. 

Ctaas.  R.  Fa;  num.  M.  D.,  Adjunct  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy,  and  Demonstrator. 

A.  Albert  Abrams,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  to  the  Chair  of  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Demonstrator 

G.  P.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  to  the  Chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Xlie  College  Bnlldlnsr, 

rhe  ^a  oi  Professor  T^^ne,  is  an  imposing  briclc  and  stone  structure,  five  stories  and  basement  in 
height,  and  having  a  frontage  of  eighty  feet  on  each  of  two  streets. 

Xlie  Xliree-Vear  Curriculum 

Is  adopted  by  this  College  :  attendance  uix)n  three  Regular  Courses— at  least  one  in  this  institn 
lion — Deing  obligate  try.  A  matricnlntiun  examination,  or  other  evidence  of  possessing  a  iair 
education,  will  be  required  on  entering. 

Xlie  RcKular  Course 

Of  Lectures  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  of  each  year,  and  continues  until  Novem- 
ber.   It  is  thus  a  Summer  course,  contrary  to  the  general  usage. 

Xlie  liiteriuecliate  Course 

Commences  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  of  each  year,  and  continues  nearly  four  months. 
It  is  of  great  assistance  as  a  ])reparatory  step  to  the  Regular  Course,  and  as  offering  the  fullest 
opportunities  for  the  prosecution  of  dissection.  Although  attendance  upon  this  course  is  not 
obligatory,  except  in  the  graduating  year,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  all  attend  it  who 
can  possibly  do  so. 

Clinics  are  given  regularly  at  the  City  and  Coiinty  Hospital   (450  beds)  and  the  Morse  Dis- 
pensary, where  several  thousand  patients  are  treated  annually. 

RequireiiiciitH    for   Graduation. 

1.  The  candidate  niusst  be  of  goo<.i  moral  character,  and  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  Must  have  atteiuled  Ihiee  Kogular  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures,  otie  of  which  must  have 
been  delivered  in  this  institution,  atul  two  t!oiiisrs  of  Clinical  Instruction.  Attendance  upon  the 
Intermediate  or  NVinlcr  Cotirse  will  not  fill  the  o^nditions  of  this  rtquiremenl. 

3.  lie  must  havf  attetuUrd  at  least  one  Co\irse  of  I'lactical  Anatomy  in  the  dissecting  room, 
and  present  evidence  of  having  dissected  llic  etitirc  subject. 

4.  He  must  write  a  Medical  Thesis,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  Faculty  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
Ociol>eT. 

5  He  must  have  pa-^sed  successfully  the  examinations  required  by  the  Faculty,  and  have 
paid  all  fees  due  the  College. 

Graduates  from  other  Merlical  Colleges  in  good  standing,  desiring  to  attend  lecttires.  are  re 
quired  to  matriculate  only.  Those  desiring  the  degree  are  requued,  in  addition,  to  present 
satisfactory  testimonials  of  character  and  professional  stanciing,  to  submit  to  examination  i'j  the 
various  branches,  and  to  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  dollars. 

RoardlitK;. 

Students  mnv  obtain  goo<l  rooms  and  board  at  prices  varying  from  five  to  ten  <loriars  per  week 
Ail   further  tuiunnaliou    that   may  be  desired  can   be  obtaine<i   by  applving  in  pcisonorby 
letter  to 

EEITEY  CIBBCNS.  Jr.,  U.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Ficulty, 

Or  Wm.  Fitch  Chenkv.  M,  D.,  Secretary.  920  i'o  k  St..  cor.  Geary,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Two  New  Books  for  Teachers 

The  Schoolmaster  in  Literature. 

Containing  selections  from  the  writing^  of  Ascham,  Moliere,  Fnller,  Rousseau, 

Sh i n stone,  Co wper,  Goethe,  Pestalozzi,  PAge,  Mitford,  Bronte,  Hughes,  Dickens, 

Thackeray,  Irving,  George  Eliot,  Kggleston,  Thompson  and  others.     With  an 

introduction  by  Edward  Eggleston.     i2mo.,  clotli,  608  pages $1.40 

Representative  delineations  of  the  schoolmaster,  both  of  real  life  and  of  fiction,  taken 
from  the  works  of  these  authors,  not  only  have  interest  from  a  literary  standpoint,  but 
su^>;est  methods  of  teaching  valuable  to  the  educational  profession,  besides  presentin}^: 
•  the  subject  in  a  way  calculated  to  t>roaden  the  teacher's  views  of  his  calling  m  relation 
to  life.  To  each  extract  is  appended  a  sketch  of  its  writer  and  a  characterisation  of  his 
works. 

Morris's  Physical  Education  in  the 
Public  Schools. 

An  eclectic  system  of  exercises,  including  the  Delsartean  principles  of  execu- 
tion and  expression.     By  R.  Anna  Morris.     8vo.,  clcth,  illustrated f  i.oo 

"It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  meager  stock  of  instruction  in  this  department  of 
school  work,  so  very  important  and  so  rapidly  growing  in  favor.  Its  variety  of  material 
will  add  much  to  its  utilitv."— W.  A.  Mowry.  Supt.  of  Schools,  Salem,  Mass. 

Other  Recent  Issues. 

A  New  Manual   of  English    Literature. 

Cathcart's  Literary  Reader. 

Being  typical  selections  from  some  of  the  best  British  and  American  authors 
from  Shakespeare  to  the  present  time,  chronologically  arranged,  with  bio- 
graphical and  critical  sketches,  numerous  notes,  etc.  By  George  R.  Cathcart. 
Containing  ninety-two  portraits,     x-541  pages.    Just  published |i-i5 

Davies's  New  Elementary  Algebra. 

Kmbracing  the  first  principles  of  the  Science.  By  Charles  Davies,  LL.  D., 
edited  by  J.  H.  Van  Amringe,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Columbia 
College.     121110.,  cloth,  294  pages 90  cents. 

Armstrong  and  Norton's  Laboratory 
Manual  of  Chemistry. 

By  James  E.  Armstrong  and  James  H.  Norton.  i2mo.,  cloth,  144  pages. 
Illustrated 50  cents. 

Forwarded  to  any  addre.ss  on  receipt  of  price.  Circulars  and  Cat- 
alogue Sections  free.  Specially  favorable  terms  for  introduction,  or  for 
Reading  Circles  and  School  Libraries,  made  known  on  application. 
The  Publishers  invite  correspondence. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT. 


From  the  vigorous  corporal  punishments  of  former  times,  the 
pendulum  has  swung  to  the  other  extreme.  Opposition  to  the  rod  is 
the  popular  fad.  Consequently  we  have  no  end  of  weak  dawdling  and 
coaxing  in  the  management  of  children. 

But  why  either  extreme  ?  The  teacher  who  can  always  find  some- 
thing for  idle  hands  to  do,  and  can  make  that  something  interesting  ; 
who  can  compliment  an  act  well  done,  can  feel  sorry  rather  than 
abusive  over  failures,  and  who  can  be  a  companion  and  a  hadcr,  will 
seldom  if  ever  have  occasion  to  use  the  rod. 

For  the  rod,  substitute  earnestness  and  taet  rather  than  moral  sua- 
sion. The  last  has  become  the  synonym  of  weakness.  It  is,  after  all, 
the  firm  ruling  that  cultivates  respect,  courtesy,  nobility  and  sturdi- 
ness  of  character.  — W.  R.  CrMMiNC.s  in  the  ()hio  luiueaiional  Monthly. 

Before  the  .schools  make  the  pupils  into  business  men.  they 
should  make  them  into  men.-— A.  R.  Chapman  in  Indiana  School 
Journal, 

The  problem  for  every  civilized  natic^n  to-day  is  how  the  largest 
amount  of  intellectual  development  can  be  given  to  the  industrial 
population. — Jamks  MacAi.istkk,  Pii.  I).,  Philadelphia. 

There  is  virtue  in  a  method  :  but  a  luindred  fold  more  in  a  lively 
interest. 

In  teaching  Geogra])hy  to  children,  one  leaf  from  nature  is  worth 
a  hundred  of  the  text-book  — Popular  lulucator. 

College  President. — The  simple  truth  is  that  this  position  de- 
mands not  only  great  ability,  but  ability  of  such  variety  as  to  render 
eminent  success  in  holding  it  a  cause  of  much  greater  wonder  than 
ordinary  failure. — Charles  F.   Thwinc;  in  I^dncational  Revicii\ 
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GENERAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Rational  Methods  in  Education. 


LOr    M.    VIRDEN. 


The  histoo'  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  educational  matters 
has  been  a  record  of  new  methods  in  all  lines — of  extremes  ;  successful 
and  unsuccessful  experiments  ;  bold  and  wide-awake  pathfinders  ;  an 
increase  of  Normal  schools  ;  a  wider  governmental  interest ;  a  greater 
demand  upon  teachers.  But  the  long  pendulum  of  educational  re- 
form, whose  sweeping  vibrations  have  frenzied  with  enthusiasm  or 
despair  most  of  the  educators  of  our  generation,  begins  to  show  a 
marked  decrease  of  arc,  and  we  may  hope  the  worst  is  over  and  that 
it  has  come  to  a  regular  rational  swing,  conducive  to  the  best  work. 
Whatever  of  good  these  revolutionary  years  have  brought  us,  has 
come  to  abide  ;  the  failures,  like  lost  parliamentary  motions,  need  no 
record.  Not  that  we  have  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  educational 
methods — for  each  day  and  year  must  bring  into  consideration  new 
factors,  new  demands  and  new  methods  ;  only  that  reason  is  again 
holding  its  own  against  a  sweeping  impetus  that  transfixed  with  hor- 
ror the  fossilized  members  of  the  profession  and  destroyed,  for  the 
time,  the  common  sense  of  the  too  enthusiastic. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  the  days  of  reform  has  been  to  call  into  the 
profession — or  to  keep  in  it — those  whose  brilliant  intellects,  wide  ex- 
perience and  ripe  judgment  will  make  lasting  good  of  all  material 
that  comes  to  hand,  and  who  shall  lead  us  in  the  constantly  widening 
educational  work.  Another  benefit  comes  in  the  trained  Normal 
pupils  who  come  to  recruit  the  ranks.  The  enthusiasm  and  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  of  the  one,  combined  with  the  experience  and  patience 
of  the  other,  must  give  to  the  profession  a  higher  average  of  educa- 
tional a])ility  and  a  corresponding  impiovement  in  methods. 

Such  changes  have  bL^en  wrought  by  the  '*  new  education  '*  that 
scarcely  one  may  say  this  is  Arithmetic  and  that  is  Grammar  ;  **old 
things  are  passed  away  and  behold  all  things  are  new."  But  so  won- 
drous is  the  improvement  that  we  drop  a  "  j)eace  to  its  ashes,**  but 
no  tear  on  the  grave  of  the  old  and  turn  eagerly  to  the  new.  One  of 
the  beautiful  features  of  this  is  the  beginning  in  the  earliest  grades, 
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and  laying  a  foundation  broad  and  rational  for  the  entire  school  life, 
The  little  motto,  **  Learn  to  do  by  doing  "  has  in  it  a  full  educational 
system — the  germ  of  all  the  developing,  drawing  out  and  producing 
methods  that  have  transformed  our  primary  schools  and  made  them 
such  happy  places  for  little  people  and  teachers.  The  effort  to  make 
the  child*s  first  year  in  school  supremely  happy  is  repaid  in  biblical 
measure.  The  old  standard  of  so  much  book  work  accomplished  and 
perfect  discipline  attained  has  given  place  to  the  thought,  "I  would 
rather  have  my  little  folk  happy  than  motionless, 

RATHER   LITTLE  THINKERS   THAN   GREAT   RECEIVERS." 

And  the  primary  teacher's  most  valued  reward  is  to  have  them  think 
the  school  room  just  the  nicest  place  on  earth.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
mental  development  follows  naturally,  and  the  best  foundation  is  laid 
for  life-long  love  of  study.  In  these  improved  methods  each  branch 
bears  out  its  own  details,  and  in  each  we  are  still  to  guard  against 
extremes  and  make  reason  the  test  for  all. 

Perhaps  we  look  for  a  developing  of  the  reasoning  faculties  too 
soon  in  the  little  child.  His  six  or  seven  years  do  not  grasp  much  be- 
yond the  fact  with  its  attractive  outside  garb,  and  we  may  not  press 
too  closely  the  **  whys  "  and  "wherefores."  In  beginning  number 
work,  for  instance,  let  him  state  what  he  at  once  sees — that  two  and 
two  are  four— without  any  painful  drilling  into  exact  f()rmulas,  or  an 
agony  of  struggle  over  substituting  "plus"  for  "and."  "And" 
means  something  to  the  small  boy — "plus"  does  not  ;  and  in  good 
time  his  own  reaching  out  will  grapple  with  those  new  phrases.  We 
cultivate  with  so  much  care  individuality  of  expression  in  other  things 
and  then  give  them  a  set  form  of  analysis  for  number  work.  But,  it 
is  .said,  a  boy  does  want  reasons  ;  lie  murders  his  sister's  doll  to  find 
why  she  shuts  her  eyes  or  cries  when  the  wire  is  i)ulled.  I  think  it 
is  usually  an  open  question  whether  the  fell  deed  is  done  in  the  inter- 
est of  knowledge  and  to  satisfy  a  craving  for  reasons  in  his  baby  mind, 
or  in  gratifying  a  very  natural  trait  of  destructiveness.  My  sympathy 
is  far  more  with  the  little  fellow  who,  in  his  distress  over  his  number 
lesson,  was  noticed  by  his  aunt  "Why,  Freddie,"  she  questioned* 
**  what  is  the  matter?"  "  I  can't  get  this  exani])le,  auntie."  "  What 
is  it  ?"  "If  John  has  two  apples  and  Mary  has  two  apples,  how  many 
have  they  together?"  "Well,  don't  you  know  how  many  two  and 
two  are  ?**     "  Oh,   yes,  I  know  that,  auntie  :  but  it  is 
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I  can' I  get."  We  burden  the  little  folks  with  a  useless  amount 
of  "  proctrsscs ' '  under  the  delusion  that  we  are  developing  reason- 
ing powers.  The  non-essentials  that  we  teach  with  such  pains- 
taking care  in  the  first  year  would  come  uncoaxed  into  the  knowledge 
of  second  ai.d  third  year  pupils.  I  believe  primary  Physiology  should 
deal  largely,  almost  entirely,  with  the  simple  laws  of  health — eating, 
drinking,  ventilation  ;  and  the  fiftten  minutes  daily  be  often  if  not 
always  given  to  a  careful  inspection  by  the  teacher  of  habits,  hands, 
nails,  teeth,  hair,  etc.  It  would  be  far  from  agreeable,  I  admit,  but  I 
believe  it  would  bear  direct  results  such  as  we  never  get  from  teach- 
ing tlie  names  of  the  bones  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  this 
grade:  or  that  "  my  aim  has  two  part.s — my  upper  arm  and  my  fore- 
arm," to  quote  from  certain  primary  text  books.  All  that  they  get  in 
the  first  two  years  could  easily  be  taught  them  in  the  third  ;  but  all 
they  i)ii]^ii{  be  taught  of  cleanly  habits,  care  for  their  person  and 
health  will  come  just  that  much  too  late,  if  deferred  at  all.  Those 
dirty  years  cannot  be  redeemed.  Make  fresh  air — not  fiends,  but 
angels  of  the  little  folks.  Teach  them  that  open  windows  are  essen- 
tial :  that  to  spend  any  length  of  time,  waking  or  sleeping,  in  a  tightly 
closed  room  is  a  very  serious  thing.  We  do  not  need  to  give  them  the 
conii>ari^on,  but  we  know  that  open  vvindows  and  ventilators  are  more 
than  perfect  spelling,  and  fresh  air  more  than  a  knowledge  of  bones 
and  blood.     Make 

CLEAN  watp:r  anghi.s 

of  them — it  can  be  done.  Teach  them,  as  you  teach  anything 
else,  the  imperative  need  for  the  use  ot  water  and  soap,  and 
keep  a  good  supervision  to  .see  that  your  instructions  are  car- 
ried out  as  you  would  in  any  other  matter.  Make  the  atmos- 
phere, literally  and  figuratively,  .so  clean  that  a  dirty  boy  will  feel 
!ii>  ditt^  if  not  himself,  ([uite  out  of  place,  even  if  he  can  name  the 
bones  of  the  body  or  trace  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Let  him  feel 
you  consider  it  a  very  .serious  thing  to  come  to  .school  untidy,  and  that 
you  are  c[uite  as  likely  to  examine  his  hands  as  his  slate.  Make  them 
clean  food  angels.  Teach  them  what  it  means  to  take  dirty,  poison- 
ous or  strong  foods  and  drinks  into  the  stomach.  It  is  true  an  awk- 
ward l)arrier  arises  when  a  wee  tot  of  six  announces  that  she  likes 
coffee  better  than  milk,  and  mamma  always  gives  it  to  her  ;  and  a  boy 
not  much  older  declares  papa  lets  him  puff  his  cigar  when  he  runs  to 
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meet  him.  These  belong  to,  perhaps,  the  most  perplexing  class  of 
problems  the  conscientious  teacher  has  to  solve — how  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  parents  and  keep  intact  the  child's  respect  for  them. 
I  knovir  if  we  do  this  work  we  shall  have  little  of  the  allotted  time  for 
text-book  work  ;  but  let  this  be  done  in  the  lower  grades  and  the 
upper  ones  will  readily  take  up  the  neglected  hook  work.  Make  good 
exercise  angels  of  them.  In  this  line  most  younger  children  need  only 
to  be  taught  care  about  over-doing,  cooling  too  quickly  when  heated. 
etc.  One  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock,  I  met,  in  the  salt  baths,  a 
little  girl  who  was  blue  and  shaking  with  chill.  I  said,  "  Hadn't  you 
better  go  out  ?  How  long  have  you  been  in  ?'  "  Oh,  no,"  she  said, 
'*  I  don't  want  to  go  out.  I  came  in  about  one  o'clock."  "  lUit  vou 
have  been  in  already  too  long — vou  ought  to  go  out  at  once."  *'()h, 
no  ;  last  Saturday  I  was  in  from  one  to  six  o'clock." 

With  older  children,  especially  with  High  School  girls,  there  may 
be  need  of  urgent  talks  on  exercise.  It  is  to  h^  hoped  that  the  good 
things  of  the  near  future  will  include  at  least  two  lessons  per  week  in 
systematic  caH.sthenic  drill  ;  both  free  and  with  such  apparatus  as  can 
be  used  in  the  .school-room,  as  dumb  bells,  wands  and  clubs  ;  not  a 
five-minute'-marching  around  the  room  or  stretching  of  muscles  to 
rest  the  little  bodies  ;  we  must  have  that,  too — but  fifteen  or  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes  of  earnest  work  under  the  careful  supervision  of  a 
special  teacher,  if  possible.  Its  benefit  in  the  (jrammar  and  Ili^h 
School  departments,  especialiv,  would  be  almost  unlimited. 


Holmes   to  Whittier. 


On  the  eighty- fourth  anniversary  of  the  venerable  poet  Whittier, 
the  following  characteristic  letter  was  read  among  the  remembrances 
of  friends  : 

My  Dear  Whittier :  I  congratulate  you  on  having  climbed  another 
glacier  and  crossed  another  crevasse  in  your  ascent  of  the  white  sum- 
mit which  already  begins  to  see  the  morning  twilight  of  the  coming 
century.  A  life  so  well  filled  as  yours  has  been  cannot  be  too  long  for 
your  fellow-men  and  wunen.  In  tlieir  affections  you  are  secure, 
whether  you  are  with  them  here  or  near  them  in  some  higher  life 
than  theirs.  I  hope  your  years  have  not  ])ecoinL'  a  l)ur(len,  so  that 
you  are  tired  of  living.  At  our  age  we  must  live  chiefly  in  the  past  - 
happy  is  he  who  has  a  past  like  yours  to  look  back  upon. 
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It  is  one  of  the  felicitous  incidents— I  will  not  say  accidents — of 
my  life  that  the  lapse  of  time  has  brought  us  very  near  together,  so 
that  I  frequently  find  myself  honored  by  seeing  my  name  mentioned 
in  near  connection  with  your  own.  We  are  lonely,  very  lonely  in 
these  last  years.  The  image  which  I  have  used  before  this  in  writing 
to  you  recurs  once  more  to  my  thought.  We  were  on  deck  together 
as  we  began  the  voyage  of  life  two  generations  ago.  A  whole  genera- 
tion passed,  and  the  succeeding  one  found  us  in  the  cabin,  with  a 
goodly  comjany  of  coevals.  Then  the  craft  which  held  us  began  going 
to  i)ieces,  until  a  few  of  us  were  left  on  the  raft,  pieced  together  of  its 
fragnienls.  And  now  the  raft  has  at  last  parted,  and  you  and  I  are 
left  clinging  to  the  solitary  spar,  which  is  all  that  still  remains  afloat 
of  the  sunken  vessel. 

I  have  just  l)een  looking  over  the  headstones  in  Mr.  Griswold's 
cemeleiy,  entitled  "The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America."  In  that  ven- 
erable leceplacle,  just  coin])lt:ling  its  half  century  of  existence — for 
the  date  of  the  edition  before  me  is  1S42 — I  find  the  names  of  John 
Grceiikaf  Whitlier  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  next  each  other,  in 
their  due  order,  as  they  should  be.  All  around  are  the  names  of  the 
(kad—too  (»ften  of  forgotten  dead.  Three  which  I  see  there  are  still 
anionj;  those  of  the  living,  Mr.  John  Osborn  Sargent,  who  makes 
IIoKKx-  his  own  by  faithful  study  and  ours  by  scholarly  translation  : 
I>aar  McLellan,  who  was  writing  in  1.S30,  and  whose  last  work  is 
dated  is.Sn  ;  and  Christopher  P.  Cranch,  whose  poetical  gift  has  too 
larcly  loniul  expression. 

iM'  tlic^c  many  dead  you  are  the  most  venerated,  revered  and  be- 
l(>\c(l  suivivor  :  of  these  few  living,  the  most  honored  representative. 
Lonj;  may  it  be  l)efore  vou  leave  a  world  where  3'our  influence  has 
been  so  ])enefRxiit.  where  your  example  has  Ixeen  such  inspiration, 
wheie  > on  are  ^o  truly  loved,  and  where  your  presence  is  a  perpetual 
])jiie<liction.  Always  afTectionately  yours, 

OijvKR   We.ndell   Holmks. 
Geographical  Notes. 


A  Lakc.i-:  I)i'.rt»srr  of  Salt. — An  interesting  account  has  been 
received  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  relative  to  the  devel- 
opment of  an  immense  deposit  of  salt  on  the  Island  of  Carmen  in  the 
Gulf  of  California,  close  to  the  territory  of  Lower  California.  This 
land    was   purchased  by    the    Carmen    Island  S^lt   Company  of  San 
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Francisco  not  long  ago  for  $500,000,  and  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  this 
magnificent  gift  of  nature  in  the  most  extensive  manner.  The  output 
of  the  mines  is  expected  to  be  3,000  tons  a  day.  and  the  company  will 
be  able  to  send  north  by  the  Sonora  Railway  a  train-load  daily  from 
Ouaymas.  The  deposit  is  almost  pure  salt  in  the  form  of  crystal,  and 
is  so  situated  as  to  be  capable  of  advantageous  and  economical  mining. 

The  Congo  Free  State. — An  Antwerp  paper  says  that  the 
United  States  recently  offered  to  biiy  the  Congo  Free  State,  but  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  refused  the  offer.  The  Congo  State  was  consti- 
tuted and  defined  by  the  general  act  of  the  International  Congo  con- 
ference in  1885,  and  all  the  great  powers  recognized  it  as  a  sovereign 
power.  It  has  a  population  of  41,000,000.  There  are  twelve  territo- 
rial divisions,  the  capital  being  Boma.  The  central  government  is  at 
Biussels,  and  con.sists  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  as  sovereign,  and 
three  departmental  chiefs.  On  the  Congo  there  is  an  Administrator- 
General,  under  whom  are  several  European  administrators  of  stations 
and  districts.  Among  the  chief  exports  are  rubber,  ivory,  coffee,  nuts 
and  palm  oil.  Gold,  copper  and  other  metals  have  been  discovered. 
The  army  consists  of  3,624  black  men,  cotiimanded  by  European 
ofiicers.  The  navy  comprises  five  steamboats  on  the  Lower  Congo  and 
nine  on  the  Upper  Congo,  besides  a  small  flotilla. 

Spelling  Geogr.vphical  Names.— The  United  States  Board  on 
Geographical  names  has  adopted  some  principles  for  spellinjj;  geographi" 
cal  names,  of  which  we  give  a  summary.  That  spelling  and  punctua- 
tion which  is  sanctioned  by  local  usage  should  in  general  be  adopted. 
It  is  not  advisable,  in  general,  to  try  to  restore  the  original  form 
when  local  changes  or  corruptions  have  become  established  by  usage. 
When  the  .same  name  has  acquired  different  spellings,  it  is  inadvisable 
to  try  to  make  them  uniform.  In  all  names  ending  in  burgh  the  final 
//  should  be  dropped.  The  termination  Iwroui^h  should  be  abbreviated 
to  boro.  The  word  center  as  a  part  of  the  name  should  be  spelled  cen- 
ter and  not  centre.  The  use  of  hyphens  in  connecting  parts  of  com- 
pound names  should  be  discontinued.  The  letters  C.  H.  (court-house) 
as  part  of  the  names  of  county  seats  should  be  omitted.  Is  is  desir- 
able to  avoid  the  use  of  diacritical  chaj-acters,  and  of  the  words  city 
and  towji  as  a  part  of  names. ]J^The  above  principles  apply  to  names  in 
the  United  States. 

An  education  chiefly  romantic  or  poetical,  not  balanced  by  hard 
practical  life,  is  simply  the  ruin  of  the  i^oul. — F.  W.  Robertson. 
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Physical  Training  in  Schools.     . 


BY    PAUL   I'TH. 
SrPKRINrKNDKNT  OF    PHYSICAL  TRAINING   IN    THK   OAKLAND  SCHOOI^. 


Our  inodeni  education,  which  for  so  long  a  time  tended  only  ta 
the  advancement  of  the  mental  part,  has  gradually  proven  that  the  en- 
tire neglect  of  a  systematic  training  of  the  body  is  lowering  the  intel- 
lectual status  of  the  race.  It  is  now  conceded  by  all  educators  that  the 
school  of  to-day,  with  its  increased  mental  requirements,  owes  as  a 
comj)ensatory  duty  to  its  pupils  the  opportunity  for  an  equal  physical 
development.  Parents  and  teachers  have  a  great  pride  in  their  chil- 
dren's mental  brightness,  and  duiing  their  school  days  all  their  sur- 
roundings are  such  as  to  urge  them  to  continual  assimilation  of  knowl- 
edge, and  attention  to  their  physical  growth  is  left  to  nature,  and  in 
the  unequal  struggle  she  in  a  few  years  is  often  over|X)wered.  For- 
merly school  education  meant  only  the  acquirement  of  certain  practi- 
cal knowledge,  now  it  means  not  only  that  but  a  moral  development, 
and  in  the  near  future  it  will  also  mean  a  physical  one.  It  has  been 
argued  that  physical  training  is  not  a  necessary  branch  of  education, 
and  that  the  same  results  would  be  obtained  were  the  child  left  to  fol- 
low his  natural  instinct.* 

THE   STRONGER.  PIPILS    MONOPOLIZE   THK  SPORTS. 

If  all  children  were  equal  in  strength  this  would  be  true 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  as  they  are  not,  the  stronger  ones 
monopolize  the  sports  on  the  playground,  and  the  weaker  ones 
simply  look  on.  This  is  not  fair  play  to  either,  for  it  is  human  nature 
to  like  to  do  that  which  we  can  do  well,  and  even  though  a  child  be  in 
the  main  strong,  he  has  some  weak  points.  These  he  ignores  in  his  de- 
sire to  show  his  skill  to  his  playfellow,  and  so  the  one-sided  develop- 
ment, which  is  injurious,  begins.  If  a  systematic  direction  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  child  is  productive  of  the  best  results,  is  not  the  sys- 
tematic training  of  the  body  just  as  essential  ?  Recently  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature  of  one  of  our  States  passed  a  law  making  physical 
training  an  obligatory  part  of  the  curriculum,  but  the  Governor  vetoed 
it,  reasoning  thai  the  pupils  are  already  overtaxed  with  studies.  The 
shortsightedness  of  this  decision  is  self  evident.  True  physical  train- 
ing is  not  a  ])ur(len  to  the  mind,  is  not  a  stud}',  but  2  recreation,  re- 
lieving, on  the  contrary,  the  mental  strain.  Neither  is  it  an  accom- 
plishment,   as  some  other  studies  are,  but  an  alxsolute  necessity,  boni 
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of  the  confinement  of  the  growing  body  of  the  child  in  injurious  posi- 
tions in  the  schoolroom. 

CONC.KSTKD   ORGANS. 

From  a  psysiological  standpoint,  it  is  well  known  that  every 
organ  when  in  active  use,  is  more  congested  than  when  passive, 
and  this  excess  of  circulation  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  organ  or  part  of  the  body.  This  general  law  is  applicable 
in  the  case  of  the  active  brain  of  a  child,  the  general  circulation 
suffers,  especially  that  of  the  extremities,  respiration  becomes  slow 
and  shallow,  on  account  of  the  sedentary  position  for  a  lengthened 
period  of  time,  the  body  temperature  is  lowered,  and  the  heart's  action 
weakened.  But  to  ?.rgue  on  the  physiological  necessities  would  take 
too  much  time.  The  child  has  certainly  the  right  to  expect  that  the 
school  should  not  retard  its  physical  growth,  on  account  of  advancing 
its  mental  one.  Physical  culture  adds  at  the  same  time  to  the  general 
health,  and  favors  an  equal  and  symmetrical  development  of  all  facul- 
ties. It  increa.ses  the  mental  activity,  because  it  invigorates  the  whole 
body,  and  makes  the  child  more  fit  to  meet  all  the  privations,  hard- 
ships and  cares,  of  which  life  is  full,  and  it  has  n  powerful  influence 
in  developing  the  entire  character. 

AVICRAGK    PriiMC    IIKALTH. 

In     it     we     have     one    of    the    most    potent     factors     at     our 
command,    for     increasing     the     average     of*    public     health      and 
longevity,    diminishing   disease,    augmenting    the  world's  power  for 
work  by  adding  to  the  usefulness  and  activity  of  the  individual,  and 
promoting  indirectly  at  the  same  time  the  material  prosperity,    the 
happiness,  and  also  the  morality   of  the  race.     Its  effect  on  the  moral 
being  of  the  child  is  a  very  important  one.     It  surely,  yet  subtly  reg- 
ulates and  equalizes  those  nervous  forces  which  in  the  child,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  school  life,   begin  to  awake,  offering  an   outlet  for  the  re- 
sulting exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  which  so  often  find  expression  in 
injurious  ways.     In  our  present  state  of  advancement   in  this  part  of 
education  the  very  end  aimed  at  is  often  not  attainable,  because  the  real 
knowledge  of  what  physical  culture  can  do  is  not  even  dreamed  of  by 
many  of  its  exponents,  and  the  means   nnder  which  they  work  are  so 
limited  and  inadccjuate  that  the  results  oftentimes  are  not  satisfactory. 
We  should,  therefore,  make  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  these  facilities. 
for  without  them  we  cannot  obtain  the  degree  of  perfection  that  would 
be  possible  had  we  the  proper  teacliers,  apparatus  and  places  for  exer- 
cises.    No  new  schoolhouse  should  be  built  without  a  suitable  place 
for  the  conducting  of  this  important  branch,   and  physical  training 
should  be  made  compulsor>'  in  every  school. 
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Piedmont  School  House. 


The  elevation  and  ground  floor  plan  of  the  new  Piedmont  school 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  Oakland,  is  here  presented.  The  handsome 
building  and  spacious  grounds  are  a  monument  to  the  progressive 
spirit,  sagacity  and  good  taste  of  Messrs.  L.  A.  Booth,  G.  B.  Daniels^ 
William  Savage  and  G.  W.  Kelly,  Trustees,  and  the  generous  liber- 
ality of  an  intelligent  community.  It  faces  a  much  traveled  thor- 
oughfare and  evokes  the  admiration  of  thousands.  The  electors  voted 
$10,000  with  but  one  dissenting  voice,  and  finding  the  sum  inadequate, 
voted  $6000  additional,  but  one  vote  opposing.  The  house  and  out- 
buildings complete  cost  $10,700,  the  lot  (two  acres)  cost  $6,000.  The 
ba.sement  is  eight  feet  high,  well  lighted  and  has  a  cement  floor.  It 
will  be  u-:ed  as  a  play-room  in  inclement  weather.  The  building  is 
heated  by  hot  air.  The  lower  floor  is  occupied  by  the  two  class  rooms, 
each  25x35  ;  a  teachers'  room  and  lavatory  ;  a  trustees'  room,  and  a 
hall  ample  enough  for  the  performance  of  such  evolutions  as  the  in- 
genuity of  teachers  may  devise.  In  each  room  is  an  alcove  10x3,  and 
a  low  bench  following  the  curve  of  the  bay  window  will  furnish  a 
stand  for  the  flowering  plants.  The  ample  librar>'  room  is  up  stairs. 
On  the  upper  floor  the  sides  of  the  class  rooms  next  to  the  short  hall 
separating  them  are  furnished  with  folding  doors  which,  when  thrown 
open,  provide  a  hall  72x35  for  closing  exercises  and  public  meetings. 
The  blackboards  are  of'  the  best  slating  on  cement.  Every  bit  of  the 
work  is  first  class,  and  taking  it  all  in  all  it  is  the  finest  school  build- 
ing in  Alameda  county,  and  one  of  the  very  best  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. The  credit  for  the  design  is  due  to  the  well  known  architect, 
William  Kirk,  of  1003 ^L»  Broadway,  Oakland.  Mr.  Kirk  earnestly 
advocates  the  cultivation  of  a  higher  architectural  taste  on  the  part  of 
our  people,  and  believes  that  handsome  school  houses  will  accomplish 

much  towards  this  end. 

We  learn  that  architect  Kirk  has  submitted  plans  to   the  Trustees 

of  Golden  Gate  vSchool  District  for  the  beautiful  building   they    are 

about  to  erect. 

Not  so  Dull. — The  American  had  just  told  the  Englishman  a 
joke.  The  latter  did  not  laugh.  "I  suppose,"  said  the  American 
caustically,  "  that  you  will  see  the  point  of  that  joke  about  day  after 
to-morrow  and  laugh,  then  ?"  "  My  dear  boy,"  drawled  the  English- 
man, "  I  saw  the  point  of  that  joke  and  laughed  at  it  four  years  ago 
in  India." — Life. 
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METHODS   AND   AIDS. 


\  A  Visit  to  Miss  Planwell. 


t 


i  BY    A(;NES    STOWKLL,    PASADENA,    CAL. 


I  Into  Miss  PlaiiwelTs  room  came  Mrs.  Principal.  With  a  pleasant 
nod  to  the  earnest  teacher,  and  a  smile  to  the  class,  she  settled  herself 
in  the  graceful  wicker  chair— bought  from  Miss  Planwell' s  purse — in 
frolit  of  which  lay  a  Smyrna  rug,  a  gift  of  a  wealthy  patron  of  the 
school,  who  had  observed  the  dainty  taste  evinced  in  the  chair,  pic- 
tures and  trailing  vines  which  brightened  the  school  room. 

Miss  Planwell  was  reading  a  pcem  to  her  class.  (In  her  note- 
book was  written,  "  Read  poem  for  cultivating  imagination.  Try  to 
make  the  children  /tri.  In  this  lesson  I  will  care  little  for  expres- 
sion.") First,  she  read  it  through  once  without  comment  or  explana- 
tion ;  she  had  already  smoothed  off  some  of  the  hard  places.  The 
class  had  been  in  school  one  ytar,  and  this  is  the  pcem  to  which  they 
listened  with  breathless  attention  : 

A     YKLLOW     PANSY.* 

*'  To  the  wall  of  the  old  green  garden 
A  bullerfly  quiverin)^  came  ; 
His  \vinf(s  on  the  somber  lichens 
Played  like  a  yellow  flame. 

He  looked  at  the  ^niy  geraniums, 

And  the  sleepy  four  o'clocks  ; 
He  looked  at  the  low  lanes  bordered 

With  the  f^lossy,  j^rowing  box. 

He  lonj^ed  for  the  peace  and  the  silence, 
.-Vnd  the  shadows  that  length ed  there. 

And  his  wee  wild  heart  was  weary 
Of  skimming;  the  endless  air. 

And  now  in  the  old  green  j^ijarden — 

I  know  not  how'  it  came — 
A  single  pansy  is  blooming, 

Bright  as  a  yellow  flame. 

And  whenever  a  gay  gust  passes, 

It  (juivers  as  if  with  pain, 
I'or  the  butterfly  soul  that  is  in  it 

I.ongs  for  the  winds  again." 

—Helen  Gray  Cone. 

•^Kroiu  .S7.  .\t'(/io/as  by  permission  of  .SV.  ,V/V//.  and  author. 
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• 

"  Why  do  we  sa^-  *  Played  like  a  yellow  flame?'  Do  flames 
lay   ?  • 

*'  O,  yes.  Miss  Plainvell,  they  jump  up  and  then  they  cuddle 
own,   a.iicl  then  they  creep  out,  just  like  hide  and  seek." 

"*  Miss  Plauwell,"  says  Tommy.  "  I  love  to  look  at  a  fire  'cause 
ve  allers  roast  apples  and—" 

" '  Yes.   Thomas." 

But  Thomas  felt  the  atmosphere  was  not  in  condition  for  him  to 
roiitiiiue  liis  remarks.  Miss  Planwell  was  not  to  be  switchetl  off"  the 
track,  even  by  the  alluring  contemplation  of  hot  roast  apples. 

•'His  wings  on  the  somber  lichens 
riayed  like  a  yellow  flame." 

re-read  Miss  Planwell.     That  7tas  a  hard  one,  as  children  seem  to  get 

witli  difficulty  the  idea  of  contrast  heightening  effects. 

Krom  a  bouquet  of  chrysanthemums  on  her  desk  a  bright  yellow 

one  was  taken.     First  it  was  held  against  Sarah's  flaxen  hair.     Nell's 

pink  dress  was  the  next  background  ;  then  Miss  Planwell' s  dark  dre.ss. 

**0,    I   know.     It\s  prettiest  that  way.     I  can  just  see  it  now. 

Everything  was  green  and  dark  and  the  butterfly  was  the  only  bright 

tiling  there,  I  guess,  and  the  dark  old  wall  just  showed  it  off","  said 

Paul. 

The  flowers  mentioned  were  spoken  of.     Miss  Planwell  happened 

to    have   a    picture  of  a  child   asleep  in  a  garden  beside  some    four 

oclocks  which  had  their  eyes  closed,  and  Willie  had  happnicd  to  have 

brought  a  bunch  of  four  o' clocks  the  day  before.     That  picture  of  the 

quiet  old  garden  was  getting  ver>'  real  in  the  children's  minds. 

Miss  Planwell  re-read 

'*  He  longed."  etc. 

*'  Juanita,  what  of  that  ?" 

''  Well,  he  got  tired  and  wanted  to  rest." 

**  Xo,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Henry  ;  "it's  just  like  going  to  the  city 
^San  Francisco).  You  walk  and  walk  and  ride  in  the  cable  cars,  and 
when  you  get  home  you're  just  glad  you  are  home  in  j'our  own  little 
house  and  you  can  stayy 

The  *'  gay  gust"  merrily  dancing  the  leaves  into  little  piles  was 
soon  disiK)sed  of.     But  the  rest  — 

Mrs.  Principal  held  her  breath.  But  she  need  not  have  feared  for 
Miss  Planwell.     A  moment  of  silence  after  the  re-reading  of  the  last. 

'*  Well,  Susan,  of  what  were  you  thinking?"  said  Miss  Planwell, 
and   about  half  the  class  beamed  with  the  consciousness  of  an  idea. 
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'*  Do  you  know,"  said  Susie  slowly,  *'  it  made  me  think  of  the 
story  you  read  us  yesterday  (O,  careful  Miss  Plan  well  !)  about  the  horse 
that  belonged  to  the  soldiers  and  knew  which  way  to  go  by  the  way 
the  music  played.  And  when  the  milkman  had  him  and  he  heard  the 
music,  he  wanted  to  go  the  way  he  used  to  when  he  was  a  soldier's 
horse,  and  so  he  dragged  the  old  milk  cart  along  to  the  soldiers.*' 

"  Bravo,  my  friend,"  whispered  Mrs.  Principal,  as  she  passed  out, 
**  I  want  you  to  help  us  all  with  your  plans  on  poetry  lessons  at  our 
teachers*  meeting  to-night." 

As  she  passed  near  the  black-board  where  Miss  Plan  well's  read- 
ing lessons  were  usuall}'  wTitten,  she  peeped  under  the  curtain. 

"  More  ideas  for  our  meeting  to-night,  Miss  Planwell  ;  we  want 
you  to  tell  us  a// about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Principal. — Popular  Educator. 


Primary  Reading  Lessons. 


Aim  :  That  the  children  should  be  able  to  read  intelligently  and 
fluently,  any  book  of  equal  grade  wuth  their  Reader. 

Steps  to  be  taken  : 

ia)     They  should  first  be  able  to  rec^ognize  words  at  sight. 

(d)     They  should  know  what  they  mean. 

u)     They  should  be  able  to  use  them  in  original  sentences.. 

(//;  The  lessons  in  the  Reader  are  to  be  read  intelligently  and 
ea-^ily. 

Preparatory  Lessons  : 

1 .  All  words  at  the  head  of  the  lesson  and  all  difficult  or  new 
words  occurring  in  the  lesson,  should  be  neatly  written  on  the  black- 
board, and  marked  diacritically. 

2.  Different  children  are  called  upon  to  sound  and  pronounce  one 
or  more  words  written  on  the  board.  This  is  done  till  the  teacher  feels 
satisfied  that  eacli  child  can  sound  and  pronounce  any  word  in  the 
lesson . 

3.  The  words  should  then  ])e  given  in  original  sentences.  These 
sentences  must  be  intelligent  and  concise. 

4.  Class  then  reads  silentl}-. 

5.  The  teacher  questions  to  ascertain  whether  the  children  un- 
^^erstand  the  meaning  of  what  they  have  read. 

6.  When  the  meaning;  is  clear,  each  child  may  be  called  on  to 
read  a  portion  of  a  paragraph,  or  as  much  as  the  teacher  may  direct. 
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7.     The  preceding  is  all  preparatory  to  the  reading  lesson  proper. 
This  should  follow  in  a  period  remote  from  the  time  of  preparation. 

TAe  Reading  Lesson  : 

In  the  reading  lesson  each  child  should  generally  read  a  para- 
graph. The  tone  should  be  sufficiently  loud  and  clear,  and  the  enun- 
ciation distinct.  The  class  should  not  be  interrupted  by  questions 
from  the  teacher.  The  object  of  the  lesson  is  to  gain  practice  in  read- 
ing by  exercise.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  manner  in  which 
each  pupil  stands,  holds  his  head  and  his  book. —  Wyoming  School 
Journal. 

A  Lesson  on  the  Cube. 


Provide  a  sufficient  number  of  inch  cubes  to  allow  each  pupil  to 
hold  this  form  ;  to  hold  it  between  both  hands  ;  to  feel  of  its  sides  ;  to 
count  them  ;  to  notice  that  it  will  not  roll  like  the  spheie,  but  that  it 
will  .slide  on  a  side  ;  that  it  has  corners  and  edges  ;  that  its  outside  is 
not  round  like  the  sphere,  but  fiat  ;  write  the  name  cube  on  the  black- 
board, and  require  the  pupils  to  pronounce  it  distinctly  and  to  spell  it. 

Let  the  pupils  trace  the  edges  around  one  face  of  the  cube  with 
a  finger ;  then  to  trace  the  edges  around  other  faces  of  it  with  the 
finger  ;  and  to  notice  that  the  edges  of  each  face  are  of  the  same  length, 
and  that  all  the  faces  are  of  the  same  size. 

Let  the  pupils  place  sticks  or  splints  of  equal  length  so  as  to  rep- 
resent the  four  edges  of  a  face  of  the  cube  ;  then  place  them  so  as  to 
represent  two  faces  of  the  cube  side  by  side.  Write  the  word  square 
on  the  blackboard,  and  teach  it  as  the  name  of  a  shape  of  the  face  of 
the  cube  ;  also,  as  the  name  of  the  shape  formed  by  the  splints. 

Let  the  pupils  look  at  the  edges  around  a  face  of  the  cube  and 
name  the  position  of  each — as  vertical,  horizontal  ;  vertical,  hori- 
zontal. 

Give  the  pupils  pieces  of  paper  o{  such  size  as  may  be  readily 
wrapped  around  the  cube.  Teach  tiiem  to  crease  the  paper  at  each 
edge  of  the  cube  when  wrappiii;^  it,  so  as  to  show  the  square  shape  of 
the  faces.  These  squares  may  be  cut  out,  placed  on  the  several  faces 
of  the  cube,  and  counted. 

Modeling  tin  Cubti :  When  the  necessary  facilities  are  provided, 
the  teacher  may  show  the  pupils  how  to  model  a  cube  from  clay.  Let 
a  sphere  be  made  as  before,  and  the  opposite  side  of  it  flattened  by  tap- 
ping it  on  the  nioldin^-board. — X.   A.    Calkins. 
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A  Troublesome  Problem  Solved. 


A  bought  a  piece  of  land  for  $3,000,  agreeing  to  7  per  cent,  in- 
terest, and  to  pay  interest  and  principal  in  five  annual  installments  ; 
how  much  was  the  annual  payment  ? 

The  amount  of  $1.  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  at  .07  =  $.07. 
The  compound  amt.  of  $1.  for  two  years  at  .07  =  $1.1449.  The  com- 
pound amt.  of  $1.  for  three  years  at  .07  =  $1.225043.  The  compound 
amt.  of  $1.  for  four  years  at  .07  =^  $1.310796.  Now  the  present  value 
of  each  $1.  of  the  first  installment  paid  =  $1.-:  $1.07  ^  -934579. 
The  present  value  of  each  one  dollar  of  the  second  installment  paid  = 
$i.-:-$i.i449  =:  .873439.  The  present  value  of  each  $1.  of  the  third 
installment  paid  =r  $1.  :$  1.2 2 5043  =  .816298.  And  the  present 
value  of  each  $1  of  the  fourth  installment  paid  =  $1.  :  $1.310796  = 
.762895.  Now  934579  -873439  .816298  .762895  =  $3.387211  = 
the  present  value  of  $1.  made  at  each  of  the  four  installments  ;  taking 
the  installment  to  be  $1.  each  time.  To  make  a  present  value  of 
$3,000,  which  was  the  cost  of  the  farm,  each  installment  must  be  as 
many  times  $1  as  $3.387211  is  contained  in  $3,000  =  $885.68  =  the 
amount  of  each  annual  installment. 


List  of  Words    For   Pronunciation. 


FOR     ADVANCKD     CLASS. 


Despicable. 

Gila. 

Orison. 

Trousseau. 

Typography. 

Cement  (n). 

Truculent. 


l^czenia. 

Henians  (Mrs. ) 

Pedagogy. 

Peritonitis. 

Calf. 

Photogravure. 

Caribbean. 


Detestation. 

Irrefragable. 

Perfume. 

Usurp. 

Peremptory. 

Urea. 


Practical  Book-keeping. 


BY    K.    H.    GARDNER,    Sl'ISUX.    CAL. 


This  subject  is  required  to  be  taught  in  the  Grammar  schools,  but 
how  many  teachers  are  doing  anything  more  than  simply  preparing 
classes  to  take  the  len-questi(m  examination?  How  many  are  giving 
to  their  pupils  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  business  is 
transacted  by  business  men?     It  is  a  frequently  expressed  opinion  that 
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book-keeping,  as  taught  in  our  public  schools,  is  next  to  valueless 
when  put  to  the  test  of  common  business  requirements.  Is  this  a  just 
criticism?  Excepting  the  work  of  a  very  few  teachers,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is. 

Pupils  are  required  to  follow  the  directions  of  some  text-book,  and 
are  thus  made  to  waste  most  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  subject  in  writ- 
ing useless  day-book  entries,  journalizing  improbable  transactions, 
itemizing  cash  sales,  closing  accounts  that  need  never  be  closed,  hunt- 
ing for  trifling  errors,  etc. — all  this  and  more,  instead  of  learning  in  a 
representative,  but  practical  way,  how  to  transact  and  to   record. 

How  many  of  those  who  have  '*had  book-keeping"  are  familiar 
with  common  business  paper?  Ask  the  banker,  the  post-masler,  the 
telegraph  operator,  the  express  messenger.  Give  to  the  average  school- 
boy, who  can  "journalize"  and  "post",  a  set  of  common  business 
forms,  and  ask  him  to  explain  their  use,  and  "ten  to  one'*  he  cannot 
make  a  single  intelligent  comment  upon  them.  He  maj'  have  been 
taught  that  **what  comes  in,  goes  on  the  left",  and  that  **what  goes 
out,  must  be  placed  on  the  right" — this  and  a  few  other  mechanical 
rules*  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  place  upon  paper  enough  to  deceive 
him  into  the  idea  that  he  is  learning  to  "keep  books."  Alas  for  the 
embryo  book-keeper,  with  his  rules  and  his  theory,  when  he  finds  him- 
self in  the  employ  of  a  hard-headed  practical  business  man,  and  never 
in  his  life  has  written  a  check,  bought  a  draft,  deposited  money,  .sent 
a  telegraph  or  telephone  message,  or  signed  his  own  or  any  other  per- 
son's name  in  compliance  with  a  business  requirement. 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  Grammar  school  graduates  are  said  not  to 
"know  beans"  about  book-keeping,  when  they  have  never  been  taught 
that  which  is  required  of  them  by  the  commercial  world.  They  have 
been  taught,  but  "there's  the  rub;"  the  method  is  wrong,  and  they  go 
out  from  the  school  with  very  little  of  that  ability  which  the  employer 
recognizes  as  the  e([uivalent  of  coin.  Ciive  a  boy  a  chance,  and  he 
may  go  from  the  scliool-room  to  the  store  or  the  office,  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  beginning  accountant  in  an  intelligent  and  ac- 
ceptable manner.  But  this  can  never  be  done  by  keeping  him  nine- 
tenths  of  the  time  given  to  the  subject  upon  useless  theory. 

Two  weeks  is  sufficient  time  in  which  to  start  a  class  in  the  theory 
of  accounts.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  should  be  transformed  into  a 
miniature  business  comniunity.  Each  pupil  .should  be  supplied  with 
a  set  of  the  more  common  business  blanks,  a  quantity  of  school  cur- 
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rency  of  convenient  denominalions  and  a  stock  of  goods  (card  repre- 
sentations.) 

Having^  paid  for  his  goods,  the  pupil  is  ready  to  transact,  and  to 
record  those  transactions.  For  convenience,  a  bank  mav  be  estab- 
lished  and  one  or  more  wholesale  merchandising  concerns.  With  this 
simple  outfit,  all  of  the  common  business  transactions  may  l>e  per- 
formed, and  by  having  to  use  the  necessary  blanks  again  and  again, 
pupils  become  familiar  with  them  just  as  do  business  men  in  a  busy  life. 
The  handling  of  goods,  money, etc.  .makes  the  matter  of  recording  simple 
and  reasonable,  instead  of  theoretical  and  mechanical  as  in  the  text- 
book system.  Balancing  cash,  taking  inventory,  and  making  a  * 'state- 
ment," all  mean  something  here,  and  the  channels  through  which 
losses  and  gains  accrue  can  readily  be  seen.  No  fictitious  names  occur 
in  this  work.  No  improbable  transactions  come  up.  Theorj'  and 
practice  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  result  is  that  book-keeping,  instead 
of  being  a  meaningless  drudge,  is  a  pleasure  to  the  student,  who  ac- 
quires thus  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  common  sense  way  of  doing 
business. 

Civil  Government  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 


K.    H.    CLARK. 
HISTORY   DKPARTMKNT,    SAN    FRANCISCO    HIGH   SCHOOL. 


LOCAL   GOVERNMENT. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  prepared  a  text-book  in  Civil 
Government  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1889.  The 
issuance  of  this  book  requires  a  place  for  the  study  in  all  schools  of 
grammar  grade  tlironghout  the  vState.  Will  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
making  room  for  it  or  in  adjusting  the  work  to  such  other  studies  as 
are  already  attempted  ? 

vSurely  the  schools  need  no  new  .studies  for  the  sake  of  filling  up 
anv  vacaticv  in  the  ordinarv  scliool  course.  The  schools  have  louij 
suffered  from  a  nuilliplicity  of  subjects.  Parents  complain  of  the  num- 
ber of  books  and  blank  books  their  children  are  obliged  to  have. 
Pupils  receive  report  cards  upon  which  a  standing  is  recorded  in  a 
dozen  or  more  subjects,  all  the  way  from  arithmetic  to  neatness,  and 
the  danger  is  that  tlie  boy  reallv  does  not  know  what  he  is  supposed 
to  be  stiuh'ini;.  In  a  nuilti})licity  of  aims,  no  one  is  direct  and  effec- 
tive. And  yet  here  is  another  to  be  added.  How  then  can  further 
confusion  be  avoided  ? 
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Methods  now  being  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools 
must  be  carried  a  step  lower  and  be  applied  in  the  grammar  schools. 
The  work  must  be  centralized— must  be  unified  along  certain  clearly 
distinguished  lines,  as  language,  mathematics,  history,  science;  and 
so  far  as  the  teaching  force  will  allow  each  of  these  must  be  given  to 
special  teachers.  Even  where  the  size  of  the  school  will  not  allow  any 
division  of  labor,  the  teachers*  strength  can  be  made  vastly  more  effi- 
cient by  centralization  of  work.  Wherever  such  reforms  are  needed 
the  introduction  of  the  subject  of  civil  government  will  be  a  good 
point  to  begin  with. 

AN  ASSOCIATED   STUDY. 

This  study  need  not  be  counted  as  an  additional  subject  at  all. 
It  can  be  associated  with  United  States  History  so  that  each  will  help 
the  other  and  both  together  can  be  regarded  as  one  department  or 
branch  of  study.  If  a  comprehensive  name  is  needed,  let  it  be  His- 
tory and  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  History  for  short.  The 
fact  of  two  separate  text-books  under  two  distinct  names  will  influence 
teachers  to  divide  time  and  tr>'  to  separate  the  work  into  two  parts. 
But  if  this  is  done  all  the  mutual  service  that  these  subjects  are  capa- 
ble of  rendering  if  united  will  be  lost,  and  the  attention  of  pupils  w'll 
be  distracted  instead  of  being  intensified. 

There  is  no  studv  in  the  schools  to  which  more  careful  attention 
should  be  given  than  to  United  States  History.  There  is  no  study  in 
which  greater  natural  difficulties  present  themselves.  Percentage  may 
be  explained  in  simple  words,  but  who  can  make  plain  or  simple  the 
discu.ssion  of  a  United  States  Bank  or  the  theories  of  Silver  Coinage  ? 
And  yet  there  is  no  field  of  common  school  study  that  can  excel  this 
in  real  fertility.  Hverywhere  is  heard  the  cry  against  political  cor- 
ruption. No  one  believes,  no  one  but  professional  politicians  pretend 
that  our  parties  stand  for  any  discoverable  principles.  vStrong  and 
great  they  are  indeed,  hut  it  is  the  strength  of  machines  and  the  great" 
ness  of  numbers.  Moral  strength  there  is  not,  for  not  truth  is  wor- 
shiped, but  simulation  and  disguise.  Before  a  demand  for  truth  and 
principle  these  great  machines  will  vanish  as  the  stubble  before  the 
conflagration:  but  not  truth  and  principle  are  demanded  at  ])resent  so 
much  as  temporary  success.  To  lead  [)upils  in  a  search  for  truth,  to 
train  them  in  judgment  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple— these  are  among  the  highest  aims  of  a  teacher  in  any  grade  of 
work:  they  are  especially  the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  history.  But  the 
difficulties  are  great,  and  as  a  result  the  attempted  teaching  of  history 
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becomes  uninteresting  and  uninspiring.  Pupils  get  a  few  disconnected 
facts  by  rote,  repeat  them  in  ridiculous  confusion  at  examination  time 
and  enter  active  life  without  adequate  conception  of  their  country's 
history  and  laws,  unless  gained  in  the  higher  institutions.  The  same 
difficulties  that  oppress  the  teaching  of  history  \\\\\  be  encountered  in 
civil  government.  But  here  a  greater  opportunity  is  presented  for  di- 
rect observation,  and  if  advantage  is  taken  of  this,  in  the  study  of 
the  present,  right  conceptions  may  be  formed  and  habits  of  inquiry 
established  that  will  aid  immensely  in  the  «tudy  of  the  past. 

WHKRK    TO    INTROnrCE    THK   SUBJECT. 

Suppose  that  it  is  agreed  to  introduce  the  study  of  civil  govern- 
ment into  the  third  year  from  the  last  in  the  grammar  school,  and  that 
the  regular  study  of  L'nited  States  History  be  continued  through  the 
two  succeeding  years.  Thus  our  subject  of  Histor>'  and  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  receive  continuous  attention  for  the  last 
three  years  of  the  j^rammar  school.  As  preparation  during  the  pre- 
vious years  there  should  be  the  widest  possible  reading  of  books  illus- 
trative of  history  and  adapted  to  young  readers.  This  preparatory 
reading  should  begin  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  be  pushed 
by  the  teacher  by  every  possible  means,  helping  development  of  lan- 
guage, and  power  of  comprehension.  The  school  library  should  fur- 
nish this  reading  in  all  places  where  there  is  no  public  library,  and 
every  public  library  should  make  this  one  of  its  chief  reasons  for  ex- 
istence. vSuch  books  as  Johonnot's  '*Stories  of  Our  Country,'*  Cof- 
fin's "Hoys  of '76"  and  Irving  and  Kiske's  "Washington  and  His 
Country"  are  mentioned  as  examples  of  the  kind  of  books  to  be  sought 
for  this  purpose.  Books  (»f  this  sort  are  rapidly  increasing  and  in 
such  variety  as  to  meet  every  age  and  taste.  Teachers  must  be  judi- 
cious in  selecting  and  recommending,  but  not  too  anxious  to  examine 
or  scrutinize  what  their  pupils  may  have  gathered  from  their  reading, 
lest  the  pupils  come  to  regard  this  reading  as  a  set  task.  At  this 
stage  let  the  teachers  feel  satisfied,  if  their  pupils  onl}'  read;  pleased, 
if  they  like  to  read,  and  delighted  if  they  like  to  read  much.  The 
great  trouble  ordinarily  is  that  pupils  do  not  read  at  all. 

HOW    Ml'CII    TIME. 

With  the  introduction  of  definite  study  in  the  grammar  school 
the  (piestion  of  relative  time  to  be  allotted  will  have  to  be  answered. 
Rote  methods  in  arithmetic  and  grammar  have  kept  teachers  ding- 
donging  rules  into  their  pupils'    heads    to  the  last    day    and   hour   of 
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grammar  school  time,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  real  mathematics,  real  lan- 
guage or  real  history.  When  the  memorizing  of  arithmetic  rules 
shall  have  given  place  to  mathematical  reasoning,  and  the  study  of 
language  shall  mean  power  to  use  English,  the  study  of  history 
will  gain  correspondingly  in  real  effectiveness.  In  the  adjustment  of 
time,  for  the  last  two  years,  at  least,  history  should  divide  attention 
equally  with  mathematics,  English  and  science. 

For  the  first  year  there  will  be  sufficient  work  in  the  subject  of 
local  government.  In  the  State  text-book  this  work  is  arranged  upon 
■  the  inductive  plan.  The  pupil  is  to  build  up  his  information  by 
means  of  his  own  inquiry  and  observation.  Thus  for  this  year  there 
will  be  no  need  of  placing  the  text-book  in  the  pupil's  hands.  What- 
ever explanatory  material  the  book  contains  can  be  read  and  further 
developyed  by  the  teacher.  The  pupil's  duty  will  be  to  collect  and 
master  the  facts  in  answer  to  the  questions  set  for  him  in  the  text. 
This  he  must  do  carefully,  perse veringly  and  slowly.  The  order  of 
the  subjects  as  developed  in  the  text  is — school  district,  township, 
ciiy,  county.  Differences  arise  here  as  between  city  and  rural  schools, 
which  ma}'  require  special  adaptation.  The  rural  schools  will  find 
difficulty  with  government  in  the  city;  city  .schools  with  that  of  the 
school  district  and  the  township.  It  is  su;a;gesled  that  rural  schools 
.study  the  school  district,  then  the  township  and  then  the  county,  after 
which  the  city  may  be  studied  as  a  special  adaptation  of  county  gov- 
ernment, rendered  necessary  by  massed  population,  in  such  matters  as 
the  maintenance  of  order,  security  against  fire,  care  for  public  health, 
education,  etc. 

IN    CITY    AND    IN    DISTRICT   vSCHOOUS. 

With  the  exception  of  San  Francisco,  city  schools  can  practically 
follow  out  the  study  of  the  .school  district,  the  city  being  the  territory 
and  the  Board  of  Education  its  governing  body.  The  rather  obscure 
relation  of  the  city  district  to  the  county  educational  bodies  will  of 
course  be  passed  over  for  the  present  except  in  the  matter  of  census 
reports  and  the  ap])ortionnient  of  money.  More  difficulty  will  be 
found  in  the  study  of  the  township,  for  it  is  hard  to  di.stinguish  this 
from  the  city  organization,  particularly  in  its  police  department.  The 
other  two  divisions,  the  city  and  the  county,  wull  follow  easily  and 
directly.  San  PVancisco  schools  are  placed  in  the  greatest  difficulty 
of  all,  as  they  are  brought  at  the  outset  face  to  face  with  a  very  com- 
plex combination  of  city  and  county.  Teachers  here  must  make  use 
of  outside  illustration.     Perhaps  they  can  get  their  pupils  to  study  out 
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some  of  the  questions  about  the  school  district  and  the  county  during 
their  vacations  spent  in  the  countr}-. 

But  how  is  all  this  work  to  contribute  anything  to  historical  un- 
derstanding ?  No  eflfort  is  made  in  the  State  text-book  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  forms  studied.  Some  of  the  books  mentioned  as  refer- 
ence, however,  as  Macy's  "Our  Government"  and  Fiske's  *'Civil  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  Slates"  are  full  of  it.  The  history  in  the  State 
.^eries  gives  some  facts  about  the  beginnings  of  township  and  county 
government  in  America.  Teachers  can  easily  bring  in  enough  general 
history  to  prevent  the  impression  that  these  forms  studied  locally  are 
the  invention  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  studied,  and  this  pre- 
ventive is  all  that  is  needed  at  this  stage. 

LOCAL    HISTORY. 

Far  more  important  will  be  a  study  of  local  history  together  with 
the  local  government.  Preciselj'^  the  same  methods  may  be  followed. 
After  it  has  been  seen  what  the  school  district  is,  let  the  pupils  deter- 
mine what  ihey  can  of  its  history.  When  was  it  established?  By 
what  men  ?  For  what  special  reasons?  From  what^ other  districts 
was  the  territory  taken  to  form  it  ?  etc.,  etc.  To  be  sure  nothing  very 
momentous  will  ordinarily  l^e  discovered  in  the  annals  of  a  school  dis- 
trict. But  the  method  of  inquiry  will  nevertheless  be  of  the  highest 
value,  and  investigation  may  be  carried  even  to  determining  what 
questions  have  from  time  to  time  interested  or  agitated  the  school  dis- 
trict and  l)y  what  means  they  have  been  settled.  Every  one  will  see 
that  the  same  sort  of  work  can  be  done  with  reference  to  the  city  and 
the  county,  becoming  more  fruitful  and  interesting  as  the  field  en- 
larges. 

With  this  preparation  pupils  will  be  ready  the  second  year  to  enter 
simultaneously  or  nearly  so  upon  the  study  of  the  government  of  the 
State  and  the  history  of  the  State.  "What!  are  we  not  to  teach  the 
history  of  the  United  States  chronologically  the  way  our  text-books 
are  written?"  Certainly  not.  There  is  much  more  reason  for  follow- 
ing a  chronological  order  in  writing  a  brief  text-book  than  in  study- 
ing the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  The  text-book  is  but  a  common 
servant:  it  must  not  be  transformed  into  lord  and  master.  The  studv 
of  the  vState,  then,  before  that  of  the  nation;  of  California,  before  that 
of  the  United  States.  How  this  can  be  arranged,  and  history  and  gov- 
ernment be  associated,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  second  paper. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS,    BOARDS    OF  EDUCATION 

AND  TRUSTEES. 


The  District  School. 


In  the  district  schools  of  California  we  have  supervision  by  County 
Superintendents,  and  to  some  extent  in  f.e  upper  grades  by  County 
Boards  of  Education.  Our  County  courses  of  study,  Institutes,  Edu- 
cational Journals,  all  contribute  to  make  the  sort  of  school  described 

below  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  here. — [Ed.] 

That  the  average  district  school  iu  the  country  is  in  a  pitiable  condition  is  an 

indisputable  fact. 

As  a  usual  thing  a  teacher  will  make  application  to  the  directors  of  some  dis- 
trict, and  if  his  bid  is  h)w,  or  if  he  be  the  choice  of  the  IJoanl,  he  will  be  hired  to 
tt  ach. 

He  teaches,  or  rather  keeps  the  school,  and,  as  he  is  "liked,"  perhaps  he  is 
h*re<l  again. 

Why  is  it  that  he  is  liked? 

The  following  essay  on  "A  School  I  Once  Visited,"  written  by  a  scholar  of 
one  district  who  visited  another  school,  partly  answers  the  (juesiion.  It  is  almost 
verbatim: 

**I  went  to  visit  a  school  vesterdav,  and  before  I  went  1  had  heard  it  was  a 
slim  cue;  but  I  had  no  idea  how  slim  it  was.  It  was  noon  when  1  got  there.  The 
children  were  skating  near  by  in  a  field. 

"When  school  time  came  the  scholars  rushed  in  at  the  open  door  worse  than 
the  cattle  at  our  barn  at  home  when  they  are  called  to  come  into  their  stables. 

"The  first  class  was  snialj  mental  arithmetic,  second  was  higher  mental  arith- 
metic, and  third  was  the  Grammar  class,  which  consisted  of  but  one  pupil. 

"Whenever  one  wanted  to  know  a  word  he  would  hold  up  his  book,  and  then 
go  ask  the  teacher.  And  whenever  there  was  one  to  go,  theie  would  be  tliree  or 
four  more  who  would  jump  up  and  run  after  the  teacher  with  their  words,  and  at 
one  time  there  were  six  after  him  at  once. 

"There  was  no  order  at  all.  There  was  a  small  boy  sitting  with  an  older  one 
who  was  about  thirteen  years  old;  the  older  took  the  smaller  one  by  the  collar,  and 
threw  him  on  the  floor,  and  the  teacher  ju*t  let  him  go  and  did  not  .say  a  word  to 
him. 

"In  the  class  the  same  fellow  was  sitting  on  a  bench  reciting;  when  the  teach- 
er's back  was  turned  he  grabbed  a  little  fellow  by  the  hair  and  threw  him  on  the 
floor.  It  made  quite  a  racket  in  the  room,  and  the  teacher  made  him  stand  en  the 
floor. 

"They  should  have  the  teacher  we  once  had;  he  would  have  licked  two-thirds 
of  them  every  day  and  then  he  would  have  served  them  right. 

"They  have  a  new  school  house  and  burn  coal  in  the  stove. 
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"Some  of  the  pupils  recited  but  ouce  in  the  afteinoon  and  that  was  in  spelling 

**Thi're  was  ro  cotiiplete  geography,  and  no  physiology  class. 

"Only  one  class  in  geography,  and  that  was  the  small  gecgraphy,  and  in  that 
class  there  were  but  three. 

''When  the  roll  was  called  the  little  ones  would  answer  'present' just  as  loud 
as  they  couM.     They  thought  it  was  fuun\',  and  would  look  around  and  laugh. 

"I  am  sure  any  one  would  enjoy  a  visit  to  such  a  school  whether  they  were 
acquainted  or  not.'' 

The  teacher  of  the  above-described  school   is   no^!  keeping  \\,  for  the  secon<l 
term,     lie  is  very  well  liked  and  gives  good  satisfaction. 

Why  is  it  that  the  directors  do  not  visit  their  schools? 

The  Irogressive  Teacher,  Ne7v  York. 


At  thk  recent  State  Association  of  California,  the  new  move- 
ment in  the  vSan  Bernardino  .schools,  /.  e.,  the  promotion  of  pupils  on 
the  basis  of  power  came  np  for  consideration.  Superintendent  Frye 
explained  his  method  of  examinations  and  presented  his  pamphlet 
"Mind  Charts,"  to  the  association.  "No  longer,  he  said,  "will 
pupils  be  held  back  because  they  fail  to  answer  a  certain  per  cent,  of 
questions.  The  children  will  be  promoted  the  instant  they  prove 
their  power  to  do  the  work  of  the  next  higher  class."  Prof.  Earl 
Barnes,  of  Stanford  University,  said:  "In  the  matter  of  a  definite 
plan  for  examining  and  promoting  children,  San  Bernardino  city  leads 
the  world.  I  am  familiar  with  the  systems  of  Germany,  France, 
Hngland  and  America,  and  nowhere  in  those  countries  has  anything 
been  produced  by  educators  equal  to  the  work  outlined  by  Superin- 
tendent Frye.  The  mind  charts  stand  alone.  The  idea  is  original, 
and  California  should  feel  proud  of  a  city  that  has  produced  such  an 
educational  movement."     Eastern  Journal. 

SupKKVisoR  Metcalk  of  Bostou,  in  a  recent  convention  to  dis- 
cuss the  new  idea  of  High  School  studies  in  the  Grammar  grades,  said 
the  graded  school  of  to-day,  with  fifty  or  more  pupils,  was  doing,  as 
it  were,  an  intellectual  lock  .step  by  which  the  bright  pupils  had  a  bit 
too  little  to  do  and  the  dull  scholars  had  a  little  too  much  to  do. 

He  did  not  think  that  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  this 
method.  It  made  his  heart  ache  to  go  into  .school  each  day  and  see 
pupils  not  doing  one-half  what  they  could  do. 

He  had  asked  one  of  the  best  masters  of  a  .school  in  Boston  the 
other  (lay  whether  he  did  not  think,  if  he  took  fifty  of  his  best  pupils 
from  all  grades  and  put  them  all  in  one  room,  they  could  not  finish 
the  six -year  course  prescribed  in  four  years.  The  answer  was  that  he 
only  doubted  that  they  could  not  accomplish  it  in  less  than  that  time 
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He  wanted  to  crush  this  system  of  instruction — the  trying  to 
pump  something  out  of  children.  The  present  graded  school  reminded 
him  of  yoking  together  an  ox  and  a  race-horse.  Both  were  good  and 
useful  animajs,  but  they  wouldn't  work  together  very  well. 

He  suggested  a  renied}-.  He  would  cut  the  graded  school  up  into 
groups.  He  would  have  the  studies  elective,  but  would  have  them 
elected  with  care.  He  would  bring  the  High  School  studies  down  to 
the  Grammar  schools,  if  the  pupils  were  able  to  do  them  and  do  them 
well.  He  was  entirely  of  the  opinion  that  the  studies  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  ability  of  the  scholars. 

Surely  there  is  a  good  time  coming-  and  it's  almost  here  ! 


Teachers'  Tenure. 


This  is  the  season  when  the  teacher,  whether  she  will  or  no,  is  in 
politics. 

The  City  Boards,  the  District  Trustee  elections,  are  full  of  chance 
and  peril.  If  only  the  incompetent  had  to  fear,  there  would  be  no 
good  reason  for  indignation  at  the  present  system  of  electing  teachers  ; 
but  the  chance  that  faithful,  competent  teachers  are  on  the  rack  of 
suspense  is  galling  to  honest  pride  and  a  reflection  upon  the  sober  in- 
telligence of  the  elector.  Our  confidence  is  so  great  in  the  average 
sense  of  an  American  community,  when  informed,  that  we  believe  a 
good  teacher  would  in  nearly  every  instance  be  retained.  But  the 
men  who  are  elected,  having  an  ulterior  design  carefully  concealed, 
are  too  numerous  for  the  public  good.  Electors  should  know,  when 
voting  for  Trustees,  what  those  Trustees  intend  to  do  when  elected. 

Examinations  for   Promotion  and  Graduation. 


The  annual  grind  is  upon  pupils  and  teachers.  At  the  best  this 
practice  is  born  ( i )  of  a  desire  for  a  uniform  test  ;  (2)  that  a  teacher 
may  have  a  record  as  her  defense  ;  (3;^  to  pull  into  line  or  push  from  it 
the  careless,  aimless,  incompetent  teacher  :  (4)  to  hold  over  the  heads 
of  pupils  to  the  last  the  uncertainty  of  all  things  and  the  dread  of 
failure. 

Pupils  will  be  promoted  entirely  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher  (i;  when  the  grade  of  teachers  is  uniformly  raised;  (2)  when, 
tenure  of  office  being  assured,  Superintendents,  Boards  of  Education  and 
teachers  will  have  time  to  get  acquainted,  and  confidence  will  result. 
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County    Institutes. 

Siskiyou. — The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  County  Institute  was  held 
in  the  public  school  house  in  Yreka,  May  10-13,  inclusive.  Roll  call 
showed  an  absence  of  14  out  of  a  list  of  107.  C.  S.  Smith  and  George 
Rice  were  elected  Vice-Presidents  ;  Chas.  T.  Bailey,  Secretar>%  with 
Miss  Anneda  Kaiser,  Assistant.  Superintendent  Kennedy  introduced 
the  session  with  a  concise  review  of  the  condition  of  the  schools.  Dr. 
Eli  F.  Brown,  of  Riverside,  Institute  Conductor,  opened  the  discus- 
sions, and  the  teachers,  true  to  the  reputation  of  the  county,  partici- 
pated largely  and  intelligently.  In  addition  to  the  regular  branches 
of  study  the  following  topics  were  discussed  :  **  Recesses,  or  Not  ;** 
•'  Patriotism,  How  Taught  ?"  "  Moral  Instruction  -What  and  How  ?'* 
"Absenteeism." 

Among  the  familiar  names  on  the  program  and  shating  in  the 
discussions  were  the  officers,  already  mentioned,  Messrs.  Matlick, 
George,  Fred  and  Will  Tebbe,  Matthews,  Davis,  Pierce,  Whipple, 
Nolan,  Meyers,  Abbott,  Wetzel,  Beaughan,  Cowan  and  Madden  ; 
MesdamesStewart,  Wilcox,  Harris  ;  and  Misses  Julian,  Bantz,  Tim- 
raons,  Crawford,  Cooley,  Beem,  Bowling,  Mathewson,  Ager,  Parry, 
Devine,  Neilon,  Cummings.  Mrs.  Churchill,  an  interested  attend- 
ant, though  not  a  teacher,  spoke  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reading  room  in  Yreka,  and  read  a  poem  on  the  teachers* 
mission,  which  was  well  received. 

A  memorial  exercise  was  held  in  honor  of  Miss  Mary  Fay,  to 
whose  many  good  qualities  touching  tributes  were  paid.  Entertain- 
ing reminiscences  were  given  by  Mrs.  Gillis  (an  honorarj'  member), 
Mrs.  Stewart  and  Messrs.  Rice  and  Kennedy. 

Tuesday  evening  was  devoted  to  a  sociable.  Dr.  Brown  gave  two 
evening  lectures.  Subjects:  "Some  Remarkable  Women,**  and 
"American  Literature." 

Among  the  unusual  resolutions  adopted  were  : 

1.  A  compliment  to  George  A.  Tebbe,  Principal  of  the  Yreka  school,  and  his 
assistants,  for  the  l>eautiful  appearance  of  the  Institute  hall. 

2.  Calling  for  an  exhibit  of  school  work  at  the  next  Institute. 

3.  Calling  for  a  change  in   the  law,  making  it  possible  for  Trustees  to  hire 
teachers  under  a  threc-vear  contract. 

4.  Requesting  the  Superintendent  to  decline  to  honor  orders  in   favor  of 
teachers  who  took  charge  of  schools  without  first  securing  certificates. 

5.  Against  members  of  the  Co^'uty  Board  preparing  applicants  for  the  teach- 
ers' examination. 

6.  On  the  death  of  Miss  Mary  Fay  and  Miss  Ann  S.  Wheaton,  teachers. 
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PLt'MAS. — Ipstitute  called  to  order  by  Superintendent  Foss  in  t 
Grammar  school  room  of  tlie  public  scbool  house.  Qniucy.  May  lolh, 
for  a  three  days'  session  ;  State  Superintendent  Anderson  being  pres- 
ent, with  P.  M.  Fisher  of  the  Journal,  as  Conductor. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Reed  served  as  Vice-President  and  Mr.  Kelly  as  Secre- 
tar>-,  with  Miss  Keddie  as  assistant. 

Quiteanumber  of  schools  were  uol  represented  because  of  the  close 
of  the  term.  This  was  unfortunate,  but  did  not  aflect  the  size  of  the 
audience  which,  during  the  day  sessions,  tested  the  capacity  of  the 
room,  and  at  night  filled  the  town  hall.  There  was  no  printed  pro- 
gram. A  number  of  teachers  had  been  called  upon  to  contribute 
to  the  program,  and  certain  subjects  had  been  selected  for  the  State 
Superintendent  and  Mr.  Fisher  ;  but  the  program  for  each  day  was 
aunounced  in  the  morning  or  ou  the  evening  preceding.  This 
rangement.  being  a  departure  from  the  custom,  excited  additional* 
interest,  afiforded  opportunity  for  change  without  friction,  and  proved 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Grover  reported  upon  the  "U.seless  Details  of  History." 

Excellent  papers  were  read  by  Misses.  Hunt,  Mullen  and 
Fletcher,  and  Mes.srs.  Reed,  Groot.  Kelly,  and  W.  H.  L,eek,  County 
Recorder  and  honorary  member  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Leek's  paper 
was  on  "  Teaching  :  A  Profession."  He  stoutly  affirmed  that  it  was, 
and  in  trenchant  sentences  made  it  seem  .so.  Rev.  Whittaker  and 
Mr.  U.  S.  Webb,  District  Attorney  (honorary  members)  took 
active  part  iu  the  discussions.  Six  young  ladies  who  had  just  re- 
ceived certificates  were  elected  honorary  members  and  participated  iu 
.  their  first  Institute. 

Quincy  is  a  cosy,  clean  mountain  town  nestled  at  the  foot  of  a 
peak  heavily  timbered  almost  to  the  summit,  where  the  snow  gica 
through  the  evergreen  with  charming  effect.  A  wide  mountain 
meadow  sweeps  away  before  it,  with  water  shimmering  in  the  warm 
Spring  sun.  Mountains  with  suow-clad  summits  environ  the  little 
valley.  Spring  had  come  with  its  mingling  of  snow  and  water,  sun- 
shine and  cool  breeze,  springing  grass  and  bursting  bud.  People  were 
stirred  by  the  unlocking  of  winter  and  greeted  the  Institute  with 
glad  hospitality. 

Superintendent  Anderson  stirred  the  teachers  and  the  public  with 
his  blows  at  fads  and  his  pleas  for  the  essentials.  He  and  the  Con- 
ductor each  delivered  an  evening  address  to  the  general  public.  Ou 
their  return  they  tested  the  wonderful  variety  iu  California  climate, 
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by  riding  in  a  rude  sled  over  twenty  miles  of  deep  snow  behind  horses 
carrying  snow  shoes,  and  twenty-four  hours  later  plucking  orange 
blossoms  off  the  famous  tree  at  Bidwell's  Bar. 

Thk  San  Luis  Obispo  county  Board  has  passed  a  resolution  de- 
claring it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Board  that  the  substitution  of  High 
school  certificates  for  the  old  Grammar  school  course  certificates 
should  be  done  only  when  the  latter  were  obtained  upon  original  ex- 
amination. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


Normal  Schools. 


Chico. — Beginning  May  3,  Dr.  Mary  Wood  Allen  delivered  a 
series  of  highly  entertaining  and  instructive  lectures  in  Normal  hall. 
Those  who  were  privileged  to  hear  her  received  some  earnest  advice 
that  all  would  do  well  10  follow. 

Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  May  13  and  14,  Professor 
Barnard  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  lectured  before  the  students  and  the 
people  of  the  town.  Friday  evening  he  lectured  upon  "Stellar  Pho- 
tography,*' and  Saturday  evening  upon  *' Comets.'*  During  each 
evening  the  audience  were  shown  some  very  fine  stereoscopic  views  of 
phenomena  observed  at  Mt.  Hamiltot:  and  elsewhere.  The  apparatus 
by  whicli  the  views  were  shown  was  that  belonging  to  the  Labora- 
tory, and  the  success  of  this  part  of  the  evening's  entertainment 
reflects  great  credit  upon  those  who  superintended  its  use. 

Friday  evening,  May  20.  the  people  of  our  town  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  hearing  one  who  has  by  means  of  his  pen  touched  the 
hearts  of  the  people  as  few  others  have  done — Will  Carleton.  The 
mere  reading  of  his  poems,  written  for  the  purpose  of  uplifting 
humanity  has  tnade  liome  and  home  affections  precious  to  thousands  ; 
])Ut  even  liis  most  ardent  admirers  declare  that  to  hear  him  recite  them 
gives  them  a  double  charm.  We  consider  ourselves  highly  favored, 
and  we  wish  many  others  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him. 

The  latest  inii)rovements  on  the  Normal  grounds  are  in  the  way 
of  walks.  A  cement  walk  just  the  width  of  the  steps  is  being  laid 
from  the  stej)s  to  First  street  ;  also,  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
grounds  is  being  graveled.  The  former  will  be  gratefully  received, 
])ut  we  fear  that  the  latter  will,  for  a  time,  be  not  quite  so  welcome. 
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On  June  3d  the  Senior  class  will  give  an  evening  of  experiments 
in  Physics  and  Chemistrj-,  with  explanations  of  the  same.  This  is 
the  first  time  an  experiment  of  this  kind  has  been  tried.  The  stu- 
dents expect  to  derive  much  benefit  from  their  share  in  the  matter, 
and  hope  to  make  their  entertainment  worthy  of  praise. 


State    University. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO   APPLICANTS    FOR    ADMISSION. 

Times  and  Places  of  Examinations  : 

In  1892,  examinations  for  entrance  to  the  College  of  Letters,  the 
Colleges  of  Science,  and  the  Hastings  College  of  the  Law  will  be 
held  both  in  June  and  in  August,  as  described  below. 

Applicants  intending  to  take  examinations  in  June  will  assemble 
punctually  at  8:30  A.  m.,  Thursday,  June  30,  1892. 

In  Berkeley^  in  the  Assembly  room  in  the  North  hall  of  the 
University  ; 

In  Los  Angeles,  in  Room  15  of  the  High  .school  building  ; 

In  Grass  Valley,  at  the  High  school  ; 

In  Chico^  in  Room  F  of  the  State  Normal  school  building  ; 

Or  in  Visalia,  in  the  office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  at  the  Court  house. 

In  August,  examinations  will  be  held  at  BerkcUy  only.  Appli- 
cants will  assemble  at  the  University,  in  the  As.senibly  Room,  at  8:30 
A.  M.,  Monday,  August  15,  1892. 

Recommended  graduates  of  accredited  schools,  and  other  appli- 
cants not  taking  entrance  examinations,  should  file  applications  and 
credentials  with  the  Recorder  at  the  time  of  the  August  examinations  ; 
not  later,  if  possible,  than  Friday,  August  19.  1892. 

Dividing  of  lixaviinations  : 

Any  applicant  who  proposes  to  take  all  his  examinations  in  1892 
may  divide  them  between  June  and  August,  at  his  own  discretion. 
The  June  examinations  may  he  made  to  comprise  any  of  the  subjects 
of  the  requirements  for  admission,  and  any  subject  passed  will  l)e  put 
to  the  credit  of  the  applicant.  The  August  examinations  should  com- 
prise all  the  required  subjects  in  which  the  examinations  were  not 
taken  or  not  passed  in  June. 

Any  applicant  who  proposes  not  to  enter  the  University  until 
1893  may  divide  his  entrance  examination  between  1892  and  1893. 
taking  part  of  it  as  ^  preiiniinary  examination  in  1892  and  the  remain- 
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der  as  2i  final  examination  in  1893.  If  he  passes  in  at  least  five  sub- 
jects at  the  preliminary  examination,  a  certificate  of  preliminary  ex- 
amination, crediting  him,  one  year  in  advance  of  his  proposed  en- 
trance to  the  University,  with  the  examinations  passed,  will  be  issued 
to  him.  If  he  does  not  pass  in  at  least  five  subjects,  no  credit  will  be 
given  to  him  for  any  preliminary  examinations. 

When  entrance  examinations  are  divided  between  the  two  years, 
the  preliminary  examination  may  not  be  subdivided  between  June  and 
August,  1892  ;  nor,  in  case  the  applicant  is  granted  the  certificate 
described  above,  may  the  final  examination  in  completion  of  the 
requirements  for  admission  be  subdivided  between  May  and  August  of 
1893.  ^^^  conditions  received  at  a  final  examination  taken  in  May, 
1893,  may  be  made  up  at  the  August  examination  of  that  year. 


AN    KXCELLKNT   OPPORTUNITV. 


The  Physical  Laborator>^  at  Berkeley  will  be  opened  from  June 
15th  to  August  15th,  and  Professor  Whiting  will  direct  a  course  of 
physical  experimenting  and  measurement. 

These  practical  exercises  will  be  primarily  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  teachers  of  Physics  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State,  who 
are  looking  for  opportunity  to  acquire  the  special  information  and 
training  needed  in  order  to  teach  the  subject  with  success  according  to 
a  plan  which  includes  laboratory-work. 

There  has  been  a  generally  expressed  desire  that  the  equipment 

for  Physics-teaching   at  Berkeley  should  be  made   available  to  this 

end  ;  and  experience  shows  how  large  the  number  of  teachers  is,  who 

would  be  benefited  I)y  fuller  familiarity  with  experimental  methods. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  announcement  now  made  will 
lead  to  results  which  justify  the  effort  required  from  both  those  in 
attendance  upon  this  *' Summer  School,"  and  the  University  instruc- 
tor who  has  volunteered  to  conduct  it. 

Professor  Whiting  has  paid  particular  attention  to  this  branch  of 
his  subject,  and  has  given  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the  publication 
of  sound  ideas  regarding  it.  Conferences  upon  methods  and  upon  re- 
sults to  be  expected  from  them  will  be  held,  and  form  a  valuable  fea- 
ture of  thu  program. 

The  privileges  will  hu  extended  to  mature  students  only,  whose 
interests  in  Physics  ])roHii)ts  them  to  general  advanced  study  of  the 
subject,  or  to  work  upon  the  lines  indicated  above. 

The  (lues  for  the  laboratory  course  have  been  fixed  at  five  dollars. 

Inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Fkkdkrick   SlatE, 

Box  96,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Thr  voice  of  the  examiner  and  the  click  of  the  pen  are  heard  in 
the  land. 

We  again  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  superintendents  to 
the  opportunities  afforded  for  vacation  improvement  by  the  Universi- 
ties, and  the  Summer  schools  at  Pacific  Grove,  San  Jose  and  Coronado 
Beach. 

A   Prize. 


**  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  offered  for  a  model  chapter  on 
*  Peace  and  War  '  for  incorporation  in  Elementary  school  readers/* 

The  International  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  makes  th^  above 
offer  for  the  purpose  of  educating  children  on  the  subject  of  duty  to 
foreign  nations.  There  is,  at  present,  not  only  an  absence  of  direct 
teaching  in  schools  in  regard  to  international  duties,  but  in  some 
countries  instruction  of  a  directly  opposite  nature  is  given.  There 
are  to  be  found  in  some  school  books  chapters  in  which  **  Patriotism  " 
appears  to  be  considered  as  comprising  hatred  and  distrust  of  all  peo- 
ple except  our  own.  Californians  desiring  to  compete  will  address 
Pacific  Arbitration  Association,  Monterey,  Cal. 


The  Tulare  Register  says  : 

**  There  is  perhaps  no  comniuiiity  more  proud  of  its  school  than  is  that  of 
Tulare  City.  When  Professor  Faber  began  his  prinoipalship  he  stated  to  a  Reg- 
ister representative  that  it  shouM  be  his  purpose  to  bring  the  school  and  its 
patrons  nearer  together.  How  admirably  he  has  succeeded  need  not  be  told  by 
us.  During  the  two  yens  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  school  he  has  won  the 
esteem  and  the  confidence"  of  parents  and  pupils  to  a  degree  not  often  attained. 

The  teachers  in  the  various  departments  were  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to 
their  fitness  for  the  ])nsitions,  and  they  have  given  pcrfe(^t  satisfacticMi  to  parents 
and  pupils  so  far  as  we  have  l)eeu  able  to  learn. 

San   Francisco. 


Schools  will  open  for  tlie  Fall  term,  July  ii.  The  Girls'  High 
School  graduated  a  class  of  .seventy  ;  the  Boys'  High  School,  sixty  ; 
the  Normal  class  about  .seventy. 

After  a  spirited  contest  Elislia  Brooks  of  the  Coggswell  Poly- 
technic School,  was  made  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Board  for  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Girls'  High  School.     After  July  i,  Cogg.swell  pa.sses  from 
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under  the  control  of  the  city  and  returns  to  the  management  of  the 
Trustees.  Specimens  of  work,  in  the  City  Superintendent's  oflSce, 
from  the  John  Swett  Grammar  School  show  a  high  order  of  merit. 
This  city  enjoys  the  high  distinction  of  being  the  only  city  in  the 
State  where  a  teacher  once  elected  is  retained  during  good  behavior, 
as  the  State  law  provides. 

California's  Educational  Exhibit. 


The  State  Committee  on  exhibit  met  in  the  World's  Fair  Com- 
mission Room,  Fourth  and  Market  streets,  San  Francisco,  at  ii  A.  m., 
June  I.  Present:  C.  W.  Childs,  Earl  Barnes,  Homer  B.  Sprag^e,  P. 
M.  Fisher,  Chairman.  Martin  Kellogg,  of  the  State  University,  and 
Will  S.  Monroe,  of  Pasadena,  were  detained  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  and  therefore  could  not  be  present. 

Mr.  Childs  was  elected  temporar>'  Secretary.  The  plan  prepared 
by  Warren  Cheney  was  read,  discussed  and  adopted  in  the  main  as 
the  plan  to  be  followed  by  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  were  unanimous  in  their  expression  that  the  ex- 
hibit should  be  typical  rather  than  an  attempt  to  show  what  all  the 
schools  are  doing. 

The  following  action  was  taken: 

1.  That  each  county  should  have  a  distinct  place  in  the  exhibit 
and  that  the  cities  should  be  grouped  together. 

2.  That  in  counties  having  no  City  Boards  of  Education  the 
County  Board  should  designate  no  more  than  three  schools  to  prepare 
and  forward  to  the  State  Committee  an  exhibit  of  work  done  in  the 
school  room.  These  schools  should  be  (a)  a  country  school  of  one 
teacher;  {b)  a  village  school;  (f)  a  town  school  having,  as  near  as  may 
be,  a  teacher  for  each  grade  or  year 

3.  That  City  Boards  should  designate  a  school  to  represent  the 
city;  or  select  lines  of  work  taken  from  several  schools. 

4.  That  the  work  ])e  confined  mainly  to  language,  elementary 
science,  drawing,  (including  modeling)  and  mathematics. 

5.  That  for  the  county  exhibit  a  statistical  map  showing  area, 
resources,  amount  expended  for  schools,  etc.,  be  prepared;  in  addition, 
a    map  of  the     county    in    relief ;    photographs    of  school  buildings 
in    a    frame  made   of  wood,  cones,  bark,  ore  or  grain,  illustrative   of 
the  products  of  the  county. 

6.  In  counties  having  a  World's  Fair  organization  with  commit- 
tee on  education,  said  committee  will  act  instead  of  the  County  Board. 
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7.  The  Chairman  was  authorized  to  secure  a  room  for  the  com- 
mittee near  the  rooms  of  the  State  Commission. 

8.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wilson,  of  Oakland,  was  elected  permanent  Secre- 
tar>-. 

9.  The  Chairmen,  Martin  Kellogg  and  C.  W.  Childs  were  ap- 
pointed as  an  Executive  Committee. 

10.  Earl  Barnes  and  the  Chairman  were  instructed  to  prepare 
and  forward  to  the  Superintendents  and  teachers  of  the  State  a  circu- 
lar of  information. 

It  was  suggested  that  persons  desiring  information  before  July  i, 
address  the  editor  of  the  Journal  or  any  member  of  the  Committee. 
After  July  i,  it  is  expected  that  the  Committee  will  have  an  office 
where  the  Secretary  may  be  found  to  answer  all  questions.  Adjourned 
to  meet  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man. 


Complimentary. 


Superintendent  C.  H.  Keyes,  of  Riverside,  has  accepted  the  offer 
of  the  Presidency  of  Throop  University,  Pasadena.  Recognizing  that 
there  is  nothing  in  a  name  unless  supported  by  merit,  and  that  for 
years  the  only  real  university  work  in  California  will  be  done  by  the 
two  great  institutions  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  Professor 
Keyes  has  persuaded  the  Trustees  of  Throop  to  furnish  him  the  equip- 
ment  for  a  first-class  polytechnic  school,  for  which  there  is  undoubt- 
edly a  field  in  the  Southern  ])ortion  of  tlic  State.  He  will  assume 
charge  formally  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Meanwhile  he 
will  attend  the  National  Kducational  Association,  and  inspect  schools 
of  Eastern  cities  to  secure  the  ])est  material  for  his  own.  His  friends 
will  observe  this  change  in  his  field  with  interest,  confident  that  if 
experience,  energy  and  executive  ability  insure  success,  Throop  has 
an  assured  future.  Riverside  will  miss  him,  and  the  public  schools 
have  sustained  a  distinct  loss.  The  many  friends  of  both  will  be 
gratified  to  hear  that  Prof.  John  Dickinson  will  be  retained  under  the 
change. 

Prof  Keyes  will  be  succeeded  at  Riverside  by  Dr.  Kli  P.  Hrown. 
a  resident  of  that  city,  who  during  the  past  year  has  been  doing 
Institute  work  in  a  number  of  counties  in  the  State.  Dr.  Brown  has 
had  many  years'  experience  in  Indiana.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tuck}'    as  University     Professor,      Institute    Conductor.   City    vSuper- 
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intendeiit,  and  High  and  Normal  school  teacher.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  physiology  series,  is  an  easy  speaker,  and  his  long  and  varied 
experience  promise  success.  He  will  have  a  big  place  to  fill,  but  he 
enters   it  with   the  cordial  support  of  his   predecessor,  which  means 

much.  ..    

Teachers'   Reunion. 

IN    HONOR    OF   SUPERINTENDENT    WILL   S.    MONROE. 


It  was  a  delightful  occasion  ;  all  knew  it  would  be.  All  who 
were  there  were  satisfied  that  it  was.  A  pleasant  memory  ;  a  refresh- 
ing oasis  in  the  teachers'  journey  ;  a  mile-stone  on  the  march  to  the 
wished- for  land  where  professional  courtesy  softens  and  ennobles 
companionship  ;  a  red-letter  day  in  the  teachers*  life. 

Sui)erintendent  Monroe  had  tendered  his  resignation  in  order  that 
he  might  enter  Stanford  University  for  advanced  study.  At  the  close 
of  the  current  school  year  he  would  leave  Pasadena  ;  the  pleasant 
parlors  at  the  Carleton  would  be  to  let  and  the  teachers  of  Southern 
California  would  miss  a  haven,  a  generous  entertainer,  a  leader,  a 
friend.  So  they  would  give  him  a  surprise  and  in  some  measure  indi- 
cate their  appreciation  of  his  work  and  influence  among  them. 

The  place  could  not  have  been  better  chosen.  Redondo  Beach 
with  its  charming  hotel,  its  attractive  grounds,  and  the  sparkling  sea 
almost  at  the  doors ;  a  spot  which  once  visited  the  eye  longs  to  see 
again.  A  hotel  with  no  inside  rooms ;  clean,  inviting,  restful ;  hand- 
some and  tasteful  in  equipment  and  satisfactory  in  its  service.  The 
day  superb.  ITnder  these  conditions  about  ninety  representative 
teachers  and  superintendents  met  and  were  called  to  order  by  E.  P. 
Rowell,  principal  of  the  local  school  and  master  of  the  reception. 
The  program  was  long  ;  the  speakers,  appreciating  the  situation,  were 
possessed  of  a  genius  for  condensation.  Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  President 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  spoke  first,  responding  to  the  toast 

of  "  The  Stale  Association,"  the  opening  sentence  being  : 

*  It  \^  with  ^reatdifTukMicethal  I  rise  to  respond  to  this  toast,  not  as  an  indi- 
vidual but  as  a  re]>rLsentative  c>r  that  noble  body  of  I eachers  of  which  this  great 
connnouwenllli  may  well  he  ])roud  Well  1  know  their  feelinj?s  regarding  thi^ 
jjjathcrini^  i(>-«la\.  tlieir  biji^h  esteem,  their  due  appreciation,  and  their  love  for  this 

emiuiut  viXuv  ilional  athlete.  Will  S.  Monroe." 

C.  Iv  Hiuton,  I.cs  Angeles  State  Normal  school,  on  **  Oppor- 
tunities :" 

"  Tlu  wi-^c  niati  makes  more  ()p])ortunities  than  he  finds.     Great  changes  are 
made  ihrouLjli  llie  iullueiue  of  willing  hands  and  synipathi/ing  hearts." 

McKille    Dozier  of  the    same   school    on   the    "Influence  of  the 

1  caciKT  : 
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"  Yon,  Mr.  Mooroe,  have  chosen  your  vocation  wisel}-,  and  judging  the  future 
from  the  past,  your  influence  will  always  be  for  good." 

Miss  E.  A.  Packard  of  the  Los  Angeles  High  School  made  a 
Sparkling  speech  on  **  The  High  School.*' 

Ira  Moore,  Principal  of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School,  re- 
.spouded  to  the  toast,  **The  Superintendent/'  by  saying  that  of  the 
three  classes  of  men — those  who  work,  those  who  superintend,  and 
those  who  do  both,  Superintendent  Monroe's  place  was  among  the 

third  class. 

Superintendent  Freisner,  of  Los  Angeles,  delighted  the  teachers 
by  a  running  fire  of  puns  on  the  names  of  the  speakeis. 

Prof.  John  Dickinson  on  the  topic,  "  From  Pennsylvania  to  Cali- 
fornia," said : 

•'  When  I  was  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  vale  of  the  Wyoming  I  knew 
the  name  of  Will  S.  Monroe.  I  find  him  here  with  the  same  enthusiastic  zeal.  His 
Eastern  work  brought  him  into  contact  with  many  people  of  many  States.  You 
cannot  drop  him  down  behind  any  sage  brush  but  he  will  find  three  or  four  men 
whom  he  has  personally  known  elsewhere.  After  his  brief  sojourn  here  he  steps 
on  up  higher,  and,  judging  the  future  by  the  past,  we  shall  secjireater  things  from 
him  vet." 

m 

The  following  responded  to  the  toasts  appended  to  their  names . 
Dr.  A.  W.  Plummer,  Santa  Ana,   "Institutes." 
C.  G.  Baldwin,  Glendora.  "The  College  and  the  Private  School." 
Mrs.  J.  Powell-Rice,  San  Diego,  "  Music  in  the  Public  Schools.'* 
P.  M.  Fisher,  Oakland,  "Educational  Literature." 
Superintendent  C.  IL  Keyes,  Riverside,  "  Professional  Courtesy." 
Superintendent  J.  P.  Greeley,  Santa  Ana,  "  Reciprocity." 
Superintendent  Alex.  E.  Frye,  San  Bernardino,   "  Enthusiasm  as 

an  Educational  Factor." 
G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  Ontario,   "  Brotherly  Kindness." 
Mr.   Rowell  then   read  letters  from  Charles  F.  King,  Manager  of 
Summer  School  of  Methods,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliett, 
Springfield,   Mass.;  Dr.   Edward   Brooks,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Philadelphia;  A.   E.   Winship,  Editor  AVrt'  lino  laud  Jounial  of  Jidu- 
caiion,  Boston  ;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,   President  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege,   New    York  ;  ICdward    liverett   Hale,    Boston  ;    G.    M.   Phillii>s, 
Principal   State   Normal,    West  Chester,    Penn.;  Theodoic    li.    Noss, 
Principal  S.W.  Normal,  Pennsylvania  ;  Mrs.  F.  McG.  Martin,  County 
Superintendent,    Sonoma;     Iia    G.   Hoitt,    ex-State    vSuperintendent  : 
Edward    T.    Pierce,    Principal    State    Normal,    Chico  ;    Earl    Barnes, 
Stanford  University  ;   David  vStarr  Jordan,  President  Lcland  Stanford 
University.   The  Los  Angeles  County  Boord  telegraphed  re .n rets.   The 
response  ot  the   guest  of  the  day  was   modest  and  evinced  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  good  will  extended  to  him.     The  assemblage  then 
adjourned  to  dinner  in  the  pleasant  dining  hall  of  the  Redondo  Hotel. 
Resolutions  of  thanks  were  tendered  to   Mr.  E.  P.   Rowell  for  his 
labors  in  preparing   the  j)rogram,  and  to  Capt.    George   Ainswortli, 
proprietor  of  the  hotel,  for  his  entertainment. 


r/fi-  PACTFia  EDUCATIONAL  JOIRSAF.. 


©fficial 


Siipenuteiideiit  Public  In! 
Dtpuiy  Superintendent  Public  Instruction 


The  following  decisions  h«\-e  l)een  rendered  since  the  last  report: 

351.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that,  no  matter  how  many  different 
schools  ttiere  may  be  in  any  district,  they  all  count  as  one.  By  Section  1619  of 
the  Political  Code,  all  scliools  established  by  a  Boanl  of  Trustees  tiiast  be  main- 
tained for  an  equal  length  of  lime;  and,  by  Section  1S59  of  the  Political  Code, 
these  schools  must  be  maintained  for  at  least  six  months  in  order  to  entitle  the 
district  to  any  apportionment  of  S'ale  or  County  funds. 

353-  The  first  day  of  May  is  not  a  legal  holiday.  Se?  Section  10  of  tlie  Po- 
litical Code. 

3,';4.  By  Section  1617  of  the  Political  Coile,  SuUlivision  a.  Trustees  are  re- 
<|iiired  to  pay  iiilo  lite  county  Treasury,  all  momys  collected  by  Ihein  for  Ihe  dU- 
tricl,  from  any  soiiice  u-fia/rver. 

3,S5.  All  qnalifiei!  electors  in  a  district  are  entitled  to  vote  at  all  school  elec- 
lions.     There  is  no  ]>roperty  ijualificHtion  for  electors  in  Ciilifornia. 


356.    The  office  of  Tn 
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s'  salaries  rturiiiK  Uic  session  of  a  County  Teachers' 
'.  ai;d  must  be  piiid.  Section  1563  of  the  Political 
Iter,  and  Trustees,  as  such,  are  responsible, 
holilers  of  Ivincatiimal  or  I.ifc  Diplomas  to  obUin 
y  lioarils  of  Eihication ;  but  for  convenience  of  fil- 
i6i)6,  SulMlivisioii  I.  it  is  th-shatile  that  a  certificate 
lid  all  dan^fer  cif  having  the  diplomas  lost,  and 
will  lie  more  cimvcniLnt  for  SupLrintciidentr.  If  a  certihcate  is  not  obtained  the 
dii>lrnia  must  bt-  tlkd  with  the  Superintendent,  before  taking  charge  of  a  school. 
3,10.  If  laiiri  has  bein  diclicalid  f-ir  scb'iol  purposes,  and  has  been  accepted 
by  Ibe  dislriil,  Ihc  deiliralii-n  canimt  lie  r<'v<.kcdi  the  district  can  hold  the  land. 
even  tliiuiwh  Ihe  dKlicali'in  niid  iicceplancc  uere  i>rnl  or  merely  implied  from  the 
<-ondvii'l  <if  Ibf  liarliis.     Sec  Carpenteria  School  District  vs.  Healb,  56  Cnl..  47S. 
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360.  When  there  is  more  than  one  school  in  any  district,  the  schools  must  l>e 
maintained  for  at  least  six  months  to  entitle  the  district  to  any  apportionment  of 
State  and  County  funds.  If  the  time  for  which  the  schools  have  l)een  maintained 
is  less  than  six  months,  the  separate  times  for  which  school  has  been  maintained 
must  not  be  aggregated  in  order  to  make  the  required  six  months. 

Oregon  Sanders, 
Secotid  Deputy  Attoruey-(»€ueraL 

361.  There  is  no  law  in  this  State  requiring  a  candidate  for  ofi'ice  to  be  a 
property  holder.  Any  elect(»r  is  entitled  to  hold  office  if  the  people  think  proper 
to  elect  him. 

362.  The  party  who  is  votc<l  for  for  Trustee  must  be  a  resident,  and  a  quali- 
fied elector  in  the  district,  except  that  wrmen  may  be  voted  for  for  school  ofTictK 
if  they  are  residents  of  the  district  an<l  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  this 
State. 

363.  Acconlinj^  lo  Section  1716  ol  the  Political  Co<le,  any  resident  of  a 
school  district  is  entitled  to  obtain  books  from  the  ^School  Library  upon  payment 
i^i  such  monthly  fee  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Trustees.  If  no  fee  has  been 
prescribed,  re.sidents  of  the  district  may  obtain  lx;oks  without  charge. 

364.  No  county  fund,  nor  any  other  fund  apportioned  to  the  schools,  or  to  be 
apportionetl,  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  payin^ij  railroad  fare  of  any  parties 
\khatever.  If  the  Trustees  or  Superintendents  alU)w  any  such  claims,  tluv  plainly 
violate  the  law,  and  can.  and  should,  be  held  responsible. 

365.  Section  920  of  the  Political  Code  clearly  furbids  any  Trustee  or  other 
officer  to  be  interested  in  ;uiy  c<Mitract  made  by  themselves  in  connection  with  the 
schools. 

366.  A  district  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  ri^^lil  to  apportinmnent  of  funtls 
simply  because  it  has  les>  than  teti  census  children.  It  must  recei\e  its  ]>ro  rata, 
according  to  the  daily  a\ei;»ge  attendanie,  of  all  moneys  reniainin;^  after  districts 
entitled  to  55^>j  <'r  ?4</<».  ri'speitively,  have  Inul  these  aniounls  a])])orlioned  to 
them. 

367.  Subdivision  20  ol  Section  1617  of  the  Political  C<>:le  provides  that  "upon 
petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  heatlsof  families  resident  in  the  district,"  the 
Trustees'*/////^/  call  nieetinj^s  of  the  (jualified  electors  of  the  <listrict  for  rA7<v - 
mining  ov  chanjiin;^  the  location  of  the  school  house:  and  the  Hoanl  of  Trustees 
shall,  in  all  casts,  be  bound  by  the  instructions  of  the  district  meetinj;/* 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  City  and  County  Superititendents  to  the  de- 
sirability of  takin;4  immediate  steps  to  provide  for  the  proper  celebration  of  the 
I2th  of  October  next.  It  is  tlu-  intention  to  make  the  occasion  a  memorable  one 
in  the  schools  thron.i^hout  the  entire  land;  .ir.d,  I  tru^t,  that  llio  Superintendents 
and  teachers  of  California  \Nill  do  their  j)art  in  seeing  that  this  Stale  is  not  behind 
sister  States  in  the  characltr  of  the  exercises  for  that  day.  It  is  desii^ned  to  make 
it  a  grand  gala  da\  in  .ill  (»iir  public -^chools;  to  this  end  it  is  <lesirable  to  begin 
preparation  for  the  uhsi-rvance  of  the  «lay  at  as  earl\    a  time  as  possible. 

The  attention  of  Snperi]iten<lents  is  respectfully  called  to  the  necessity  for 
promptness  in  sending  in  their  reports  of  census  returns.  The  State  Controller 
will  report  to  this  office  during  the  first  week  of  July;  but  the  apportionment  of 
the  .State  fund  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1S91,  inasmuch  as  the 
fund  to  be  apportitnied  belongs  to  the  present  fiscal  year.     In  making  the  Annual 
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Report,  as  the  fund  to  be  apportioned  in  July  belongs  to  the  present  fiscal  year,  it 
will  be  difficult  for  Superintendents  to  make  a  correct  financial  statement  for  the 
present  year.  I  see  no  way  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  except  to  note  on  the  reportB 
the  claims  outstanding  for  teachers*  salaries.  These  claims,  I  presume,  can  be 
readily  obtained  from  the  Trustees,  or  Boards  of  Education  in  cities. 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


Principal  Connell  reports  670  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Visalia  schools  during 
the  year. 

Six  adjoining  school  districts  have  united  with  Haywards  to  form  a  Union 
High  School  District.  Haywards  is  a  growing  town  with  a  bright  future,  and  a 
real  necessity  exists  fur  higher  educational  facilities  in  this  intelligent  community. 

Washington,  Perrin  and  American  colonies,  and  Oleander  in  Fresno  county, 
have  organized  a  Union  High  School. 

The  Watson ville  High  School  has  been  accredited  in  the  scientific  course, 
with  conditions  in  Physics  and  English,  by  the  State  University  examining  com- 
mittee. 

Mendocino  county  is  agitating  the  question  of  organizing  a  High  School. 
Madera,  Fresno  cuunty,  is  also  making  a  move  for  higher  education.  A  new 
$9,oco  school  house  will  be  erected  this  summer. 

Mountain  View  district,  Tulare  county,  will  soon  have  a  new  school  house. 
F.  W.  Pharriss  has  donated  an  acre  of  ground  for  a  site.  An  era  of  new  and  bet- 
ter school  buildings  seems  to  have  dawned  upon  us: 

Oakland  has  now  ^400,000  to  expend  for  new  school  houses,  Berkeley  175,000, 
Fresno  ^50,000  for  new  High  school.  Canithers  district  has  just  voted  |6,ooo 
bonds  for  a  luw  building;  Wolters,  Idlewild.  Riverdale,  Pollasky,  J<os  Palos,  Rose- 
dale  and  Harrison  school  districts,  in  Fresno  count}',  are  all  preparing  for  the  erec- 
tion of  handsome  buildings.  Numerous  other  school  houses  will  be  built  through- 
out the  State  during  the  summer. 

H.  C.  Fabkr,  of  Tulare  City,  and  Louis  Weber,  of  Visalia,  are  the  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Tulare  County  Board  of  Education. 

During  the  year  over  forty  lectures  on  Literature,  Science,  Art  and  Psy- 
chology have  been  delivered  before  the  teachers  and  assistants  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Kindergarten  Association. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  of  the  medical  department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity began  Wednesday,  June  ist,  and  the  regular  term  of  the  Cooper  Medical 
College  opened  on  the  same  date. 

Mrs.  Phqcbe  Hearst,  who  has  already  distinguished  herself  as  a  patron  of 
the  Stale  University,  ctmtemplates  presenting  that  institution  with  a  magnifi- 
cently equipped  gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the  young  lady  students. 

Between  April  22  and  May  28,  inclusive,  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  met  with  the  teachers  of  Santa  Cruz  county  for  experimental  study  in 
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fdacatioiial  Psychology.  The  meetings  were  held  on  Friday  evenings  at  7:30, 
and  Saturdays  at  9  a.  m. 

On  Palouiares  mmintaiii,  San  Diego  county,  as  the  district  school  in  that 
locality  was  dismissed  one  afternoon  recently,  and  the  first  scholar,  a  little  girl, 
stepped  out,  she  was  attacked  by  a  large  wild-cat.  She  rail  back  screaming  into 
the  room,  followed  by  the  animal,  which  showed  G^ht,  and  afler  a  lively  skirmish 
was  killed  with  an  axe  by  some  of  ihe  larger  boy*. 

Oakland. — At  the  iinnual  election  of  teachers,  June  1,  a  determined  attempt 
was  made  to  discontinue  Ihe  Manual  Training  Department.  It  failed,  and  Mr. 
Cleason  wa.s  re-elected  to  lake  charge  at  n  salary  of  Pi,t)0(j.  The  salaries  of  the 
Grammar  school  Principals  were  raised  uuifornily  from  $1,800  to  fa,  itt).  The  sal- 
ary of  Miss  Connors,  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  High  school,  was  advanced  fio  a 
month.  The  much -talked*  of  proposition  to  dismiss  the  married  lady  teachers 
was  ignored.  Madame  Ferrier.  teacher  of  German  and  French,  about  whom  so 
much  was  said  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  Hemani,  was  re-elected  teacher 
of  German,  Jean  Grandjon  being  elected  to  teach  French.  Charles  Biedenbach, 
of  the  Alameda  High  school,  was  elected  to  the  Oakland  High  scliool  fkf  Isaac 
Wright,  resigned.  The  High  school  graduating  class  thU  year  numbereit  seventy, 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

ThERK  is  a  deficit  in  the  General  school  fund  of  Alameda  city.  The  Citr 
Trustees  have  been  appealed  to  for  help.  Until  they  respond  the  teachers  in  the 
Primary  and  Grammar  grades  will  be  paid,  but  the  others  must  wait.  Teachere 
are  elected  only  for  the  half  year. 

BKRKKI.SV  has  voted  abundant  money  for  school  Bile*  and  buildings,  but  sev- 
eral troublesome  annexation  questions  must  be  settled  before  any  further  action 
con  be  taken. 

In  Loa  Angeles,  teachers  are  elected  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  unassigned. 
They  are  iuformid  of  their  election  upon  a  printed  blank  having  a  coupon  at- 
Inched.  The  teacher  signifies  his  acceptance  by  £1  ling  out  the  coupon  and  for- 
warding it  to  the  Board.     If  this  is  not  done  within  three  days  the  place  is  coiisid- 


WORLD'S   FAIR   NOTES. 

iTissaid  that  the  cost  of  the  World's  Pair  at  Chicago  will  exceed  Ihe  aggre- 
gate cost  of  the  three  mmilar  expositions  at  London,  Paris  and  Vienna. 

Wisconsin  will  have  on  exhibition  at  Chicago  a  sandstone  monolith  107  feet 
Inng  and  9  by  9  feet  al  the  liase,  the  longest  block  of  single  slone  ever  quarried 
The  largest  of  the  famous  monoliths  of  antiquity  was  only  105  feel  long. 

In  Sacramento  County  a  paid  canvasser  has  been  placed  in  the  Geld  to  stimn- 
late  interest  in  a  World's  Fair  exhibit  and  to  make  a  comparative  house-to-house 
canvass  of  the  county  From  plans  already  matured  Sacramento  County  expects  to 
raise  from  f  16,000  to  $30,000  for  an  exhibit.  Tliis,  however,  will  include  the  $7,500 
which  the  Supervisom  are  allowed  by  law  to  appropriate. 
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Kkrn  County  is  prepariii)^  a  separate  exhibit  of  minerals  for  its  county  display 
in  the  California  Huildin^  at  Chicago.  Several  valuable  specimens  have  already 
been  secured. 

Mii»s  Faustina  lU'TLKK.  who  has  char>(e  of  the  wildflower  exhibit  for  the 
WorM's  Columbian  Kxj)ositicin,  will  start  next  week  for  Kin|a^*s  river  canyon,  in 
Fresno  County,  where  the  floral  season  is  just  openin|<.  She  goes  to  secure  some 
rare  varieties  of  the  lily  family,  and  many  other  flowers  mentioned  by  John  Muir. 
Her  task  is  to  paint  as  tnany  of  the  California  wildflowers  as  possible,  and  also  to 
have  as  many  growing  in  and  around  the  California  Building  at  Chicago  as  will 
bloom  there.  She  asks  the  assistance  of  flower  lovers  throughout  the  State  in 
making  her  colUction  cotnplete. 

Professor  J  AMKS  L.  Lockwood,  of  Chicago,  is  in  the  northern  counties  of 
this  State  prospecting  for  Pacific  Coast  stones,  minerals,  fossils  and  curios.  He  is 
preparing  a  collection  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  and  is  so  desirous  of 
s'jcuring  rare  specimeiis  that  he  is  oflertng  to  j)ay  handsomely  for  any  information 
for  the  location  of  valuable  curios,  etc. 

Thk  State  of  Ohio  will  have  at  the  World's  Fair  an  exhibition  of  all  the  trees 
native  to  that  State,  with  a  cn)ss  section  of  a  trunk,  a  |K)lished  slab,  a  portio'n  of 
the  bark  and  a  slab  in  the  rough,  mtmnted  by  twigs,  leaves,  flowers  or  fruit. 

CoMMKNTiNC.  editorially  the  Los  Angeles  Times  uses  the  following  pertinent 
words:  "  There  is  a  very  general  impression  and  probably  a  well  founded  one  that 
after  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  there  will  be  the  heaviest  immigration  that  Cali- 
fornia has  seen  siiue  the  days  of  gold.  If  we  make  anything  like  a  proper  showing 
at  the  World's  Fair  we  may  certainly  look  for  such  a  result." 

Thk  State  of  New  York  is  arranging  as  a  part  of  its  World's  Fair  exhibit  a  re- 
lief m  ip  of  the  Stat.',  tlu-  dimensions  of  which,  42  by  34  feet,  will  give  a  scale  of  a 
mile  to  the  in  h.  Tlie  m.ip  will  b-  placed  outside  ofthi*  State  Building.  The  idea  is  to 
give  in  relief  the  principal  topographic  features  of  the  State,  such  as  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  Hudson  River,  principal  lakes  and  the  Krie  Canal. 

A  Kl'RKKA  newspa])er  states  that  a  number  of  hiinl>ermen  in  Huralx)ldt  Countv 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  in  which  they  propose  to  make  special  personal 
exhibits  of  th.'ir  lumbv-r  mills  and  manufactures. 

A  KHi.iHF  map  showing  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo,  .Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cru/. 
counties,  Cal..  is  being  prepared  at  an  expense  of  >io,0(K)  for  exhibition  at  the  Fair. 

Tin:  gt'iuTal  tint  of  the  World's  Fair  buiMings  will  be  pale  ivory.  Several  (jf 
them,  howcvtr.  will  show  modification  of  that  color. 

LiHiiRiA.  tht'  lugro  republic,  has  accepted  the  invitation  to  participate  in  the 
Ivxposition.  I'orty-five  nations  and  thirty-one  colonies  and  provinces  have  now 
accepted,  and  tlu-  aggrtgatt-  of  their  a])proi)riations,  with  thirty  yet   to  hear   from, 

is  .*4,646.St^5. 

As  evidtiicf  of  the  great  and  wi<lespread  interest  abroad  taken  in  the  World's 
Fair  it  is  announccil  that  more  than  half  of  the  mail  now  being  receivetl  by  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  is  in  relation  to  it. 
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K  Odds  and  Ends.  H 

P  We  are  fond  of  saying  scliolarsliip  should  be  a  requisite  of  tbefl 
teacher — and  one  of  the  firal  requisites— this  is  well  ;  but  when  thefl 
average  schoolbourd  give^  to  its  applicants  such  questions  as  the  fol-^fl 
lowing,  is  l!ie  srliolurshi/ioi  llie  applicant  tested  ?  Or  is  the  applicantfl 
forced  to  prove  whether  or  not  he  is  a  well-crammed  knowledge-box  ?9 

Name  the  longest  river  in  the  world  ;  [he  highest  mountain  ;  the>1 
largest  city.  I 

Name  iu  order  the  Presidents  of  the  tlnited  States  ;  the  battles  ofil 

Revolution,  etc.,  etc,  ■ 

How  deep  must  I  make  nij'  coal  bin,  which  is  twenty-one  feetM 
long  and  six  feet  wide,  in  order  that  it  may  hold,  when  even  full,  SiS 
bushels  of  wheat  ?  H 

From  the  records  of  Vale  College  during  the  past  eight  years  it  i^| 
shown  that  the  uun-smokers  were  twenty  per  ceut.  taller  thau  thcA 
smokers,  twenty-five  per  cent,  heavier,  and  had  sixty-six  per  cent.  H 
more  lung  capacity.  In  the  last  graduating  class  at  Amherst  College,il 
the  non-smokers  have  gained  in  weight  twenty-four  per  cent,  over  thfrB 
smokers  ;  in  height  thirty-seven  per  cent. ;  iu  chest  girth  forty-lwo  perfl 
cent.;  and  in  lung  capacity,  eight  and  thirty-six  hundredths  cubic  I 
inches. —  IVesUm  Medical  Reporter.  1 

It  was  a  joke  on  a  certain  school  teacher  in  Pennsylvania  that  I 
in  October,  1.S87,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  I 
Salem.  Mass.,  asking  for  his  autograph  for  author's  day.  It  was  a  I 
greater  joke  on  the  postmaster  at  Salem  that,  after  remaining  in  the  I 
postofflce  the  usual  time,  the  letter  was  forwarded  to  Houghton.  Mif- I 
fliu  8e  Co.,  with  request  lo  forward.  It  now  hangs  in  the  office  of  thctfl 
latter.  I 

"  A  CYNIC  is  a  man  who  is  tired  of  the  world,  is  he  not  ?"  thefl 
young  language  student  asked.  "  No,  no,  my  child,"  replied  tbed 
knowing  tutor.     "A  cynic  is  a  man  of  whom  the  world  is  tired."  I 

Little  Four-Year-Old—"  Mamma,  we  had  a  bootiful  time  at  I 
school,  .singing,  after  we  had  said  our  '  a  b  c's."  "  What  did  yoo,  1 
sing,  my  dear  ?"  "  Ye  Christian  heroes,  go  for  Blaine  ;"  and  "  Wlier^  1 
oh,  where  are  the  three  blue  children."  ^ 

To  THR  Point.— It  was  a  verj-  warm  day  in  the  latter  part  ofjl 
May;  a  second  grade  was  being  examined.  Question — What  do  yoiaH 
place  after  a  que.'^tion  sentence?     Ans. — A  perspiration  point!  ■ 
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The  Bakersfleld  School  House. 


We  present  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  a  view  of  the  new 
school  building  at  Bakersfield,  from  the  design  of  B.  McDoiigall  &  Son, 
of  San  Francisco  and  Bakersfield,  architects,  whose  superior  work 
calls  for  more  than  passing  recognition. 

The  style  of  architecture  of  this  imposing  building  tends  towards 
the  Romanesque.  The  material  is  brick,  with  cement  trimmings  and 
ornaments.  The  most  striking  features  of  the  exterior  are  the  well 
proportioned  tower,  which  will  be  used  to  accommodate  the  bell  and  as 
an  observatory,  and  the  two  massive  arched  entrances  in  the  front. 
There  are  also  two  entrances  in  the  rear,  which  open  into  the  spacious 
yard,  where  ever\' thing  has  been  arranged  in  the  best  manner  to  meet 
the  requirements  necessary  to  make  a  model  school  yard. 

The  basement  is  ten  feet  in  the  clear,  with  rooms  for  janitor,  fuel 
and  the  hot  water  heater — one  of  the  most  improved  systems  in  use, 
thoroughly  ventilated.  The  entire  floor  is  of  bituminous  rock,  and 
with  the  abundant  light  and  ample  space  may  be  utilized  for  a  plaj^- 
ground  or  gymnasium.  To  the  first  floor  there  are  four  entrances  as 
noted  above,  so  arranged  as  to  vacate  the  building  in  case  of  fire, 
speedily  and  with  safety.  On  this  floor  there  are  four  large  class 
rooms,  each  having  two  entrances  from  the  hall — one  direct,  and  the 
other  leading  through  a  hat  and  cloak  room.  Each  class  room  is  also 
provided  with  a  teacher's  room  containing  washstand. 

Double  stairways  lead  from  the  si)acious  hall  and  corridors  of  the 
first  stor}'  to  the  floor  above.  On  this  floor  there  are  also  four  large 
class  rooms,  each  with  hat  and  coat  room  and  teacher's  room,  as  be- 
low.    On  this  floor  there  is  also  a  liljrary  room. 

All  the  plumbing  and  sanitary-  appliances,  with  the  exception  of 
that  necessary  for  the  wash  l^asins  and  a  drinking  fount  on  each  floor, 
are  located  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  building,  thus  incurring  none  of 
the  dangers  that  may  arise  from  sewer  gas  or  faulty  fixtures.  The 
most  careful  attention  has  been  j^aid  to  the  proper  ventilation  of  the 
building  by  the  most  practical  methods.  Each  class  room  is  provided 
with  two  register  plate  ventilators  of  the  most  approved  pattern  for 
the  ingress  of  fresh  air.  Ventilating  flues  from  all  the  rooms  connect 
with  a  central  shaft  extending  to  the  ventilating  tower  on  the  roof, 
the  current  in  the  shaft  being  maintained  by  heat  supplied  from  the 
heater  in  the  basement. 
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Abundant  light  is  introduced  into  each  room  and  distributed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cause  no  inconvenience  or  injurious  effects  upon 
the  vision  of  either  teacher  or  pupils. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  practical  systems  of  steam  heating 
has  been  introduced,  each  room  being  supplied  with  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  of  coil  surface,  the  radiators  being  placed  under  windows,  to 
aid  in  the  ventilation.  Each  class  room  is  supplied  with  abundant 
blackboard  space. 

In  lact  this  building,  in  all  its  appointments,  niaj'  be  classed  as 
one  of  the  most  complete  school  buildings  in  the  State,  and  is  a  fitting 
exponent  of  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  the  community  in  which 
it  is  located.  The  work  is  nearing  completion,  and  the  building  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  before  the  opening  of  the  next  term  of  school. 

B.  McDougall  &  Son,  whose  genius  has  presided  over  this  work, 
have  had  charge  of  many  important  buildings  in  San  Diego,  Bakers- 
field,  and  in  and  about  San  Francisco,  where  their  main  office  is  con- 
ducted b}'^  the  oldest  branch  of  the  firm,  under  the  direct  management 
of  C.  C.  McDougall,  330  Pine  street.  At  Bakersfield  the  interests  of 
the  branch  office  are  conducted  by  B.  G.  McDougall. 


LIBRARY  TABLE. 


BOOKS    AND    MAGAZINIC    NOTKS. 

Thk  widely  expected  papers  by  St.  George  Mivart,  the  leading  Christian  evo- 
lutionist, u])on  the  Darwinian  theory,  will  be  ^)egiin  in  the  June  numf^er  of  the 
Costnopoiiiafi. 

Maxim,  the  inventor  of  the  Maxim  gun,  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  in- 
ventors, explains  in  the  June  Cosmopolitan  how  it  is  possible  to  build  M^nthout  fur- 
ther discussion  a  flying  machine  which  will  travel  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of 
ifx)  miles  per  hour  ;  this  without  the  aid  of  any  gas. 

Thic  .{thxntic  Movthly  for  June  has  in  it  a  paper  of  great  value  to  teachers  and 
to  all  i)ersons  who  are  interested  in  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  our  day — the 
negro  question.  This  is  the  article  by  William  T.  Harris,  LL,  D.,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  entitled  "  The  Education  of  the  Negro." 

Thic  representative  character  of  the  North  American  Review  is  again  indi- 
cate«l  by  the  symi)osium  which  is  announced  for  ])ublication  in  the  June  number. 
One  subject  is,  "The  Harrison  Administration,"  and  the  participants  in  the  discus- 
sit>n  are  Senator  Dawes  of  Massachusetts,  vSenator  Dolph  of  Oregon,  and  Senator 
Colquitt  of  Georgia.  Other  articles  are  :  •'  The  Perils  of  Re-electing  Presidents  ;"' 
"The  Rule  of  the  Gold  Kings  ;"   "  Modern  Revolutions  and  Their  Results ;"  etc. 

BrsiN'Hss  Book-Kkkping  :  single  and  double  entry.  For  high  schools, 
academies   and  common   schools.     By    George   E.   Gay,    Principal  of  the  High 
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acbool.  Hatdcu,   Mass.     Rfatly  May,  1S91.     This  book  is  so  arranged  Ibat  pupils 
may  take  a  short,  a  inediiini  or  n  Full  course  of  instruction  nnd  practice  in  this  Jm- 
portanl  art     The  principles  are  staled  fully  and  «-ith  the  greatest  clearuess.     The    | 
forms  have  beeu  selected  from  those  in   use   by  the  best  book-keeper*  of  Boston    I 
and  New  York.     The  examples  are  varied  and  interesting.     The  arratigeinenl  and 
treatment  of  the  various  topes  are  scientific.     Blanks,  money  and  merchandise  ' 
will  be  provided. 

Business  Book- Keeping.     Grammar  school  edition   (single  enln)  now  ready.    ' 
Intruduction  price,  66  cents.     Ginii  &  CcDipany,  Publishers. 

SKLECTIox.s  for  Memorizing.  For  Primary,  Grammar  and  High  school 
grades.  Compiled  by  Snpt.  Sherman  Williams,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,and  Supt.  L, 
C.  Foster,  lUiuca,  N.  Y. 

It  is  now  commonly  believed  that  selections  should  be  memorized  in  the  vari- 
ous grades  in  schools,  and  that  the  selections  should  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
leacliing  of  patriotism  and   ^ooA  morals,  as  well  as  the  committing  of  selections 


from  Knglish  literature  that 
liook  aims  to  meet  that  want. 
carefully  made  and  well  graded. 
Am  interesting  fact,  and  o 
Alejandro  Ybarra, 
kuown  among  his  countrymen  as 


■1!  worth  knowing  and  remembering.    This  \ 

is  small  and   inexpensive  ; 
jinu  &  Company,  Publisher 

perhaps  not  generally  known,  is  that  General  | 

id  of  one  of  the  Vene^.uelan  armies  and  who  is  ] 

The  Schoolmaster,"  is  the  author  of  a  very  pop-  I 


ular  Method  for  Learning  Spanish,  publuihed  by  D.  C.  Heath  Jt  Co..  Boston.  The  | 
book,  which  is  highly  commended  by  the  Spanish  Academy  and  by  leading  Span- 
ish scholars,  was  written  during  General  Vbarra's  long  residence  in  Boston,  where 
he  is  well  known  in  business  and  social  circles. 
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of  aoylhiui:  lajuriou! 
•500 


■nyone  who  csn   show   ihc  •Uiy.u*fllV«*-tt  ft**>*L    I?.^",  ,.'„,,'^„*„i„Sr''' 
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I>rice  }s  centa. 

MRS,   HARRISON,    American   Beauty   Doctor, 

ii-ho  aho  lie.ih  /.«,AV'(/ri.    a!J  hlauislie!  or   df/rds  of  J 
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Daviks'  Nkw  Ki.kmkntary  Ai.r.EBRA.  A  neat  little  volume ;  clear  in  its  defi- 
nitions. The  subject  developed  by  easy  and  plain  gradation  ;  happy  in  its  selec- 
tion of  problems  for  statement  and  solution.  A  decidedly  good  text  book  for  the 
higher  grades  of  a  grammar  school  and  the  junior  high  school  year.  American 
Book  Company.     See  ad. 

A  STrDKNT.s'  Edition  or  thk  Agk  ok  Faulk.  On  the  l)a.sis  of  Bullfinch's 
Age  of  Fable  (1855).  Adapted  to  school  use  and  to  the  needs  of  beginners  in 
English  literature  and  in  the  classics,  in  part  re-written  ;  accompanied  by  inter- 
pretative and  illustrative  notes.  By  Charles  Mills  Galley,  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  I'niversity  of  California,  and  formerly  Assistant- 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan.     In  Preparation. 

A  Song  of  Livk.  By  Margaret  Warner  Morley.  Handsomely  and  gener- 
ously illustrated.  A  unique  and  charming  little  volume  on  Natural  History.  It 
treats  of  F'lowers — Fishes — Frogs — Birds — The  End  and  the  Beginning — The 
World's  Cradle.  Large  type,  wide  margin.  A  book  once  taken  in  hand  you  will 
want  to  read  through,  with  constantly  growing  interest.  Boards  of  Education 
should  put  it  on  their  list.  Teachers  should  purchase  it.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

Business  Notes. 


Boards  of  School  Trustees  are  reminded  that  through  the  California  League 
Teachers'  Bureau  they  can  command  the  services  of  some  of  the  best  teaching 
talent  in  the  educational  field.  (»reat  care  taken  to  select  able  teachers  for  posi- 
tions we  are   asked   to  fill.     Teachers  should  remember  that  more  positions  are 

eoples  J^ome  pavings 

805    Market   Street,    Flood  Building,    San  Francisco. 

organized  may,  1888. 

Guaranteed  Capital •i»ooo,ooo.oo 

I'aid-up  Capital 33J*3JJ-JJ 

HurpluH  rroiltH 45,000.00 

orKiciCKS  : 

CoM'Mius  W.vTKKHOUSK.  President;  I*.  V.  McDoN.\i,D,  Vice-President; 

J.  E.  1'arnim,  vSecrctary  and  :vianaj.jer  ;      Dorn  ^:  Dorn,  Attornej-s. 

DIRKCTOR.S  : 

Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald,  Geo.  I).  Toy.    I).  S.  D(.rn.   R.  D.  Robbins,   F.  V.  McDonald, 

Jos('])h  Wiiiterbuni,         Columbus  Waterhouse. 

This  baiil^  ifcfivcs  ^avitijjs  deposit-^  <Jti  term  or  ordiiiarv  account,  in  sums  of  one  dollar  and 
upwcmls.  hit  tist  ftjui  ftoin  datr  of  (iij-..^!t.  sphiu  uuaHy.  •>>  t  trditt'd  to  the  account.  Children 
and  married  wotncn  ma>  d'.jxoil  muiicv  ■<nhjcct  to  their  own  contml. 

rh<-  tiv«-  1  Lilt  ^'tamp  •^ystim  in  \i>e  in  connection  witli  lhi>  bank. 

Tliis  hajik  aNo  lia*-  connciird  with  it  a  Ttn'^t  I)t  parljncnt.  anthuri/.inj;  it  to  act  as  trustee  for 
executor-.  adniiin.^trator».  and  coi  ])oi  ation.s 

'riii:  S.\i  1.  I>i  i-osrr  I)i  !•  vk  i  mlnt  i.>»  a  "iix-cial  feature  of  this  bank.  Safes  to  rent  by  the 
niontli  or  >  eat  from  >i. 00  to  ".-^  <>,  ptr  annum.  I.aij.;e  \anll  for  the  storage  of  trunks,  chests, 
bo.xes  and  vabiaMc^  of  cveiy  description. 

I'or  tin  I  onveinetu  e  «jt  tn-iomci  -  we  receiv  coinmei  cial  depo-it>.  make  collections,  i.<sue 
local  and  foreii^^n  exclian^e    Ai:co\nit'«of  corpoi  ation->.  firms  and  individnals  respectfully  solicited. 

Money  h>  I.o.an  on  Ri;.\l  Ivsr.xri    .\ni)  .\j'rKovi,i)  l'om..\tkr.\l  Security. 
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filled  by  liurcaus  in  June,  July  aad  Auj^ist  tliaii  iluriu)>  t1ii;iiiue  rfui.-iimng  months 
of  Hie  year.  The  National  Lea)^«  of  Stale  Teacliers'  Bureau!',  willi  a  local 
branch  office  in  each  State  atiil  territun-,  lias  txteiiaive  palronaj^  oti  account  of  itR 
superior  plan  ami  efficient  work.  RegLstrat!oa  in  any  State  branch  secures  enroll- 
ment in  all  and  tlieaid  orench.  Send  for  new  illustrated  circnlars  and  enroll  in 
the  Caltfomin  hraiiclt  of  the  League,     A.  Meghan,  State  Manager, Oakland,  Cnli- 


Thk  World's  Coi.i'wbian  Ivxi-ositius.  Send  50  cents  to  Bond  &  Co.,  576 
Rookery,  Chicago,  and  yon  will  receive,  (i;>slpaiil,  a  four  Innidretl  page  advance 
guide  to  the  Exposition,  with  elegant  en^^ravings  of  the  grouinls  i<u<l  buildings, 
portraits  of  its  leading  spirits,  and  a  map  of  tile  City  <if  Chicngo;  all  of  tbc  rules 
Koveriiing  the  exposition  and  exhibitors,  and  all  infiirtnatiun  that  can  lie  given  out 
in  advance  of  its  opening.  Also  other  engravinjis  and  printed  information  will  1k- 
sent  you  as  published.  It  will  be  a  very  vnlnible  book  anil  every  pereon  should 
secure  a  copy. 

The' well  known  finn  of  book  publishers,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  began  busines.t 
six  yean  ago  with  a  %-ery  few  books.  Their  pres  es  have  lurne<l  out  on  the  aver- 
age a  brond  new  work  every  week  of  llie  s  x  years,  and  now  their  complete  cata- 
logue lists  tnore  than  3110  different  publications,  and  their  announcements  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  list  of  good  liooks  that  are  to  follow- 
U'itbout  casting  rr flections  upon  any  other  publishers,  we  may  say  that  many  of  the 
liest  text  liooks  now  in  use  ure  publishe<l  by  this  house.  The  firm  bos  large  braucli 
bouses  at  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Humphreys'  Veterinary  Specifics  arc  iiow  useil  on  the  stock  farm  of  Gov- 
ernor Stanfonl.  the  home  of  SunoJ,  Arioii,  rahi  Alto,  t-Ic.  This  completes  the 
list  of  promiiteiit  stock  owliers  who  ha\e  adople<l  the  use  of  Humphreys'  Veter- 
inary Specifics, 

When  sulfering  from  malaria  or  bilious  fever,  don't  wreck  yonr  health  with 
HUinine  or  other  nauseous  drugs.  Himiphreys' Sliecifics  Nos,  10  and  ]6  effect  a 
speedy  and  permanent  cure. 

TllK  S.  V.  CnHONltl.K  ,iNi)  TllK  liuiTT.AXlL-.*- The  enterprise  of  the  San 
Francisci)  Chronicle  in  placing  witliin  the  means  of  Ihe  general  public  an  edition 
of  the  Encyclopedia  iirittanica  is  most  ooninitndablc.  There  are  thousimds  of  in- 
dividuals and  fimiilies  in  this  Stale  who  linve  long  desired  to  own  such  a  valindile 
work,  but  on  acccmnt  of  the  great  ciffit  heretofore,  have  lioiiglit  less  ilisir.ible  ency- 


Tbe  Califoroia  Lfagne  Teachers'  Bureau. 

This  Sl:itc  Burxan  is  a  niemlier  of 


ReKl"ler  To- 
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clopedias  or  bought  none,  hoping  by  some  chance  or  tinder  improved  fortune  to 
be  able  to  secure  the  coveted  books.  The  Chronicle  has  more  than  met  the  in- 
telligent public  half-way  in  this  matter.  Its  offer  to  send  the  first  volume  to  per- 
sons for  careful  examination  and  the  exhibit  of  the  entire  set  for  inspectiou  in  a 
number  of  places  in  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  demonstrate  its  fair- 
ness in  the  enterprise,  and  its  confidence  in  the  books  The  low  monthly  payment 
required,  to  say  nothing  of  the  small  total  cost,  will  persuade  hundreds  having  but 
a  small  income,  to  purchase. 

Every  school  district  in  the  State  having  grammar  grade  pupils  should  avail 
itself  of  this  opportunity.  It  need  not  hesitate  about  the  value  of  this  edition 
when  such  eminent  scholars  and  school  men  as  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of 
the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  and  John  Swett,  Supt.  of  Schools,  San  Fran- 
cisco, indorse  the  plan  an<l  the  books.  Readers  of  the  Chronicle  will  observe  that 
the  time  during  which  this  offer  is  available  is  limited.         See  ad.  in  May  Journal. 

No  teachers'  lil.>rary  is  complete  without  the  "Memory  and  Thought*'  man- 
uals published  by  James  P,  Downs,  243  Broadway,  New  York.  California  teach- 
ers who  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  to  read  these  valuable 
works,  should  c(.)nsult  our  advertising  pages  and  write  to  the  publisher  at  once. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  the  advertising  patronage  the  Journai.  is  receiving,  and 
we  know  that  the  many  thousands  of  readers  which  our  increased  circulation  and 
improved  Joi-rnai.  have  given  us  will  find  much  to  interest  and  profit  them  in  the 
various  anuouncenieuts  contained  in  our  advertising  departments. 

I  ])c?lieve  ill  giving  a  boy  a  chance  to  absorb  all  the  knowledge  he 
can  ;  ))iit  I  don't  believe  in  wasting  a  $5,cxx:)  education  on  a  fifty-cent 
boy. — William  Mildoon. 

An  i:vk  that  is  swift  to  recognize  the  difference  in  leaves  will  be 
equally  swift  to  recognize  the  form  of  a  word. — Margaret  G.  Hood, 
Pacific  Grove,  California. 

AAThy  should  Teachers  ''""'  '^' no}'!^^"^'' 

\.     BPCQUSP  "*'  iiiMti  (MI)  slainl  \\'v^\\   in  any  profession   wlio  is  not  familiar  with 

if  liist<»ry  an<l  litiraturf . 
2.     BeC8US6  i'  -avts  titn'-  whirh  nii^ht  Ixr  \v:(>^UmI  in  trying  cxpcriiueuts  that  have 

alirady  In. t  n  tru-il  atnl  fouml  n-4cU-s<. 

Goo  i  POSilionS  '"*^"  t'<J^ily  ^tcniftl  l»y  t«.-aclu'r>»  win*  have  mastered  the  folIowin{f  hooks  : 
Cotn/>:i\rt''\  //i^t'Tv  nf  lrdi.ii:oi;\ .      '  flic  ln-^t  ami  nn>*«t  t"«)nii)rchi.-nNivc  history  of  Kducation 

in   Iviinli-h.' ?i  75 

^  >»/;//>,/ i/v  ■  V  Ij\lun\s  i»i    /fit  him:.-  '  The  l>e»;t  Ix^ok  in  ex  i.sitncc  on  the  theory  and  practice 

«jr  lvl»ic-alit)n  ■'    .' I  75 

Raiii'\t.>,  k' ^  fi.ifw  in  I'.iiu.^jlio  1        Ii   will   prove   a   rare 'Hnil' to  teachers  who  are  seeking 

to  ^jroutiil  tli'.  in-elvc"^  in  llie  philosopliy  of  tlu-ir  art  '" o  75 

A'o.v.v  ■,/;/■  V  J:m:i, .     '  IVihajis  the  \w><\.  intliuntuil  l>«»ok  ever  written  on  the  Aifbject  of  Edu- 

/V.>AjA»:/,/',^  /,/■.'//./»•,/  ,/»/,/  t,,'iti  mil'       'If  wt  excipt    ICmih"  only.  n(»  more  important  ediica- 

tioiial  lunik  has  app«ar(  il    t*'  :i  ct-nlurv  ami  a  halt,  than    Leonard  and  (fertrude.'  "...  o  90 

AVmw//!// .1  Mrth.ul  in  fdui'itiou.   -■Tile  most  iin]»ortant  pe(la>;<ijiical  work  ever  written." i  50 

.\t-u-  /i.>'m.  .^  \, //'.'/  //i:'."'.'' .  .\lria«l\  in  n-r  in  the  Itrailiiij^  trainiiijjf  coUeRes  in  Hnf^land....  o  75 
/'fdarm  -'^  /•'...  ;//.?/.^  nf  .1/.///",/-    •  It  ha^  as  nuicli  .^onml   thon^ht   to  the  square  inch  as 

anvtliin^  in  prihi^'iftjics.' o  65 

Si.Ni)  I'M  01  k  i'M  vi.iM.ii     VM)  Lisi   or  rKi».\<.(><;ic.Ai>  WOKKS. 

D.  G.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

WeHterii  .iKciicy,  86  '^'iibasti  Ave.,  CtilcaKO* 


THE  J.  DEWING  COMPANY, 

Pnblishers,  Manufacturers  .^^  School  Furnishers 


ALL   THAT   SCHOOLS    BUV 

AT  THE  LOWKST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 

Best  School  Desk  in  the  World, , 

THE  IMPROVED  AI^TOMATIC. 

_Best  Te&cherB'  Desks  and  Chairs 

Newest  and  Best  Wall  Maps 

Fullest  Line  of  Useful  Charts. 

Most  Useful  and  Durable  Apparatus- 

Library  Books  in  Serviceable  Bmdinga.J 

s  ailopttil  liy  Slate,  County  and  City^ 
Send  Oriltrs  enrly.     Sat  is  (action  guaninteet 

THE   J.    DEWING    COMPANY, 


81.I  Market  Street, 


Francisco,  Cal. 


lExhausiion 

Horstord's  Acid  Pliospliate,  j 

ill  iiieiiliil  ami  iiiTvu^ih  I'xIiiKibUoii. 

Overwurknl  men  aiiil.woiiicii,tlit  iiervnui^  J 
iv<>nknnddeb1tili>leil,  will  lind  in  tliv  Add  I 
I'li'Mpliute  H  niiMl  aj^rreuUi'.  eruteriil  and  1 
Iiurni1e8!>  atiniulant,  giving  renewal  mrength  J 
anil  vigor  lo  llie  entire  ayHloui. 


JOHN    F.    LYONS 


•'((^1  Hfler  bmlntw  houn  m  bis  Realiltix 
II  Fmnciaco.    Telcphoiio  Station,  Fine  al 


STUDY.  LATIN  and  GREEK 

at  sight,  "s<.  Ihe  "INTERLIN 
EAR      CLASSICS."    ^ampl 


111  oidcrs.  wliolcHale  or  relRil.  10 

ni  BUi:  »  TiTlir  Co.,  710  SruliriT,  C 


Dr.  Kdwin  t'.  WyfY.,  t'orttRnil,  Me.,  nni  ■ 
'  1  li»ve  u»eil  it  In  my  own  cMae  wlii-n  siitfet^^ 
Hg  fnini  iii^rTdiis  vilniiiHliiin,  with  »;ratify'^3 
nj5  TMultB.  I  linvr  prescribed  it  for  mnn;^ 
nf  the  varlouH  forma  of  nerToim  i)ebilit;v>C 
t  li»«  never  fdiled  to  ifo  good," 
Df-scrlptlve  Pannphlet  Free. 
RVHFORD  CmmiCAL  WOHHS.  PfiOVIDfHCE.  H.  t.  \ 
are  nf  i-TiletiiiiicH  ami  linlintJuns. 
■•.—he  Hurcllie  won)  "Ht.r^rnnl's"  i»  i 
\»M.  All  oiln'iN  arc  Bpurioue.-! 
Never  «olcl  in  hiilk. 


HUMPHREVS'SPECIFICNo.  10 


MRS. HARRISON  REMOVES 
SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 


|||IER«AM0»IL  FdUCAIION  S^' 


D.  APPLCTON  «  CO,  Publishers. 

1.  3,  it  0  HuiiJ  slreM.  Npw  Yurh. 


Get  the  Best  Binder. 


Adopted  by  Vale 


CiJVKR  rn  (iKFii  I!.        Agents  Wanted. 

U.  H.  BALLMD, 
$B00,000 


SMITHS' 

CA.SH: 

STORE 

416-4x8  FKONX  STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
The  Largest   Dealers  in  Family  SappKea. 

CAMPERS' i^    I 
^1  OUTFITS. 

Spkcial  Arr.vngkmknts  c 

EE  MADK  FOB  DELIVERV  AT 
THE  C.\MP — EVEBVTHINc;. 

Tents— al  <Ii&counl  off  list 

Cots,  each (l  e 

Camp  Stools,  each 

IlaiumoclcB,  all  kinds,  from 

Ihittec  case,  holdi  two-pound  roll 
Mosquito  netting,  Hiiy  color,  piece 

Letoon  SBgHr,  "S.  C.  S." 

Ruhach,  per  pound- », 

Rope,  ninety  feet _, 

Best  soup,  three  pound  tins -. 

Maj;;^  bouUiou,  thiee  ounces 

Delicious  piiienpple »..      i$  ■' 

I'eachea,  home  packed — ^ 

Corned  l>ecf,  twci  pounds 

Sardines,  American — 

SBnlines,  French 

DON'T  OVERLOOK. 

iliirden  Hnise.  mill  cimplinKs,  from  5.^^ 
Window  ScrecninR,  per  sijuare  fool.  I " ' 
Wire  Nelling,  gBlvmiiicd,  in  bales  of  i,, 

feet,  any  widlli,  per  square  foot,  a,  a^ 

and  3  rents.    A  ilisicount  of  65  p 

oa   lA&t  item  in  Italc  lots  and 

cent,  in  five  hule  hits,  chsIi. 

Anb-  ^"^   f"l'  '""'    complete   listT 
ftSK   AOdress  a«  above- 

-^S  'T  Will 


cmkono  keward  cards.' 

TaiHtiBwa  BoduvU.  VaHfH^  Sblelda.  JuT«ujJefi| 
l«MtB,  OtHeant;,  Scvnea.  View*,  sirda.  Ba>U«nu. 
■iMa.  AalmalJ.  BucterfliH.  Bllppen.  Anclior*.  Ac. ' 
FMsHtDr  IS  card*.  «■•  ax4u  liuilieB  ec:-3S'za>i'  , 
ii?-^'."'*  .^5?*™*^>5^^«?4  80c-6Mlt7S 
tOc-  All  snnr  Bawud  Gift  Cuds  no  iwo  tfUka. '  F 


fj  "fouc'h  a^'ccT' 


breK",  p 


TEACHERS'  WORLD] 

A  JMmiil  of  MetKodi,  Aids  and  Deokts. 


Price 


Monthly. 


L-rge  Quarts.    Illuitratc 

ligh  ,  pmctlcat  jonma]  is  Glled  In 
wilh  helpful  siipgeBlions  and  uiaili' 
school-roam  matecial.  Kstcblished  only  twu' 
ycarSi.  ;ct  hai  aciTcttlaUon  of  25,000  copies,! 
ftnil  b  tapidly  E'0"'i"g-  VVhy?  Because  IheP 
above  lines  desciibe  11  exaclly,  and  icachcisG 
like  it  and  caDunend  it  to  Iheit  friends.r 
Send  a  |>os  at  caic'.  request  lor  a  | 

FREE  SAMPLE  COPT. 

Add,;.,    BEMIS  PUB.  CO., 

13   AsTCrK    I'LACK,    NEW    YoRK., 


A  Summer  TraliiinK  Scliool   for  Teachers. 

Ghautauqua  School  of  ]^ethodS, 

Pacific  Grove,  Monterey  Co.,  Cal. 

^jnne  l^OHi  h  jul'ij  I3fft.  X$<.n. 

WILL  S.  MONROE,  Superiutendeut  of  Schools,  Pasadena> 

MISS  MARGARET  E.  SCHALI.EXIIKRGER. 

PHILIP   M.    FISHER, 

JOHN    DICKINSON. 

_.. is  department  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  pro  I'ldcs  a  coiirae  oriesaonsand 
Itcttires  calculated  to  interest  the  proj^ressive  teacher.  MethoiSs  of  teaching  the 
diiTereiit  bmnches  taught  in  the  public  schools,  the  history  of  education,  science, 
school  orgatiizatioii.  and  niiiid  studies  will  be  the  chief  sTihitcta  considered.  Tuition 
for  the  term,  five  dollars.     For  additional  inforuialiou,  nitiln-ss  the  iiinimKer. 

WILL  S.  MONROE.  Pasadena.  California. 


I 


Wonder.    #   Wonder. 

pew  Itotieltiee  in  gMiUinertj 

AT  THK 

fonder  3£a{,    ^hwer  and  ^eaider  Store, 

102-4.  iO^e.  1028   MARKET  ST., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

EPWORTH   HOUSE.  ^ 

paui  ihi;  door.    1037'..   Market  Street,  lovfr  9I«thadlBt  Boofe  Depository), 

MRS-  M.   E.  FENTRESS,  Proprihtrf_ss. 


$4.00 


ad    a   Hue    AMEh'IC.-lN   PLUCK   procures   a   fitst-class 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WITBIN  10(1  HOUBS.   No  Tsicher. 

.  K.  tttarkweallier  co.  SO  Siucat  St..  8u  rnacUec. 


Constant  improvement  has  characterized 
the   lii.ston-  of   the    Remington    Standard 
18    9   2  Typewriter. 

Mod6l  '^^^  "'^^^'  Model  pre.seiits  no  startling  nov- 

o(  tne  sltJ-  'i'"'  involves  no  radical  departure  from 

tile  priiioiples  of  construction  which  have 
been  approved  hy  20  year.s'  experience. 
'f"°^__.   _...  "^''^   chanKes   introduced  into  the   1892 

Model  represent  the  carefully  tested  results 
of  expert  study  of  various  points  deemed 
capable  of  iniproveineut. 

Old  users  of  the  Remington  will  find  ad- 
vantages \n  tlie  quality  of  the  work,  and 
11  as  convenience  of  operation. 
vill  soon  discover  that  the  1892 
iiicrease  the  prestige  of  the 


The 

8  9 : 

Model 

or  tne 

Remington 

Is  now 

on  the  Market- 


G.  G.  Wickson  &  Co.  standard  writing  machine 

3  g^  g  OF  the  world. 

Front  Street.  BRANCH  SIOHES  = 

S.  F.  Portlnnd,   141  Front  St. 

■J  ,.,rrfe-rri  LoB  Angeles-  346  N>  Main  St. 


J.    K.    PEIRSOL, 


HUES  C.  FRENCI, 


'attorney  at  law,  r,^i^Z\''°^,7.V"°^'' i 

'  Otiii'e;  in  Geary  St„  tian  Francisco.         ^ 

ROOUS  30  AND  31.  iHaiirs— JDIQ  iJdoil  1  104  Telcplioue  1( 

957  Broadway.        Oakland,  CalJ  sp^i"!  Attcuidt,  ioihj..^^ik^knti6e  Adj«sim« 


pANTEfil 

tteilh(^  GenlT^m^  or  Lady"'  NClTre"™™.*! 
tUailiriiT  fare  p«id°lo  0^'«  if  PtrjnKC^'  '^""'j' 

OlIilltlA       BuBinesB^institute. 

AnU-RN,   L- 
M.  W.  IVAICD.  B.  It. 


T:3r-::=r5j      h.  m.  lit  i  le.  i-mv-Ti  1  k^-^s*  ,« 
^Ql^jIpenmangbip.ElacutJon&ComnierclalBrischti 


FIELD  SEMINARY. 


"l-ropl'ie!!?: 


washihijToh  college  ,c 


BOOKKEEPINO 
Tboroughlj  Taugbt  Id  Six  Weelu  or  tn  ^ 
Unlimited  Course  Free.  ' 


Pomona  College,  ,,u,w\VfauV""."™<SS^ 

(EMONT  Cal.    Clfl-isicnl,      Lilcrnrj     and 
Teiichersart  reilieotfiilly  iiiviK-d  lo  tall  rhr'^l'ic^Tdrnr^'Rtst'V'^G  B"Li'«-"pt™RBv, 

system   of  teaching.     1   shall   also   take! ■ ■ 

pleasure  in  showing  them  my  rapid  tal-  Tf.i.Ei'HONR  No.  wii. 
culntioiis.     My  system  of  Addition  is  the  CoSmetfC  Surgery. 

finest  in  tile  world.  My  mail  course  is  ^p  ^p^  „  rTTDP 
very  thorough,  bend  a  ic.-stanip  for  Ihei  UK.  LrC'^J.  \j.  (jrE,KE,, 
liesl  interest  rnle  in  the  world,  ICorrectiou  of  Facial  or  Physical    Bleml 


S.  H,  TARR,  Expert  AccoaDtant, 


ishes  and  Defotmitiea  a  Specialty. 


I 

\ 


rThe  Library  of  American  Literature  sasS-^ 

ItMfll  piyyou  toilBj  cut  by  writing  to  C.  LWEBSTEBfc  CO.,  67  Fifth  Ave.,  Hew  Yorh.  U 


W.  T.  GARRATT&CO. 

BELL  AND  BRASS  FOUNDRY, 


Bells  for  Churches,  Schools.  Farms,  &o. 


Pumps,  IrtigatiOH  Machinei;^,  Iran  Pipe, 
Engineer f'  Suppiies. 

Sg,n  FraDClsco. 


Corner  FnmoDt  and  KatDma  Sts., 


■   fig 

^^^      Under     New    I 


J^Hghland  Spping^. 

LAKE  CO.,  CAL.,  \la  Pleta. 

Under  New  Maiiagemeiil.  Queen  of  American  Health  and 
Pleasure  Resorts.  This  Resort  has  uo  rival  in  Variety  and  Medicinal 
Properties  of  its  Mineral  Waters,  its  Invigorating  Batlis,  Climate,  or 
Scenery.  New  Cottages,  Swimming  Pond,  Electric  Light,  Telephony 
Bath  House,   Etc. 


■ .  Juki  Higrie^,  tan  V,  S.  A 


if  Barnes'  Popular  U.  S.  History 

j>.  By  Cb«  Authop  of  •■aafnss'  Bi>ial  Hiatony." 

^1  In  one  superb  royal  octavo  volume  of  672  po^es,    illustrnteil  with  a^ 

in:       wood    engravings,   iiiiil   steel  portmic  of   Wasliiii^jton.     Drought  down  \ 

StKj    Harrison's  adminUtralion. 

tus  »#-  AGHNTS  ARR  WANTED  all  o 

^  .      lat  book.     Complete  prospectus  *cnl  Ici  an 

c/2    I  Correspondence  solicited. 

p^    <     Prices:  Clotb,  93.50;  Sheep,  $5.00;  Half  Oalf  or  Morocco,  $6  00. 

ac  rull  Morocco  Gilt,  $8.00. 


I  Address  tilt  IHMishcis. 

[A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  751  Broadway,  New  Vork. 


TEACHERS  WANTEDsa.% 


,    AUTHENTIC  ^SIRD'S-EVE 

aA-MEB  H.  CAMPBEL.!.,  t^^..  I.: 


r 


Cheap  GoYermnent  Land 


■IX- 


HONEY  LAKE  VALLEY. 


[In  reply  to  many  inquiries  that  have  been  made  relating  to  the  land  in 
Honey  Lake  Valley',   the   following  letter  was  received   from   Mr.  R.  F. 
Thornton,  a  practical  farmer,  of  Hanford,  Tulare  County,  who  made  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  land,  and  was  requested  to  give  his  judgment  of    |^ 
the  same.] 


i 


Hanford,  Cal.,  May  12,   1892. 
Mr.  p.  M.  Fisher  : 

Dear   Sir: — As   requested,    I   send  you  a  few  Hues  about 

Honey  Lake  Valley.     I  found  affairs  at  Taylor's  Camp  better 

than  I  had  expected.     The  soil  resembles  in  every  respect  our 

best  Tulare  County  soil ;  the  same  here  being  worth  from  $100 

to  $400  per  acre.     There  are  two  kinds  of  soil  in  Honey  Lake 

Valley :    one    a     sandy  loam,    the    other    a  heavier   soil   of    a 

darker  color.     There  is   very   little   alkali   in    the   .soil.     In  my 

judgment  the  soil  is  first-class.     There  are  numerous  farms  along 

the  mountains,   irrigated  by  springs.     The  crops  are  good  and 

thrifty. 

The  Agents  do  business  in  an  honest  and  business-like  man- 
ner, as  far  as  I  can  .see. 

About   two- thirds   of   the   land   is   taken,  and    it   is   going    IS 

rapidly.     I  have  taken  160  acres.     Most  of  the  land  is  taken  by    3 

men  of  means.  ^ 

I  think  it  is  superior  to  any  other  place  I  have  been  for  a 

young  man  to  get  a  start  in  life. 

"  The  reservoir  and  ditches 'are  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as 

B    possible;  they  hope  to  finish  them  by  May  of  1893. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

B.  F.  THORNTON, 

Hanford,   Cal. 


a 


OKJGKKK 


I  The  Beautiful 


5- 


s 


Honey  Lake  Valley! 

IN I 

Lassen  County,  California,       > 


Now  invites  investors  and  liomeseekers  from  every- 
where. This  is  a  nionntain-walled  vallej'' of  a  quarter- 
million  acres,  one  hundred  thousand  of  which  are  now  J 
being  brought  under  irrigation  by  the  extensive  works 
of  the  Honev  Lake  Vallev  Land  and  Water  Co.  The 
land  belongs  to  the  Government,  and  can   be   acquired   J 

S    wiTHorr  RESIDENCK,  by  absentee  claimants.      It  is  as   2 
S  ... 

S    fine  as  the  finest  in  California. 

^  The  Water  Company  invite  you  to  use  your   citi- 

l  zen\s  right  to  a  farm  from  Uncle  Sam,  in  order  to  secure 
customers  for  the  water  they  will  have  to  sell,  and  offer 
LiBKRAL  IXDUCKMKNTS,  as  investigation  will  show. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  spknd  your  vacation 
in    HONEY   LAKE   VALLEY,   where   Mr.    F.    M. 
Shideler,  X'^ice-President  of  the  Company,  at  their  con- 
struction camp,  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  visitors   5 
evervthiniJ^  of  interest.  ** 

^  Write  for  information,  and  if  you  contemplate  going 

to  the  vallev,  for  a  card  of  introduction,  and  directions. 

FRED.  W.  LAKE,  Secretary,  s 

6  Flood  Building,  San  FranciSGO*  Cal.   S 


^ 


Summer  SErainmg  ^cfjool 

CORONADO    BBACH,    SAN     DIEOO, 
The  most  delightful  place  in  the  world  in  sumnu-'. 

-r.Jnly  im  to  Angnst  IGth,  1893.  ^^^. " — ^ 


Under  management  of  the  Sim  Diego  County  Board  of  Education. 
P.  M.  FISHER,  Conductor. 


HxPEh-SRS: — Ticket  of  admission  to  all  the  lectures  ami  classes,  (lo.oo.  Twen-- 
tj-five  cents  additional  will  secure  a  season  ticket  to  the  excellent  miiseuui  which 
b  a  great  attraction  to  the  place.  Board  at  Hotel  Jose[>bine  f  6  per  week,  two  in  a. 
room;  J7.  one  in  a  nxun.  Nowhere  in  the  State  can  teachers  spend  part  of  tlieir 
vacations  more  deliiilltriiUy  and  jirofitahly. 

^E  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA^ 

REVISED  EDITION  OF   1892. 


D,  MEAD  S  COMPANY,  „ 


The  BestReady-Reference  Cyclopaedia  in  the  English  Langnagj, 


AGENTS,  WHERU  CAN  VOU  FI?*0  GTrER  BVBIMK9B  t 

Subscription  Depaptment. 

H  St.,  lir    6,H  Ave.  ,tB  Bwotoli.y.   HtW   YOIIII. 


THE  VERY  BEST  WAYJ 

TO  HEAT^^=- 

ScHOOL     Building! 

IS  WITH    THE 

Backns  Hot  Water  Heater,' 


II  gives  a  pleasant  and  uiiifomi  ten 
perature  in  every  rodni. 

We  guarantee  j>erfecl  healing  with  uqj 
equaled  economy  of  fuel, 

Inquiries  solicited  and  estimates  fur- ' 
iiislied  for  heating  all  classes  of  building) 
by  Hot  Water  or  Hot  Air, 


H.  TAY  &  CO., 


6ix    to    6ao    Batter^'    f 

San   KrancTtaoo.  Cal. 


ii 

"A   Nali.».ul   IlFD^fHctiou    '-Hoh.Mh  Hitr"'-":/MU  L.  S.  Minntrrlg  frana 

Barnes'  Popular  U.  S.  History 

% 

By  tba   Hutbon  of  -Baxnaa-  Bniat  HI'tOPy," 

In  one  superb  roynl  octavo  volume  of  672  piiges.  illustrated  with  21 
wood  trngravtnti^,  and  steel  po-rtriih  of  \\*as]litigluii.  Brought  down  ' 
Harrison's  ad m i nisi ra lion. 

C--^- 

s 

ter  AGENTS  ARK  \V,\NriiD  all  over  the  countn  toaell  this  popi 
larbook.  Coiniilete  ptospeclnsawU  lt>  nny  a(li[res.s  on  rcctijit  of  15  i-cnt 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Prices:  Oloth.  $3.50;  Sheep.  $5.00;  Half  C&lf  or  Morocco,  $6  00. 
Full  Uorocco  Gilt,  $8.00- 

§ 

Address  the  Piihtishfif. 

OS 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  751  Broadway,  :Ncn*  Vorfe. 

TEACHERS  WANTEDstta 

Working  far  Il>e  WORLD'S   aQLUMBIAH^KXPOVITIOM  >           .     .,  ■  r--         ,iN„.„i,r  fwn 

ur  tbs   Wurlii'i  (air.     Noil   puGllibMi  monUilr.     Diidiui  )  <    <.ii,WI'1Jmi 

EKOrCLOfBDIA  OK  THE  riiiu.  BendSOv.  tuneRDSindi'i  -..TPiiumnn. 

AIM.   AUTHIHTIO    BIRD'C-IYl   VIEW,  nbDvlri.- <  '  '  t\d„mhtM^ 

Almr  VP<*t(t'S  F'SI"  ALBUM.  '■ 
JAMES  B.    C.t.MPBEL(.,    l-n'9.,   ISI 


^B       J.   K.    PE!  ASOL, 
^^  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

I  HOOMS    30   AND   ,11. 

[  <;57  Bru:ul«My,  ()w^l.\Ni.,  C.' 


BOOKKEEPING        „.._.„ 
Tboroughlj  Taugbi  In  S!i  Weeks  or  an',;          ttt  ~ 
nniimif«rt  rm„..«FT.««    PpoD^  College, 


Unlimited  Course  Free. 

[  shall  alsu  uikcl 


Cl«HEmOnT  CiL.    CUuical,      I.llcrnr 


lygteui   of  teaching.     .    . ._ _, 

pleasure  in  showing  Uieiii  my  rapid  cal-Tr.iEi 

nilatioiis.     My  system  of  Arirtition  is  thej  Cosmetle  Surgery. 

fiHcstiii  the  worM.  My  mail  course  is  „„  fTTn  r*  r-CUC 
very  Ihorough.  Semi  a  ic.-slamp  for  the  UK.  \jC,KJ.  Kj.  \jrlL,tS.C4, 
besi  intere.st  riilt  in  the  woi  Id.  Icorreclion  of  Facial  or  Physical    Blem* 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT. 


Whence  must  education  derive  the  exact  knowledge  which  is  to 
form  the  organic  basis  for  the  new  round  training  of  man  ?  Out  of 
the  pedagogic  past  or  present  ?  Never  !  It  will  come  out  of  biology 
and  psychology.  It  will  be  the  magnificent  gift  of  science. — Clar- 
ence King. 

Let  us  not  suppose  that  the  education  of  the  reflective  faculties 
consists  in  studying  metaphysics,  logic,  or  intellectual  philosophy. 
These  can,  indeed,  be  learned  so  as  to  make  the  best  possible  dis- 
play at  a  school  exhibition,  and  yet  no  powder  of  thinking  may  be 
acquired  thereb}-.  It  is  not  by  committing  to  memory  descriptions  of 
the  reflective  faculties  that  we  learn  to  reflect  ;  it  is  by  reflecting. — 
James  Freeman  Clarke. 

The  higher  education,  as  I  view  it,  should  have  as  its  end  and 
purpose  the  culture  and  develo])ment  of  the  thinking  mind.  Its  aim 
should  be  serious  thought.  These  expressions,  indeed — the  thinking 
mind  and  serious  thought — set  forth  what  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  edu" 
cation  and  what  is  essential  to  the  true  idea  of  education  of  every 
degree.  The  proper  design  of  all  education  is  and  must  be  to  build 
up  and  build  k)\\\.  the  inind.  All  other  things  which  may  be  thought 
of  are  secondary  to  this.      Pricsioext  Timothy   Dwk;ht. 

Gra:^imar  is  the  analysis  of  mental  action  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage ;  philology  is  the  analysis  of  the  composition  of  words  with 
reference  to  those  physical  organs  whereby  speech  is  rendered  vocal. 
The  outcome  of  grammar  is  the  doctrine  of  the  parts  of  speech  ;  the 
outcome  of  philology  is  the  physical  structure  of  words,  the  ])recision 
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of  etymology  and  the  doctrine  of  roots.  We  are  prone  to  hold  elemen- 
tar>'  grammar  cheap,  merely  because  it  is  elementary,  and  because  it 
is  supposed  to  l^e  common  knowledge  ;  but  it  is,  in  reality,  the  first 
condition  of  our  bringing  a  scientific  mind  to  bear  upon  the  phe- 
nomena of  language.— Prof.  John  Eari,e. 

In  a  tree  country  there  can  be  but  one  poor  man,  the  man  without 
a  purpose.  What  you  have  done  thus  far  is  little  in  itself.  Your  ed- 
ucation is  barely  begun,  and  there  is  no  one  but  you  who  can  finish  it. 
Your  thoughts  are  but  the  thoughts  of  children;  your  writings  but 
trash  from  the  world's  waste  basket,  but  the  promise  of  the  future  is 
with  you.  You  have  the  power  and  will  of  growth.  The  sunshine 
and  rain  of  the  20th  century  will  fall  upon  you.  You  will  be  stimu- 
lated by  its  breezes  ;  you  will  be  inspired  by  its  spirit.  And  so  we 
send  you  forth  in  hope,  and  not  in  doubt. — President  Jord.\n,  to  the 
first  graduating  cla.ss  of  L.  S.  J.  U. 

The  flaw  in  our  educational  system  is  the  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  woman's  influence  in  our  public  schools.  Both  male  and 
female  influences  are  needed  for  the  full  development  of  a  child's  na- 
ture; that  girls  need  as  much  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  a 
man's  mind  as  to  be  influenced  by  female  intellectuality.  Either  with- 
out the  other  gives  one-sided  results,  and  the  education  of  the  child  is 
imperfect.  Nature  has  shown  the  way,  giving  to  a  child  both  father 
and  mother,  and  experience  repeatedly  teaches  that  a  boy  or  girl 
llrought  up  by  either  father  or  mother  solely,  lacks  a  something  inde- 
scribable, which  leaves  him  or  her  imperfectly  developed. — Rabbi 
ScHiNDi.HR,  in  the  Arena  for  June. 

Essp:ntial  as  is  the  work  of  the  Grammar  school  in  acquiring  a 
liberal  education,  it  has  a  far  greater  work  than  fitting  its  bright  boys 
and  girls  for  college.  It  is  to  fit  the  great  masses  gathered  into  its 
embrace  for  American  citizenship.  It  is  to  take  these  multitudes  as  it 
finds  them,  of  diverse  nationalities  and  antagonistic  religious  faiths, 
sometimes  from  homes  of  ignorance  and  vice,  where  all  law  and  re- 
straint are  haled,  and  where  exist  all  forms  of  old  world  prejudice. 
These  children  arc  to  he  cakcn  with  those  frcm  our  happier  homes, 
and  in  our  Primary  and  Grammar  schools,  where  the  burden  of  this 
great  work  very  considerably  rests,  are  to  be  so  molded  and  fused  into 
a  oneness  born  of  mutual  respect  that  they  shall  be  able  to  live  to- 
gether as  American  citizens.-  Ciiaki.ks  W.  Hill,  Bowditch  School, 
Boston. 
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GENERAL  DEPARTMENT, 


Obscure  Martyrs. 


They  liave  no  place  in  storied  page, 

No  rest  in  marbled  shrine; 
Thry  are  passed  and  gone  with  a  perished  age, 

Ttiey  died,  and  made  no  sign. 
But  work  that  shall  find  its  wages  yet. 

And  deeds  that  their  God  did  not  forget. 

Done  for  their  loved  divine — 
These  were  the  mourners,  and  these  shall  be 
The  crowns  of  their  immortality. 

O  seek  them  not  where  sleep  the  dead, 

Ye  shall  not  find  their  trace; 
No  graven  stone  is  at  their  he  ad, 

No  green  grass  hides  their  fate; 
But  sad  and  unseen  is  their  silent  grave — 
It  may  be  the  sand  or  deep  sea  wave. 

Or  a  lonely  desert  place. 
For  they  needed  no  prayers  and  no  mourning  bell — 
Thoy  were  tombed  in  true  hearts  that  knew  them  well. 

They  healed  sick  hearts  till  theirs  were  broken, 

And  dried  sad  eyes  till  theirs  lost  light; 
We  shall  know  at  last  by  a  certain  token 

How  they  fought  an<l  fell  in  the  fight. 
Salt  Tears  of  sorrow  unbeheld, 
Passionate  ones  unchronicled 

And  silent  strifes  for  the  rij^ht — 
Angels  shall  court  them,  and  earth  shall  sigh, 
That  she  left  her  best  children  to  battle  and  die. 

— lidrcift   A  r  ft  old. 


Rational  Methods  in  Education. 


BY    LOU   M.  VIRDEN. 


PART  U. 

Perhaps  the  motto  "Not  how  nuich,  but  how  well  "  is  coming 
to  be  needed  in  our  school  work.  There  is  so  much  we  want  taught, 
and  the  years  are  so  few  and  short  for  teaching,  our  eagerness  over- 
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reaches  our  judgment,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  danger  of  smattering 
or  cramming,  as  the  case  may  l>e.  Our  time  each  day  is  so  full  that  it 
seems  quite  impossible  to  find  any  for  the  untaught  studies  that  crowd 
to  our  notice  and  are  constantly  asking  a  place  in  our  curriculum. 
But  there  is  one  thing  for  which  I  wish  to  make  a  special  plea.  The 
importance  of  which,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  recognized  by  ever>' 
teacher  who  deals  not  with  the  text  book  but  with  the  child,  and  who 
carries  in  her  motives  and  heart  not  only  to-day's  work,  but  the  long 
years  through  which  to-day's  work  will  stretch;  and  this  is,  that  the 
teaching  of  morals  and  manners  may  have  time,  place,  and  so  far  aS 
needed,  text  books  in  our  public  schools. 

The  well-worn  question,  "What  is  the  object  of  the  public  school 
system?"  receives  ever  the  well-worn  answer,  *'To  make  good  citi- 
zens." I  think  it  is  never  even  varied,  "To  make  smart  citizens  or  in- 
telligent  citizens  or  capable  citizens."  There  is  a  comprehensive  mean- 
ing in  the  adjective  .(.'^^(7^^,  which  is  quite  lost  from  the  others.  A  good 
citizen  sums  up  intelligence  and  capability,  and  adds  a  moral  quality 
these  words  do  not  imply.  Yet,  though  our  object  is  so  clearly  before 
us  we  seem  utterly  blind  to  our  neglect  of  one  of  t^e  prime  factors 
required  for  this  "good  citizen."  It  is  true,  our  printed  instructions 
say  morals  and  manners  are  to  be  taught,  and  our  oral  instructions 
say  teach  them  incidentally — but  that  is  not  enough.  One  may  suc- 
ceed to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  establishing  a  moral  tone  in  a  school 
room  by  incidental  work,  and  that  is  never  to  be  neglected;  but  that 
will  not  reach  the  individual  cases  an};  more  than  concert  counting 
will  teach  numbers.  This  is  especially  true  of  city  schools  where  the 
grades  art:  large  and  constantly  changing.  Shall  we  teach  the  most 
important  thing  we  may  teach,  incidentally.-*  All  teaching  is  moral  or 
immoral,  we  know,  and  any  pro]>er  branch  well  taught  is  strengthen- 
ing the  moral  nature  of  the  child — yet  even  that  does  not  cover  the 
ground. 

It  is  a  crying  need  that  children  be  educated  morally — ;/^/ in  any 
sect  or  crcL'd;  not  at  all  in  a  manner  to  be  called  religious;  only  that 
the  fiii'jr  i)art  of  the  nature  be  not  wholly  neglected — the  part 
that  is  to  furnish  the  motive  for  using  all  they  have  learned  in 
other  things,  and  is  to  determine  whether  the  knowledge  attained  be 
put  to  lei^itiniate  or  illej^itiniate  uses;  only  that  our  public  schools 
teach  in  a  posifivt'  uuiy  patriotism,  honesty,  honor,  kindliness,  self- 
control,  tliouglitfulncss  for  others,  and  above  all  a  love  for  the  truth. 

I  find  a  boy  copying  his   lesson,  or  that   he   has  told  me  a  lie;  I 
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have  only  time  to  say,  "I  am  sorry  about  this.  You  know  it  is 
wrong.'*  and  attach  a  penalty  if  that  seems  the  proper  thing  to  do, 
and  go  to  my  next  class.  What  more  can  I  do  with  my  iron-bound 
program  announcing  that  already  I've  taken  two  minutes  from  the 
reading  lesson  to  give  to  the  boy's  soul  ? 

TWO    MINUTKS    FOR   TIIE    BOV'S   SOUL. 

I  always  hesitate  to  lake  up  a  moral  question  before  a  school — 
and  they  will  persist  in  coming  up — unless  I  may  have  time  to  impress 
the  lesson;  lest  in  the  saying,  "You  .should  not  do  so,"  the  question 
shall  seem  lightly  handled,  the  offender  congratulate  him.self  on  es- 
caping so  easily,  and  moie  harm  than  good  be  done. 

Speed  the  time  when  morality  shall  be  taught  as  a  study;  when 
children  shall  be  educated  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word;  the  moral 
nature  developed,  strengthened  -made,  indeed,  the  offensive  and  de- 
fensive equipment  to  face  the  world  when  school  days  are  over.  So 
many  children  will  have  no  other  teaching  in  this  line.  In  many 
cases  the  home  influence  will  be  quite  the  opposite.  They  know  in  an 
indefinite  way  that  it  is  wicked  to  lie,  or  cheat,  or  steal,  but  they  have 
no  horror  of  it;  their  knowledge  is  not  a  part  of  themselves  that  will 
be  their  own  safeguard.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  teacher  shows  her 
own  horroi  of  dishonesty  by  punishing  the  copying  of  a  lesson,  but 
.she  must  impart  her  horror  to  the  offender.  The  child's  standard 
must  not  be  '*so  many  checks  if  I'm  caught,  and  good  luck  if  I'm 
not."  If  we  were  allowed  a  few  minutes,  daily  or  weekly,  for  this 
training,  when  these  things  nlight  be  talked  of  and  treated  according 
to  the  best  judgment  of  the  teacher,  aided  by  such  text  books  as 
could  he  made  useful,  I  believe  the  result  would  show  directly  in  fewer 
arrests  of  hoys  (m  our  streets,  fewer  di.sgraceful  "dirty  dozen"  gangs, 
fewer  cases  for  the  reform  school. 

In  some  country  schools  this  could  be  done;  in  others  it  would  he 
impossible;  it  is  (juite  so  in  the  city  unless  provi.sion  is  made  for  it. 

Xevertheless,  plans  for  presenting  this  work  suggest  themselves. 
Texts  are  constantly  given  by  the  occurrences  of  the  day.  Make  lessons 
on  these,  discriininating  most  carefully  on  what  should  be  made  pub- 
lic: see  the  j^ood  acts  and  encourage  them,  for  in  this,  as  in  all  things, 


"V(n:    MAY"    .\ND  **VOU    MUST   NOT. 


We  must  teach  from  the  "you  mav,"  rather  than  the  "vou  must  not" 
side:  i>Lacini(  the  children  in  imaginary  dilemmas;  stories,  quotations; 
in  certain  cases  leaving  the  child  to  determine  what  is  right  and  act 
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upon  it;  testing  in  many  waj's  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong;  instruct- 
ing, inspiring,  teaching  results;  in  fact,  giving  to  this  branch  the 
same  thought  and  ingenuitj'  that  you  give  to  any  other. 

Lasting  impressions  may  be  made  by  illustrations,  especially  in 
the  lower  grades.  Here  is  one  used  by  a  friend:  She  showed  a  hand- 
some white  silk  handkerchief  to  the  children.  After  it  had  been 
greatly  admired  she  dipped  her  pen  in  ink  and  spattered  it.  The 
children  were  much  distressed  and  lamented  the  ruin.  Then  she 
drew  the  lesson  of  staining  their  own  white  lives  with  wrong  doing. 
Afterward  with  oxalic  acid  she  removed  the  ink  but  showed  them  the 
handkerchief  could  never  be  quite  so  beautiful  again;  teaching  that 
bad  acts,  even  if  corrected  and  forgiven,  leave  their  traces. 

Another  illustration  is  one  drop  of  ink  in  a  glass  of  clear  water,  to 
teach  the  lesson  of  bad  associations.  One's  own  thought  will  sug- 
gest many  ways  in  which  to  develop  ideas  of  right,  and  set  a  standard 
before  them.  If  this  is  consistently  followed  from  kindergarten  to 
high  school,  we  shall  have  more  honorable  men  and  women;  fewer 
men  to  make  defaulting  bank  cashiers,  and  more  to  uplift  our  com- 
mercial and  political  life. 

A    CONSPICUOrS    EVIL. 

Of  the  manners  of  American  children,  perhaps  the  less  said  the 
better,  but  that  ought  not  to  preclude  a  very  great  deal  being  done. 
The  little  reverence  which  is  characteristic  of  our  nation  seems  to  be 
in  quantity,  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  age  of  the  person,  and  in  our  chil- 
dren vanishes  to  a  minus  quantity.  Were  you  ever  so  unfortunate  as 
to  sit  near  a  bevy  of  ver}'  young  people  during  a  concert  or  half  in- 
formal i)rograni?  If  not,  may  the  fates  continue  to  spare  you  the 
misery.  Nothing  in  that  line  could  be  worse,  while  the  loud  laugh- 
ing and  talking  of  our  older  school  children  on  the  streets  call  forth 
most  severe  criticism  from  j)eople  unaccustomed  to  American  chil- 
dren's manners,  or  rather  want  of  manners.  There  would  be  some- 
thing ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  lamentable,  in  the  way  in  which  young 
America  gives  notice  by  getting  up  and  leaving,  that  a  sermon  or 
program  has  reached  a  desired  length  and  should  end.  Somehow  and 
somewhere-  at  home  or  at  school — some  thorough,  earnest  and  prac- 
tical work  in  cultivation  of  manners  should    be  given  these  children. 

An  evil  whose  root  and  remedy  lie  in  the  home,  and  yet  whose 
injurious  effects  are  felt  in  the  school,  is  the  pernicious  habit  of  allow- 
ing school  children  to  take  part  in  public  entertainments.  There  are 
occasions  in  connection  with   school  work  and  as  a  part  of  their  edu- 
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cation,  when  they  are  very  properlj'  brought  before  the  public;  but 
they  should  understand  that  ih'y  are  the  ones  benefiled,  not  the  audi- 
ence; that  it  is  simply  a  pari  of  their  work,  aud  not  the  occasion  for 
great  applause  and  compliment.  I  believe  an  endless  amount  of  in- 
jury is  done  school  children  by  dressing  them  up  in  fantastic  attire, 
frizzing  and  curling  them  unmercifully,  drilling  them  in  speech  or 
song,  probably  with  evening  rehearsals,  and  always  with  the  idep  be- 
fore them  of  appearing  in  public;  then  presenting  tliem  to  an  adult 
audience  to  be  cheered  to  the  echo,  made  to  re-appear,  receive  flowers, 
etc.,  till  there  is  nothing  sweet  and  simple  aud  childlike  left  in  them. 
I  cannot  see  why  our  children  must  be  dragi^ed  into  every  missionary 
concert,  temperance  entertainment,  church  social  and  charity  benefit. 
I  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  unreasonableness  of  all  this,  one  day.  as 
I  listened  to  the  chatter  of  two  of  my  little  girls,  neither  of  whom 
was  more  than  eight  years  old.  One,  although  not  possessed  of  re- 
markable lalents,  had  appeared  in  public  until  quite  spoiled.  She 
was  asked.  "Are  you  going  to  lake  part  in  the  concert,  Katie?"  I 
wish  I  could  give  you  the  half  disdainful;  wholly  autocratic  tone  of 
my  little  eight- year- old  lady's  answer.  "Oh,  I  don't  know.  They 
want  me  to  awful  bad.  but  I  don't  know  as  I'll  do  it."  "But  why 
won't  you?"  "Oh,  'cause.  I'll  see  about  it.  Maybe  I  will,  but  I 
don't  know."  It  is  needless  to  add.  she  appeared  on  the  appointed 
evening,  gorgeous  in  red  and  blue  tarlatan,  flowers  and  frizzes.  I 
protest  against  this  sin  against  childhood,  yet  1  cannot  see  just  how 
we  teachers  are  to  reach  the  case.  A  score  of  evils  spring  full  grown 
from  it — undue  stimulus,  unnatural  craving  for  excitement,  nervous- 
ness, jealousies,  neglected  school  work,  irregular  hours,  irritable  tem- 
pers, injurious  use  of  the  voice,  boldness,  conceit,  audacity,  strain  of 
mental  powers  and  others.  Why  can't  our  children  be  children  till 
their  school  days  are  over?  "Ah,"  said  an  English  lady  to  me  after 
hearing  a  character  song  by  two  wee  children,  "I  don't  think  you'd 
find  two  children  in  any  of  our  large  cities  who  would  have  the  as- 
surance to  do  such  a  thing.  You  have  no  children  in  America." 
And,  indeed,  children  of  the  shy,  modest  violet  sort  are  very  rare  in 
these  days.  Sometimes  I  fancy  the  developing  method  will  need  an 
antidote  in  a  suppressing  method  yet  to  find  its  place  in  the  new  edu- 
cation. 

The  school  and  home  are  so  interwoven  that  they  must  act  and 
react  on  each  other,  and  many  evils  can  only  be  eradicated,  and  many 
good  traits  developed  by  strengthening  the  bonds  between  school  and 
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home— by  throwing  our  lines  of  influence  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
home,  and  receiving  cordially  all  help  we  can  get  from  the  same  place. 
Our  methods  must  deal  with  child,  home,  parents,  outside  life — and 
school  life. 

Remarks  Upon  an  Attempt  to  Arrange  Philosophically  a  High  School 

Course  of  Study. 


KY    L.   D.  SYLK,  M.   A.,  SUPT.  OF   SCHOOLS,  GRASS  VAIXKY. 


In  arranging  this  course  of  study,  I  have  been  conditioned  of 
course,  by  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  State  University. 
No  one  can  deny  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  University  these  require- 
ments are  excellent;  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  High  School — the 
People's  College — they  are  not  altogether  suitable. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation we  learn  that  of  the   school   population  of  the  United   States, 

94.2  per  cent,  arc  in  the  Pfiniary  and  Grammar  Grades. 
4.9       •'  '*  "     High  School  Grades. 

.9  (say  1  jKir  cent.)  are  in  the  College  Cirades. 

In  round  numbers,  94  per  cent,  never  get  beyond  the  Grammar 
grades  and  99  per  cent,  never  get  beyond  the  High  School.  Yet  our 
High  School  courses  of  study  are  arranged  to  suit  the  i  percent,  who 
get  as  far  as  this.  I  rejoice  that  our  schools  are  thus  fitting  the  i 
per  cent,  for  higher  work,  and  I  wish  that  this  i  per  cent,  could  be 
increased  tenfold,  but  taking  facts  as  they  stand,  I  think  that  a  hard- 
ship is  being  inflicted  upon  that  four-fifths  of  our  High  School  stu- 
dents, for  many  of  whom  a  college  education  is  neither  po.ssible  nor 
desirable. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  simple,  and  is  being  applied 
by  some  communities  that  have  altruism  enough  to  believe  that  of  all 
social  duties  by  which  a  man  is  bound,  his  duty  to  his  children  is  the 
most  sacred.  In  such  communities — I  fear  they  are  very  few — the 
High  Schools  go  to  the  expense  of  offering  two  courses  of  study;  one 
(differentiated  into  three  or  four  sub-courses)  for  pupils  fitting  for  col- 
lege, the  other  for  those  who  do  not  expect  to  go  beyond  the  High 
School.  1^(^11  these  classes  of  students  may  profitably  pursue  many 
studies  in  common — such  as  ])hysics,  chemistry  and  geometr>';  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  such  subjects  no  educated  man  in  this  cen- 
tury can  be  ignorant.     Jkit  in  such  subjects  as  history  and  literature, 
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college  requirements  do  not  give  pupils  who  do  not  go  beyond  the 
High  School,  what  they  ought  to  have.  These  entrance  requirements 
are  supplemented  by  the  work  in  college  and  thus  make  a  course  com- 
pleted th^rc,  but  upon  those  who  never  get  to  college  they  impose  a 
scattered  and  fragmentary  knowledge. 

History  and  literature — whether  English,  Latin,  French  or  Ger- 
man— should  go  together  in  the  High  School.  A  class  studying  the 
one  subject  should  have  the  same  teacher  in  the  other,  that  the  work 
may  be  properly  unified.  In  a  High  School  of  four  classes  there  is 
work  enough  here  for  two  teachers. 

After  finishing  the  United  States  History,  classes  should  go  back 
and  take  up  their  history  topics  comparatively,  and  when  possible 
chronologically,  beginning  with  some  such  book  as  Keary's  Dawn  of 
History.  At  this  time  they  should  not  be  reading  Tom  Brown  at 
Oxford,  or  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake— as  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  have 
to  in  our  High  School  now — but  they  should  be  reading  literature  that 
will  illustrate  the  historieal  epoeh  they  are  studying,.  For  these  very 
early  days — the  infancy  of  humanity — there  is  not  much  original  liter- 
ature that  High  School  children  can  be  expected  to  get  hold  of,  but  a 
competent  teacher  with  a  good  library  can  direct  his  classes  to  much 
that  has  been  written  on  this  epoch,  and  their  composition  work  can 
be  based  upon  what  they  read.  Very  early  in  the  course  should  come 
a  study  of  that  low  civilization — or  to  speak  scientifically  that  middle 
stage  of  barbarism — represented  by  the  Aztecs,  the  Zunis  and  the  Pe- 
ruvians— a  state  of  society  that  takes  us  back  at  least  to  the  times  of 
Agamemnon. 

Literary  material  for  this  study  can  be  found  in  Winsor's  Narra- 
tive and  Critical  History,  in  John  Fi.ske's  Di.scovery  of  America  and 
in  Prescott.  When  we  get  to  Egypt,  there  is  the  Bible,  Manetho, 
Herodotus,  Karnak  and  the  Pyramids;  if  this  be  not  enough  we  have 
Ebers'  novels  and  Miss  Edwardes'  charming  books  on  Egypt.  From 
the  time  of  Homer  to  our  own  day,  the  only  trouble  is  in  selecting 
what  is  most  interesting  and  important  from  the  rich  material  at  our 
disposal. 

When  a  ])iipil  has  had  three  or  four  years  of  history  and  litera- 
ture taught  in  this  manner,  he  has  some  idea  of  where  he  stands  in 
the  world;  he  knows  something  about  cause  and  effect,  about  the  evo- 
lution of  society  and  the  inevitableness  of  natural  law.  He  will  un- 
derstand why  a  Tennyson  was  not  possible  in  the  Homeric  age,  and 
why  a  Homer  is  not  po.ssible  in  the  Tennysonian  age.     He  will  not 
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think  that  Dry  den's  McFlecknoe  represents  a  state  of  society  contem- 
porary with  the  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  nor  will  he  think  that 
Lowell's  Sir  Launfal  was  a  Knight  of  Caesar's.  I  have  known  chil- 
dren to  get  stranger  ideas  than  these,  owing  to  lack  of  connection  be- 
tween our  histor>^  and  our  literature  teaching.  Occasionally  these 
ideas  find  expression  and  I  can  correct  them,  but  I  often  think  that  the 
erroneous  ideas  that  thus  see  the  light  and  are  promptly  scotched, 
may  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  similar  ones  that  the  pupil  carries  away 
with  him  when  he  graduates.  The  laws  of  sociological  evolution 
and  the  practical  wisdom  they  teach  are  unknown  to  him;  if  ever 
called  upon  to  be  anything  more  than  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer 
of  water,  his  historical  "training*'  is  useless  to  him,  and  he  blunders 
through  legislative  and  administrative  work  in  a  way  that  would  be 
disgraceful  to  a  moderately  intelligent  Comanche.  I  see  instances  of 
tliis  every  day  among  men  calling  themselves  civilized. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  English  literature  in  the  accompany- 
ing course  of  study,  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  meet  the  University 
requirements  and  to  arrange  the  work  on  any  philosophic  plan.  So 
I  simply  put  the  easiest  work  near  the  beginning,  first  clearing  the 
ground  with  that  scholarly  little  book,  Abbott's  How  to  Parse.  By 
using  this,  I  hope  to  repair  some  of  the  havoc  wrought  in  the  chil- 
dren's minds  by  two  years'  study  of  the  idiotic  State  Grammar  in  the 
grammar  grades.  In  the  second  term  of  the  middle  class  I  managed 
to  work  in  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  to  illustrate  the  Roman  His- 
tory, but  this  is  the  only  place  where  I  have  really  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  history  and  the  literature  complementary,  (but  see  Preparatory 
class,  second  term.)  Taking  the  History  alone,  it  naturally  arranges 
itself  in  the  order  that  I  have  laid  down,  and  prepares  the  way  for 
the  study  of  American  Institutions  (Civil  Government)in  the  senior 
year.  Experience  shows  us  that  classes  can  read  in  the  year  more 
English  than  is  laid  down  for  them  here,  and  a  part  of  such  time  we 
can  take  for  literature  that  illustrates  the  history.  A  few  good  pho- 
tographs and  several  dozen  woodcuts,  we  find  lend  interest  to  this 
work. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  sciences,  Physical  Geography  is  placed 
in  the  first  half  of  the  first  year,  for  many  pupils  leave  school  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  and  all  the  natural  science  work  they  will  ever  get 
is  in  the  Geology,  Botany, Chemistry,  Meteorolog>'  and  Zoology  that  are 
touched  upon  in  the  Physical  Geography .  Physics  precedes  Chemistry, 
of  course,  and  the  leading  industry  of  our  country,  mining,  will  lead 
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I  us  to  pay  special  atteutioti  to  Mineralogy -in  connection  with   the  ge- 

[•  ology. 

The  year  and  a  half  given  to  Algebra  1  regret  very  much,  but  we 
must  give  this  amount  of  time,  to  meet  the  University  requirement. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  simpler  algebraic  processes  pushed  dowu  into 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  displacing  some  of  the  arithmetic.  I 
would  theu  cut  the    High  School   algebra  down  to  half  a  year,  for  I 

'   think  this  is  all  it  is  worth. 

The  elementary  geometry  with  its  accompaujing  drawing,  should 

j   be  done  by  the  pupil  before  he  reaches  the  High  School.    This  I  know 

\  only  too  well.      But  with  the  present  low  standard  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, it  is  comparatively  rare   to  find  a  Grammar  grade    teacher  who 

*  has  thoroughly  fitted  himself  or  herself  to  do  this  work. 

In  Latin,  our  pupils  are  to  begin  the  droll  little  stories,  in  grada- 
tion during  the  third  mouth.     With  a  good  teacher  we  find  that  a  be- 

I   giuuer's  class  can  finish  Collar  &  DaaJell's  Giadation,  and  the  second 

.  book  of  Ciesar  in  one  year.     Bu/  such  Uackets  are    rare.     Were  they 
Hon,  such  dismalities  as  Jones'  Latin    Place   Compositiou  would 
never  have  been  compiled.     The   teacher  would  talk  Latin  to  his  pu- 

'  pils,  from  a  very  early  stage  in  their  progress,  and  he  would  give  them 
composition  work  from  anything  in  Csesar  or  Cicero  which  they  hap- 

I   pened  to  be  reading. 

Daily  calisthenics,  after  the  Swedish  system,  form  a  regular  part 
of  our  work.     Distinct  articulation  and   the   use  of  good  English  we 

I  insist  upon  in  all  recitations,  so  we  do  not  need  to  spend  much  time  in 
"Declamation."     During  recess — to  most  teachers  that  "climbing  sor- 

\  row"  that  will  not  down — our  boys  give  us  very  little  trouble.     They 
incouraged  in  all  manly  sports  suitable  to  the  school-ground,  and 

[  are  taught  to  feel  that  we  believe  them  gentlemen,  whose  words  can  be 

.  relied  upon. 

Aa  Attack  of  Typewriters.  ^| 


Of  course,  I  must  get  a  typewriter.     Do  I  not  know  that  the  most 
Ladvanced  teachers  are  buying  typewriters,  and  advanced  schools  are 
'  leaching  typewriting,  and  I  shall  get  left  as  an  old  fogy  if  I  remgj 
J  ignorant  of  typewriters  ?     The  older  we   get,  the  harder  it  i&  ' 
I  new  ways,  but  I  have  resolved  to|drop  my  303   Gillotts,  aur" 
I  the  eye  of  some  advanced  school  trustee  with  a  typewriter  a" 
\  ix  better  wages. 
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I  sent  for  all  the  catalogues  of  typewriters  I  saw  advertised,  and 
when  thev  were  all  here  I  sat  down  to  sift  the  evidence  and  reduce 
the  facts  to  science,  so  that  I  might  purchase  the  best  possible  ma- 
chine for  the  least  possible  money.  The  result  of  a  fortnight*s  in- 
tense scientific  study  of  typewriteis'  catalogues  and  an  unscientifi- 
cally large  half  of  a  very  very  rich  lemon  pie  for  a  late  supper,  re- 
sulted in  the  following  fearful  dream,  which  may  or  may  not  contain 
a  moral.  It  may  not  be  very  clear  to  non-typewriters,  but  dreams  are 
seldom  very  plain:  It  seemed  as  if  I  were  a  school  trustee,  and  the 
various  typewriters  were  applicants  for  my  school;  and  each  one,  in 
turn  and  out  of  turn,  was  urging  his  fitness  to  be  the  teacher  I 
should  select. 

"lam  the  one  you  should  elect,'*  .said  a  staid,  portly-looking  type- 
writer. "You  want  a  teacher  of  experience  to  manage  your  school, 
and  not  an  untried  machine.  I  have  a  Life  Diploma  of  the  highest 
grade,  and  $ioo  is  very  little  to  pav  for  my  work.  I  am  up  to  all  the 
modern  improvements  and  my  work  is  well  known  throughout  the 
typewriting  world.  My  recommendations,  entirely  unsolicited, 
are ' ' 

"Don't  listen  to  that  old  humbug  any  longer,*'  interrupte<l 
another  applicant.  "Kvery  one  knows  he  is  an  old  fog>',  and  any 
one  will  tell  you  that  Grapite  Typewrite  is  the  modern  instructor.  I 
work  on  the  best  Normal  method,  and  while  my  price  is  nominally 
the  same,  I  will  deduct  20  ])er  cent,  which  you  can  retain  as  a  com- 
mission." 

"Arrest  the  scoundrel  !'*  cried  a  third.  "He  knows  it  is  against 
the  law  to  offer  a  trustee  money  to  favor  him.  I  am  Professor  Striker, 
the  best  machine  on  record.  There  are  more  Striker-machine-teachers 
now  being  sent  out  of  the  factorv  than  all  other  kinds  put  together. 
Get  Professor  Striker  in  your  school  and  you  will  have  things  more  in 
order.  I  can  crowd  1S2  facts  a  minute  into  your  children,  the  largest 
number  ever  attained  ])y  any  machine.  They  will  thus  learn  two  or 
more  years  of  the  course  of  study  in  one,  and  get  through  with  the 
world  at  an  earlier  age.     Time  is  money." 

"What's  the  use  of  paying  $100  for  work  that  can  be  as  well 
done  for  $60,"  interposed  another  machine.  *'My  name  is  U.  S.  Ban- 
ner, and  I  have  all  the  modern  fads,  including  the  University  key- 
board. I  do  just  as  gcod  work  as  the  others,  I  can  do  it  in  different 
colors  at  a  minute's  notice,  and  I  have  81   different  characters,  which 
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is  more  than  many  teachers  have.  *  A  penny  saved  is  two  earned/ 
and  you  can  take  me  on  trial,  and  if — " 

**If  cheapness  is  what  trustees  want  you  can  get  a  typewriter  as 
low  down  as  a  dollar,  or  my  friend  Nickle  will  work  for  $15  and 
work  pretty  well,  only  he  is  slow.  They  are  not  what  you  want  for 
your  school.  Neither  are  those  other  machines.  They  all  wear  dirty 
ribbons — they  can't  talk  without  their  ribbons,  but  I  use  pads.  Pad.s 
are  a  big  improvement  on  ribbons.  The  time  will  soon  come  when 
you  won't  have  a  machine  teacher  without — " 

*'You  leave  your  money  at  home,"  cried  another  machine.  "My 
investments  are  here.  My  interests  are  yours  and  you  should  not  gc 
abroad  for  anything  until  the  home  supply  gives  out.  Pay  no  atten- 
tion to  those  paper  certificates.  My  alignment  is  good  enough  and  I 
am  as  cheap  as  the  foreign  article.     Patronize    the  Home  machine." 

**That  is  provincial  narrowness,  my  friend.  If  you  wanted  a 
wood-butcher  to  build  a  cow-shed,  that  kind  of  talk  might  do.  But 
a  teacher  of  immortal  souls  is  another  affair.  Get  the  best  at  any 
cost,* and  I  am  the  best.  Those  other  machines  all  work  by  the  type- 
bar  method,  and  they  are  not  good  for  more  than  a  few  months,  when 
they  must  take  a  long  vacation  for  repairs.  I  work  by  the  Wheeler 
method  and  I  never  have  a  sick  hour  or  get  out  of  whack.  Other  ma- 
chines have  called  this  method  slow,  but  psychological  experiments 
have  shown  that  it  is  capable,  if  any  one  could  do  it,  of  rattling  out 
14  facts  per  second,  or  60  per  cent,  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  other 
machine.  Besides,  when  you  try  to  teach  two  facts  at  once  by  the 
type-bar  method  there  is  a  crash  and  a  sma.sh  and  damage  is  done,  but 
with  the  Wheeler  system  only  one  fact  is  .stamped  and  no  harm  is 
done.  With  a  little  adjustment  I  can  teach  Spani.sh,  Rus.sian,  Greek 
or  any  other  language,  in  a  dozen  different  styles,  and  I  have  90  good 
characters,  more  than  any  other  machine." 

''Anything  that  can  l)e  said  in  favor  of  my  friend  Wheeler  can  be 
truthfullv  said  of  me,"  remarked  another  machine.  Mv  name  is 
Cylinder,  I  can  teach  in  any  language,  work  in  any  color,  do  any- 
thing that  other  first-class  machines  can  do,  and  at  one-half  the  price. 
I  have  only  81  characters,  but  that  is  enough  for  any  teacher.  I  can 
give  all  my  small  boys  a  capital  character  with  one  push  of  my  little 
finger,  and  that  saves  lots  of  time  and  brain  work.  Tho-^:  other  ma- 
chines all  get  their  places  through  agencies,  and  many  of  them  want 
their  car  fare  paid  to  the  door;  no  agents;  no  middlem'rn.  no  di.s- 
counts,  but  go  direct  to  the  s^.hool  trustees,  is  my  motto.  Fifty  dollars 
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is  my  price  right  at  your  door..  Besides,  lots  of  those  other  fellows 
won't  work  with  any  sized  materials.  A  two- foot  young  one  is  as  big 
as  their  machine  can  manage,  while  I  take  them  any  width  and  20 
yards  long  if  necessary,  and  blind— '* 

** What  utter  nonsense,*'  screamed  all  the  other  machines;  and 
there  arose  such  a  dashing  of  type-bars  and  such  a  rattling  of  key- 
boards, and  I  was  pelted  with  such  an  avalanche  of  letters  of  recom- 
mendation and  high  grade  certificates  that  I— awoke. 

I  must  certainly  have  a  typewriter,  but  I  will  never  again  mix 
typewriters  up  with  the  larger  half  of  a  very  rich  lemon  pie.  There 
is  a  hint  of  a  moral  in  the  above,  but  I  really  can't  tell  whether  it  is 
intended  for  those  who  apply  for  schools,  those  who  hire  teachers,  or 
for  the  typewriters.     What  do  you  think? 


Childhood's  Fear. — A  Sketch. 


BY   MOLUE   E.    CONNERS,  HIGH   SCHOOL,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


The  data  for  this  sketch  was  obtained  from  pupils  of  the  High 
School,  Oakland,  California.  At  a  certain  hour  one  day,  the  regular 
exercises  of  the  school  were  suspended,  and  each  pupil  was  asked  to 
write  a  short,  true  paper  on  his  * 'Childish  Fears." 

The  pupils  were  expressly  told  that  the  papers  would  be  valuable, 
not  for  any  literary  ability  displayed,  but  for  simple  truth  contained 
in  them.  Though,  as  will  be  seen  from  quotations  in  this  paper,  they 
are  valuable  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  as  showing  the  strength  of 
the  Anglo  Saxon,  the  natural  use  which  the  child  will  make  of  it  when 
describing  so  strong  an  emotion  as  fear. 

The  pupils  were  given  about  twenty  minutes  in  which  to  record 
the  dominant  fears  of  their  childhood,  the  papers  were  collected 
simultaneously,  and  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  same,  the  following 
results  have  been  obtained. 

There  were  561  papers  examined;  of  these  sixty  were  thrown  out 

as  of  no  use  in  the  study,  because  the  children   attributed  their  fears 

directly  to  undue  influence,  such  as  tales   told    by  injudicious  nurses, 

reading  of  ghost  stories,  etc.     There  were,  therefore,  about  500  papers 

examined  for  the  following  summary: 

No  fear  at  all 56 

Afraid  of  the  dark...Rovs  10^ 

Girls  1 19 

222 
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Snakes. 


.Boys  18 
Girls  32 


Spiders. 


.Boys    4 
Girls  31 


Gobblers. 


35 

Boys    5 
Girls  10 


15 

Caterpillars Boys    i 

Girls    4 


ANIMAI«S. 


Dogs. 


.Boys  24. 
Girls  17 


Cows. 


41 

.Boys  II 
Girls  15 


Geese. 


26 

Boys    :^ 
Girls    4 


Ants Boys    3 

Cats Girls    4 


MISCELI^ANEOUS. 


Thunder Boys  10 

Girls  24 


34 

Colored  People Boys    6 

Girls  12 


18 

Fire Boys    9 

Girls  13 

22 

Ragpickers Boys    6 

Girls    9 

15 
Firebells 4 

False  tee*^^! i 


Chinamen Boys  14 

Girls  14 

.   28 

Water Boys    6 

Girls  1^ 

19 

Policemen Bovs  10 

Girls    ? 


Kidnapers. 


ir 

Bovs    9 

Girls    8 

Feathers 8 

Death 5 


It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  fifty-six  pupils  in  any  school 
can  be  found  who  have  had  no  early  childish  fears,  and  it  means  a 
great  advance  along  the  line  of  education,  that  many  pupils  specially 
remark  that  they  have  been  carefully  guarded  against  being  frightened. 
Yet,  even  these  latter  pupils,  with  all  the  care  taken  to  prevent  them, 
admit  to  having  had  strong  childish  fears. 

Above  all,  common  to  so  many,  stands  out  clear  and  distinct,  the 
"fear  of  the  dark,"  and  it  is  strange  what  a  terrifying  realistic  fear  it 
was,  of  something  always  so  very  indefinite.  In  many  children  it 
seems  never  to  have  taken  any  well-defined  .shape;  they  were  afraid 
of   a    * 'something"    which  even   their  imaginations  did    not   create. 
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Through  it  all,  one  is  conscious  of  the  strong  sense  of  personal  dan- 
ger, the  fear  of  personal  harm,  as  for  instance: 

"Some  undefinwl  horrible  thing  that  might  fold  me  up  in  its  long  dark  arms 
and  carry  me  away." 

"The  stairs  at  night  were  an  object  of  terror  to  me,  as  I  imagined  innumera- 
ble hands  were  clutching  at  me  from  below." 

"A  darkroom  was  full  of  terrors,  and  I  was  always  on  the  alert  to  defend 
myself  against  all  kinds  of  imaginar}-  monsters.*' 

*'The  slightest  sound  in  the  dark  would  make  me  fairly  shiver  with  fear." 

'''Dread  of  the  dark — morally  certain  that  there  were  strange  men  in  the 
room,  to  do  me  personal  hurt  upon  my  making  the  slightest  movement." 

"Kvery  nook  and  crevice  in  the  recesses  of  the  dark  room  had  its  great  grasp- 
ing arm  ready  to  pounce  upon  all  little  children," 

Nowhere  is   the  strong  imaginative  element  of  childhood  more 
forcibl)'  shown  than  in  its  fears,  especially  in  its  fear  of  the  dark,  as 

the  following  quotations  may  show: 

"I  could  sec  ugly  faces  all  around  the  room,  and  if  there  happened  to  be  anj* 
light  at  all,  the  furniture  would  take  terrible  shapes." 

"When  alone  in  a  dark  room  I  was  in  perfect  misery — every  crack  of  furni- 
ture had  a  dreadful  meaning  to  me,  and  I  would  sit  in  perfect  terror  till  some  one 
came." 

**I  had  a  peculiar  saying  which  I  thought  would  appease  the  wrath  of  these 
monsters,  and  keep  thcni  from  gobbling  me  up,  as  I  firmly  believed  was  their  evil 
intention;  it  N^ as 'par(U)n  my  wases.'  I  would  say  this  again  and  again,  trying  to 
quiet  my  fears  till  1  fell  asleep." 

"ll  seemed  as  if  nothing  so  j^aralyzed  me  with  fear  as  dread  of  the  impossi- 
ble sjjirils  of  (hirkness;  what  they  were  I  could  not  define,  l)ut  all  sorts  of  impos- 
sible beings  filled  my  mind." 

"I  used  to  sing  to  the  dark,  I  thought  my  songs  ])leased  it,  and  kept  it  from 
taking  me  away." 

"This  fear  was  a  coiiSlant  field  of  annt)yance  to  me,  haunting  me  wherever  I 
traveled,  and  resisting  all  my  efforts  lo  erase  it  from  my  person.  The  veryshad- 
ows  stenied  tc)  mock  me,  and  I  would  create  in  the  numerous  nooks  of  our  house, 
the  most  horrible  shapes,  that  fascinated  me  beyond  description." 

One  wonders  how  much  the  element   of  color  has  to  do  with  these 
fears,  when  he  reads  the  following: 

"I  was  afraid  of  the  hlaik  dark." 

''What  I  most  dreaded  was  the  hiackncss  of  night." 

"I  knew  it  was  bl'.iik,  and  that  was  enough." 

"Many  an  hour  have  I  lain  awake  at  night  in  fear  caused  by  the  darkness.^' 

An  element  of  fear  may  spring  from  the  fact  that  one  can  see  no 
boundary  lines ;  as 

"I  was  afraid  of  the  big  dark." 

•kuess  bringing  terror,  through  inability  to  see  my  surroundings." 
.wful  dark  I  called  it  when  a  child." 
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And  so  on  through  papers  innumerable,  are  found  childish  expe- 
riences of  intense  fear  of  the  dark,  often  pathetically  told.  And  the 
fear  as  frankly  admitted,  and  as  graphically  described  b}'  the  boys  as 
by  the  girls.  Indeed  the  question  of  sex  seems  to  make  very  little 
difference  in  the  early  fears  of  childhood. 

This  may  not  appear  true  from  the  arithmetical  summary,  but 
the  excess  of  girls  in  the  school  should  be  remembered. 

Especially  interesting   are   their  descriptions   of  errands   accom- 
plished in  the  darkness — the  7ten*c  force  with  which  they  will  go,  and 
having  accomplished  the  end,  on  their  return   throw  judgment   and. 
prudence  to  the  winds,  and  fly  for  protection  with  all  speed,  in  a  panic 
of  terror. 

Next  to  fear  of  the  dark  with  children,  seems  to  come  fear  of  ani- 
mals. Seventy  boys  and  ii6  girls  have  such  a  vivid  memory  of  ter- 
rors caused  by  animals  that  they  voluntarily  mention  them.  And 
what  would  appear  to  be  strange,  they  are  seldom  afraid  of  the  larger 
animals;  the  question  of  size  does  not  heem  to  enter  into  their  fear. 
Children  are  early  afraid  of  strange  noises,  and  for  that  reason  may 
be  afraid  of  such  animals  as  geese,  .setting  hens,  and  gobblers.  In- 
deed, one  boy  mentions  7iot  being  afraid  of  a  cow,  but  being  horribly 
afraid  of  the  picture  of  one,  because  when  shown  the  picture  his  father 
imitated  the  "mooing"  of  the  cow. 

Fift}'  pupils  acknowledged  to  an  inten.se  fear  of  snakes.  This 
might  be  accounted  for  in  the  country  wheie  children  are  early  taught 
to  look  out  for  snakes,  ])ut  it  seems  rather  remarkable  in  city  chil- 
dren. 

Four  boys  and  thirty-one  girls  mention  a  fear  of  spiders — here 
seems  to  be  the  first  sign  of  difference  of  fears  in  sex. 

A  few  quotations  will  serve  to  .show  the  general  tenor  of  the  pa- 
pers. 

"Snakes  were  ihe  cause  of  my  greatest  fears.  I  was  never  especially  afraid 
of  their  bite,  and  really  do  not  know  why  I  hated  and  feared  them." 

"Snakes  would  send  the  shivers  down  my  back." 

"Anything  that  I'iceps  ]  had  a  great  horror  for." 

"Any  sort  of  a  snake  terrified  me  above  all  things  eK*:e,  atd  I  have  hardly 
less  dread  and  horror  of  them  even  now." 

*'A  wild  fear  of  snakes.'* 

"Of  all  things  that  struck  terror  to  my  childish  heart  and  put  me  to  ignoniJi- 
ious  flight,  the  setting  hen  stood  first  on  the  list." 

"How  often  have  I  stopped  with  terror  at  sight  of  that  monster,  a  turkey. 
How  often  have  I  run,  almost  dead  with  fear,  to  some  place  of  refuge,  at  sight  of 
one  of  them." 
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"As  old  as  I  am  now,  T  wouhl  prefer  not  to  meet  a  turkey  gobbler." 

"I  was  afrHifl  of  snow,  because  it  seemed  to  look  like  large  white  spiders 

when  it  was  falling.     1  was  also  afraid  of  spiders,  aud  I  am  afraid  of  thetu  to  this 

day — the  reason,  I  cannot  say." 

"Lizards  were  a  mortal  terror  to  me." 

No  doubt,  many  more  pupils  would  have  chronicled  a  fear  of  ani- 
mals, had  the  question  l)een  directly  asked.  This  might  have  been 
the  case  also  in  fears  of  the  dark;  these  papers  are  mainly  valuable 
because  they  record  what  must  have  been  dominant  fear,  since  thej- 
are  so  vividlv  remembered. 

Of  miscellaneous  f^ars  there  were  many,  each  a  suggestive  study 
of  itself.  The  idea  of  color  is  present  again  in  the  fear  of  colored  peo- 
ple, and  of  Chinamen. 

One  very  remarkable  fear  was  developed — that  oi  feathers.  The 
subject  has  been  mentioned  many  times  since  the  papers  were  written 
by  the  High  School  pupils,  and  many  additional  instances  have  been 
given,  showing  that  the  fear  is  not  as  unusual  as  might  be  imagined. 
Perhaps  the  motion,  as  a  feather  is  blown  about  by  the  wind,  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  some  strange  animal,  and  the  unusual  appearance 
causes  the  fear. 

The  following  extracts  from  papers  may  prove  of  value: 

"I  remember  the  frij^ht  I  took  at  anything  in  the  shape  of  feathers — my 
mother  says  whenever  she  did  n<»t  want  me  to  follow  her,  she  would  lay  a  feather 
in  the  doorway,  and  I  would  be  sure  to  keej)  away.'' 

"Nothing  would  .scare  me  more  than  to  see  a  feather  flying  in  the  air,  and  un- 
der no  circumstances  would  I  touch  the  downy  subst  tnce." 

•'I  was  afrai<l  of  the  j^rass  anil  feathers,  because  they  moved  iu  the  wind.'* 

'•I  can't  think  why  it  was  so,  hut  if  my  mother  would  want  me  to  stay  in  my 
bed,  she  would  put  a  ])it  ce  of  cotlon  on  the  floor,  aud  I  wouldn't  dare  to  get  out.'' 

•'My  mother  always  kept  a  feather  on  top  of  the  seeing  machine,  and  one  in 
each  drawer,  tor  she  knew  very  well  that  I  would  not  go  near  a  feather.  She  has 
often  told  me  how  she  found  nie  almost  in  s])asms  with  a  feather  du.ster  in  my 
lap." 

"I  would  rather  have  met  a  half  dozen  j;hosts  in  the  dark  than  one  little 
harm  less  feai  her.  Mother  had  a  hat  which  su])p<>rted  two  lar^e  plumes,  which 
wert.-  in  my  eyes  ten  ihk-.  I  was  very  particular  abniit  approaching  her  when  she 
wore  it,  for  the  nioviinents  of  these  ])lumes  kept  me  con.stnntly  in  terror.  How  I 
wished  that  a  lnir<^lar  would  steal  her  hat!" 

"Mainnia  sai<l  if  she  did  \n.A  wish  me  to  j^o  outride  the  door,  all  she  had  to  do 
N\as  tn  put  a  ftaiher  iu  the  dooiwav;  I  would  not  ])ass  the  feather.** 

"Ahout  this  time  itwoaud  a  half  years),  my  uncle  took  a  chicken  feather  and 
blew  it  across  ihe  lloor  t«.)  amuse  me,  and  to  his  j.(reat  surprise,  I  screamed  and 
showed  t:r(. at  fear.  I«oug  afterwards  I  couhl  not  bear  to  see  a  chicken  feather 
moving." 
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*'I  was  afraid  of  blcx>d,  water,  feathers,  and  cotton.  The  last  two  were  the 
most  fearful  to  me.'* 

'*The  chief  object  of  my  terror  was  a  piece  of  white  cotton,  or  a  chicken 
feather — at  the  sight  of  either  I  would  scream  myself  almost  into  a  spasm." 

The  idea  of  color  is  present  again   in   the  fear  of  colored  people, 
and  Chinamen.     Some  boys  are   afraid  of  the  policeman.     One  says: 
*'I  thought  he  had  the  power  of  life  or  death.'* 

Another  remarks: 

"The  policeman  whom  I  thought  was  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  people  off 
without  any  offence  on  their  part." 

And  what  can  be  more  suggestive  than, 
"If  I  saw  a  policeman  I  immediately  left  the  spot." 

The  fear  caused  by  strange  noises  is  worthy  of  special  attention, 
particularly  fear  caused  by  sudden  loud  noises-^this  is  the  case  in  fears 
caused  by  thunder,  of  which  there  are  many.  Space  forbids  me  to 
quote  from  papers  in  regard  to  fears  of  firebells,  ferry  boat  whistles, 
etc.,  but  they  are  extremely  interesting. 

Children  of  highly  imaginative  temperaments  develop  peculiar 
fears,  curiously  interesting.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  of  them 
can  be  mentioned,  but  these  few  may  serve  to  show  odd  lines  of 
thought,  and  the  individualism  so  strongly  marked  in  childhood: 

a.  "There  was  one  thing  that  always  sent  a  shudder  of  terror  through  my 
frame,  and  that  was  a  house  being  moved  down  the  street;  the  unnatural  appear- 
ance it  presented  always  sent  me  flying  up  stairs  to  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
room,  where  I  rested  until  the  horrible  sight  was  past." 

b.  "I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  hear  medical  conversations,  and  when 
I  was  very  young  the  long  words  used  to  frighten  me.  This  is  all  I  feared  ha- 
bitually." 

c.  "I  was  afraid  of  the  cracks  in  a  sidewalk,  and  always  had  to  be  carried 
across." 

d.  From  my  earliest  childhood  it  was  always  my  idea  that  we  lived  in  the 
inside  of  the  earth,  and  that  another  nation  lived  on  the  outside,  and  so  great  was 
my  fear  when  it  thundered  that  I  would  run  and  hide  for  hours,  thinking  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  outside  of  the  earth  were  rolling  barrels  over  it,  and  that  the 
barrels  might  fall  through  and  crush  our  house." 

e.  "I  imagined  that  if  I  touched  an  umbrella  it  might  carry  me  up  into  the 
air,  and  take  me  behind  the  clouds." 

/.     •*!  had  a  great  fear  of  a  large   building.     I  imagined   this  buiMing  was  a 
weasel,  and  that  it  was   closeh'  connected  with  the  song,  *Pop  goes  the  weasel. 
When  I  caught  sight  of  the  building,  I  would  shriek  and  sol)  almost  by  the  hour. 
I  cannot  account  for  the  peculiar  fear,  in  any  way." 

g,  "When  it  thundered  I  thought  it  was  God  riding  in  a  wagon  over  the 
clouds." 
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h.  "I  was  afraid  to  go  Ick>  far  from  home,  for  fear  that  I  might  come  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  then  fall  off  the  earth." 

"In  going  by  a  barber's  shop,  I  was  frightene<l  to  ntter  speechlessness  by  the 
sight  of  the  customers  covered  with  lather,  the  barber  standing  over  them  with  a 
razor. 

•*I  was  afraid  of  a  certain  phantom  of  my  own  imagination  which  I  called 
'family.' " 

'*!Sly  mother  tells  me  that  I  was  always  afraid  of  being  'tended  to;'  what  sort 
of  a  monster  that  was  1  do  not  know,  but  nevertheless,  I  was  afraid." 

One  toy  says  that  when  he  was  first  conscious  of  the  humming 
of  the  telegraph  wire,  he  ran  to  his  mother  in  a  panic,  shouting,  **/ 
heard  a  hear."' 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  so  few  children  show  any  fear  of 
death:  thev  mav  wonder  at  it,  but  thev  do  not  fear  it. 

Any  generalizations  in  regard  to  the  data  furnished,  to  be  effec- 
tive, ought  to  be  made  by  a  psychologist,  explanations  for  many  ap- 
parently inexplicable  things,  lying  within  the  province  of  psychology. 
Still,  some  results  seem  to  be  apparent;  children  are  afraid  of  things 
when  they  can  have  had  no  personal  experience  leading  to  the  fear,  in 
fact  the  range  of" instinctive  fears  will  be  found  to  be  much  larger  than 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  be. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  or  luiderstand  it,  a  study  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  race  ought  to  be  made;  early  rac^  experiences  would 
show  that  the  dark,  snakes,  and  feathered  things  were  sources  of  dan- 
ger to  children,  and  as  such  created  intense  fear. 

It  is,  perhaps,  race  traditions  in  various  forms, wdiich  has  made  the 
fnystrn'oiis  such  a  source  of  fear,  a  fear  which  has  the  curiotis  char- 
acteristics of  vagtieness,  as  regards  the  cause,  but  of  intensity,  as  re- 
gards the  emotional  effect. 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  especially  impressed  with  the  wonderful 
strength  of  the  child  imagination,  and  to  marvel  much  that  it  is  not 
a  poweiful  factor   in  all  systems  for  early  child  training. 

In  reading  over  these  simple  extracts,  each  with  its  sharply  drawn 
picture  of  inner  chihl  life,  one  comes  strongly  to  realize  that  he  stands 
only  on  the  ])orderland  of  the  child-world  a  world  of  narrow  limita- 
tions perhaps,  but  with  fears,  fancies,  joys,  ])eculiarly  its  own.  And 
sadly,  too,  he  feels,  that  though  they  may  not  know  it,  to  his  best 
friends,  the  little  child  is  a  stranger. 

Indeed,  this  whole  subject  of  childish' fears,  as  well  as  many  sub- 
jects of  a  .similar  character,  will  serve  to  teach  us  one  thing,  to  go, 
(as  good  historians  tell  us  we  must  go  ,  to  the  sources  for  our  ma- 
terial. 
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The  laborator>'  work  of  to-day  deals  with  things  themselves,  and 
so  may  many  child-studies  be  made  from  the  child  himself,  as  well  as 
from  studies  made  of  him  bv  others.  No  field  is  more  worthy  6f  at- 
tention;  in  none  will  the  results  to  the  human  race  be  greater;  for 
how  can  a  nation  be  reached  more  nobl}'  or  more  truly  than  through 
its  children.  In  conclusion,  it  nuist  be  remembered  that  this  paper  is 
simply  a  sketch;  a  psychologist  would  find  the  data  from  which  it  was 
drawn,  worthy  of  his  most  careful  study. 


The  Spelling  Match. 


They'd  all  sat  down  but  Bess  and  me, 

I  surely  thought  I'd  win. 
To  lose  on  such  an  easy  word, 

It  was  a  shame  and  sin! 
We  spelled  the  longest  in  the  book, 

The  hardest  ones,  right  through, 
"Xylography,"  and  "pachyderm," 

And  "gneiss"  and  * 'phthisic,"  too. 

I  spelle<l  "immaleability," 

"Pneumonia," — it  was  fun! 
"Phlebotomy"  and  "zoophite," 

Each  long  and  curious  one. 
Then  teacher  gave  a  right  queer  smile 

When  Besss])elled  "atiuarelle" 
And  backward  quick  she  turned  the  leaves 

And  then  she  gave  out  "spell." 

I'm  sure  I  never  stopped  to  think 

About  the  "double  1," 
It  seemed  like  such  an  easy  word; 

But  one  can  never  tell. 
"S-p-e-1,"  I  spelled  it— 

And  how  they  all  did  laugh! 
The  teacher  said,  '*I  think,  my  dear, 

Too  easy  'twas,  by  half." 

Xow  Bessie  was  not  proud  nor  mean. 

She  said:  "No  wonder,  Jane; 
For  we  were  thinking  of  big  words, 

You'd  spell  it  right  again." 
I'm  glad  that  it  was  Bess  who  won, 

And  not  those  others.     Well! 
If  I  did  miss  one  little  word, 

I  showed  that  I  could  spell. 

—Aiice  J/.  Eivell.  iu  July  Si.  Nichola^s 
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METHODS  AND  AIDS. 


An  Arithmetic  Match. 


BY   ELLA   M.    POWERS,    MILFORD,    N.    H. 


The  arithmetic  recitations  are  found  to  partake  of  a  sameness 
with  many  teachers.  Many  devices  are  sought,  by  which  the  recita- 
tions may  be  varied  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils  be 
promoted. 

An  arithmetic  match  can  easily  be  formed,  and  will  stimulate  the 
pupils  to  do  accurate  and  swift  work. 

For  an  illustration,  let  a  boy  and  girl  choose  sides;  if  the  class 
numbers  twelve,  we  shall  have  six  on  each  side,  when  James  and 
Mary  have  chosen.  Let  them  occupy  seats  opposite  each  other,  with 
their  paper  and  pencils,  or  slates,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  teacher  then  reads  them  an  example,  and  limits  them  in  re- 
gard to  time  for  its  solution.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  she  calls 
for  the  answers  on  James'  side,  then  on  Mary's.  Then  telling  them 
the  correct  answer,  she  turns  to  the  black-board  and  credits  each  side 
with  the  number  of  correct  answers.  It  may  be  James  has  four  on 
his  side  that  were  correct  and  Mary  five,  so  on  the  board  is  written: 
"James  4;  Mary  5." 

A  secoud  example  is  given,  and  the  result  this  time  is  found  to 
be,  James  four,  and  Mary  three;  and  the  teacher  will  then  write: 

James  4  •  4 
Mar>'   5-3 

Now,  there  is  cau.se  for  excitement  and  interest,  for  the  sides  are 
even,  and  this  contest  will  be  decided  by  one  more  trial.  Determina- 
tion and  concentration  are  written  on  faces  where  those  qualities  are 
rarely  seen. 

After  the  third  example  is  given  the  result  is  found  to  be: 

James  4^  4-^-5 
Mary  5^3+4 
The  victorious  side  have  more  interesting  expressions  on  their 
faces  than  they  have  had  before  for  many  a  long  day,  and  resolve  to 


^«. 
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gain  the  victor\' agaiu  sime  day.     The  girls  resolve  Ihey  will  not  be^ 
beaten  again. 

Be  careful  that  the  examples  given  are  not  too  difficult. 

Au  original  teacher  will  see  that  this   same  plan  can  be  very  s 
cessfuUy  carried  out  in  the  reading  cla.ss,  the  geography  and  history  I 
recitation.     It  may  ocrupy  many  minutes  or  only  a  few  minutes. 

The   old   pedagogue's   adage,  '"One  thing  at  a  lime,  but   many.l 
things  in  an  hour,"  when  practiced,  will  be  found  true  and  helpful  by  I 
i«  wide-awake  teacher. — Popular  Educator. 


Tact. 


Tact  is  the  executive  officer  of  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  soul; 
it  regulates  the  will.  Stubbornness  is  simply  a  lack  of  tact.  Tact  I 
gives  its  possessor  clear  insight  and  quick  perception.  It  comes  not  1 
directly  in  opposition  to  pupils,  but  "by  indirecciou  finds  direction  I 
out,"  But  should  the  case  demand  it.  its  possessor,  like  the  Irish  J 
schoolmaster,  gives  his  pupils  to  understand,  that  I  am  he.  and  beside  i 
nie  there  is  none  other.  Tact  seeks  to  occasion  the  pupil's  mental  ac-  1 
tivity.  but  does  not  attempt  to  compel  it.  Tact  looks  beyond  present  1 
results;  it  peers  into  the  future.  Present  results  are  important,  but  1 
fiual  outcomes  are  far  more  so.  Tact  sees  that  which  is  best  in  thef 
long  run. 

Little  Miss  Maud  annoyed   her  teacher  by  whispering,  and  was  1 
bidden  stand  on  the  floor  until  she  promised  to  refrain  from  it,     After  J 
au  hour  had  passed  she  was  asked  to  make  the  promise,  but  she  re- 
fused.    Another  hour  passed,  but  she  again  refused.     Noon  came,  but  ] 
she  still  held  out.     Fifteen  minutes  before  one  o'clock  she  gave  the  J 
promise,  and  was  set  al  liberty.    In  the  meantime,  the  child's  parents, 
hearing  of  the  circumstance,  visit  the  Board  and  Superintendent,  and 
an  investigation  follows.     It  is  true,  the  child  was  taught  a  lesson  she 
will   never   forget,  but  the  lesson  could  have   been  taught  by  other 
means,  with  far  less  trouble  to  the  teacher. 

Tact  never  challenges  the  pupil's  false  ideas  of  manhood  an4 
womanhood.  A  code  of  rules  detailing  pupils'  conduct  in  schoo|J 
tempts  them  to  do  wrong.  The  boy  or  girl  with  a  strong  individvu 
ality  immediately  confronts '■thou  shalt  not"  with  "I  will." 
Ijoard  upon  the  public  highway,  and  write  upon  it  "Do 
stones  at  this  board,"  and  it  will    be   knocked   down  bi 
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Tact  re(iiiires  that  regulations  should  grow  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances,  and  should  be  adopted  by  the  pupils  through  an  ap- 
peal to  their  sense  of  right. 

Charles  had  a  bad  habit  of  writing  notes  in  school.  His  teacher. 
Miss  A.,  intercepted  one  and  put  it  in  the  stove,  and  then  privately 
said  to  him  that  she  did  not  care  whv  he  wrote  or  what  he  wrote  alx)ut, 
but  he  was  disturbing  those  who  wished  to  study,  which  he  had  no 
right  to  do:  she  did  not  see  how  he  could  mean  to  annoy  her  after  she 
had  done  so  much  lor  him.  The  boy  confessed  himself  thoughtless, 
and  promised,  without  being  asked,  to  do  l>eter  in  the  future,  which 
he  did.  The  next  term  Charles  had  a  new  teacher,  Miss  B.,  and  after 
a  few  days  the  l>oy  began  his  old  habit.  The  teacher  captured  one  of 
the  notes,  read  it,  and  ridiculed  it  before  the  school,  and  succeeded  in 
arousing  every  particle  of  antagonism  the  boy  was  capable  of  possess- 
ing. Then  .she  asked  him  if  he  was  not  sorry  for  what  he  had  done, 
and  he  made  a  very  ugly  reply  to  her.  Miss  B.,  feeling  .she  mast 
maintain  her  authority  and  dignity  in  the  school,  gave  Charles  a 
choice  of  two  things;  to  apologize  l>efore  the  school,  or  to  take  his 
books  and  go  home.  He  chose  the  latter.  The  Board  being  notified, 
and  feeling  it  their  duty  to  sustain  the  teacher,  decided  that  Charles 
should  apologize  on  his  return  to  .school.  After  a  few  days  the  boy 
returned  and  went  through  the  form  required.  He  felt  he  had  been 
wronged,  and  took  but  little  interest  in  school  afterwards.  He  did  not 
engage  in  open  rebellion  against  his  teacher,  but  he  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity to  make  things  unpleasant  for  her. 

One  of  these  teachers  possessed  tact;  the  other  had  none.  The 
one  got  the  good- will  and  co-operation  of  the  boy;  the  other  got  his 
hatred  and  antagonism.  The  one  succeeded  in  reformation;  the  other 
made  matters  worse. 

Little  Henry  disolK-ycd  his  teacher.  Knowing  the  family  was 
prejudiced  against  negroes,  she  bid  the  b<n-  sit  with  the  colored  lK)y, 
to  punish  him.  The  little  fellow  refused,  but  he  was  forced  to  do  as 
he  was  bidden.  The  father,  learning  of  the  circumstance,  said  some 
ver>-  hard  things  about  the  teacher.  Clearly  this  teacher  lacked  tact; 
not  because  she  failed  to  respect  the  p>rejudice  of  the  father,  but  be- 
cause she  tailed  to  respect  the  teelings  of  the  colored  boy.  What 
right  had  she  to  draw  the  color  line?  What  right  had  she  to  punish 
the  innocent  tor  the  guilty  ?  How  vexed  the  colored  boy  must  have 
telt  under  the  circumstances.-  C.  M.  Light.  /;/  Wtsitni  Sc/too/ 
Jouf  w»^ . 
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^^V        Course  of  Sludy,  urranged  to  prepare  pupils  for  atlmisaion  to  the  University  i>fS 

^H^Califomia  in   the  following  CoiiTBes  :  Letters  ami  Political  .Sdetice,  AgricullMrtJ^^ 

Mechanics.  Mimug.  Civil  Engineering,  Ckemistrv  and  Literature.    (The  Nintlifl 

Grademeansihework  or  the  ninth  year.]                                                                         1^ 

GUDE 

TERII. 

STUDIES   AND   TEXT-BOOKS. 

IX 

S 

u 

1 

i 

'\ 

I 
1 

f 

~^ 

English.     Abbott's  How  to  Please,    Whiltier-s  Snow  Bound. 
AtithmHic and  Bookl/eepiiig.     State  Arithmetic,  pp.  121-237. 

Childs  or  Bryant  &  Stretton  for  reference. 
History.     Finish  and  review  II,  S.  History,  giving  especial  attention 

to  the  Constitution. 
nysical  Ceogiapbv.     Appleton. 

Etigtish.     Tom  Prown  at  Rugbv.     Scott's  I.,ady  of  the  Lake. 

History.     Guest  &  Umlerwood's  p:iiglish  History. 

Veometry.     Hill's  Lessons.     Stale  Arithmetic,  pp.  237-257. 

f  Botany.        Rattan's  CaliforTiia  Flora.     Gray's  How  Plants  Grow. 

1  or  Latin.     Collar  &  Daniell'.s  Eeginner's  Book.     Cradalim. 

English.     Scott's  Lay  of  tie  Last  Minstrel.     Irving's  Alhanihra, 

Algebra.    Wentworth. 

Physics.     Gage. 

1  Enttmiolfgy.  Coott  (for  reference  1  and  Extra  l.ah'y  Mark  in  Physics^ 

\  or  Latin.      Ctesar,  Book  11.     Finish  Collar  &  Daniell. 

English.     Lowell's  Sir  Launfal.    .Addison's  Coverley  Papers. 

Shakespeare's  Mi^rcttunt  of  Venice. 
Algebra.     Finish  Weutworth. 
Phvsics.     Finish  T.age. 

(  Zo  oloev.     ICoHoii^  and  Extra  Lafioralorv  tf'ork  iu  Physics. 
\  or  Latin.     C^ar,  Books  I,  III,  IV. 

English      Hales'  Longer  Engliflh  Poems.                                                 " 

Plane  Geometry.     Wentworlh, 

History.     Mvera'  Ancient  History  to  Vol.  i,  p.  369. 

;  Chemistrr.    Eliot  &  Storer. 

(  or  Latin.      Cicero  ;  Three  Orations. 

English.     Finish  Hale.-.     Shakespeare's  Julius  Cffisar. 

Plane  Geotnetiv.    Finish  Wenlworili. 

History.     Mve'ra'  Media-val  and  Romnn  Hittorv  ;  finish  Vol.  1 ; 

Vol.  If  top.  ri6. 
r  Chemistry.    Finish  Eliot  &  Storer. 
\  or  Latin.       Cicero;  Three  Oration". 

' 

Solid  Ceometrv.    Wentworlh. 

History.     Fin&h  Myers. 

/  Geology.        (r^conte)  wiih  Esteciat  Reference  to  Mineralogy. 

\  or  VetgiL     .Bneid ;  Bo<  ks  H  and  IIL 

' 

English.     Milton's  Comua.     Burke  ;  Three  Orations. 
Higher  Algebra.     Wentworth. 
Civil  Goxtmment.     Fiske. 

\  or  Vergil.            .Eneid ;  Eooks  I,  IV,  VI.                                                     W 

Theme  Work,  throughout  the  course,  in  connection  with  History  and  Knglish. 
Drawing,  tlirou£hout  the  course,  urder  tlic  direction  of  the  Special  Te«cher. 
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Helps  for  Primary  Teachers — The  Ear. 


Never  pick  your  ears  with  anything  but  your  elbow. 

Never  put  warm  water  into  the  ear  to  cure  the  earache. 

To  strike  or  box  a  child's  ears  is  to  prove  yourself  very  little 
above  the  barbarian. 

What  you  call  your  ears  are  only  pieces  of  gristle  so  curved  as  to 
catch  the  sounds  and  pass  them  along  to  the  true  ears.  These  are 
deeper  in  the  head  where  the  nerve  of  hearing  is  waiting  to  send  an 
account  of  each  sound  to  the  braui.  The  ear  nerve  is  in  less  danger 
than  that  of  the  eye.  Careless  children  sometimes  put  pins  into  their 
ears  and  so  break  the  **drum."  That  is  a  ver>^  bad  thing  to  do.  Use 
only  a  soft  towel  in  washing  your  ears.  You  should  never  put  any- 
thing hard  or  sharp  into  them. 

I  must  tell  you  a  short  ear  slory  about  ni}^  father  when  he  was  a 
small  boy:  One  day,  when  playing  on  the  floor,  he  laid  his  ear  to  the 
crack  of  the  door,  to  feel  the  wind  blow  into  it.  He  was  so  young  that 
he  did  not  know  it  was  wrong;  but  the  next  day  he  had  the  earache 
severely.  Although  he  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  he  often  had  the  ear- 
ache. He  thought  it  began  from  the  time  the  wind  blew  into  his  ear 
from  under  the  door. — Paihjiyider,  A^o.  i. 


Device  for  Events  and  Dates  in  History. 

FROM     THE     TOMPKINS     SCHOOL,      OAKLAND,      CHAS.      E.       MARKHAM, 

PRINCIPAL. 

KEY  WORD  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

1775 L — exington. 

1776 1  — ndepeiidence. 

1777 B — urgoyne. 

1 778 E — vacuation. 

1779 R — etribution. 

17S0 T — reason. 

J  781 Y — orktown. 

KEY  WORDS  TO  CIVIL  WAR. 

S  — ecession 1 860 

L — incoln  Inaugurated 1861 

A— ntietam 1862 

V— icksburg 1S63 

E— arly's  Raid  1864 

S — urrender  of  Lee 1865 

F — reedman's  Bureau 1866 

R  — econstruction 1867 

E — lection  of  Grant 1868 

E — lective  Franchise 1869 
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^SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  AND 
TRUSTEES. 


California's  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair. 


The  following  matters  pertaining  to  our  Educational  Exhibit 
of  general  interest  to  Suijerintendents,  Trustees,  and  Teachers: 

'o  llie  California  World's  Fait  Commissioners, 
Flood  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Gkntlkmbn: — The  State  Committee  on  Educational  Exhibit  alChkajici  have 
lOTgiinized,  and  outlined  their  wurk.  Tliey  purpose,  by  associating  with  them  the 
various  County  and  City  Boards  of  Education  throughout  the  State,  to  present 
sach  a  pictpridl  view  of  the  work  of  the  schools  as  shall  be  at  onte  a  source  of 
information  to  the  educational  student,  and  iniiuirer  after  our  conditions  and  re- 
sources, and  also  a  credit  to  our  great  Commonwealth.  In  this  e^thibit  it 
poaed  to  place  the  cities  in  a  jjjToup;  to  arrange  the  counties  about  a  central  bootb 
I'lKpresenting  the  Stale  Department,  giving  each  county  a  diRtinct  space,  pro] 
'^tioned  somewhat  to  its  ^cIjooI  population,  and  by  this  arrangement  preserving 
unity  of  the  State.  The  exhibit  shall  represrnt  the  schools,  public  and  pri' 
and  under  the  head  of  public,  the  executive,  illustrative,  accessory  and  train- 
ing depiirtments.  The'3,ciooschool  clerks,  and  the  seventy-five  county  and  city 
Superintendents  have  been  notiHed  of  the  action  of  the  Committee  through  the 
of  the  Pacific  Educational  Journai,,  the  (ifBcial  or^n  of  tile  De- 
of  Pnblic  Instruction  of  California.  At  the  opening  of  the  school  term 
July,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  school  officers  and  teachers  will  address 
lemselves  to  the  preparation  of  the  material  for  the  exhibit.  At  that  time  the 
Committee  should  have  an  office  with  aSecretary  in  charge  to  meet  teachers,  and 
attend  to  the  numberless  queries,  and  gi\'e  the  assistance  demanded  by  the  situa- 
tion. After  a  careful  <'anvasa  the  Committee  agreed  that  the  snni  of  ¥6.iioo  v,-ouId 
be  required  to  make  this  department  of  the  State  Exhibit  tlie  success  its  impor- 
ids,  aud  they  respectfully  unite  in  requesting  that  you  give  the  matter 
early  and  earnest  attention.  As  to  space,  no  estimate  could  as  yet  be  made 
of  the  uncertainty  surrounding  tlie  action  of  the  Directors  of  the  Fair, 
tpon  the  plans  submitted  by  you.  Now  that  this  has  been  definitely  settled,  it 
'ill  be  in  order  to  suggest  that  as  much  space  (in  llie  gallery)  be  resen-ed  as  pos- 
sible, say  not  less  than  znri  running  ftet  of  wall  space,  with  as  much  drpth  as  can 
be  had.  The  Committee  appointed  an  Executive  Couiniittee  of  three.  President 
Kellogg,  of  the  State  University,  Principal  Childs,  of  the  San  Jose  Slate  Normal 
P.  M.  Fisher,  Editor  and  Manager  of  the  Pacific  Edccationai, 
may  indicate. 


I 


DOtb'H 
ipOtH^ 


JIODRNAi,,  who  will  be  ready  to  confer  with  jou  a 

On  behalf  of  the  Commhtce, 


.  FiSHKl 


Chairman. 
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On  the  following  day,  Professor  Martin  Kellogg,  acting  President, 
and  General  Houghton,  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, with  Mr.  Fisher,  appeared  before  the  Commission  in  the  same 
interest.  General  Houghton  stated  that  the  Board  of  Regents  had 
manifested  a  desire  to  appropriate  from  the  University  Funds  the  gen- 
erous sum  of  $5,000,  10  properly  represent  that  institution  at  Chicago. 
The  matter  being  submitted  to  the  attorneys  of  the  Board,  the  opin- 
ion was  given  that  such  an  appropriation  could  not  be  lawfully  made. 
Therefore,  if  any  financial  assistance  was  to  be  had,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  come  to  the  Commission. 

Each  of  the  other  gentlemen  made  a  strong  appeal,  and  the  fol- 
lowing further  statement  was  submitted: 

To  the  California  World's  Fair  Commission: 

Genti.kmkn — As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Exhibit  from 
California,  at  the  World's  Fair,  I  would  respectfully  report  to  you  the  result  or  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  an  adequate  and  credita- 
ble exhibit.  The  thouj^ht  before  the  Committee  was  such  a  representation  of  the 
character  and  scope  of  our  schools  as  would  show.even  to  the  most  sparsely  popu- 
lated districts  remote  from  the  centers  of  trade  and  wealth,  the  thoroughness  and 
efficiency  of  the  provision  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our  Commonwealth. 
The  Committee  believe  that  the  rural  schools  of  California  are  the  most  thor- 
oughly organized,  and  mcst  amply  supplied  with  funds,  and  the  accessories  of 
libraries  and  apparatus,  of  any  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  result,  tlie  opportunities  afforded  to  residents,  and  offered  to  intending 
settlers,  are  of  the  best  found  anywhere. 

The  desire  of  the  Committee  is  to  show  this.  To  do  so,  they  must  be  as  gen- 
erously provided  with  means  as  the  schools  are  themselves.  The  mineral  re- 
sources of  California  have  been  known  to  the  world  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Her  grain  fields,  and  latterly  her  orchard  and  vineyard  wealth,  have  arrested  the 
attention  and  challenged  the  wonder  of  the  nations  of  civilization.  The  gener- 
ous provision  for  the  education  of  her  youth,  which  has  more  than  kept  pace  with 
her  material  prosperity,  has  just  been  hinted  at.  An  opportunity  is  now  afforded 
to  convince  the  older  sections  of  the  I'nion,  and  indeed  all  visitors  to  the  great 
Fair,  that  the  California  school  system  is  as  efficient  as  it  is  unicjue. 

We  believe  that  such  an  exhibit,  representing  not  a  favored  district,  but  the 
people  of  a  great  State,  will  not  be  the  least  of  the  attractions  the  California  Build- 
ing will  offer,  and  will  at  once,  and  for  all. time,  settle  the  suspicion  that  yet  ob- 
tains that  wc  are  a  frontier  State,  with  institutions  that  are  inadecjuate,  and  cus- 
toms still  strongly  marked  by  the  conditions  of  '49.  The  Coinniittee  is  aware  that 
the  work  of  the  preparation  of  this  exhibit  will  grow  in  proportions  as  they  pro- 
ceed with  it;  that  expenses  may  outrun  first  estimates.  They  have,  therefore,  left 
a  margin  within  which  they  believe  the  work  can  be  well  done.  They  ask  for  no 
more  than  they  will  need.  They  have  the  confidence  to  believe  you  will  not  be 
willing  to  grant  them  less. 
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followed  n  list  of  item*,  incluiiing  office  rent,  Secretary  in  chartte,  extra 

eking  and  repacking,  preparation  of  booth  and  racks  at  Cliicago,  priat- 

iiery.  material,   necessary    travelling   expenses,  care  of  exhibit  at 

iggregaling  in  cost.  $( 


igned: 


.  M.  Fis 


On  behalf  of— 


Cliairman. 


Martin  KkliPgg, 
C.  W.  Childs, 
P.  M,  Camphhll. 
HoMBR  B.  Spraguk, 
Eari.  Barnks, 
WiLt.  S.  Monroe, 
J.  McDade, 

Coiiiniittee. 

IPPROPKIATION    SECURED, 

I  Jutie  22(1,  the  following  communication  was  received: 

San  pRANciato.  June  « 


Dkar  Sir;— I  tiesire  l 
June  17th,  tile  sum  of  Js.m 
for  the  purpose  of  making 

I  would  also  slate  that 
aty<mr<Hi;p<«Hl,de.kroou 


n/. 

■e  to  inform  you  that  at  the  meetmgof  the  Commission  on 
as  much  tliereof  as  may  be  required,  was  set  aside 
tucalional  Exhibit. 

also  iiulhorized  later  by  the  Commiesiou  to  place 
11c  of  the  rooms  on  this  floor,  (4th),  in  this  Build- 
Vours  truly, 

Thos.  H.  Thompson, 

Secretary, 

Communications  in  this  interest  should  be  addressed.  "World's 
Fair  Educational  Exhibit,  Flood  Building,  Fourth  and  Market  Streets, 
San  Francisco." 

A  Secretary  will  be  present  each  Saturday,  on  and  after  July  i6th, 
and  stich  other  days  in  the  week  as  may  hereafter  be  agreed  upou. 


FoK  permanency    of  place,    the    teachers   of   the   town  of    Santa 
a   are   to   be   congratulated.     John   Manzer  has   been   Principal 
twelve  years.     His  associate  teachers  report  service  by  months  as  fol- 
lows:      70,    190,  70,    150,   I2Q,   30,  50,   70,  40,    10. 

The  Board  has  the  repittation  of  working  for  the  interests  of  the 
schools,  and  are  practically  unanimous  in  their  action.  Superinten- 
dent Chipman  says  there  is  not  a  poor  teacher  in  the  corps. 


r  Send  revised  lists  of  clerks  to  the  Journal  as  soon   as  possible.  Tl 
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In  spite  of  the  precautions  taken  by  printed  direction  upon  the 
wrapper,  complaints  still  come  from  teachers  that  clerks  do  not  send 
the  Journal  to  school.  Will  the  derelict  clerks  make  a  note  of  this, 
and,  after  reading  it  themselves,  pass  it  over  the  teacher  to  be  read  by 
him,  and  placed  in  the  library. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 


San  Jose  Normal  School. 

NOTES,    GRADUATION    EXERCISES,    ETC. 

A  change  in  the  line  of  work  for  the  morning  exercises  was  men- 
tioned some  time  ago.  Many  diflferent  programs  have  been  canied 
out,  but  none  have  proved  more  interesting  than  one  during  **Flag 
Week."  The  whole  school,  with  the  exception  of  the  battalion,  as- 
sembled on  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  building  to  witness  the  pre- 
sentation to  Company  B  of  a  beautiful  silk  flag,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Lorentzen.  The  company  has  for  some  time  owned  a  flag-staflf,  pre- 
sented by  Col.  Shakespeare,  of  San  Mateo.  The  battalion  formed  on 
the  south  side  of  the  building,  with  Company  A  on  the  right.  Com- 
panies B  and  F  in  the  center,  and  Company  C  on  the  left;  then 
marched  in  review  in  columns  of  platoons,  forming  in  companies  in 
front  of  the  building.  Miss  Abbie  Lorentzen  then  addressed  Com- 
pany B,  presenting  the  flag  in  .behalf  of  her  mother.  Captain  Mac- 
beth received  the  flag  with  a  few  appropriate  words,  after  which  the 
battalion  saluted  the  colors,  and  the  school  sang  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  Col.  Hirsey,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  then  gave 
a  history  of  the  flag  which  has  cost  the  country  so  much  to  keep  in- 
tact. The  battalion  was  then  dismissed,  and  school  duties  were  be- 
gun. 

Another  enjoyable  program  was  given  to  commemorate  the  Bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill.  The  hall  was  decorated  with  flags  and  flowers 
in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and  a  map  of  Boston  and  vicinity  was  drawn 
on  the  black-board.  Members  of  Company  B  gave  interesting  de- 
scriptions of  the  battle,  using  the  map  as  a  means  of  illustration.  A 
vocal  solo,  "The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill,"  rendered  by  one  of  the  pu- 
pils, closed  the  exercises. 

Since  the  regular  reading  of  the  Bible  has  been  dispensed  with, 
we  have  had  but  one  "Bible  Morning."  After  a  selection  from  the 
Bible  had  been  read  by  the  Principal,  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  chanted 
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e  school.     A  history  of  the  Bible,  as  it  has  come   down 
was  giveu  by   a  member  of  the    Faculty,  and  the    program  was  coa- J 
eluded  by  a  quartette,  "  My  Mother's  Bible." 

Still  another  subject   taken   up  iu  this   line  of  work  is  Temper- 
ance.    The  topics  discussed  were,  "'Nicotine  and  its  Effects."  and  the 
"Temperance  Work  in  the  Catholic  Church."     Quotations  were  giveu 
by  members  of  the  Senior  Cla.ss,  and  appropriate   temperance  songs  J 
were  sung.  I 

The  graduating  exercises  on  the  morning  of  June  24th.  were  short 
bm  interesting.  The  program  opened  with  a  chorus  by  the  school, 
followed  by  the  presentation  of  diploma.-i  to  over  seventy  pupils* 
After  a  quartette  had  been  sung,  Professor  Martin  Kellogg,  President 
of  the  State  University,  addressed  the  graduating  class,  leaving  with  . 
us  many  inspiring  words. 

Another  chorus   was   sung   by  the  .school,   and   then   Professor  \ 
Childs  made  a  short  speech  to  the  visitors  present,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  Faculty,  bade  farewell  to  the   members  of  the  graduating   class. 
Principal  Childs  spoke  of  the  school,  the  work   accomplished,  and  the  I 
money  expended  in  this  city.     He  then  talked  of  the  need  of  further  I 
improving  the  grounds,  and   explained  that   the  cost  of  keeping   the  I 
park   in   its   present   condition   exceeded   by    three-fold   the   amount  | 
allowed  by  the  State.     He  hope;!  that  the  citizens  of  San  Jose  would  | 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  this  work,  and  pictured   the   prospects  of  the  I 
erection  of  a  High  School.  Public  Library,  Art  and  Technical   build- 
ings, to  adorn  the  four  corners  of  the  grounds.     He  also  told  why  the 
Training  Department  building  had   been   erected  of  wood,  instead  of 
brick.     The  latter  would  have  co.st  $60,000,  and   the   Legislature  ap- 
propriated only  $37,000.     The  building  will  be  completed  in  Septem- 
ber,  and  will  be  one  of  the   finest   Training  School   buildings  in  the  1 
United  States- 
He  hoped  in  the   near  future   to  .see  a  kindergarten   department 
added  lo  the  school.     Hs  said   that  in  view  of  the   large  classes  that 
annually  are  graduated  from  the   school   at  San  Jose   and  elsewhere, 
there  seems  to  be  an  impression  in  the  public  mind  that    the  State  will 
soon  become  glutted  with  teachers.     Some  information    that  has  re- 
cently been  received  by  the  speaker  from  State  Superintendent  Ander- 
son, however,  proves   that   this   idea  is  entirely  erroneous.     It  is  cer- 
tain from  investigations  that  have    been  made  in    this    direction   that 
the  loss  in  the  ranks  of  teachers   by  marriages  alone  is  not  more  than 
made  up  from  year  lo  year  by  graduating  classes  at  San  Jose  and  the 


I 
1 
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Normal  Schools  in  Los  Angeles  and  Chico.  The  average  term  of 
service  by  young  lady  teachers  before  marriage  is  seven  years.  Many 
suppose  that  the  charming  young  lady  graduates  do  not  remain  in  the 
ranks  of  teachers  more  than  two  or  three  years  before  marriage,  but  if 
this  were  the  case,  the  annual  output  of  the  Normal  Schools  would 
not  half  make  up  the  inroads  caused  by  matrimonial  alliances.  Prin* 
cipal  Childs  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
present  large  class  of  graduates  have  already  secured  schools,  although 
the  next  school  year  does  not  open  till  September.  The  concluding 
feature  of  the  program  was  the  class-song,  which  embodies  the  motto 
of  the  class,  "Live  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  you."  The  verses  were 
composed  by  Miss  Laura  B.  Everett,  and  were  set  to  music  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  H.  El  wood. 

CLASS-SONG. 

"Thro'out  our  whole  lives  may  this  tho't,  like  a  song. 

In  its  truth  and  its  helpfulness  win  us, 
To  reachin>5  the  highest  in  goin>(  along, 

Living  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  us. 
Up  to  our  highest  each  day,  every  day, 

Tho'  toilsome,  and  tiresome,  and  weary  the  way. 
But  still  growing  upward,  we  finally  may. 

Make  our  lives  show  the  best  that  is  in  us. 

Cho — Live  up  to  the  highest  the  heart  may  hold, 
To  the  highest  in  work  or  rest; 
To  the  true  ideals  tliat  the  ihots  unfold. 
Live  up  tf)  the  highest  and  best. 

Oh,  why  should  we  sing  you  a  farewell  song, 

As  if  ties  of  our  school  life  must  sever  ? 
When  teaching  in  >chools  of  uur  own.  we  belong 

To  the  Normal  more  fully  than  ever. 
It  is  ours  to  make  plain  that  the  Normal  is  just, 

In  sending  us  outward  as  worthy  of  trust; 
Our  fitness  for  work,  our  willingness  must 

Be  approved  by  our  earnest  endeavor. 

Cho — We  feel  no  mere  gladness  that  lessons  are  done, 

And  in  all  our  enjoyment  comes  o'er  us 
The  tho't  that  the  battles  not  easily  won, 

Have  ])repared  us  for  diitie-.  before  us. 
In  looking  backward,  our  cla.ss  agrees 
That  every  past  discouragement  flees; 
Thinking  of  benefits,  rather  than  C*s, 

We  thank  our  teachers  in  grateful  chorus." 
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The  exercises 

throughout  the  day  were 

remarkable  for  their  stm-^H 

plicity.     There  wt 

;re  no  long    speeches,    no 

extended    list    of  essay^J^H 

The  singing  by  the  class  showed  excellent  training.                                ^H 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  brilliant  reception  was  given  to^f 

the  friends  of  the  graduates.     The  Assembly  Hall  was  beautifully  de-^^| 

corated.  and  as  many  of  the  seats  had  been 

removed,  it  made  a  plea3>^H 

ant  reception  room.     The  program  consisted-  of  music,  both   instril'^^| 

mental  and  vocal, 

given  by  the    talent  of  San  Jose.      At  the  close  <^^l 

the  entertainment, 

the  class  of  June,  '9s,  held  their  last  class-ineeling^B 

A  re-union  has  been  planned  for  June.  1893. 

The  graduates  were  a» 

follows: 

FORTY-SECOND   CLASS,    JU: 

SK,    1892. 

Amistroiig,  Etlieh-wn 

1  J.       Grabum,  Jennie  I-'. 

Overacker,  Carrie  M, 

Ayres,  L.  Hortense 

Ginl.bs,Jo6ieM. 

Peet,  Flon'ta  L. 

Bickewtaff,  Jennie 

Gwartney,  Bettie 

Peterson,  I-nura  A. 

Biggerstaff,  B.  Kate 

Haggertv,  Kate 

Philippi,  Blanche  R. 

Boycc,  EloiH  S. 

Hall.  Pciirl  W. 

Porter.  Maud  E. 

Boyce.  Sylvia  H. 

Hart.  Bertha  J. 

PostoM,  Evah  A. 

Breyfoglc,  Lilian  R. 

JIuriley,  Vietorine 

Preston,  James  T. 

Brooks.  M leader  E. 

Purintou.  Lucy  E. 

Burns.JuUeite  A. 

Howard.  EmmaG. 

Pearce,  I^ouisn 

Cnrlson.  Eleanor  A. 

Howie,  Leon  a  C. 

Ruckli.tge.  Annie 

Carr.  Carrie  J. 

jannary,  Rnsie  A. 

Sawyer.  Elva  B. 

Cogswell.  Florence  E 

Cohn,  Sam  H. 

Jones,  Laura  B. 

Schneider,  Eva  R. 

KaielS'.n.  Clam  E-  W, 

Sdirocder.  Minnie  A. 

Coleman,  Carrie  A. 

Langdon,  William  H. 

Sec  rest,   Florine 

Conner.  I.iziie  G. 

Leach.  Editli  B. 

Starkweather,  Blanche 

Cox,  M.  Rutli 

Lorcntzen,  Abbie  E. 

Stone.  Maud  C. 

Caraes,  Eva  W. 

Lessard,  Catliarine  C. 

Smith,  Bertha  D, 

Cross,  Eliza 

iJnehan,  Kate  G. 

Tboirtaa,  Iretle  E. 

Denney.  Adilie  E. 

MacTielh,  Frank  D. 

Thumas.  Tillies. 

Edgar,  George  A, 

Magnire.  Mary  C. 

Torpey.  Mamie  C. 

Hmery.  Blanelic  A. 

MeAfce,  Flora 

Townsend,  Calha  M. 

Everett,  Laura  H. 

Moran.  Margaret 

Waiter,  .V.  Eslelle 

Fountain,  Alice  M. 

Myers.  Kittie  S- 

Ware.  Jennie  M.  0. 

Gaddis,  Cyrus  J. 

Nangle,  Lena  K. 

Washington, JuliaJ. 

Geia,  Helen  D, 

Newcomer,  H.  Be.ssie 

Williams.  Annie  M. 

1             Gibbons,  Jeiin.e 

Uneal,  EnimaJ. 

Wilson.  Florence 

^_- Greenlaw.  Jessie  S, 

^^b 

hool. 

Chico  State  Normal  Sc 

^P         The    exercise 

s    of  commencement    week    began    Friday  evening,   | 

June  10,  wilh  the 

joint  meeting  of  the  Alph 

a  and  Adelphian  Literary  ^| 

Societies.     The  program  was  well  rendered 

throughout.                          H 

Saturday  eve; 

iiing,  June  11,  the  Priiicip 

al's  reception  to  the  Sen-  ^B 

^^^or  Class,  the  Alu 

mni,  the   Faculty,  and   tht 

r  Trustees  of  ihe  School, 
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was  held  in  the  Normal  building.  To  say  that  it  was  a  very  enjoya- 
ble affair  in  every  respect,  does  not  do  it  justice,  as  those  who  were  in 
attendance  can  testify. 

Sunday  evening,  June  12th,  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  de- 
livered by  Rev.  J.  \V.  Kelsey  of  Willows,  to  a  large  and  appreciati\'e 
audience.  His  theme,  "Man,  the  Product  of  His  Thought,"  was 
ably  handled,  eliciting  much  favorable  comment. 

Thursday,  June  16,  at  10  \.  m..  the  Commencement  exercises 
proper  took  place  in  Normal  Hall,  which  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  The  essays  were  well  read,  and  the  music  well  rendered. 
P.  M.  Fisher,  editor  of  the  Pacific  EnrcATiONAL  Journal,  in  a 
short,  pithy  address,  gave  advice,  well  seasoned  with  humor,  which 
was  evidently  enjoyed  by  the  class  and  the  audience.  This  class, 
numbering  twenty-four,  is  the  first  class  to  complete  the  full  three 
vears'  course.     Nearlv  everv  member  has  secured  a  school. 

Miss  Vesta  Vail  was  presented  with  a  handsome  set  of  books,  for 

assisting  her  teacher  in  cla.ss  work. 

In  the  evening,  the  general  reception  to  the  students  and  friends 
of  the  school  was  held  in  the  Normal.  The  building  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  fn^m  top  to  bottom. 

An  excellent  orchestra  discoursed  sweet  music  during  the  even- 
ing, and  all  seemed  happy  as  they  mingled  with  friends  and  class 
mates.  So  ends  another  happy  and  prosperous  year  of  school  work 
for  the  State  Normal  at  Chico. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  graduates,  with  subjects  treated: 


motto:     "vkt  advanck." 


Isabello  Ames Wealth. 

Arvilla  I'loreiice  Hartletl Intellectual  Ijfe  «•!"  Women. 

huella  Harnum What  is  to  l)e  .\ecc)mplish  d  hy  the  Recitation? 

Kvelyii  IkMHKr Rocks. 

Olive  Lorena  lioyles Crilicisni  of  Lonl  B\  r  )n  ami  His  Works. 

I-'rederick    An«lerson   Hennetl,  Charles  Henry   Camj)er Thysics   iu  the   Public 

Schools— I  lluhtraleil. 

John  Howard  Cavt: Our  Public  School  Cnrriculum. 

Frank  Nichol  Chaj)lin Comenius. 

Kli/abelh  Alma  Clark The  (Golden  Key. 

Catherine  .Aj^nes  Coady !^Iy  I'irst  Day  at   Tine  Cone. 

Mary  Davis I'hysical  Culture  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Kdna  Len^>re  Ivlam Manners. 

Lovey  I'ord To  Wait. 

(icorge  K.hvard  Harvey Teachinj^'  of  Patriotism  in  the  Public  Schools. 
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Margaret  Harvey^ — Mytliology  the  Outgrowth  of  Nature-woreliip. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hudspeth -The  Citizen's  Indifference  to  Politics. 

Olive  Claribel  Kelsey The  L'natlaiiied. 

Agnes  McFeely —  English  in  the  Public  Schools, 

Marietta  Stiles Habit  and  Educaliouiil  Factor, 

Bessie  Taylor Froehel  and  the  Kindergarten. 

Anna  I^^ura  Tillotson Strange  Things  Have  Happened, 

Vesta  Emma  Vail Dante's  Exile. 

Mary  EtU  Beuiier— Harmonies  of  Life.  C 


State  University. 

The  Board  of  Regents  met  iti  regular  session  at  Berkeley,  June  I 
28.  to  give  the  members  of  the  Faculty  an  opportunity  to  make  I 
known  the  needs  of  (heir  deparlmenLs,  According  to  these  reports  it  1 
would  require  a  large  expenditure,  and  many  additional  instructors  to  J 
meet  the  situation.  Advertisemeuts  were  ordered  for  bids  on  a  n 
Mechanical  Arts'  building,  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

An  appropriation  of  $17,220,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  $6,ooo3 
already  set  aside  for  the  commencement  of  a  propagating  house  for  thel 
Agricultural  IJepartmeiit.  wa.s  made,  and  $5,000  was  ordered  to  be  ex-i 
pended  for  developing  the  water  supply  on  the  University  grounds. 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Relations  reported  that,  after  due  i 
vestigation,  it  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Department  of  Physical  | 
Culture,  while  a  highly  beneficial  department,  was  not  designed  to  | 
promote  and  superintend  athletic  contests.  All  contests  must  be  paid  J 
for,  and  managed  exclusively  by  the  students.  The  gymnasium,  ap-  ' 
pliances  aud  grounds  were  furnished  for  the  development  of  the  de-  ■ 
partmeiit,  and  not  for  the  promotion  of  contests. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  appropriate  degrees! 
were  conferred  upon  the  graduating  class  at  Berkeley,  and  also  upon  1 
the  class  of  the  Hastings  College  of  Law,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  University  Art  Gallery  has  received  two  valuable  additions  4 
from  Mrs.  M.  L.  Jones  of  Oakland.  "The  Palace  of  the  Doges  of  I 
Venica  at  Moonlight,"  and  "I.ord  Byron  at  the  Convent  of  Saa  f 
Lazaro." 


Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 

At   the  oratorical    contest,  June   8,  J.  F.  Wilson,  wlio   spoke  oa.l 
ffSavanarola, "  received  first  award;  L,.  M.  Burwell,  on  "Anglo  Saxon  J 
iupremac>',  second  award. 
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The  first  commencement  exercises  were  held  June  15.  There 
were  thirty-eight  graduates,  four  of  them  women.  The  class  re- 
presented all  parts  of  the  United  States.  An  Alumni  Association 
was  formed. 

The  aquarium  at  Pacific  Grove  is  completed,  and  students  are 
busy  studying  marine  life. 

Professor  Gilbert,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  the  students  there,  will  visit  San  Diego  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  in  the  interest  of  the  California  Fisheries  Ex- 
hibit at  the  World's  Fair.  President  Jordan  writes  that  the  Univer- 
sity has  a  list  of  every  kind  of  fish  ever  caught  on  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia coast,  and  that  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  fisheries  there  will  be 
made. 

EDITORIAL. 


We  hope  to  present  an  account  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School 
Exercises  in  our  next  number. 

Several  important  papers  intended  for  this  number  of  the 
Journal  will  appear  in  August. 

We  are  obliged,  of  course,  to  mail  the  Journals  this  month  to 
the  clerks  of  the  Boards  for  1891-2.  We  trust  Ihey  will  kindly  hand 
over  to  their  successors,  where  they  have  been  elected. 

The  advertising  department  of  the  Journal  contains  much  of 
interest  to  teachers,  trustees,  and  others,  and  we  call  special  attention 
to  the  large  number  of  reliable  firms  who  have  placed  their  business 
announcements  in  our  pages. 

Tpie  Commencement  Exercises  at  San  Jose  were  remarkable  for 
two  features:  First,  the  extreme  simplicity  and  brevity  of  the  pro- 
gram, all  being  concluded  within  an  hour;  second,  the  excellent 
singing  by  the  large  class.  Principal  Childs  is,  of  course,  responsible 
for  the  first:  Professor  Edward  deserves  all  praise  for  the  second. 

The  address  of  Acting  President  Kellogg,  of  Berkeley,  was  to  the 
point.  The  central  thought  was  skilled  labor.  The  thing  he  sought 
to  urge  upon  the  class  was,  that  with  skill  they  should  not  fail  to  ac- 
quire force,  power. 

Graduation  day  at  the  Cliico  Normal  School  drew  an  audience 
which  in  size  and   quality  could   not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  the   Fac" 
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ulty,  Trustees,  and  all  oilier  friends  of  the  school.  The  class 
iwenty-fniir  members  was  the  first  that  had  completed  the  full  course. 
This  made  it  proper  enough  that  there  should  Ije  a  pretty  loug  pro^ 
gram.  The  audience  appreciated  it,  and  were  patient  and  sympa^ 
ihetic.  The  character  of  the  work,  as  evidenced  by  the  productions 
of  the  class,  was  of  the  best.  Professor  Pierce  has  a  strong  corps  o£ 
^eachers.  He  has  shown  a  keen  judgment  in  his  selection  of  addi 
s  to  the  staff,  and  his  executive  ability  in  placing  the  young  insti' 
lation  firmly  upon  its  feet  is  generally  recognized. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  so  many  teachers  lose  their  po- 
itions  without  any  apparent  good  cause  it  is  encpuraging  to  learn  of  an 
stance  of  genuine  appreciation,  even  though,  as  in  this  case,  it  was 
long  deferred. 

For  years.  Professor  Randall  was  Principal  of  the  Stockton  Higfa^ 
School.  A  teacher  of  acknowledged  ability,  a  thorough  gentleman, 
he  lost  his  position,  to  his  extreme  per.sonal  mortification,  and  the  sur- 
prise of  his  friends.  Fortunately  lor  himself,  and  the  school,  he  was 
elected  to  a  position  in  the  Stale  Normal,  at  San  Jose.  He  has  held 
this  place  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  sting  of  his  leaving  Stock- 
ton has  been  softened  by  time  anil  success,  when  So,  a  call  comes  from 
the  city  of  the  slough,  to  return  and  take  charge  of  the  High  School, 
a  salary-  of  S3.000  a  year,  more  than  ha?  ever  been  paid  there  be* 
'^are.  While  deeply  appreciating  this  compliment,  and  vindication, 
le  Professor  will  very  probably  remain  at  the  Normal. 

Thinking  of  this  subject  of  frequent  change  of  teachers,  is  it  not 
true,  after  all,  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  case  ? 

Lack  of  energy,  a  failure  to  appreciate  and  adapt  one's  self  toi 
the  conditions,  as  well,  sometimes,  as  meager  scholastic  ability,  are 
.silent  but  potent  causes  of  failure.  A  teacher  will  do  well  to  fit  him- 
self to  his  comnuinty.  Having  purpose,  system,  ideals,  the  practical 
truth  still  remains  that  he  must  win  his  school  and  his  community  to 
his  support. 

The  teacher  must  be  tolerant,  just,  polite,  in  a  word — cosmopol- 
itan. Many-sided,  there  must  be  that  in  him  that  will  appeal,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the   imagination  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  his   community. 

A  concensus  of  opinion  must  set  him  down  as  a  £t  man  for  the 
place.  His  reputation  ouce  established,  be  is  permitted  to  say  and  do 
things  which  would  not  be  tolerated  one  short  term  in  a  stranger.  He 
(■must  acquire  that  reputation  by  showing  him.self  from  the  start,  a  man. 
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If  we  were  to  make  one  suggestion,  and  only  one,  as  to  the  course 
he  should  pursue,  it  would  be  to  secure  the  confidence  and  friendship 
of  one  or  more  business  men  of  the  community.  Associate  with  them, 
talk  with  them  about  the  histOf>'  of  the  town,  its  prospects;  business, 
literature,  art;  any  subject  that  will  widen  your  range  of  practical 
knowledge,  arouse  your  interest  in  affairs  outside  the  schoolroom,  as- 
sociate you  w^th,  not  isolate  you  from,  the  spirit  of  the  times.  This, 
while  making  you  feel  a  man  among  men,  will  the  better  fit  you  to  be 
a  leader  of  youth. 

The  Government  Building. 

We  present  in  this  number  of  the  Journai.  a  cut  representing  the 
Government  Building  at  the  World's  Fair.  It  is  classic  in  style,  and 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  National  Museum  and  other 
Government  buildings  at  Washington.  It  covers  an  area  of  350  by  420 
feet,  is  constructed  of  iron,  brick  and  glass,  and  cost  $400,000.  Its 
leading  architectural  feature  is  a  central  octagonal  dome  120  feet  in 
diameter,  and  150  feet  high,  the  floor  of  which  will  be  kept  free  from 
exhibits.  The  building  fronts  to  the  west,  and  connects  on  the  north, 
by  a  bridge  over  the  lagoon,  with  the  building  of  the  Fisheries  Ex- 
hibit. 

The  south  half  is  devoted  to  the  exhibits  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, Treasury  Department,  War  Department,  and  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  north  half  is  devoted  to  the  exhibits  of  the  Fish- 
eries Commission,  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  Interior  Department. 
The  State  Department  exhibit  extends  from  the  rotunda  to  the  east 
end,  and  that  of  the  Department  of  Justice  from  the  rotunda  to  the 
west  end  of  the  building. 

"The  School  Courses." 


Under  the  above  caption,  an  admirable  editorial  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Starting  out  to  reply  to 
some  adverse  criticisms  upon  the  school  system  of  the  city  by  a  contem- 
porary, it  presented  such  a  well  defined  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  situation  as  indicated  not  only  the  skill  of  a  competent  critic,  but 
disclosed  also  the  attitude  of  a  firm  friend. 

Replying  to  the  charge,  that  under  the  present  systerh  all  the 
faults  of  defective  education  of  children  may  be  laid  to  **the  insane 
idea  of  establishing  a  line  of  connections  from  the  primary  school  to 
the  University,"  with  an  intimation  that  each  class  or  grade  should  be 
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conducted  without  reference  to  the  grades  or  classes  above  or  below  it»j 
the  writer  makes  the  following  points: 

1.  The  course  actually  followed  is  a  compromise  between  devot-^ 
ing  much  time  to  one  study,  and  Riving  the  pupil  a  wide  survey  of  the! 
field  of  knowledge. 

2.  Instruction  should  be  made  as  thorough  and  complete  as  p 
sible  in  each  grade,   that    those  who   go  no  farther  in  school    may  h 
able  to  go  farther  oMt  of  it. 

3.  This  point  is  so  wel!  put  that  we  quote; 
■■The  object  of  education  is   rot  wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  to  makfij 

all  pupils  good  book-keepers,  and   good  public  readers,  and  good  p 
men.     These  things  are  more  or  less  important,  but  the  object  of  e 
cation  is  vastly  more  important.      It  is  to  draw  out    and  develop,  antf 
s'rengtheu  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  child,  as  well  as  to  leach  p 
ticular    facts.      A    given    fact,    once    learned,    may    be    forgotten; 

are  that  it  will  be  of  no  practical  use  if  remembered;  but  1 
U-developfd  intelligence  is  a  permanent  possession  that  may  be  turn 
~ie  meet  any  of  the  demands  of  life." 

Whatever  changes  might  be  recommended,  it  is  not  wise  to 
abandon  the  plan  of  founding  each  grade  or  class  solidly  upon  the  one 
below  it.  No  outside  instruction  should  be  necessary  to  p;iss  a  pupil 
from  Primary  to  Grammar  grade,  from  Grammar  to  High  School,J 
No  private  tutor  should  be  needed  to  carry  the  student  into  the  UnW 
ersity. 

The  High  Schools  that   carry  the  pupils  to  the  Universitvl 

idard,  give  a  better  education  than  those  which  do  not.     Instance  1 

experience  in  the  Boys'  High   School,  and  the  Girls'  High  Schooll 

in  San  Francisco,  before  the  standard  of  the  latter  was  raised. 

This  editorial,  so  timely,  so    progressive  in    spirit,  so  keen   in  itt^l 
discernment  of  real  conditions,  and  true  values,    in   so   widely-i 
.ily,  is  refreshing  and  inspiring. 
We  add  a  few  observations: 

First.      Kuoxvledge  that  gives  power    grows    from  a  center  toward    , 
constantly  widening  horizon.      It  cannot   be    fragmental,  unrelated. 
Second.     If  the  University  is  the  ideal,  growth  should  be  in  that 
'direction,  toward  the  sun,  and   instruction   should  be  of  that  quality. 
Third.     Who   shall  judge  when  the    daughter  or  son  of  the  Re- 
public of  great    possibilities,  shall    by  force  of  untoward    circumstan- 
ces leave  school  ?    Should  not  the  course  be  arranged,  looking  to  the 
ighest  for  each,  and  then  ever>' obstacle   he  removed   that  the  State 
remove,  and  every  inducement  be  given  that  the  State  can  give? 
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A.  I 


Siiperiiitenileiit  Public  Instruction 
Dejiuty  Sui>eriiitenitciit  Public  Instruction 


The  followiiiK  ileclsions  have  been  rendered  since  the  report  for  June: 

368.  Sec.  gio  of  the  Political  Code  forbids  any  officer's  being  interested  in 
any  contract  made  by  himself  as  such  officer,  or  maile  by  any  Board  of  which  he 
is  a  inemlier.  If  a  trustee  is  peciuiiarily  interested  in  the  employment,  or  receive* 
the  coutpeusaliou  for  his  son's  services,  the  son  b>-ing  a  minor,  said  trustee  acts  in 
violation  of  said  section,  aud  can  lie  held  responsible  for  malfeasance  in  office. 

369.  By  Sec.  1617  of  the  Political  Code.  Subdivision  20,  Subhead  I,  the 
qualifieil  electors  of  a  school  district  can  instruct  the  Boiird  of  Trustees  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  school  house  for  other  than  school  purposes,  the  meeting  for  this 
purpose  must  lie  called  upon  a  petition  being  presented  to  the  Trustees,  signed  by 
a  majority  of  the  heads  of  families  residing  in  the  district.  The  Trustees  must 
comply  with  the  instructions  given  by  said  meeting.  The  Trustees  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  care  of  all  schixil  Jiroperly  ;  if  the  properly  is  damaged  by  their  action 
they  are  responsible.  If  at  a  regular  or  sjwcial  meeting,  held  as  retiuired  by  Sub- 
division 1,  of  Sec.  1617,  of  the  Political  Code,  a  majority  of  the  Trustees  vote  to 
let  the  school  house  for  other  than  school  pur])oses,  they  can  so  let  it ;  but  if  any 
citi/.en  of  thedistricl  objects,  they  must  not  let  the  building,  except  instructed  to 
do  SI)  by  a  district  meeting  duly  called. 

370.  When  exercises  in  a  school  are  suspended  on  account  of  epidemics,  or 
other  unavoidable  cause,  the  teacher  cannot  be  required  to  make  up  the  time  thu.s 
lost;  IWT  can  any  reduction  be  made  in  the  salary  of  tlie  teacher  in  consequence  of 
the  su«])ension  of  the  school. 

37  r.  If  the  parents  of  Indian  children  still  maintain  their  tril)al  relation,  the 
children  are  not  entitleil  to  attend  tlie  public  schools,  unless  they  are  living  under 
the  guardiasliip  of  white  jjersons.  If  the  pArsnls  have  given  up  their  tribal  re- 
lation, they  art  entitled  to  send  their  children  t<>  the  public  schools  ;  but  they 
must  keep  tlu-ir  cliililren  in  proper  condition  ;  otherwise  it  is  proper  and  right  for 
the  Trustees  to  exclude  them  from  the  schools. 

372.  The  Act  of  i.Sgr.  establishing  Union  High  Schools,  does  not  vest  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  such  High  Schools  the  power  to  adopt  text  books  ;  this  power 
is  vcsteii  in  Ihe  Comity  Board  of  Hducation- 
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373.  When  a  new  district  is  constituted,  it  Ls  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  old  district  of  which  it  previously  formed  a  part.  The  library  cannot 
be  divided,  but  remains  the  property  of  the  old  district. 

374.  If  no  election  was  held  in  a  school  district,  the  old  Trustee  or  Trustees 
hold  over  until  the  next  regular  time  for  holding  an  election.   The  failure  to  elect 
does  not  create  a  vacancy ;  see  Sec.  996  of  the  Political  Code ;  also  Sec.    1614  of 
same  Code. 

375.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  not  authorized  to  appoint  a  Trustee, 
except  in  case  of  vacancy  occurring  as  indicated  in  Sec.  996  of  the  Political  Code, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  formation  of  a  new  district. 

376.  County  school  moneys  may  \ye  used  for  any  of  the  school  purposes  men 
tioned  in  the  chapter  of  the  Political  Code  relating  to  public  schools.  This  chap 
ter  does  not,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  authorize  the  use  of  County  funds 
for  the  support  of  High  Schools.  This  being  the  case,  the  average  attendance  in 
High  Schools  forms  no  factor  in  the  apportionment  of  the  County  funds.  Sec.  1622 
of  the  Political  Co<lc  plainly  states  that  the  State  fund,  except  10  percent,  set  aside 
for  library  purposes,  must  hd  used  for  the  salary  of  teachers  in  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  schools.  Hence  the  average  attendance  in  High  Schools  can  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  apportioning  school  funds,  either  State  or  County,  among 
the  several  districts. 

377.  The  proposition  to  establish  Union  High  Schools  must  be  voted  upon 
separately  by  the  districts  petitioning.  If  a  majority  of  the  districts  vote  affirma- 
tively on  the  proposition,  the  vote  binds  all  the  districts  petitioning. 

378.  No  Trustee,  member  of  «  Board  of  Education,  or  member  of  a  High 
School  Board  can  delegate  his  powers  to  another.  Officers  cannot  appoint  proxies. 

379.  Sections  1775  and  1792  do  not  authorize  Boards  of  Education  to  grant 
certificates  upon  any  kind  of  certificates  from  other  States. 


The  opinion  seems  to  prevail  in  the  minds  of  some  Superintendents,  and  in 
those  of  many  teachers,  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  com- 
plete control  of  the  State  School  Fund,  and  that  he  can  make  an  apportionment 
at  any  time  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  One  teacher,  through  either  ignorance  or 
silliness,  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  State  Superintendent  with  suit  at  law 
if  he  did  not  make  the  apportionment,  or  render  some  satisfactory'  reason  for  not 
so  doing,  alleging  that  the  money  was  lying  in  the  State  vaults,  and  that  we  could 
apportion  it  if  we  would.  We  pity  the  superlative  ignorance  of  such  a  party,  and 
refer  him  to  Sec.  435  of  the  Political  Code,  page  82  of  the  vSchool  Law.  The  Stnte 
vSuperin  ten  dent  is  not  supposed  to  know  anything  about  the  amount  of  vState  Fund 
subject  to  apportionment  until  the  Controller  reports  it  to  him.  The  Controller 
will  report  on  the  first  Monday  of  July,  and  the  apportionment  will  be  made  im- 
mediately thereafter.  This  money  being  raised  from  tax  and  interest  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  I S92,  belongs  to  said  fiscal  year.  Superintendents 
will  apportion  it  among  their  several  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  iSgit 
and  not  on  that  of  iSg2.  The  fund  or  money  so  apportioned,  except  the  librar/ 
portion  of  it,  must  be  used  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1892.  The  balance,  if  any,  will  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
school  year  beginning  July  ist.  1892. 
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I  must  again  call  the  attention  of  Superinten<lents  to  the  necessity  for  care  in 
fonvaniing  the  papers  of  applicants  for  diplomas.  In  very  many  instances  soni6 
of  the  papers,  or  the  required  fee,  are  lacking.  Remember  that  the  fee  must  be 
paid,  and  that  the  recommendation  of  the  County  Board,  the  affidavit  of  the  ap- 
plicant, and  the  certificate  of  the  applicant  must  be  filed  with  the  State  Board, 
else  the  applications  will  not  be  acted  on. 


In  making  Annual  Reports,  the  Superintendents  will  specify  the  outstanding 
claims  for  teachers'  salaries,  as  the  apportionment  of  State  Fund,  which  belongs  to 
the  school  year  ending  June  30th,  will  not  have  been  received  during  the  said 
year,  it  will  be  reporte<l  in  the  next  Annual  Report  as  so  much  fund  received  that 
belongcMi  to  the  schoc  1  year  ending  June  30th,  1892.  From  this  will  be  reported 
jn  Annual  Report  of  1S93,  the  amount  paid  out  on  outstamling  claims  for  teachers* 
salaries  for  the  year  ending  June  ^oih,  1892,  aud  the  balance  will  be  reportad  as  so 
much  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  districts  for  the  school  year  l)eginning  July  ist, 
from  the  school  year  ending  June  30th,  1892.  The  necessity  for  this  course  arises 
from  the  installment  mode  of  paying  taxes,  and  from  the  decision  that  the  appor- 
tionment soon  to  be  made  belongs  to  the  year  ending  June  3olh,  1S92.  Superinten- 
dents will  i)lease  to  remember  that  districts  in  which  school  has  not  been  main* 
tained  for  eight  months  will  not  be  entitled  to  have  any  balance  of  the  lund  be- 
loiJging  to  the  school  year  ending  June  30th,  1S92  carried  to  their  credit  for  the 
school  year  beginning  July  ist,  1892.- 

Tilt  list  of  library  books  recommended  by  the  State  Board,  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  at  an  early  time  in  July.  When  ready  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
will  be  sent  to  the  Superinten<lents  to  supply  their  offices  and  their  several  dis- 
tiicts. 

Inasmuch  as  the  addresses  of  ai>plic.'ints  for  diplomas  are  seldom  sent  to  this 
office,  all  diplomas  are  sent  to  the  Superintendents;  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  that 
Superintendents,  when  they  receive  these  diplomas,  should  notify  the  applicants. 
Cireat  care  should  be  exercised  in  seeing  that  the  parties  entitled  to  the  diplomas 
get  them,  as  in  no  case  will  duplicate  diplomas  be  granted  by  the  State  Board. 
Superintendents  will  hereafter  be  required  to  receipt  to  the  State  Superintendent 
for  all  diplomas  sent  to  them.  A  form  of  receipt  will  be  prepared  for  the  use  of 
Superinteiwlents.  It  is  desirable  that,  when  they  give  out  the  diplomas  to  the 
parties  entitled  to  them,  that  they  take  a  receipt  from  such  parties  and  file  the 
same  in  their  offices.  The  receipts  for  this  purpose  will  be  made  out  in  book  form, 
and  will  thus  be  easily  kept. 

CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


Thiv  progressive  people  of  Placerville  want  a  High  vSchool  organized  there. 

Till-;  new   i)ublic  school   building   in    Menlo    Park  will   contain  eight  class- 
rooms. 

BKRkKLUv  hasat  last  let  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  three  new  school 
houses. 
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Vandal lA  District,  Tulare  county,  voted  f 3,600  bonds  for  a  new  school 
house  and  lot. 

There  were  seventy-one  graduates  in  .the  June  class  of  the  Los  Angeles  State 
Normal  School. 

The  Library  of  the  State  University  now  contains  48.000  books;  4,000  were 
added  last  year. 

In  the  Perris  District,  San  Diego  county,  the  school  census  increased  from  76 
in  1891  to  164  in  1S92. 

L.  W.  Li,OYi),  of  the  University  of  California,  has  been  elected  teacher  of  sci- 
ence in  the  Ventura  High  School. 

The  new  Bartlett  Street  School,  San  Francisco,  will  contain  twelve  class- 
rooms,  and  will  cost  about  ??35,ooo. 

The  Santa  Clara  High  School  had  twelve  graduates  this  year.  The  Stock- 
son  High  School  had  thirty-six  graduates. 

In  the  Vale  College  commencement.  J.  H.  Hutchings,  of  Los  Angeles,  was 
the  winner  of  the  De  Forest  medal  for  the  prize  sj^eaking. 

The  contracts  have  been  let  for  the  fine  new  school  buildings  to  be  erected  in 
San  Mateo  and  Menlo  Park.     They  will  cost  about  .i^is.ooo  each. 

The  Sonoma  and  Marin  Agricultural  Society  has  again  arranged  to  admit 
free  to  the  Fair  this  season,  the  pupils  of  the  schawls  of  those  counties. 

Windsor  District,  Tulare  county,  has  votetl  lx)nds  for  a  new  school  liouse. 
Mount  Vitw  District,  in  the  same  county,  has  also  made  preparations  to  build. 

Miss  Marv  Lynch,  of  Sebastopol,  received  1,098  credits  out  of  a  possible 
1. 100,  at  the  recent  examination  of  Grammar  Grade  pupils  for  graduation,  in  So- 
noma county. 

The  graduation  of  pupils--  from  the  Grammar  Schools  has  proved  a  capital 
thing  for  Santa  Cruz  county.  There  were  graduates  from  seventeen  different 
schools  this  vear. 

Hamilton  District,  Santa  Clara  county,  will  have  a  new  ?3,ooo  school 
house  uixt  term,  with  two  class  rooms,  library,  etc.  Burnett  District  also  has  a 
](i3,ooo  building  in  process  of  erection. 

A  FiNic  specimen  of  ixjtrified  fish  embedded  in  stone  has  been  presented  to 
the  University  of  vSoutlieni  California,  by  Mr.  A.  Tibbel,  who  (piarried  it  recently 
in  the  San  Pedro  hills,  6(X)  feet  above  sea  level. 

Judge  Van  Dyke  has  rendered  a  decision,  by  which  Mrs.  Margaret  Hughes, 
who  had  been  elected  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education,  and  was 
afterwards  ousted  by  the  election  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Hitchcock,  secures  the  position. 

San  Francisco  has  63,933  school  census  children,  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
17.  The  total  number  of  children  under  17  years  of  age  is  87,774.  I'orty  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixteen  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  during  the  year. 
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Thk  reiigiiation  of  Profeasor  S.  W.  Bumliaiii.  who  lias  beeu  at  Ihe  I.ick  OV>- 
^tor  Ruce  it  wiia  dirvded  to  the  Slate  Uuiversity  hi  i388.  hoK  caused  mucli  com- 
IBiiiong  the  many  people  who  have  visited  the  place  and  always  found  him 
one  of  tile  most  obliging  and  trualworthy  nie-n  at  the  Observatory. 
TF  the  present  eipectations  of  the  State  Utiiversitj- authorities  are  not  disap- 
ed,  the  next  Freshman  class  will  be  the  largest  ever  entered  in  tlie  Tniver- 
0»*r  a6o  applications  have  been  received  by  the  recorder,  including  over 
^■t  prcKtit  takingthc  eatrance  examinations.  The  indications  are  thatthis 
rtbedus  enteriug  will  not  full  much  short  of  yxietudenls. 

ra  question  of  establishing  a  Union  High  School  in  Oroville.  to   combine 

1  ad}ac<nt  districts,  is  being  diacnssed.     Thai  aucha  school  would  be  of  vaat 

•ltd  U  almost  a  necessity  to  that  part  of  tbc   county,  there  is   no  doubt. 

)hasju«t  completed  the  finest  school  buildiug  in  Northern  California,  and 

Mtf  extra  expense  will  he  the  salaries  of  two  teachers.    A  very  small  taic  on 

mperty  in  the  districts  would  raise  the  auionnt. 

G.I'.  I^gan,  a  wealthy  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  has  purchased  the 
be  unique  and  valuable  ethnological  collection  of  Horatio  N.  Rust,  of  Pasa- 
\.  The  itatcment  is  made  that  tills  collection  contains  the  Riiest  specimens 
bnologr  ever  gathered  together,  and  covers  a  coll.ctive  work  extending  over 
iod  of  30  years.  Many  of  the  specimens  in  the  collection  are  from  the  Mu- 
st Copenhagen,  and  were  given  Mr.  Rust  in  exchange  for  specinieiia 
tted  in  this  country. 

"•"^  miird  Annual  Convention  of  the  Paci5c  Coast  Business  Educators' As- 
in  woa  held  in  Oakland,  June  ^otli,  and  July  1st  and  id.  The  prep  'ration  ' 
.Buowiag  Bt  the  World's  Fairwas  one  of  the  topics  considered.  T.  A.  Robin- 
son, of  the  Pacific  Business  College,  was  elected  President,  and  J.  M.  Aydelotte,  of 
Ajidclotte's  Business  College,  Secretary.  A  number  of  able  papers  were  read  at 
the  various  sessions,  and  interesting  discussions  followed.  We  are  glad  to  see 
recognized  the  important  position  occupied  by  Basin  ess  Colleges,  in  our  educa- 
tional system. 

Thb  new  High  School  of  San  Francisco  is  a  handsome  and  imposing  struct- 
ure, buill  in  Ihe  modern  Romanesque  style  of  architecture.  The  main  approach 
to  the  principal  floor  is  on  Scott  street,  in  the  center  of  the  building.  Leading  up 
to  the  spacious  main  porch  are  broad  flights  of  granite  steps,  the  porch  having  a 
tiled  floor,  while  paneled  wood  and  beam  ceiling  complete  this  feature.  The 
front  wall  is  supported  by  heavy  clustered  columns  and  massive  brick  arches. 
The  joof  is  of  slate,  and  the  exterior  of  the  stniclure  is  built  of  stock  brick,  gran- 
ite, San  Jose  sandstone,  and  terra  cotta;  the  building  has  cost  the  city  a  total  of 
{103,633. 

The  teachers  of  Pasadena  gave  Superintendent  Monroe  a  surprise,  on  the 
evening  of  June  i6th.  L'shered  into  darkened  parlors,  amidst  utter  silence,  the 
electriclighls  were  suddenly  turned  on,  revealing  to  Mr.  Monroe  the  presence  of 
fifty  or  sixty  ladies  and  gentlemen.  After  an  hour  of  sooial  chat,  and  niusif,  he 
was  further  surprised  by  the  presentation  to  him  by  the  teachers  of  a  magnificent 
$So  microscope,  manufactured  by  Bausch  &  Lomb,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  se- 
lected  by  President  Jordan,  of  Stanford.     The  gift  was  tendered  in  behalf  of  him- 
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self  and  colleagues,  by  Principal  Graham,  who  ia  the  course  of  a  few  preliminary 
remarks  adverted  to  the  regret  felt  at  the  prospect  of  parting  with  Mr.  Monroe> 
to  his  zeal,  industry,  and  efficiency  as  Superintendent,  and  to  his  many  noble 
qualities  as  a  man.  There  was  no  audible  response  by  the "  recipient  of  this  tes- 
timonial, and  none  was  needed  to  show  how  deeply  he  felt  the  kindness  of  his 
fellow  teachers. 

The  fact  that  Chinese  boys  are  taught  in  very  tender  years  to  despise  men» 
women,  children  and  things  belonging  to  other  "companies"  or  clans  of  their 
race,  was  never  better  illustrated  than  it  was  the  other  day  in  the  district  school 
at  Isleton,  Sacramento  county.  A  fourteen-year-old  Chinese  boy  became  a  pupil 
there.  A  younger  Chinese  boy  had  been  attending  the  school  several  months. 
The  new  comer  was  told  to  occupy  a  seat  at  the  side  of  the  other  boy,  but  they 
both  refused  to  sit  together,  regardless  of  the  threats  of  the  teacher  to  severely 
punish  them.  The  teacher  did  not  understand  why  they  objected  so  strenuously, 
until,  finally,  one  of  the  boys  said:  "Him  Chinee  boy.  Him  belong  to  'nother 
comp'nee.     Me  no  sittee  same  seat."     And  he  didn^t. 

Thkre  does  not  seem  to  be  any  abatement  of  the  patriotic  spirit  which 
prompts  the  friends  of  our  public  schools  to  raise  the  stars  and  stripes  over  the 
school  buildinj^s  throughout  the  State.  The  public  schools  are  the  Nation*s  for- 
tresses, and  it  is  fitting  that  the  ensign  of  our  greatness  and  dignity  should  proudly 
wave  over  tliem.  We  have  reports  from  various  quarters  of  the  patriotic  ceremo- 
nies attending  the  raising  of  the  flag.  The  latest  is  from  Volcano,  Amador 
county.  Principal  Wickes  reports  a  very  happy  celebration.  Elaborate  prepara- 
tions had  been  made.  The  public  school  children  were  on  hand,  arrayed  in  their 
best,  with  faces  smiling,  and  realizing  the  importance  and  inipressiveness  of  the 
occasion.  Visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  county  joined  in  the  demonstration. 
County  vSuperintendcnt  Mack,  District  Clerk  Hall,  Revs.  Williams  and  Maloney, 
District  Attorney  Rust,  and  others,  repre.senting  the  three  great  civilizing  influ- 
ences— law,  education,  and  religion,  made  patriotic  addresses.  Altogetlier,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  celebrations  of  which  we  have  heard. 

Thk  San  Francisco  IJoard  of  Education  has  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  work 
in  the  Commercial  Hi^h  School.  Speaking  of  the  new  studies  which  have  been 
adcled  to  the  course,  Principal  Hush  says:  All  of  them  are  eminently  practical* 
and  are  designed  to  prepare  pupils  for  mechanical  pursuits.  Great  stress  will  be 
laid  upon  detail  work  in  architectural  drawing,  so  that  the  pupil,  as  a  builder,  or 
contractor,  in  after  life,  may  construct  and  read  hisplans  understandingly.  Phy- 
sics will  Ijc  taught  with  special  reference  to  mechanics,  heat  and  electricity,  each 
pupil  developin;^  liis  faculty  for  observation  by  performing  the  experiments  at  his 
table  in  the  laboratory.  The  study  of  English  is  intended  to  develop  not  only  a 
taste  for  gfK)d  reading,  but  the  power  to  write  easily  and  clearly  upon  topics  of 
practical  life.  To  this  end.  compositions  will  be  required  monthly.  In  the  car- 
penter shop,  the  student  will  learn  the  care  of  tools.  In  mathematics,  history, 
free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  the  work  will  be  of  such  a  character  as  will 
prepare  the  student  to  enter  upon  special  work  at  Stanford  IJuiversity  or  Eastern 
Polytechnic  Schools.  The  complete  commercial  course  remains  unchanged,  and 
covers  a  period  of  two  years. 
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The  San  Mateo  Public  School  Building. 


We  take  pleasure  in  noting  the  rapid  advance  which  our  people  are  making 
in  their  ideas  of  school  architecture.  Handsome  school  houses  are  springing  up 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  taking  the  place,  in  many  instances,  of  the  barn- like 
structures  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  *'good  enough  for  school  houses.** 
Among  the  enterprising  communities  whose  people  have  cheerfully  bonded  their' 
homes  to  provide  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  first-class  modern  school  building,  is- 
San  Mateo. 

The  accompanying  cut  of  the  structure  shows  that  it  will  be  an  ornament  to 
the  town,  and  an  object  of  pride  to  every  member  of  the  district.  The  architects, 
Messrs.  A.  I.  Coffey  and  R  H.  Martens,  composing  the  firm  of  Martens  &  Coffey, 
with  offices  in  the  Academy  of  Science  Building,  San  Francisco,  have  rea.son  to 
be  proud  of  the  selection  of  their  plans,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  success  was 
attained  in  comjietition  with  a  number  of  well  known  architects  in  San  Francisco. 
An  inspection  of  the  j)lans,  however,  justifies  the  practical  judgment  of  the  trus- 
tees who  selected  those  prepared  by  Messrs  Martens  &  Coffey,  and  the  success  of 
these  gentlemen  in  other  large  building  enteq)rises  is  an  assurance  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  school  house  rests  in  able  hands. 

The  building,  as  seen  in  the  cut,  will  be  two  stories  in  height,  four  class  rooms 
on  each  floor,  each  large  enough  to  accommodate  about  fifty  pupils. 

There  are  three  entrances  on  the  first  floor  which  is  eight  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  main  entrance  on  the  front  will  be  for  teachers  and  visitors  princi- 
pally. On  both  sides  of  the  double  doors  will  be  colored  glass  windows,  givinrj  a 
subdued  liglit  to  a  reception  hall  16x20  feet  in  size.  This  reception  hall  connects 
with  a  corridor  12  feet  wide,  which  runs  through  the  building  from  end  to  end. 
The  boys'  and  the  girls'  entrances  arc  through  wide  double  doors  at  the  ends  of 
this  corridor. 

The  four  class  roDins  of  the  first  iJtory  are  each  provided  with  a  teacher's  elf  set 
and  a  hat  and  cloak  room  7x18  feet  in  size,  well  lighted,  and  with  a  marble  wash- 
stand. 

Kach  class  room  has  three  exits  to  the  corridor,  two  directly  and  one  through 
the  hat  and  cloak  room.  The  light  is  received  from  two  sides  of  each  room,  and 
will  in  all  cases  c  ):ne  over  either  .shoulder,  never  directly  in  the  face.  The  two 
rear  class  rooms  on  the  first  floor  will  be  connected  by  sliding  doors,  which  when 
thrown  open  give  a  large  assembly  hall. 

The  stairways  lea  ling  t  >  the  second  floor  are  a  special  feature.  Immedialtfly 
on  entering  either  of  the  .si<le  entrances,  are  spaces  thirteen  feet  wide,  opening  out 
from  the  corridor  in  which  the  stairway  is  placed.  A  flightsix  feet  wide,  with  easy 
rise,  brings  one  to  a  large  lan<ling  6x13  feet,  then  by  a  square  turn  the  stairv/ay 
continues  to  the  second  story.  ]\y  this  arrangment  the  teacher  has  a  full  view  of 
the  entire  stairway  and  part  of  the  corridor. 

The  second  story  is  similar  in  plan  to  the  first  story,  with  the  exception  of  a 
library  room,  placed  in  front,  directly  over  the  reception  hall,  and  a  principal's 
room  at  one  end  of  the  corridor  at  heatl  of  stairs. 

A  clrinking  font  an<l  fire  hose  are  provided  for  on  each  floor.  There  is  also  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor  on  each  floor  a  private  water-closet,  for  teachers,  and  a 
janitor's  closet. 
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Each  class  room  has  an  electric  bell  and  a  speaking  tube  connected  with  an 
annunciator  in  the  principal's  room. 

The  basement  will  be  eight  feet  in  the  clear,  with  stairs  leading  to  the  same 
directly  under  the  stairs  leading  to  the  second  story.  In  the  basement  will  be  the 
furnace  room,  fuel  and  janitor's  rooms;  the  remainder  of  the  space  will  be  devoted 
for  play  rooms  in  inclement  weather. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  ventilating  and  heating,  and  vre  are 
informed  by  Messrs.  Martens  &  Coffey  that  the  most  approved  systems  will  be 
adopted.  The  outhouse  receives  the  same  attention  in  construction  and  design  as 
the  main  building.  The  closet  vault  is  built  of  concrete,  with  flushing  pii>es,  etc., 
discharging  cvcr\'  eveuiri?  into  a  cess  pool  sunk  quite  a  distance  from  the  building. 

Altogether  this  new  school  building  will  be  as  complete  as  architectural 
skill  with  reasonable  exix.*nse  can  make  it. 

We  were  pleased  to  hear,  before  going  to  pre.ss,  that  Messrs.  Martens  &  Coffey 
have  secured  also,  in  competition,  an  eight  class  room  school  building,  to  be  erec- 
ted in  Meiilo  Park,  which  we  shall  describe  in  some  future  number  of  the  Journal. 


Thk  kindergarten  department  of  the  National  Educational  Association  meets 
Julv  13th  and  15th,  and  will  discnss  these  subjects:  **Professional  Training  of 
Kindergartners,"  by  Mrs.  P'udora  Hailmann,  "Artistic  Simplicity  of  Childhood," 
by  Amelia  Hofer,  and  "Symbolic  Educatit)n,"  by  Laura  Fisher;  "The  Application 
of  Psychology  to  Kindergarten  MetluKls,"  by  Constance  McKenzie,  * 'Songs, 
Morning  Talks,  and  Stor.ts."by  Kmilie  PouUson,  and  "The  Influence  of  Gesture 
in  .^ wakening  Thonglil."  by  Kaura  (biddings. 

Beautiful*  Complexions 

May  l)c  Ruiiietl  l>y  Nt*>;kct  or  I'ni«MMi«Mis  0>*^iiKli<:s 

m-  K  K P IJ  J^S  1 V B     K A C  BS  -.# 

M.'iv  be  Sotttiu-d  an«l  IU-. in  tilled  b\    IiuliiiiMiN  Care 


EUGENIE     FACE 
POLUDER 


l*rice  30  Cents. 

If  ;i    Hi;il   'I'n-^  not   pio\«     tln-m 
belter  Ihnn    ;ill   Dtliei^.    I    will  if 
fund  the  nioiu  \ . 

Sioo  Kewiircl 

'I'o  nny  Clieniist,  M    I).  <<r   Dfrni 
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Mrs.  Harrison, 

American 
Beauty  Doctor. 


MRS.  HARRISON  REMOVES 
SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 

BY   THE   ELECTRIC    NEEDLE 
GUARARANTED  PERMANENTLY. 


LOLfl  MONTEZ  CREME 
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Aging  of  the  Skip*. 
Vonth    ami   beauty  i^reserved   by 

U-ini:     the     M.VKVKI.   OF   THK    AGF. 

K«<  1"'  tile  nUim  stnooth  and  pli- 
able. It  the  skin  l)ecoine>«  rough 
or  t  hated  l»y  expo-nre  to  weather, 
D'le  ap]>lieali«m  of  I.oi-A  MONTK/ 
».  Ki;.M»  aet**  like  a  charm.  Piiyc 
\Ni»  ci.i.AN .  it  does  not  need  to  be 
wanhrd  otV.  Wii.i,  NOT  son.  the 
nn'>t  »b  Iioate  fabric.  Apply  anv 
time,  lijv  nr  ni^ht. 

I»rice  75  CentH. 

Wlu.  also  treats  Ladies  for 
.lU  bli  niishcsordefectsof 
faec  or  figure. 

f.iufics  can  be  treated 
at  a  distance. 


liO    (:ii:Ai>!v    ^SrwBici',    San    Kkaxcisco. 
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BOOKS    AND    MAGAZINE    NOTES. 

The  June  number  of  tlie  Catifornian  was  remarkably  fine,  the  July  number  is 
even  better.  The  variety  of  the  articles,  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  illustra- 
tions attract  and  interest.  The  article  on  the  schools  and  teachers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ought,  of  itself,  create  a  large  demand  for  copies  on  the  part  of  teachers 
throughout  the  State. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July  presents  among  other  attractive  matter  a 
calm,  dispassionate  review  of  General  McClellan's  ability  and  services;  also  a 
timely  article  on  "Political  Assessments  in  the  Coming  Campaign,"  by  a  thor- 
oughly competent  critic,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  summer  number  of  The  Century  is  good  from  end  to  end.  Just  the  table 
of  contents  to  enjoy  while  lying  in  the  hammock  on  a  vacation  day. 

Our  Little  Ones,  and  'J he  Nursery,  come  to  delight  the  eye  and  mind  of 
childhood. 

BOOKS. 

Psychology  applied  to  the  Art  of  Teaching,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Baldwin,  and  pub- 
lished by  D.  Applelon  *.V  Co.,  as  vol.  xix  of  their  International  Educational  Series, 
is  a  book  that  holds  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  very  til le  recommends  it; 
for  psychology,  applied,  is  what  the  thinking  progressive  teacher  wants  to  know. 
It  is  the  science  fitted  to  the  art;  the  theory  wedded  to  practice.  The  diagrams 
are  exceedingly  apt  and  helpful,  and  the  style  such  as  to  arouse  interest  and 
careful  thought.  ICarnest  teachers  need  this  book.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.     Price,  >^i.5o. 


t^eoples  J^ome  pavings  ^ank 


805    market   Street,    Flood  Building,    San  Franeisco. 

Organized  may,  1888. 

Ouaranteed  Capital SifOOOfOoo.oo 

I*alcl-up  capital J3J*JJJ*JJ 

HurpluH  I*rolit(4 45,000.00 

OI'KICKKS  : 

CoM'MHi'S  Wati.khoisi:.  rrc'si<knl ;  P.  V.  McDonald.  Vice-President; 

J.  E.  1*'arm  M.  St-'crctary  and  Manajjjer  ;      DoRN  &  Dorx.  Attorneys. 

DIKKCTORS  : 
Dr.  R.  II.  McDonald.   (Uo.  D.  Toy.    D.  S.  D<  ni.    K.  I).  R<.b])ins.    V.  V.  McDonald, 

Joscj)]!  Winterbnrn,         Colunibns  Waterhouse. 

This  bank  1  trei\c^  -avinjjsdrjjosii-.  uii  tctin  or  ordinary  account,  in  sums  of  one  dollar  and 
upwards.  In'itr^tpxinifri>tu  </,//,■  of  tirfi  sil.  ytni  a  nuiiliv,  i.r  ftrditt'd  to  the  tiimnul  Children 
and  married  \vt)nicn  may  dt]><>*«it  mnnt-y  subject  It)  their  own  cojitrol. 

The  fivr-ctiil  ^iani]i  »iy>iem  in  u^c  in  conne»'tion  with  this  hank. 

This  bank  aJM)  has  connected  with  it  a  Trust  I)ei)attnient.  authorizing  it  to  act  a>  tnistee  f(»r 
executcir>«,  adnnni^tt  aloi>  atul  corjxiralions. 

TnK  Sam.  Di  roHir  Di.pvkt.mj-.nt  is  a  s^iecial  feature  of  this  hank.  Sj«fi<  to  rent  by  the 
month  or  year  horn  >|,<jo  Id  ^J5  o  per  annum.  Larue  vault  for  the  stora-re  of  trunks,  chests, 
boxes  and  valiiaMe"^  of  every  (ie-cription. 

Ff^r  the  convenience  of  cn«.t(»nurs  we  receive  commercial  deposits,  make  colltctions.  is.sue 
local  and  forei'^^n  exc}ianj.;e  Aceoiints  of  corporation-.,  firms  and  indivi<luals  re.-»pect  fully  solicited. 
.M<iNi.v  ii>  Lo\N'  ON  Rk.m-  ICstati:  axi»  ArrkovKD  Com.atkkai.  Si.ctKiiv, 


cccxxvi  THE  JACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  JOCRKAL. 

Thk  six  hooks  of  the  -Kneid  of  Vergil,  by  President  Harper  and  Professor 
Miller,  of  Cliicajijo  I'niversity,  is  noticed  in  the  pa)^e  advertisement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  precedin^j  the  frontisp:et*e  in  this  Journal.  The  price  is 
(1.25  instead  of  -Sr  20. 

TiiK  discovery  of  a  New  Worhi  is  perhaps*  as  wjrtliy  a  suhje*t  for  a  great 
Epic,  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  or  the  .Ivneid  of  Virgil.  Messrs.  S.  C.Griggs  \'  Co., 
of  Chicago,  have  n«)\v  in  press  a  work  by  Samuel  Jefferson,  V.  R.  A.  S.,  V.  C.  S., 
entitled,  "Columbus,  an  Hpic  Poem,"  which  purports  to  give  an  accurate  History- 
of  the  tireat  Discovery, in  Rhyme<l  Heroic  Verse.  It  is  said  to  be  a  masterly  treat- 
ment of  the  subject;  the  author  in  depicting  the  trials  of  Columbus  at  the  Court 
of  Spain,  and  on  board  his  vessel,  evincing  true  poetical  genius,  and  nobly  sus- 
taining, throughout,  the  Rhythm  and  l-Mr.'  of  Heroic  Verse.  A  fine  portrait  of 
Columlms,  and  an  accurate  representation  of  his  caravel,  the  Santa  Maria,"  en- 
rich the  volume. 

TiciiAMA  CoiNTv  iTivMS.  —  Mattie  Moore  is  teaching  in  Nevada.  H.  S.  Gans 
will  teach  the  Pine  Valley  School  next  term.  The  teachers  in  the  Tehama  School 
were  all  re  elected.  The  census  returns  of  Red  Bluff  and  Tehanii  Districts  show 
again.  J.  I).  Swv^eney  will  fire  a  traction  e:iv:in*  this  suninur,  on  the  Finncll 
ranch.  R.  L.  Dougla.ss  and  L.  F.  Mounts  are  spending  their  vacation  as  canvass- 
ers. Professor  C).  K.  Graves,  although  busily  engaged  with  his  nercndos  fruit 
farm,  still  finds  time  to  indulge  in  his  fav«)rile  pastime— angling  and  baiting.  E«l- 
itor  IJnthiaiiii,  of  the  AVri'^r.  displays  great  interest  in  scIkmjI  work.  He  is  an  ad- 
vocate of  a  County  High  Sclu)ol.  and  deserves  the  support  of  the  scholastic  fol. 
lowers.  Superintendent  Miller  is  gradually  working  the  sch<K>ls  of  the  ccmnty 
up  to  a  higher  plane.  Myrtle  Polsley,  of  this  count  v.  is  a  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  of  the  Chico  Normal  School.  Kena  K.  N.uigle,  of  Tehama,  is  a  member  of 
the  Graduating  Class  of  the  San  Jose  Normal.  Nearly  all  of  the  schools  are 
already  su])plied  with  teachers  for  the  next  term.  There  were  si.xteen  graduates 
from  the  Graniinar  grade  of  the  j)ublic  schools;  Cora  Huson,of  Tehama,  led  the 
cla.ss.  There  were  thirty-five  aj)plicants  at  the  recent  te  tellers' examination  in 
this  county;  \\\^  received  Grammar  (ira«k-.  and  seven  received  I*riuiarv  certifi- 
cates. 

J.  J.  L  A  WTO  N  &  CO  .    Hat  Waier  and  Steam  Heating, 

A«4CJits  for  ilK-  aUEiTEY  HOT  TTATEE  HSATSS.  for  W  r  nri-  D.v   llin-i-i.  Public  Kiiildings, 

418  FULTON  STREET,         Bet.  Googh  and  Ociavia,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

,.«ss^j"'=xi^r-{:Aj::iK      /■.     The  Califamia  L'-ague  Teachers'  Bureau. 

(jr.-       ViaL   . '  ^-' ■  .-^^  ^i  '>t*!'    '  ^  '  ^'  This  St.iti-  r.ur.au  is  :i  meml)er  of 


\d.---'.       ^  iaL  -  '-  ■j.-ii  '/  i  -     '■  ■:  1  Ills  M.iii-  iiur.au  is  ^.  memoer  01 

%^r^ '  /^^^^^  The  National  League  of  Slate  Teachers'  Bureaus. 

'  W\      "'  p'L»rc>p  '"   ''       ■*'        '^  '\'\\*    I.t  imu-  nMi>.i^t-  «»f  :i  state  Bureau  ill  each 

,V  ^<-<A^^''-_"S  f^libr- -^  .*!«-  ■'"  st.iti-      Ijimllni' !U   ill  mu    cntilks  v<»u  to  mem- 


^<Si^^H^^.}^: 


^%V  "^^^'^  -lO-f'T 'Jv •>'.--'.  ■«  //•  y.iH  .-.,/».'/  1/    t-f^;t:.'';   tir    '  /i.u/t't    o/nny  kind,   any 

'*" -.i...  **-        S'l?*''^-    ■'    ■'  :, /it  >y,  ,if  ,1   y  inn.\  ,•  t  :t=  ••>!■!''<.:>. it'll  the  ad -.rfs;:  hf.'uu-. 

^'uJn'f^  ■    'K,  ...  ..,^'  ^-   ''-■  '/(  ^■''  '  l^uii.    t..  I<:iiM.:..v«  i^.     Semi  for  New 

*1- ^^ '      ._,  Illu-.tt.il(<l  C.Kiilnr. 

.%.  M I :f; A II .%.>(,  Htate  Manager, 

K.e)(iHter  Xo-I>«y.  -^^i^  'I'ontli  tSt..  o/iUlmicl    c  rilifornlfx 


OAKLAND    StMINARV  ^T^IJl   A   T    T^'O 

5^  Ru^vi:STn  ST..  OAK>^N.>,  CA..  ,    I— I     Ilj±\.LaU    O 

P«-p.r..fo^co.UB..ndUniv.-.ity.J_J^   Busloess  College, 

F5R^?ouSElAD*^''?n"m^'^,A*^d™^r*iSd:     '      24  POSl  STRUT.  S*S  FhaNCISCO 
Collegitit  Depanmeuu,  monieiing  ^uil^l 

uulrucuou  in  delmnc,  music  and  Brl.  Cc 
locilitiu.  AHbrd*  unnsual  advantucs  to 
trndnDU  Bi  IcriuresiDil  nmcFTK.    Tcm  opme) 

liPHREh' SPECIFIC  No.  10 


For  975.00 


I 


iNrERNMIUNAL 


FoucflnoN^Ei 


D.  APPLETQN  &  CO.,  Publishers. 


REGULATE   THE  X   ' 

STOMACH.  LIVER  AND  BOWELS,    t 


CHEMICAL   CO. 


! 
: 


Get  the  Best  Binder. 


EERCULES 

Gas  and  Bisoline 

pnwFR  ^™^^ 

I    VllLH     Have  rnn^  |wrU.  •»>  an ' 


Cover  T<i  OHi.Kii.       Agents  W&nted., 

■"'■"'     H.  H.  BAIURD,  j' 

35,  pirrsFiEi.ri,  Mass.t 
A  Mew  Beksingkr         | 

Z2cpre££©uplicatsr.:"""""""^"r^^^^' 

p.i«,  as.    f'-M  ^^^^^J^'  •*    '"  ""'■'"^j PALMER   &  BEY.   MakufactumW 

pAcii-ic  EuitATioBAi.  joi-BBAL,  jjn  fraiit'SM,  Cil.  A'i  PcTfliiif,  Or. 


Ilia  fTortd. 
::iatlaBll7, 
17  Slwitrlo  Sporlt. 


I 


The 
18  9  2 

Model 

of  tiie 

Remington 

on  the  Market. 


Constant  iniprov*.-iiieiit  h»s  characteriKed 
ibe   liistorj'  of   the    Remington    Standi 
Typewriter. 

Tb^  new  Model  presents  no  startling  noi 
elty,  and  involves  no  radical  departure  fro 
[lie  principles  of  construction  whicli  ha«j 
been  approved  by  30  years'  experience. 

The   changes   introduced   into  the   i8« 
Model  represent  the  carefully  tested  resul 
of  expert  study  of  various  jwints  deemd 
capable  of  improvement. 

Old  users  of  the  Remington  will  find  t 
■  inlages  in  the  quality  of  the  work,  j 
t.ise  as  well  as  convenience  of  operatioi 
New  ones  will  soon  discover  that  the  iSgj 
Miidfl  will  increase  the  prestige  of  the 

STANDARD  WRITING  MACHINE^ 
OF  THE  WORLD, 


CMROBfO   REHl'ARD    CARDS. 

Euala.  £niK*nta,  Bcaoas.  Vlflwa.  BItiIb.  SdJIoods! 
Sblp*.  Animal*.  ButtniUei.  BLlppen,  Anctiors,  Ac. 
PrLoH  (br  IB  carda.  Ums  8s4t<  Idi^m  Bc:~-3s,xBh 

irew   pRicB  UBT  or  BCHOot  aupMuia. 

Plnln,  Smbwued,  TVoitfld,  SUk-Frinffad  Ctaromo 
?5!?'^*_?'"'^?r^'  DinlogUM.  rtCEOOH.  Aldn.Bcrt  frw 

"Ta-. 


MEMORY 


.  J.   FOUCH  &  CO..    WARR 


TEACHERS' WORLDS! 


J  Journal  of  Hethodt,  Aids  and  DevUis. 

rice  73i;-t,  a  year.    Mooihty.    Ten  DUinben.D 

This  biigh  ,  practical  joDniii]  is  filled  tnjCl 
tt  bilm  with  helpful  &D(:gestioai  and  wKi^/rly 
'Khool-room  nialeTial.  E&tablubcd  only  If^'W 
;eat>.  yet  his  a  circulation  of  35.000  copiei,|J 
and  U  tapicly  giowing.  Why?  Because  thcjjj 
ebovc  lines  >)e--ciibe  11  exsctif,  ajid  IcacbciEuJ 
like  it  and  ccmmend  it  to  their  friendt.lf 
Send  a  ]iosia1  car '  iriguest  for  a 

FREE  SAMPLE  COPY. 

AM^—    BEMIS  PUB.  CO., 


MlTHi 

CASH 

IP: 

GENERAL  FAMILfsiiPPLIES-Ji 


Teachers,  Attention  I 

Free  Trip  to  World's  Fair  and  Relnro. 


Wc  will  furi.isli  voii  Willi  ri  firsUlass 
/■^L'lind  Trip  A'ai/rnai/  Tiiti-l,  goo'l  from 
yipur  iitarest  slttlioTi  Ic  Chii'aRo  and  re- 
turn, and  one  week's  free  adtnillanee  to 
tiie  Columbian  Exposition,  providrd,  yon 
sell  Tor  us  before  May  1,  1893,  a  certnin 
iimiihcr  (reasonable^  of  copies  of  the 
Grand  Mtntorial  Volume, 

iDlscoier;  ud  ConqDUl  of  ibe  Nev  World. 


I 

1 


good    teacher? 


School  (Tritetccs :  ""  > 

Cal.  League  Teachers'  Bureau, 

i.  IEG»H*«,  llamger.  46S  Tenth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


FINE   PHOTOGRAPHS, 


No.  Z069  nroadway, 


Oakland,  Cat 


Our  new  ARISTO  Photographs  are   unsurpassed  in 
brilliancy   and  finish. 


Wonder.    ^    Wonder] 

Jlero  lloxieltics  in  puUinerB 

')wAer  3{al,    !J[oKier  and  ^feather  Sforei 

1024.   102C'.,  1028  MARKET  ST., 


SAN    FHANCISCO. 


=  iow  pvitta. 


EPWORTH   HOUSE. 


pat*  Ihc  OiHir,    1OSIS    Slarliel  Street,   (over  Metboitlnl  nook  Orpofil 

MRS.  M.  E.  FENTRESS,  Fwofr; 


SCHtSKCI-CS 

$wiDgiDg  }|ose  ll^eel^ 

Schools,  Mills.  Factories,  Hotels  and  f 

BuiUlinga,  unil  General  Inside  Fire  P 

teclion,  Safe,  Reliable,  always  read, 

fordulv.andrediicealnsuraMCfc.  " 


Agent  Babeock  and  Champion  Fire  Extinguisher. 
T.  V.  8CHENCK,  HZ  and  m  Harkel  St.,  San  Pranclui 


HO,  FOR  HAYWARDS  By  Eleetrie  Road! 

TO  SEE  THE  

i^ertittifjil  ^sljlaiib  ©rcl)ai-b  ©ruct 

BET.  SAN  LEANDRO  and  HAVWARDS, 

Upwarii,  witb  or  vitbout  Orcburd. 

Ijl^^  Loii-  Price  ami  Emy  Payments.     Send  for  Description 
Afaps,  etc.,  etc. 

W.  M.  BRANDON.  410  MoDlgomery  St. 


PERALT/1  \\r\LU 

BERKBl-EV,  CRI.. 

n  imgartant  respects  the  most 

elegantly   equipped   School 

for  Girls,  in  ^mcriea. 

TERM  BEGINS  flUOUSI  OTH. 


COLUMBUS  DAY  FLAGS, 

[JeStooning,  c  Lianterns,  o  Decoration  o  Goods. 

F.  E.  SADLER, 
304  SACRAMENTO  ST.,  San  Franeiseo. 

[M^IL  OIUIEES  I'llOMPTLY  JrrEXDh:])  TO. 

^iryTnunstitdte, 

FOR  YOUNG   LADIES. 

CirTESNTK  ycai.    Righlceo    Pta!ttia\ 


The  Greatest  Gathering  of  Teachers 

EVER  HELD,  WILL  BE  AT  THE 

World's  Columbian  Fair. 

AT  THE  LOWEST  ESTIMATE 

^verd  ^^^Qhousand  (alifornia  ^Qeac/iers 


WILL    VLSLT  CHICAGO, 


o  -    vi©w«a»/ o 


The  verj'  lowest  special  rates  to  Chicago  and  all  points 
East. 

The  best  acconiniodations  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  most  liberal  stop-over  privileges. 

Choice  of  routes — go  by  one,  return  by  another. 

All  the  advantages  for  accommodation  and  pleasure. 

Opportunity   for  social  enjoyments  during  the  long  ride 
across  the  Continent. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  OF  THE 


ft  '.■ 


i. 


raiul  IkcfeFs"  'feciir$ioii 


/■ 


Address,  P.  jV[   FISHER, 
Box  2509,  San  Francisco 

Mark  all comtnunirations  on  this  subject:  "Teachers''  Excursion." 


UNIVERSITVOF  CALIFORNIA, 


MEDICAL  DEFARTUBHT. 


FACULTY. 


«  Acad  CD 


K 


MARTIN  KRI.LOGG.  A 

CA.SIIUBTI.EFF.M. 

B.  BEVERt.VCOLE,  A. 

W.  F.  McMUTT.  M.  D..  M.  R.  C  P..  Ediu..  eic..  Pmfcwar  of  Principle*  Mii  Practice  oT  Medk 

ROBERT  A.  McI.KAN.  M.  D..  Ptofewor  of  Olninl  and  Opernllve  Snrgery,  Deap. 

W.  H.  TAVLOK,  M.  D..  ProreiiorDr  Principles  «Bit  PraclkT  it  Surgety. 

A,  L.t,E'«GFELD.M.D.,Prpre«OT  of  MaleriaMed.M  anil  Medical  Chemislry. 

BBNJ.  tt.  SWAN.  MD,,proftMor  of  Olaeaiea  of  Children. 

GKOKCBK.  FOWBMS.  A   U.M  D..;fTDreHin-arOpbtbaliiio1n£yand01o1oiy. 

WM.  WATTKHRS.  A.  M,  M.  n.,C.  M.,  PrafcHor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

ARNOLD  A,  DANCONA,  A  B  .  M,  D..  ProffVor  of  Phy«iolOK>-. 

DOVni.Ai'i  W.  MONTOOMKRV.  «.  U.,  PrDfeiaoraf  PalholDg;  and  Hlatology. 

WATtHINCTflN  DODGE.  M.  I",   l-rnffMorofTherapeutica. 

JOHN  M.  WIUJAM'ioN.M.  D..  ProIeiHir  of  Analtniir. 

OHO.  H.  F.  SDTTALL.  MO,,  Ph.  D,  (il^iilnffen.l  Special  I.cciitrn-on  Bacieriology. 

JOHNW.  ROBERTSON.  A,  II  .  H  D.  Lecturer  on  Nerrons  and  Menial  Diseatiei. 

FELIX  I.Er^GPHLD.  Ph.  O.PN.  D,  I,ectur«on  Chenitalrj-. 

GEO.  F,  SM1RL1.  M.  0.P.  R    C  S.  K..  teclutcron  ByBirne  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

CMAS.  A  VOy  HOFF.MAN.  M.  O  .  l-cclurer  an  Grueculogy. 

J,  HENRY  BARBAT.  Ph  G  .  M.  U  .  Demonstrator  oi  Anatomy. 


ilhi.  During  Lhvse  terms 
idclinfcally  Utgnfar  din 
al.PolreroaHnne  Usui*' 
it.  and  nmeH  »ciy  aavai 
mducttd  three  limr*  a  «r< 


Ihe  lnanche«  at  medicii 
•  are  held  Ibree  day*  in 

■Veforlheioitiucliui 
at  the  Co<lece  Diane 
he  «I-Hn.    Didacttc 

t  the  entire  jprar.    i 

•  of  Inalrnnlo 


rrr  Tir-m.  The  Prtlimrnarr 
—  beRlna  Jnne  ist  and  eo*-' 
BBd  snrKcry  are  taastlh, 
._  _he  week  al  ih*  Oty  •««>, 
-*  of  the  practlnl  chalra  haWn 
ofstudenu.  There  liatanMii 
jary.  iFh^re  a  larRe  number  ar« 
rcluren  are  delivered  daily  "hf. 

ilerial  M  idiiDdact  sni 


lIvllHhuahe  aeen  that  Ihe  coune  of  Inalrnnlon,  (rhich  exienda  Ibrou^  eiKblandm«- 
kilt  monlha  sf  the  ynl.  aimi  ar  Ihe  development  of  practical  physicians  and  sniKtDiia     Th*. 

genis  and  Pacully  lo  tomminil  il  in  on  r«i>ecial  manner  id  thnw  "■cklng  a  coniplrlf  nnd  *y«r»» 


c  profession,  fl 
'  the  Stale  Un 
.1  Nliidy.     No  1 


hiRher  rfegree  of 


SitSnlinthemllcdft 
himsc  f  for  final  »Bm<< 
aitdcSnIo  While  lhi« 
l^irlherKnaranteethati 
oaghly  qualified. 


£,  A.  McLEAN,  H.  D  ,  Dean,  603  Merchant  St.,  San  Francisco 


SUPPLCffiENTAL  TEXT- BOOKS. 

Everett's  "Ethics  for  Young  People,"  (New.) 

Seeley's  "Duty,"  (New.) 

Comegy's  "A  Primer  of  Ethics,"  (New.) 

Fry's  "Geography  Teacher  with  Modeling,"  (New.) 

Fry's  "Brooks  and  Brook  Basins,"  (New.) 

Davidson's  "Reference  History  of  United  States." 

Hall's  "Our  World  Reader,"  No  i. 

Ballou's  "Footprints  of  Travel," 

Montgomery's  "Leading  Facts  of  American  History," (New.) 

Montgomery's  "Leading  Facts  of  English  History,"  (New.) 

Montgomery's  "Leading  Facts  of  French  History,"  (New.) 

Myers'  "General  History." 

Macy's  "Our  Government,"  (Revised  Edition.) 

Knox'  "Language  Lessons." 

Tarbell's  "Lessons  in  English,"  (Parts  i  and  2,  New.) 

Stickney's  Readers. 

Classics  for  Children. 

Send    for    Price    I^lst   or   Samples   to 

CUNNINGHAM,  GURTISS  &  WEIGH,   or    F.  B.  GINN, 

BIO.  3x7  Sansome  St.,  S.  P.  OAKLrAMD. 

GIMH  &  COMPANY,  BostOD,  New  York  and  Cblcago. 

HAHNEMANN  HOSPITAL  COLLEGE, 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Tbe  Annudl  Session  commences  Hay  1st,  and  continues  Seren  lonttis. 


INSTRUCTION  IS  THOROUGH  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS, 

Embracing  a  Three  Years'  Graded  Course  of  Didactic  and  Clinical   Lectures,  with 
practical   work   in  Dispensary,   Ijaboratory   and  Dissecting 

Room. 

The  bracing  summer  climate  of  %n  Francisco  offers  special  attractions  to  the 
medical  student.  Material  for  dissection  is  abundant,  and  owing  to  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  climate,  decomposition  may  be  so  retarded  as  to  permit  the  study 
of  anatomy,    by  cadaver,   throughout   the  entire  year. 

For  announcement  or  particulars,  address 

1^.  A.  OEl^EV,  m.  n.y  Registrar, 

824  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
G.  E.  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  Dean,  520  Sutter  Street. 
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/iTj.'Vou'c'h  &''cO.°r''wAHRESr."|fA;'  ' 


TEACHERS'  WORLD! 

A  Journal  of  Methods,  Aids  and  Devices. 

IcIs.Byear.    Monthly.    Ten  Dumbin. 
L.kiee  Quarts.    llluBlraled. 
This  biighi,  practical  jouroal  is  filled   lo 
ithe  biim  vith  iiclpfal  suggettioni  ttnd  «(riJ/i'U 
Bchool-ioom  maleriaL     Etmblished  only  Iivi>B 
years,  yet  has  a  cinnilalion  of  85,000  copies,!} 
and  Li  rapidly  glowing.     Why?   Because  tlieB 
above  lines  describe  11  exactly,  and  IcacheisK 
like   it    and   cammend   it   to   their  friends.^ 
Send  a  pos  al  car.l  request  for  a 

FREE  SAMPLE  COPY. 


|j5^^;^j5j^gj5^j^^CjC=prr: 
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Tbe  BestReady-ReferenceCyclopiediaia  tbe  Englisb  Langoage, 


^  COLU 

^^M       pestooning,  lit 
^^V  rampaign  Go 


THE  VERY  BEST  WAY 

School     Buildings 

IS  WITH    THE 

BackDs  Hot  Water  Heater. ' 


It  gives  a  pleasant  and  uniform  tem- 
perature in  every  rooni. 

We  guarantee  perfect  healing  with  uti- 
equaled  economy  of  fuel. 

Iniiuiries  solicited  and  estimates  fur* 
nishtd  for  heating  al!  classes  of  building 
by  Hot  Water  or  Hot  Air. 

GEORGE  H.  TAY  &  GO,, 

6xa    to    620    Battery    Street 


COLUMBUS    DAY 
FLAGS = 


Festooning,  Uanterns,  Deeoration  Goods, 
rampaiBn  Goods  and  Unexcelled  Fireworks. 
E.  SADLER,  304  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco 

et^  Si'KCiM.  KiouHES  TO  ScHOOC.s.     Mail  Oriltrp  promptly  altendecl  [i 

[rVING  INSTITDTE, 

A   SELECT    BOAkDlNC    AND    DAY    SCHOOS 

FOR  YOUNG   LADIES. 

niFTRRNTH   ycur.    EiRlilcirn    Profcsaoi 


Rev.  Edward  B.  Oliurch,  A.  U., 
10.36  Valencia  at,,  San  Francla 


I 


J.    K.    PEIRSOL, 
ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Rooms  .jo  and  31, 
57  Eniadwny,        Oakland,  Cai. 


HATES  C.  FRENCH,  H, 
iEye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throftd 

I       Offite:  IHOearySt.,  Pbii  FrMncisco.   ] 


Ipr'-^zzzTT^r.^.-r-::^,:^:;;::^:::^  h.  m.  little. 

llWANTED :    orItudInt  SvPepminshlp.ElocutlonSCommercliIBruches 

AB  PkhmakejIT   OFFJCE   ASaiBTAKt  (ill  Sl'Uli  111.'  fnr  l.lj- niplil  Ini.  mi 

thct  Ccnilcniiin  ot  Udy.    No  prererenc*,*!  U'lwinnglvoii  liy  rariLl. 

mHfintioDi  brfuK  cqutil,  SaUry  tyjo.  nnd!l 
illw»y  fere  paid  lo  Office  if  rngaged.  En-1 1 
M  rettTtiKt  Slid  sc1f-3ddre!»ra  sUmpedji 


I 


FIELD  SEMINARY. 


HOBMAL    OOLLEOE' 
fiusineas  Institute, 

AT'lirRN.  CAI..  ! 

M.  W.  ^VARn.  U.  S.,  ITCHlfletil. 

Get  the  Best  Binder. 


Cover  to  Or 


Agents  Wanted-j 

H.  H.  BAILARD,  |' 

,5.  PimiEKU..  MASS. ' 


H.  MEADE  BLAND,  Ph.  D. 

per.SM    aolh.:5C."  C,  F.  PftRKEH. 


«8  ROITOH  STREET, 


J.  J^  LAWTON  &  CO.,   HoiWiiir and Sleam Heitlng, 

AKcnls  for  llic  G3BH1I  SOT  W4TM  HIiTBB,  fnr  Wnrmtris  Ui.-,llinKS  I'.ihtic  Bmicllus., 

"^'""''■^''fiXGoSlnSctaiLr    '_  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
"  W,  T.  GARRATT  &  CO. 

BELL  AND  BRASS  FOUNDRY, 

Bells  for  Churches,  Schools,  Farms,  &c. 

Pumps,   Jrriealiori   Machinery.  Iron   Pipe, 
hngmeer^  Suppliei. 

Comer  Fremonl  and  Nilonta  Sts.,        3u/ 

Corre»potnlence    SdIIsIU 


Important  New  Books 

'harper  and  miller's  Ver^l 

Si.  b>ook»  of  Ihe  .Kneld  of  Vergil.  »i(h  ooim  and  voeabiiUry.    By  W.  R 
Miirptr,   Ph.  D  ,  Pmidciit  of  Chicngo  V'^rs'ly.  ■"d  Frank  J.  UHlcr 


"I  have  carefully  examined  Harper  and  Miller's  Vergil  and  am 
delighted.      Its  beautiful  iltustratioiis  and  spleudid  typography  make 
it,  I  believe,  the  most  elegant  text-book  ever  issued.      It  is  an   edition 
de  luxe.     Its  inlroductory  studies  are  over-running  with  suggestions,   j 
The  Study  of  Vergilian    Verse  I  have  already  used   with  two  classes  I 
from  proof  sheets,  and  aai  fully  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the  1 
method  of  study  employed.     The  Notes  and  Vocabulary  are  superior 
to  anything  else  of  the  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted.     The  feat- 
ure which  especially  delights  me.  however,  is  the  emphasis  whicb  the 
notes  put  upon  the  literary  aspecls  of  the  poem.     We  Latin  teachers 
have  been  too  much  inclined  to  give  our  attention  merely  to  etymol- 
ogy, syntax,  and  prosody,  and  thus  Pegasus  has  been  turned  into  a  1 
pack-horse.     This  edition  of  Vergil  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  j 

Ipoeirj-  as  such,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  every  humanist  in  our  schools. 
*  July  7.  1892.  Verxon  p.  Squires, 

i'  Professor  of  Creek  and  Latin,  Oneouta  Sormal  School,  A 

1       nr.    Harper's    Inductive   Classical    Series 
no 
1 


;„ophuu^. 


id  Harper  and  Waler 

iib»it  -.  Cicera-i  < 
c  Coraptaftlon  : 


J'.t; 


iXctlvcGi 


THREE  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHER  : 

korris's  Physical  Education  In  the  Public  Schools  J 


The  Mchoolmaater  In  Literature 

Wilh  mi  mliortuclion  by  Edwd,  E|CKl"lon.     'Jino.  clolli,    6*8  pBRO _.(l  41 

Shoup's  History  and  Science  of  Education 

SOME  RECENT  BOOKS: 

Cathcart's  Literary  Reader 


mine's  Hl^h  School  Alscebrn 

Endot.rd  by  Icacl.iin  Collides     

Davles'  New  Elementary  Algebra 


Armstrong  &  Norton's  Laboratory  Manual  of 
Chemistry 


Ai/drii] 

A.F.BUNN.ABINT. 
Cer.  f^-i  ""I  Batltry  Sis. 


Aieiican  Bool!  GonpaDy 
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No. 


r 

^^^B        It  would  be  wise  in  large  schools  to  adopt  the  Lancastrian  methw 
^^Bkof  using  the  best  pupils  for  teaching  groups.     Much  of  the  difficulty^ 
'  of  an  overcrowded  course  could  be  avoided  by  combining  several  sub- 1 

jects  into  one. — Professor  R.\ttan,  San  Jose  Normal  School. 


CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT. 


The  city  school  i 
country  school  has  . 
from    dead    routine,  an 
wbich  the  city  school  r 


e  things  is  superior;  but  the  well-regulated 
freedom   from  conventionality,  from   red   tape, 
approach   to  the   individuality  of  the   pnpil, 
Liay  imitate  with  great  profit.— Henry   Sabin, 
No  teacher  should  assign  a  lesson  to  her  class  without  having  in 
mintl  a  definite  result  which  the  lesson  should  help  the  pupils  to  reach. 
Not  to  fill  time,  not  to  keep  the  class  quiet,  not  to  comply  with  a  cer- 
tain form,  bnt  to  help  the  (hild  should  the  lesson  be  given.     Sakas, 
_  L.    Arnold. 

The  present  course  entails  cramming  instead  of  development  of 

In  many  counties  of  this  State,  from  eight  to  ten  years  are 

"given  to  reading,  arilhnielic.  etc.     Teachers  in   county   schools   are 

much  hampered  by  the  arbitrary  and  absurd   rules  of  County  Boards, 

so  that  there  is  little  individual  freedom  to  teacher  and  pupil.— F.    K. 

BAKTHEi.,  San  Juse. 

I  As  a  rule,  the  poorest  teachers  are  those  who  teach  as  they  were 
taught.  The  next  are  those  who  seek  the  good  methods  of  others  and 
copy  them.  To  the  highest  grade  belong  those  who  appreciate  the 
present  needs  and  existing  methods,  but  who,  studying  principles, 
causes  and  results,  are  led  to  adopt  ways  at  once  original  and  effecti 
wrEx. 
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One  who  would  study  children  must  have  a  strong  dramatic  sym- 
pathy. He  must  literally  become  a  child  again,  and  casting  off  the 
conventions  and  experiences  and  theories  of  the  grown-up  world  he 
must  once  more  become  a  natural,  impulsive,  untrained,  unbalanced 
child.  Without  this  the  observations  made  are  merely  **formal  state- 
ments of  knee  jerks  and  muscle  twitches/*  to  use  the  phrase  of  those 
who  deride  such  studies. — Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  Stanford  University. 

The  average  course  of  study  is  a  traditional  one  and  does  not 
represent  the  best  educational  thought  and  methods  of  our  time. 
First,  it  tends  to  fit  children  even  more  for  the  past  than  the  future; 
second,  it  is  overloaded  with  branches,  and  contains  more  studies  than 
the  Harvard  College  course  did  one  hundred  years  ago;  third,  it  does 
not  come  in  close  touch  and  sympathy  with  child-life.  It  fails  to  reach 
and  develop  the  child's  individuality  and  personal  power  as  it  should. 
—  Prof.  C.  H.  McGrew,  San  Jose  Summer  School  of  Methods. 

Children  are  not  to  be  taught  arithmetic  by  spoonfuls.  They 
are  to  be  encouraged  to  do  their  own  work  under  the  supervision  of 
the  teacher.  Children  carried  ihrongh  arithmetic  are  either  mental  dwarfs 
or  dyspeptics.  The  world  of  to-day  wants  men,  not  weaklings;  and  our 
schools  need  teachers,  not  school-keepers,  persons  who  will  make  their 
pupils  love  to  study  arithmetic,  and  not  to  be  perpetually  longing  for 
the  wings  of  the  morning.  If  taught  rightly,  arithmetic  is  an  eleva- 
ting and  ennobling  study.  Let  us  not  measure  our  instruction  in 
arithmetic  by  the  yardstick,  but  by  the  amount  of  power  acquired  by 
the  learner.  Let  us  teach  our  pupils  to  be  accurate,  rapid,  neat  and 
self-reliant  in  their  work  in  arithmetic,  and  then  we  will  be  teaching 
for  power. — Dr.  J.  D.  Dillingham,  N.w  Jersey. 

The  province  of  education  is  to  lift  the  individual  out  of  her 
naturalness,  and  not  to  allow  her  to  remain  in  it.  All  education  is  this. 
The  child  would  prefer  to  take  her  food  in  her  fingers,  for  it  is  natural 
to  her  to  do  so;  but  education  takes  her  immediately  in  hand,  and 
makes  her  eat  in  the  way  not  of  nature,  but  of  civilization.  There  is 
no  natural  way  of  education;  it  is  all  completely  unnatural  and  must 
be  so.  The  natural  child  protests  against  discipline  of  whatever  kind, 
and  seeks  to  follow  her  cravings;  but  out  of  this  fools'  paradise — 
which  would  be  no  paradise  at  all,  as  her  teacher  knows — she  must  be 
driven,  and  out  of  it  she  must  be  kept,  though  it  be  with  a  fiaming 
sword .  — //a  rfier'  s  Magazive, 
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GENERAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Sail  On  t     And  On  I 

[The   following   verses  were  written  by  foaquiti 
Frank  Leslie,  who  recited  Ibe  poem  frequently  in  bei  r 
Behind  hira  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  Gules  of  Hercules; 
Before  Uim  not  tlie  ghost  of  shores. 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  good  old  mate  said,  "Now  must  we  pray, 

For  lo !  the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  Adm'rl,  speulc:  what  shall  I  say?" 

"Why,  say,  "Sail  on  !  sail  onl  and  on!'  " 
"My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day; 

My  men  grow  ghastly,  wan,  and  weak." 
The  stout  mate  thought  of  home;  a  spray 

Of  sail  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 
"What  shall  I  say,  brave  .Win'rl,  say, 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?" 
•■Why.  you  shall  say.  at  break  of  day, 

'Sail  oil  1  sail  on  !  sail  on  !  and  on  I'  " 
They  sailed,  and  sailed,  as'winds  might   blow, 

Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said: 
■■Why.  now  not  even  God  would  know 

Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
These  very  winds  forget  their  way. 

For  God  from  these  ciread  acas  is  gone. 
Now  speak,  brave  Adm'rl;  speak  and  say — " 

He  said:     '■Sail  on  '.  sail  on  !  and  on  V 
They  sailed!     They  sailed!     Then  spoke  the  mate: 

'■This  mad  sea  shows  its  teeth  to-night, 
He  curls  his  lip,  he  lies  in  wait 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite! 
Brave  Adm'rl.  say  but  one  good  word; 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone  ?" 
The  words  leaped  as  a  leaping  sword: 


"Sail  o 


ailo 


Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck. 

And  peered  through  darkness.     Ah.  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nights  !     And  then  a  speck  — 

A  light !    A  light !    A  light !    A  light ! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled  I 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  buret  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world;  he  gave  that  world 

Its  grandest  lesson:     "On  !  and  on  !" 
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German  Schools. 


(From  a  paper  read  at  the  Teachers"  Institute  of  Glenn  Co.,  Dec,  1891.) 


BY    KARL   HENRICH. 


My  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  based  partly  on  my  own  experi- 
ence as  pupil  and  teacher  of  schools  in  Germany,  partly  on  what  I 
have  heard  and  read  since  my  departure  from  my  native  country. 

Being  a  native  of  the  Grand- Duchy  of  Hesse,  I  shall  in  this 
treatise  follow  the  school-law  of  that  country,  which  slightly  differs 
from  the  school-laws  of  other  German  States. 

In  outlining  this  theme,  I  thought  it  most  advisable  and  practi- 
cal to  use  the  articles  of  the  school-law  of  California  as  topics,  thereby 
comparing  the  laws  of  both  countries  relating  to  public  schools. 

I.  State  Board  of  Education. — All  schools  stand  under  the  direct 
super\ision  of  the  Government.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion consists  of  three  members,  who  have  otherwise  no  connection 
with  any  school  or  public  institution  of  learning,  as  our  California 
State  Board  has  (Principals  of  Normal  Schools). 

The  term  of  office  is  (like  all  the  higher  public  offices  of  Ger- 
many) unlimited  and  depends  upon  promotion. 

The  duty  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  consists  in  the 
supervision  of  all  the  common  schools,  (public  as  well  as  private.) 

In  Prussia,  the  management  of  the  elementary  schools  is  in  the 
hands  of  local  authorities,  but  the  state  appoints  the  teachers  and  in 
part  pays  the  teachers'  salaries. 

II.  Supcrintcjidait  0/  Public  /f/stnictio?i.— There  is  no  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Germany,  but  a  member  of 
the  above  named  Department  is  appointed  by  the  Government  to  act 

as  President. 

III.  Comity  School  Superintendent. — Each  county  in  Hesse  has  a 

School  Inspector,  whose  duty  is  to  visit  the  Schools  in  the  county  and 
to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  same.  For  cities  or  large  towns, 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  may  appoint  special  Inspectors 
(City    Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Principals). 

The  vSchool  Inspector  conducts  the  regular  annual  examinations 
of  all  schools,  at  the  clo.se  of  the  term,  (latter  part  of  April.)  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

IV.  Teachers  Institutes. — The  County  Institutes,  (Lehrer  Con- 
fereuzen)  are  held  quarterly  at  the  county  seat.  Usually  they  take 
place  on  the  first   Monday  in  January,  April,  July  and  October,  and 
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last  but  one  day  each.  On  accownt  of  the  deuse  population  of  Ger- 
many, the  greatest  distance  of  any  school  from  the  connty  seat  is 
about  ten  miles.  These  meetings  are  presided  over  by  the  President 
of  the  County  Board  of  Education  and  are  conducted  in  similar  maa« 
ner  as  our  County  Institules  are.  No  special  lecturers  are  engaged, 
but  all  recitations  and  papers  are  delivered  by  the  teachers,  who  have 
leir  themes  assigned  them  at  the  previous  meeting. 

School  Dislricis. — Each  city,  town  or  village  forms  a  School 

itrict. 

VT.       Elections   for  Sthool  Trustees.  \  The  Ipcal  Board  of  Ivduca-- 

VII.  Board  of  Trustees.  \  tion,    (Schulrath)   consists 
the   minister   (or   ministers)   of  the   Gospel,    the  boroughmaster,' 

liirgenneister,  J  the  oldest  teacher,  the  special  school   Inspector   (if 

lere  be  one),  and  from  three  to  six  citizens  (according  to  the  popula- 

of  the  place),  elected  by  the  town  Trustees  for  three  years.  Their 

duty  is  to  manage  and  control  the  school  properly,  to  examine  intQ' 

the  management  of  the  school,  to  be  present  at  the  annual  examina-! 

tion  of  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  school  terra  (or  .school  year.) 

VIII.  Census  .Marshal. 

IX.  Clerks  of  School  Distrkls.  \  ' 

X.  Schools. — Any  community  is  compelled  to  have  a  public 
^hool  as  soon  as  there  are  thirty  census  children.  Children  must 
iter  -school  when  six  years  of  age. 

The  common  schools  are  divided  into  three  grades:  Primary,  In- 
termediate and  Granimar,(Elementar,  Mitlel,  and  Oberkla,ssen.j  When 
the  number  of  pupils  is  eighty  or  less,  one  teacher  is  engaged  for  Ihe 
school,  but  if  the  number  exceeds  eighty,  a  second  teacher  must  be 
ployed.  Besides  the  common  public  schools,  there  are  a  great 
tumber  of  higher  schools,  v'r/..:  Realschuleu  (where  sciences  and 
iguages  are  taughtj,  Seminarien  (Normal  schools  for  leachersj,, 
Gyuinasien  (schools  for  classical  education).  Gewerbeschuleu  (where 
mechanical  arts  are  taught).  Bauschulen  (schools  for  architects).  Berg- 
bauscbulen  (schools  of  mines).  Acker  bauschulen  (schools  of  agricul- 
ire),  Thierar/neiscliulen  (veterinary  schools),  Universitiilen  luniver* 
:ies). 

TIM!    COURSE    Ol'   STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  i.s   the  same   throughout   the   country.     Alt 

inches  are  considered  equally  important.     Time  allowed    for   every 

citation  is  usually  an   honr.     I    find   the   great   error  ot  American 

:bools  lies  in  crowding  in  too  many  studies  which  necessarily  shorteiM 


There  are  none. 
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the  time  for  recitations  in  ungraded  schools.  My  experience  here  has 
been  that  often  before  I  had  time  to  commence  hearing  a  recitation  I 
had  to  stop.     Long  recitations  are  what  mark  the  German  schools. 

The  following  studies  are  considered  essential  in  German  schools, 
while  they  are  wholly  or  partly  ignored  in  our  American  schools,  viz.: 
religion,  gymnastic  exercises,  natural  sciences. 

RELIGIOUS   AND   MORAL    INSTRUCTION. 

Although  no  sectarian  doctrines  are  taught  in  German  schools, 
children  are  informed  of  the  sacred  history  as  extracted  from  the 
Bible,  and  they  study  the  Bible  stories  as  well  as  the  profane  history- . 
Every  child  in  Germany  knows  who  the  Patriarchs  w^ere,  who  Moses 
and  David  were.  In  German  schools  the  moral  training  is  quite  a 
factor,  and  the  pupils  learn  what  duties  every  man  owes  to  his  God, 
to  himself  and  his  fellow  man.  Children  of  different  religious  de- 
nominations are  taught  in  their  faith  separately.  No  independent 
sectarian  school  is  suffered  unless  it  is  able  to  support  itself 

The  truth  "that  a  sound  soul  can  live  only  in  a  sound  body,'*  is 
the  motive  to  the  gymnastic  exercises  that  are  on  the  daily  program 
of  German  schools,  and  which  are  executed  in  the  open  air. 

Natural  philosophy  and  natural  history,   especially  botany,  are 

fostered  extensively.     The  pupils  are  made  acquainted  with  whatever 

meets  their  eyes  in  nature.     They  know  the  names  of  all  the  common 

plants. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  a  winter  and  a  summer 

term  (Semester).     The  winter  term  usually  commences  on  the  first  of 

November,  the  summer  term  on  the  first  of  May. 

The  school  hours  are  as  follows: 

Summer  term  from  7  o'clock  to  12  A.  m.  and  i  to  3  p.  m. 

Winter  term  from  8  o'clock  to  12  A.  m.  and  i  to  3  p.  m. 

When  I  was  a  pupil  and  afterwards  a  teacher  in  an  ungraded 
school,  our  school  hours  in  summer  began  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.  There 
was  no  afternoon  session.  Now  I  find  it  just  as  hard  to  open  school 
at  9  o'clock  as  I  did   then  at  6  o'clock.     The  power  of  habit  is  strong. 

The  four  lower  grades  (Primary)  in  ungraded  schools  had  in  sum- 
mer and  winter  only  two  hours  instruction,  from  10  to  12  A.  m.,  dur- 
ing which  hours  the  upper  four  grades  were  dismissed.  The  little 
ones  were  benefitted  more  in  those  two  hours  than  were  they  to  stay 
four  hours  confined  in  the  schoolroom  with  the  larger  pupils. 

The  vacations  amounted  to  eight  or  ten  weeks  for  the  whole 
school  year,  which   were  divided   as   follows:  four  weeks  in   harvest 
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(July),  three   weeks  in  fall    (October),    one   week  following  each  of 
the  three  holidays,  Christmas,  Easter  and  Pentecost. 

COMPULSORY   ATTENDANCE   AND   OBEDIENCE. 

XI.  Pupils, — Children  must  attend  school  for  eight  consecutive 
years,  usually  from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  age.  The 
parents  of  those  pupils  that  are  absent  without  excuse  are  fined. 
Truants  are  brought  to  school  by  the  constable  or  policeman.  Teachers 
are  required  to  make  a  monthly  report  of  absentees. 

Children  are  taught  to  obey.  The  rules  of  their  homes  are  more 
rigid  than  we  find  them  in  America.  Strict  obedience  is  the  first  re- 
quirement in  German  schools.  "Their's  not  to  reason  why,  Their's 
not  to  make  reply,  Their's  but  to  do — "  and  I  don't  think  that  they 
ever  die  of  the  effects  of  the  enforcements  of  rules.  The  pupil — 
although  expected  to  reason  in  solutions  of  problems— puts  so  much 
confidence  in  the  superiority  of  the  teacher  4hat  he  follows  commands 
promptly.     There  is  no  occasion  for  suspending  or  expelling  a  pupil. 

After  the  pupil  has  graduated  from  the  common  school,  he  must 
attend  evening  classes  (Fortbildungsschule)  for  three  years  more. 
These  evening  classes  are  only  instituted  during  the  winter  months 
and  are  open  from  about  the  middle  of  November  till  the  middle  of 
February. 

During  the  eight  years  of  school,  the  girls  receive  every  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoon  instructions  in  sewing  and  knitting  by 
special  (lady)  teachers. 

XII.  Teachers. — Teachers  are  educated  in  Normal  schools  (Semi- 
narien)  only.  No  grinding  out  of  teachers  by  County  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation. The  course  of  Normal  schools  is  three  years.  Teachers  are 
mostly  of  the  stronger  sex.  I  never  saw  female  teacheis  in  Germany, 
but  heard  of  them.  In  Hesse  are  three  Normal  schools  for  male  and 
one  school  for  female  teachers.  Teaching  is  considered  a  life  study 
and  is  highly  respected  and  comparatively  well  remunerated. 

PENSIONS. 

The  pension,  which  increases  with  the  number  of  years'  experi- 
ence, is  another  inducement  to  follow  the  vocation  of  teaching.  A 
teacher  of  twenty-five  years'  experience  is  pensioned  with  an  amount 
equal  to  half  his  salary;  one  of  fifty  years  experience,  with  an  amount 
equal  to  his  full  salary. 

Teaching  school  is  not  used  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  more  lucra- 
tive occupation.     A  teacher  once,  a  teacher  for  life. 
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After  leaving  the  Normal  school,  the  young  teachers  are  sent  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  fill  vacancies.  No  teacher  can  apply 
for  a  permanent  position  before  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty - 
four,  or  before  having  passed  the  State  Examination  (Staatspriifung). 

All  applications  for  a  permanent  position  must  be  addressed  to 
the  sovereign.  The  State  Board  issues  the  appointment  or  decree. 
The  smallest  salary  for  any  teacher  is  900  marks;  in  places  of  10,000 
inhabitants  and  over,  the  lowest  salary  is  1200  marks.  Service  as 
sexton  of  any  church,  formerly  performed  by  teachers,  is  considered 
degrading  to  the  vocation  of  teacher,  and  no  teacher  is  permitted  to 
engage  in  such  employment. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  paid  by  the  local  treasurer.  The 
salary  is  fixed  per  annum,  not  per  month,  and  is  invariably  the  same 
for  the  same  position.  Young  teachers,  called  aspirants  or  vicars,  have 
a  certain  salary,  no  matter  where  they  teach. 

When  a  school  becomes  vacant,  and  the  community  wishes  to 
have  a  permanent  teacher,  the  position  is  advertised.  The  names  of 
the  applicants  are  given  to  the  community  for  consideration.  In 
cities  and  larger  towns  the  School  Board  can  select  one  of  three  names 
and  recommend  the  appointment  of  the  selected  one. 

The  certainty  of  a  position  is  another  advantage  the  German 
teacher  enjoys.     There  is  no  asking  for  a  school  every  year. 

The  vacations  are  at  no  time  during  the  year  longer  than  four 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  salary  of  the  teacher  is  not  reduced,  for, 
as  said  before,  teachers  have  yearly  salaries,  not  monthly. 

School  Libraries, — No  certain  apportionment  is  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  school  libraries.  Whatever  books  or  apparatus  is  needed 
for  a  school,  is  bought  by  the  community,  and  bills  for  that  purpose 
are  paid  by  the  town  treasurer.  The  amount  of  money  spent  thus 
depends  more  or  less  on  the  size  of  the  place. 

County  Boards  of  Education. — This  Board  (Kriis  Schul-Commis- 
sionj  consists  of  the  School  Inspector,  the  Dean,  the  County  Govern- 
ment Commissioner  (Kreisrath)  and  three  members  elected  by  and  of 
a  County  Central  Committee.  The  duties  of  the  County  Board  are 
to  supervise  the  schools  of  the  county  and  to  examine  each  school  at 
least  once  in  three  years.  They  investigate  and  decide  all  complaints. 
The  County  Government  Commissioner  is  President  of  the  Board. 
He  also  conducts  the  quarterly  meetings  of  teachers. 

Boards  of  Examifiatio7i. — The  School  Inspector  (who  must  be  a 
teacher)  examines  all  schools  in  the  county  annually  at   irregular   in- 
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tervals.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  the  Local  School  Board 
(Schulrath)  examines  the  school  or  schools  of  the  town.  The  County 
Board  holds  examination  of  a  certain  number  of  schools  every  year> 
making  the  circuit  of  the  county  in  three  years.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  conducts  the  annual  State  Examination  of  teachers  who 
wish  to  obtain  a  certificate  that  enables  them  to  apply  for  a  permanent 
position.     *     *     * 


The  Third  Reader. 


BY   H.    C.    KINNK,    SAN   FRANCISCO. 


It  has  latterly  been  the  height  of  fashion  in  California  to  indulge 
in  disparaging  remarks  as  to  the  merits  of  the  State  text  books.  A 
gathering  of  teachers  or  educational  officio  Is  would  apparently  be  con- 
sidered derelict  of  duty  if  it  failed  to  pass  the  usual  condemnatory 
resolutions,  couched  in  stereotyped  phrase.  The  State  readers  have 
been  especially  selected  as  a  target  for  adverse  comment,  and  as  the 
work  of  preparing  these  books  was  mainly  performed  by  myself,  it 
may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  come  into  court  and  traverse  the  in- 
dictment against  them.  Just  for  this  time  I  propose  to  call  attention 
to  the  case  of  the  Third  Reader.  In  forming  an  opinion  in  regard  to 
a  work  of  this  character,  we  naturally  compare  it  with  other  works  of 
a  similar  nature  which  have  met  with  general  acceptance  and  ap- 
proval. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  comparison  I  have  selected  the  Fifth 
Readers  of  the  Bancroft  and  McGuffey  series.  These  series  wxre  re- 
cently in  use  in  a  great  portion  of  the  State,  and  so  far  as  is  known, 
there  was  never  the  slightest  breath  of  objection  to  them  as  being  of 
inferior  quality.  The  lynx-eyed  critics,  who  are  now  so  numerous 
and  so  noisy,  failed  to  discover  any  flaw  in  these  incomparable  liter- 
ary jewels.  It  is,  therefore,  safe  to  consider  them  as  the  embodiment 
and  incarnation  of  supernal  extellence. 

The  subjoined  table  explains  itself.  It  was  formed  by  first  scan- 
ning the  contents  of  the  State  Third  Reader,  and  noting  down  the 
names  of  the  more  prominent  American  authors  and  orators,  ex- 
tracts from  whose  works  were  to  be  found  therein.  The  figure  foF 
lowing  each  name  shows  the  number  of  extracts  from  that  particular 
author.  The  Bancroft  and  McGuffey  books  were  then  examined  in 
order  to  find  the  number  of  extracts  from  the  same  authors: 
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NUMBER    OF    EXTRACTS     FROM     EMINENT     AMERICAN     AUTHORS     AND 

ORATORS. 

State  Reader.  Bancroft.  McGufFev. 

Daniel  Webster 6 6 i 

Kdward  Kverett 3 o o 

Henry  Clay i o o 

Patrick  Henry 2 i o 

S.  S.  Preutissr i o o 

A.  H.  Stephens i o o 

William  Cullen  Bryant 5 4 2 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 3 5 3 

Washington  Irving 2 2 3 

Hdgar  A.  Poc 2 o o 

Lydia  H.  Sigourney i o  o 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne i o i 

S.G.Goodrich i o i 

(icorge  Bancroft i o i 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes i 2 o 

James  Russell   Lowell i 2 i 

George  D.  Prentice i o o 

John  G.  Whittier i 3 3 

Bret  Harte i o i 

Mark  Twain i i o 

N.   P.   Willis I o o 

Dr.  J.G.   Holland i o o 

Geo.  P.  Morris i o i 

Fitz-Greeiie   Halleck i o o 

Klihu   Burritt i o i 

Rev.  John   Picrpont i o   o 

John  J.  Audubon i o i 

Total 43 26 20 

I  respectfull}'  request  that  this  table  be  examined  and  re-exam- 
ined carefully.  It  may  appear  somewhat  of  a  revelation.  Here  we 
have  the  fact,  that  while  the  McGuifey  reader  contains  but  twenty 
.selections  from  this  list  of  American  authors,  and  the  Bancroft  reader 
contains  but  twenty-six  .selections,  the  State  Reader  contains  no  less 
thanyi;;/i'-///nr  .selections,  or  nearly  as  many  as  the  other  two  books 
combined. 

I  offer  no  apology  for  quoting  from  the  speeches  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster. They  nre  mas.sive  and  enduring  moniunents  of  American  elo- 
quence. They  are  most  glorious  Union  utterances.  They  are  the 
purest  and  truest  inspirations  of  genuine  patriotic  fervor.  They 
crown  the  deeds  of  the  fathers  with  imperishable  radiance,  and  they 
illumine  the  .skies  of  the    future   with  a  transcendent  glow.     As  the 
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centuries  roll  away  they  will  be  treasured  more  and  more  as  relics 
and  mementoes  of  the  spirit  that  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  in  the  youthful  days  of  the  Republic. 

Neither  do  the  quotations  from  Edward  Everett  need  any  apol- 
ogy. Mr.  Everett  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  American  statesmen. 
He  occupied  political  positions  of  the  highest  importance.  He  was 
equally  prominent  in  the  literary  world;  and  while  his  speeches  may 
not  have  the  rugged  strength  that  characterizes  those  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, they  are  nevertheless  models  of  polished  and  ornate  rhetoric. 
This  fact  will  be  rendered  apparent  by  an  examination  of  the  pages 
of  the  State  Reader. 

It  will  be  useless  to  refer  to  the  Bancroft  and  McGufFey  books, 
for  nothing  from  Mr.  Everett  is  to  be  found  in  them.  The  State 
Reader  contains  speeches  by  Henry  Clay  and  Sargent  S.  Prentiss,  none 
of  which  are  found  in  the  other  books.  Mr.  Prentiss  was  an  orator 
of  great  magnetic  power.  The  opening  paragraph  in  his  speech  on 
New  England,  delivered  in  New  Orleans  forty-five  years  ago,  was  a 
veritable  poem  in  the  beauty  of  its  imagery.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  first  six  names  in  the  foregoing  list  of  American  authors  are 
those  of  men  eminent  in  public  life. 

The  State  Reader  contains  fourteen  speeches  by  these  American 
statesmen,  the  Bancroft  reader  contains  seven  speeches,  and  the  Mc- 
Guffe}^  Reader  contains  one.  In  the  eyes  of  our  unprejudiced,  impar- 
tial, and  presumably  American  critics,  this  circumstance  may  be  one 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  charge  of  inferiority  against  the  State 
Reader  is  based. 

We  will  now  form  a  second  table  which  will  contain  the  names 
t)f  some  of  the  more  prominent  English  authors: 

NUMBER    OF   KXTRACTS    FROM    EMINENT   ENGLISH    AUTHOr's. 

State  Reader.  Bancroft.  McGuffey. 

Shakespeare 6 4 i 

Sir  Walter  Scott 4 3 o 

Robert  Southey 4 o 2 

John  Milton 2 i o 

Lord  Byron 3 3 o 

Mrs.  Henians 5  i I 

Jane  Tayk)r 2 o i 

Charles   Dickens 2 5 1 

Marv  Howitt 2 o o 

Thomas  Hood 2 i i 

Douglas  Jerrold 2 2 i 

Charles  Mackay 2 i o 
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State  Reader.  Bancroft.  McGuflfey. 

Rev.  Charles  Wolfe i o o 

Thomas  Campbell i o o 

Joseph  Addison i o o 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 2  o i 

Thomas  Moore i o i 

Sir  William  Pitt i o o 

Leigh  Hunt i i i 

Henry  Kirke  White i o o 

Oliver  Goldsmith i i i 

Charles  Phillips 2 o o 

Thomas  Gray 1  i o 

Alfred  Tennyson i 2 i 

Thomas  De  Qui ncy i o o 

Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgcon i o o 

Thomas  Dick i o o 

Sir  Samuel  Baker i o o 

Thomas  Babington  Macaula^' i o c 


Total 55 26 1 


J 


These  figures  are  entirely  admissible  and  convincing  evidence- 
They  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  character  of  the  charge  so 
freely  made,  that  the  State  Reader  is  destitute  of  meiit.  Here  we  have 
the  fact,  that  while  the  McGuffey  book  has  thirteen  selections  from 
this  list  of  authors,  and  the  Bancroft  book  has  twenty -six  selections, 
the  State  Reader  has  no  less  than  fifty-five  selections,  or  far  more  than 
the  other  books  combined. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  McGuffey  has  no  selections  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  or  John  Milton,  or  Lord  Byron,  or  Charles  Mackaj',  or 
Thomas  Gray.  The  Bancroft  book  has  no  selections  from  Robert 
Southey,  or  Jane  Taylor,  or  Dr.  Johnson,  or  Thomas  Moore. 

Neither  Bancroft  or  McGuffey  have  any  selections  from  Mary 
Howitt,  or  Joseph  Addison,  or  Sir  William  Pitt,  or  Henry  Kirke 
White,  or  Charles  Phillips,  or  De  Quincy,  or  Spurgeon,  or  Thomas 
Dick,  or  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  or  Macaulay,  or  Charles  Wolfe,  or  Thomas 
Campbell. 

The  foregoing  lists  of  authors  are  but  a  portion  of  the  whole 
number.  The  State  Reader  contains  extracts  from  the  works  of  a 
hundred  other  writers. 

The  vState  Reader  contains  one  hundred  and  nine  poetical  selec- 
tions, while  Bancroft  has  but  fifty-five  and  McGuffey  has  but  fifty- 
nine.  The  vState  Reader  has  nearly  as  many  as  the  other  two  books 
combined.     And  right  here,   I  will  challenge  any  and  all  persons  in 
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lue  pedagogical  profession,  or  out  of  the  pedagogical- profession,  in 
hbe  Slate  of  California,  or  out  of  the  State  of  California,  to  produce  a 
Iwading  book  which  contains  a  finer,  more  brilliant,  and  more  diversi- 
Hed  collection  of  the  gems  of  English  poetrj-  than  is  to  be  found  la, 
Bfae  State  Third  Reader. 

I  The  State  Reader  contains  ninety-four  selections  in  prose,  whil«fl 
feancroft  has  seventy-seven,  and  McGuifey  has  fifty-eight.  In  the 
lopening  portions  of  the  State  reader  the  prose  lessons  are  of  a  com-l 
KHratively  simple  character;  but  they  gradually  take  on  a  more  elab-l 
Lorate  and  pretentious  form.  And  the  prose  contents  of  the  Statfcl 
nteader  are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  point  of  excellence.  There  is  not| 
n  duU,  heavy,  stupid  selection  in  the  book.  The  narratives  are  lively,  1 
Dtsphic  and  thrilling.  The  essays  are  forcible,  logical  aud  rhetoricakj 
■^e  oratory  is  the  cream  of  all  to  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon^ 
nugue. 

y  But  some  one  says  that  the  selections  in  Ihe  State  Reader  are 
I'Vom  out,"  My  beloved  friend,  is  it  not  quite  possible  that  it  is 
your  precious  self  that  is  experiencing  the  pangs  ol  dilapidation  ? 
"Worn  out,"  indeed!  So  is  the  alphabet  "worn  out."  So  is  the- 
multiplication  table  "worn  out."  So  is  the  history  of  the  discovery  J 
and  settlement  of  America  "worn  out."  So  is  the  Declaration  of  In-j 
dependence  "worn  out."  So  are  the  name  and  fame  of  Geoi^'J 
Washington  '"worn  out."  If  you  have  under  your  instruction  a  class  I 
of  pupils  who  have  been  in  attendance  upon  school  for  500  years,  it] 
may  be  presumed  that  they  have  traversed  the  entire  range  of  Hng-I 
lish  literature  so  often,  that  like  yourself  they  are  thirsting  for  newV 
tional  novels  from  the  pen  of  Rider  Haggard  or  Rudyard  Kip*  | 
4ing.  But  you  must  remember  that  every  decade  witnesses  a  com*/ 
lete  eviction  of  the  tenants  of  the  school-room.  Every  decade  gath-j 
an  entirely  new  generation  within  the  school-room  walls,  and! 
ingeasit  may  seem,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  positive  fact  that  to  the  six- J 
■old  child,  who  for  the  first  time  crosses  the  threshold  of  the  \ 
al,  all  literar>'  productions  are  entirely  new,  whether  ten  centa--- 
ies  or  ten  seconds  have  elapsed  since  those  productions  made  theirl 
:arance  in  the  world. 

Strange  as  it  may  .seem,  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  the  boy  whoj 
is  not  yet  born  will  find  the  life  of  Julius  Cjesar  just  as  new  a 
life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     He  will  find   the  life  of  I 
of  Macedon,  just  as  new  as  the  life  of  King  Philip  Q 
ags,  and  he  will  find  the  life  of  the  Wampauoag  as  » 
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of  Sitting  Bull.  He  will  find  the  speeches  of  Patrick  Henry  or 
Daniel  Webster,  as  new  as  the  speeches  of  ex-Senator  Ingalls,  of 
* 'iridescent'*  and  evanescent  prominence. 

The  literary  productions  of  the  past  will  fall  into  the  background 
when  the  changes  that  are  constantly  occurring  in  the  English  as  in 
all  other  living  languages,  shall  make  those  productions  difficult  of 
comprehension.  But  just  at  this  time  there  is  no  especial  occasion 
for  shedding  tears  for  fear  that  the  language  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Henry  Clay  will,  in  our  day,  become  unintelligible  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  people. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  simply  say  that  the  State  Third  Reader  is 
the  best  advanced  reader  ever  used  in  the  schools  of  California. 


I  AM  convinced  that  the  prevailing  craze  for  new  methods  of  teach- 
ing is  doing  vastly  more  harm  than  good.  Many  of  our  teachers  do 
not  seem  to  know  that  imparting  knowledge  is  not  educating.  Ingeni- 
ous devices  for  forcing  intellectual  growth  may  appear  successful  for 
a  brief  season,  but  eventually  they  defeat  the  very  object  which  is  to 
be  attained  by  their  use.  A  few  years  ago  many  of  us  were  ridiculed 
because  we  objected  to  that  arithmetical  training  enonnity  which  had 
grown  from  a  few  simple  principles  into  the  monstrous  aggregation 
called  the  *'Grube  Method."  It  is  now  our  turn  to  point  the  finger  of 
derision  at  those  who  went  daft  ov^er  this  fad.  All  these  devices  for 
administering  intellectual  pabulum  in  a  comminuted  state,  in  order  to 
dispense  with  mental  mastication  and  digestion  and  thus  render  the 
process  of  acquiring  knowledge  one  of  passive  a.ssimilation,  smack  of 
humbug. — A.  Mkgahan,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Spelling  « Kitten.'' 


A  dear  little  ^irl. 

With  her  brain  in  a  whirl, 
Was  asked  the  word  "kilten"  to  spell. 

"K-double  it 

"T-e-n,"  said  she. 
And  thouj^ht  she  had  done  very  well. 

"Has  kitten  two  i's?" 

And  the  teacher  s  surprise 
With  mirth  and  impatience  was  blent. 

*•  J/i'  kitty  has  two,'* 

Sai<l  Marjory  Lou, 
And  she  looked  as  she  felt— (juite  content. 

— J/.  F.  llannan  in  Dcambit  >^t,  \ithoias. 
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METHODS   AND  AIDS. 


English  in  the  Grammar  Grades. 


WlLt   S.   MONKOE,  SUI'ERINTKNDENT   Ol'  SCHOOLS,   PASADEN.'* 


The   Grammar  School    of  lo-day   concerns    itself  quite  as  mucDP 

with  tile  study  of  English  language  and  literature  as  the  High  School 

Bftnd  rightly  so.     First,  because  of  the  large  number  who  leave  scboot 

■before  the  higher  grade  is  reached,  and  the  need  to  these  children  of  a 

iourse  of  training  calculated  to  instil  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  that 

trhich  is  good  and  beautiful  in  literature,  and  which  the  larger  school 

[pf  life  will  ofTer  them  in  the  way  of  periodicals  and  public  libraries; 

pud.  second,  because  of  those  who  do  enter  the  High  School,  and  the 

1  to  theai  of  a  preliminary  course  of  training  that  will  enable  them 

)  continue  that  which  was  begun  in  the  lower  grades.     Dr.  Balliet 

mewhere  says:     "We  ought  to  teach  in  the  Primary  schools  the  ele- 

aits  of  as  many  different  topics  or   branches  as  possible,  and  then, 

S  the  pupil  advances,  let  the  work  widen  and  become  more  and  more 

fficult." 

In  our  zeal  to  introduce  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences 
the  elementary  schools,  we  must  not  forget  that  literature  furnishes 
avenues  of  training  not  found  in  the  sciences;  aiid  that  its  value,  as 
an  agent  in  refining  and  correcting  the  taste,  is  not  exceeded  by  any 
snbject  of  study.  It  touches  the  feelings  and  quickens  the  sensibili- 
ties and  creates  ideals  as  nothing  else  in  our  school  curriculum  is  ca- 
pable of  doing.  What  shall  this  line  of  work  displace  in  an  already 
over-crowded  program  ?  will  be  asked  by  thoughtful  teachers  who  be- 1 
lieve  in  the  value  of  such  work.  The  text-btjok  work  in  reading, 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  Grammar  grade,  may  profitably  bo 
given  to  the  study  of  English.  Most  of  the  readers  not  being  adapte4< 
for  such  work,  inexpensive  books,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Riverside 
Literature  series,  English  Classics  and  Classics  for  Children,  may  be 
Lliougbt  for  less  Ihau  the  regulation  price  of  a  reader. 

Whiltier's  Snow  Bound  is  not  too  difficult  forpnpiJsof  IhesevenI 
fciSfear  grade.     And   Longfellow's  Evangeline,  and  Scott's   Lady  of 
V^be,  have    been  found  not  beyond  the  grasp  of  eighth  ye 
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that  have  been  under  the  supemsion  of  the  writer.  The  first  step  in 
the  work  is  the  reading  of  the  text,  getting  the  thought,  and  this 
means  much  more  than  a  casual  perusal.  The  exact  meaning  of 
words  and  lines,  definition  of  thought,  shades  of  meaning,  not  glitter- 
ing generalities,  must  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher.  What  does  this  par- 
ticular word  in  this  peculiar  use  imply?  It  may  mean  this  or  that  in 
some  constructions,  but  what  does  it  mean  here  ?  This  is  an  important 
step  in  training  in  English,  and  it  should  be  taken  in  the  Grammar 
grades.  If  it  is  not,  those  pupils  who  do  not  reach  the  High  School 
will  go  through  life  seeing  few  of  those  finer  touches  with  which  our 
classics  gleam.  And  those  who  do  enter  the  High  School  will  be 
without  keen  perceptions  in  analyzing  thought;  and  this  higher  work 
will  be  seriously  impaired  bj'  lack  of  previous  preparation. 

After  the  selection  had  been  read,  it  should  be  reproduced  orally 
as  a  language  lesson.  Training  to  talk,  to  tell  in  their  own  language 
that  which  has  meaning  and  vividness,  will  develop  oral  language, 
articulation,  emphasis,  etc.  Following  the  oral  reproduction  should 
be  the  written  lesson,  and  this  should  be  done  by  means  of  a  black- 
board outline,  that  there  may  be  some  logical  arrangement  of  the 
thought  expressed.  The  reproduction  of  the  English  lesson  affords 
abundant  opportunity  for  training  in  penmanship,  spelling,  and  the 
mechanics  of  language.  Here,  too,  the  drill  in  so-called  technical 
grammar  should  be  given,  if  given  at  all.  If  children  of  the  Gram- 
mar grade  age  fftjis/  know  verbs,  and  nouns,  and  clauses,  they  should 
find  them  in  the  language  le.ssons  which  they  have  helped  to  make. 

Drawing  may  accompany  the  English  work,  and  profitably  so. 
Let  the  children  express  with  pencil  or  crayon,  the  picture  contained 
in  this  or  that  line  or  stanza.  Crude  it  will  be,  to  be  sure,  but  if  it 
expresses  the  child's  concept,  skill  in  drawing  will  be  a  matter  of 
growth.  Here,  too,  the  imagination  is  given  opportunity  for  healthful 
exercise.  Different  pupils  will  see  differently,  and  these  differences 
should  find  free  expression  in  the  drawing  work.  The  child's  ideals 
will  grow  as  he  is  taught  to  see  and  appreciate;  and  as  his  ideals  grow* 
so  should  the  power  to  represent  by  means  of  drawing. 

There  are  other  phases  of  English  studj-  in  the  Grammar  grades, 
which  the  limits  of  this  article  forbid  other  than  the  mention.  Among 
these  are  character  study — the  seeing  of  men  and  women,  beings 
with  flesh  and  blood,  in  every  ix?rson  studied;  picture-making — de- 
scribing in  clear,  beautiful,  expressive  terms  the  places  mentioned; 
ideal-formations,  making  the  written  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  the  men 
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m&  women  whom  they  may  study  standards  of  excellence  which  thejq 
lay  strive  to  approach,  and  "as  they  strive  to  ascend,  ascend  in  VamM 
living."— 7^^  School  Journal. 


Good  Language  Acquired  Through  Good  Literature. 


BY    F.    E.    PEHHAM,    SANTA   ANA    Hir.H    SCHOOL. 

'•Words arc  /"AfD^i."— Mirabuau. 


Tiie  literary  work  can  be  made  the  most  interesting  to  the  pupils, 
i  as  an  aid  to  lauguage,  the  most  important  of  the 
lets  and  orators  may  reveal  lo  the  child  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  I 
Ssglish  language,  and  may  arouse  the  noblest  aspirations.      If  he  can 
be  inspired  with   the  purity   and   elegance   of  Hawthorne,  the  sim- 
plicity of  Longfellow,  the   depth    and  subtlety  of  Lowell,  the  breadth 
and  power  of  Webster,  he  can  be  led  to  transmute  them  into  the  coin 
of  his  daily  speech.     General  exercises  are  often  a  failure  from  lack 
of  a  well  considered    plan.     Literary  societies  directed  by  the    schol- 
ars, unless  under    the    careful    direction  of  the  teacher,  do  more  harm 
than  good.      For  my  own  part,  T  do  not  believe  in  them  as  a  factor  in 
school  life.     The    teacher  who    reaches   the    bcit    results  in  this  work 
must  apply  the  same  educational  princ'ples  used  in   other  lines;  care- 
fully study  the  needs  and   mental    equipment  of  each    child,  and  give  , 
the  work    fitted  to    its    growth  and  bent  of  mind.     Never  let  a  child  I 
lake  a  part  you  feel  he  fan  derive  no  benefil  from,  not   even  to  please  A(«  J 
molher.      The  pamphlets  known   as  "too  Choice  Selections,"  and  issued' \ 
in  numbers  from  one  to  infinity,  are  pemi'cioits.  and  oiij^ht  to  be  hantshed^l 
from  every  school-room  in  the  land.      While  .some  of  the  selections  may  I 
be  in  keeping  with  the  name,  so   many  are  trashy  and   vulgar, 
they   ought  not  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils.     Stray  c 
found  about  the  desks  may  properly  be  taken  as  contraband  o^ 
Unity  of  thought  and  sentiment  in  such  exercise™  may  be  j 
celebrating  the  birthdays   of  authors,  or  considering   literati 
interpreter  of  history.     Often,  literature  gives   more  vivid 
national  life  than  histories   can    possibly  do.     Ballads,  ir" 
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than  laws  have  sounded  the  death-knell  of  tyranny,  and  springing 
from  a  nation's  heart  have  been  the  paeans  of  victory  ushering  in  the 
dawn  of  freedom.  Immortal  epics  have  crystalized  the  heroism,  the 
religion,  the  national  policy',  the  social  life  of  a  people;  under  the  re- 
fining fire  of  a  master  spirit,  Greek  history  was  wrought  into  gems  of 
purest  ray,  and  given  a  setting  in  the  most  beautiful  language  known 
to  man.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  with  the  Brothers  Hare  in  **Guesses 
of  Truth,'*  that  in  Greek  history  there  is  nothing  truer  than  Herodo- 
tus,  except  Homer. 

SUPPLEMENTARY   TO   STUDY   OF   HISTORY. 

A  wealth  of  material  is  at  our  command  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
every  period  of  American  history.  How  vivid  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod may  be  made  by  special  exercises— selections  from  Washington 
and  Patrick  Henry — Longfellow's  beautiful  poem: 

"Listen,  my  children  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  mid-night  ride  of  I'aul  Revere, 
On  the  eighteenth  of  April  in  seventy -five." 

And  those  thrilling  words  at  the  close: 

''Forborne  on  the  night  wind  of  the  past, 

Through  all  our  history,  to  the  last, 
In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need, 

The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 
The  hurrying  hoof-beats  of  that  steed, 

And  the  mid-night  message  of  Paul  Revere." 

And  Emerson  : 

**By  the  rude  bridge  that  nroSed  the  flood, 

Their  flag  to  April's  bret  zc  unfurled 
Here  once  the  embattlKi  fanner  sto<Kl, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  worM." 

And  Lowell— "Under  the  Old  Kim." 

"Words  pass  as  wind,  but  where  great  deeds  were  done 

A  power  abides  transfused  from  sire  to  son  ; 
The  boy  feels  deeper  meanings  thrill  his  ear, 

That  tingling  through  his  pulse-life  long  shall  run, 

Willi  sure  impulsion  to  keep  honor  clear. 

When,  pointing  down,  his  father  whispers,  'Here, 
Here,  where  we  stand,  stood  he,  the  purely  great. 

Whose  scjul  no  siren  passion  could  unsphere, 
Then  nameless,  now  a  power  and  mixed  with  fate.* 
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We  need  such  exercises  for  the  uplift  it  gives  to  the  child*s  life, 
for  the  spur  to  prick  every  faculty  and  bring  it  into  action.  The  field 
of  literature  is  vast,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  that  may  be 
gplven  to  such  entertainments.  It  opens  to  the  teacher  a  field  for 
psychological  study. 

In  what  better  way  can  one  study  the  bent  of  mind,  the  moral 
twist  of  the  intellect,  than  by  noticing  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
child's  mind  by  the  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,**  or  any  selection  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  interpret  ?  The  teacher  may  make  it  an  aid  to  the 
thought  conveyed  in  the  words  of  Menander: 

'•  The  maxim,  '  Know  Thyself,*  does  not  suffice ; 
Know  others  :  know  them  well,  that's  my  advice." 

The  system  of  district  libraries  is  one  of  the  wisest  provisions  of 
the  school  law.  With  care  in  the  purchase  of  books,  and  yet  more 
care  in  guiding  the  children  in  what  they  read,  great  good  may  re- 
sult. The  love  of  books  lies  dormant  in  many  children,  and  only 
needs  the  light  to  cause  it  to  spring  into  life. 

ROBERT   COLLVER'S   EXPERIENCE. 

Robert  CoUyer,  writing  of  his  boyhood,  has  this  to  say:  **I 
could  not  go  home  ior  the  Christmas  of  1839,  ^"^  was  feeling  very 
sad  about  it  all,  for  I  was  only  a  boy;  and  sitting  by  the  fire,  an  old 
farmer  came  in  and  said:  'I  notice  thou's  fond  o*  reading,  so  I 
brought  thee  summat  to  read.'  It  was  Irving's  'Sketch  Book;'  I 
had  never  heard  of  the  work.  I  went  at  it  and  was  as  them  that 
dream.  No  such  delight  had  touched  me  since  the  old  days  of  Cru- 
soe. I  saw  the  Hudson  and  the  Catskills,  took  poor  Rip  at  once  into 
my  heart  as  everybody  has,  pitied  Ichabod  while  I  laughed  at  him, 
thought  the  old  Dutch  feast  a  most  admirable  thing,  and  long  before 
I  was  through,  all  regret  at  my  lost  Christmas  had  gone  down  the 
wind,  and  I  had  found  that  there  are  books  and  books.  That  vast 
hunger  to  read  never  left  me.  If  there  was  no  candle,  I  poked  my 
head  down  to  the  fire;  read  while  I  was  eating,  blowing  the  Ijellows, 
or  walking  from  one  place  to  another.  I  could  read  and  walk  four 
miles  an  hour.     The  world  centered  in  Booksy 

The  formal  study  of  grammar  is  necessary,  but  is  often  intro- 
duced too  earlv  in  the  school  life.  Its  sludv  is  not  JiecessarY  to  correct 
use  of  language,  and  it  .should  come  at  a  time  when  the  powers  of 
reason  are  somewhat  developed. 
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TECHNICAL   GRAMMAR. 

All  the  grammar  the  child  can  profitably  assimilate  up  to  the 
time  of  entering  the  ninth  year,  can  be  given  in  connection  with  the 
reproduction  work  in  science,  the  study  of  composition  and  literature. 
The  absurd  system  of  diagraming  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the  educa- 
tional garret.  It  presents  a  most  admirable  means  of  wasting  time, 
and  cumbering  the  mind  with  useless  lumber.  To  follow  out  the  va- 
rious crazy-quilt  patterns  of  diagraming  to  reach  the  few  and  simple 
relations  of  English  speech,  can  serve  no  good  purpose  in  the  economy 
of  the  school-room. 

Sweep  away  all  such  cobweb  systems  and  do  not  bring  the  child 
to  the  study  of  these  relations  until  he  can  see  **That  in  speaking  or 
writing  English  we  have  only  to  choose  the  right  words  and  put  them 
into  the  right  places,  respecting  no  laws  but  those  of  reason,  conform- 
ing to  no  order  but  that  which  we  call  logical.*' 

The  teacher  should  work  language  and  literature  as  one  mine,  dig 
deep  into  its  hidden  recesses,  and  find  delight  in  every  fresh  discover>\ 
Little  success  can  be  reached  in  these  studies,  unless  the  teacher  has  a 
true  love  for  literature.  Half-hearted  interest  is,  if  possible,  more 
fatal  in  this  than  in  any  other  work  of  the  school. 

THE  TEACHER  SHOULD  LOVE  BOOKS. 

He  must  feel  the  friendliness  of  books,  must  have  in  some  sense 
an  air  of  familiarity  with  them,  and  show  by  his  conversation  that  he 
has  drawn  thence  inspiration  to  guide  and  ennoble  life. 

"No  profit  goes  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'cn.'' 

In  all  grades  of  the  school  there  is  an  aversion  to  hard  work,  and 
unfortunately  many  of  our  text-books  are  written  to  foster  that  aver- 
sion. The  literary  classics  are  annotated  and  reannotated.  Everj' 
study  must  be  explained,  simplified,  illustrated,  bronq^ht  down,  made 
easy. 

Mental  laziness  is  a  prolific  source  of  ignorance,  and  if  the  school 
is  to  discipline  the  mind,  there  must  be  hard  study,  there  must  be 
tasks  that  try  the  brain  and  test  the  power  of  thought. 

* 'This  concession,"  says  Dr.  Hull:)ert,  "ending  in  platitude,  as  it 
commonly  does,  is  a  crime.  It  is  intellectual  debauchery.  It  dooms 
society  to  a  perpetual  babyhood.  Inspiration  has  thundered  its  de- 
cree against  it;  but  in  understanding  be  men  I  It  requires  some  effort 
for  a  child  to  masticate  and  swallow  its  food;  but  what  would   you 


^^    thin 
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think  of  that  mother  who.  on  this  account,  should  eat  the  child's  roodl) 
for  it  ?     But  such  an  act  would  be  no  more  irrational,  nor  carry  ii 
Rrealer  cruelty  than  those  authors  and  teachers  evince,  who  so  conde- 
scend to  persons  of  low  estate  as  to  do  forthera  what  their  maker  o 
dained  that  they  should    do  for  themselves.     Very  many  teachers,  in  J 
all  points  of  service,  seem  to  be  doing  their  work  under  the  iu)pre3~ 
I  sion  that  the  more  they  help  their  scholars  and   boost  up,  and  boost  I 

iheni  in.  and  boost  them  through  or  over  their  studies  the  better.    This.,1 
I         is  not  blunder,  it  is  crime.     It  causes  each  great  science 
^^^1  j„  jl,g  student's  pac« 

^^^^B  To  stand  like  a  wicket  in  a  hurdle  race, 

^^^F  Which  to  o'er  leap  is  all   Uie  courser's  mind, 

^^^  And  nil  hia  glory  that  'tis  led  behind." 

I  IF  the  teacher  by  his  inspiration  leads  even  a  few  pupils  to  see  J 

I  that  they  are  something  more  than  creatures  of  "gravity,  custom  and' 

I  fear,"  that  labor  is  ita  own  reward,  that  each  task  well  done  brings  a 

I  sense  of  power,   he  has    not  taught  in  vain.      If,  under    his   care,  the 

child's  mind  has  opened  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  and  beautiful  in 

life,    to   a  love    of  purity  in  language,   and  a   fellowship   with   good 

hook.s.  the  teacher  shall  live  again  in  the  hearts  of  others;  when  death 

I  has  sealed  his  lips  he  shall  yet   speak,  and   succeeding  generatious. 

shall  call  him  blessed. 


The  International  Date  Line. 

That  its  location  is  not  arbitrarily  chosen,  but  depends  upon  ex-^ 
isting  circumstances,  is  the  only  conclusion  at  which  we  can  arrive,  I 
Hays  Allen  Rockville  Thorne  in  ^s  Journal  of  Edttralion.  and  ex- J 
plains: 

Suppose  that  yourself  and  a  companicMi  start  from  home  at  su»~' 
rise.  Tuesday,  March  I.  traveling  in  opposite  directions,  and  agreeing' J 
to  meet  at  a  point  180  degrees  distant,  or  exactly  opposite  yonr  start- 
ing-point.    You   are   east  fifteen  degrees  each   day,  your  companioa  I 
west  the  same  distance.     As  the  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude  are  equa^  J 
to  one  hour  of  time,  your  companion's  day  will  be  one  hour  longer,  or  I 
twenty-five  hours,  while  your  day  is  an  hour  shorter,  being  but  twen» 
ly -three  hours.     To  travel  iSo  degrees  at  this  rate  requires  just  twelve 
days,  and  you  will  reach  your  destination  at  sunrise  of  Sunday,  March 
t3,  according  to  your  calendar,  which  you  have  carefully   kept.     Vou 
have  traveled  twelve  days  of  twenty-three  hours  each,  or  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  hours. 
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Your  companion  travels  twelve  days  of  twenty -five  hours  each, 
or  three -hundred  hours,  and  does  not  meet  you  until  twenty-four  hours 
after  your  arrival,  making  it  sunrise  of  Monday,  March  14.  His 
calendar  shows  but  twelve  days  from  starting,  which  is  Sunday, 
March  13.  You  have  gained  twelve  hours  by  going  east;  he  has  lost 
the  same  time  by  going  west,  and  there  is  just  a  day  diflference  in 
your  calendars.  Had  you  remained  at  home  and  your  companion 
traveled  entirely  around  the  earth,  or  had  you  gone  but  a  short  dis- 
tance to  meet  him  on  his  return,  there  would  still  be  the  difference  of 
one  day,  whether  the  journey  were  made  in  twelve  days,  in  twelve 
years,  or  by  emigration  from  place  to  place  in  the  course  of  centuries. 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  taken  possession  of  and 
colonized  by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  coming  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west.  The  Spaniards,  following  Magellan,  sailed  westward, 
taking  possession  of  the  Phillippine  and  other  islands.  The  Portu- 
guese first  and  later  the  French  and  English,  following  Vasco  de  Gama 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  took  possession  of  the  principal  groups 
of  the  East  Indies,  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Between  those  colonized  from  the  east  and  those  colonized  from 
the  west,  there  is  necessarily  a  difference  of  one  day,  as  already  ex- 
plained, -  vSiniday,  March  13.  in  the  Spanish  possessions  being  Mon- 
day, March  14,  in  the  English.  The  inteniational  date  line  marks  the 
limit  of  colonization  from  either  direction,  and  lies  between  those  na- 
tions which  have  come  from  the  east  and  those  which  have  come  from 
the  west.  The  cause  of  its  location  and  its  zigzag  course  is  immedi- 
ately understood.  It  was  not  arbitrarily  chosen,  but  existed  long  be- 
fore discovery,  and  was  finally  determined  by  a  study  of  the  direction 
from  which  colonization  by  civilized  nations  had  proceeded. 


Inducing  Nature  Study  in  Children. 


BY    C.  H.  MC  GREW,    M.   PH.,  SAX   JOSE,    CAL. 

Children,  I  was  dowji  to  the  seashore  this  morning  and  collected 
some  very  interesting  little  animals  for  our  nature  lesson.  Here  they 
are  in  this  basin  of  fresh  water.  Look  at  them  closely.  See  how 
they  move  about  and  tumble  around.  Now  each  of  you  take  one  in 
your  hands,  and  examine  it  carefully,  and  tell  me  if  you  can  what  it 
is.  "Oh,  I  have  seen  lots  of  them  before!"  "I  know  what  it  is,  it's 
a  water  snail."      "I  got  ever  so  many  of  those  shells  last  summer." 
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I         tire. 


No;  it  is  not  a  water  snail,  but  the  shell  looks  very  much  like  one.  I 
You  cauiiot  see  the  little  animals,  ibr  they  have  drawn  themselves  en- 
tirely within  their  shells.  J 

Here  in  this  dish  is  one  that   has  been   in   this   fresh   water   for  J 

'eral  hours  and  has  come  almost  out  of  his  shell.   Don't  shake  him,  \ 

t  look  closely.     Fresh  water  seems  to  make  them  come  out   when,! 

left  in  it  for  some  hours.  I 

These  are  hermit  crabs.  They  are  the  little  animals  that  steal  the  1 
shells  or  bouses  in  which  they  live.  The  shells  of  other  animals  grow  J 
on  them  the  same  as  the  nails  on  your  fingers.  One  time  these  shells  I 
grew  on  other  little  animals  called  whelks,  and  they  died.  Then  thesofl 
hermit  crabs  took  these  shells  for  their  houses.  They  live  in  them  tol 
keep  other  crabs  and  fishes  from  eating  them.  They  carry  ^he  shells  I 
with  them  wherever  Ibey  go.  You  will  see  the  shelis  all  look  much* 
alike — only  some  are  smaller  than  others.  This  is  the  kind  of  house  I 
lliey  like  best.  But  sometimes  a  hermit  crab  cannot  find  this  kindd 
and  it  has  to  take  another  kind  for  awhile.  When  he  gets  too  big  for-fl 
his  house  he  must  find  a  larger  one.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crab  both  often  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  fiuding  houses  that  will  fit  and  suit  J 
thera.  When  they  are  little  baby  crabs  they  have  to  have  very  little  ] 
houses,  and  they  have  to  keep  hunting  for  bigger  ones  as  they  grow.  J 
If  your  eyes  are  verj-  sharp  you  can  sometimes  see  them  on  the  sea-  I 
shore,  turning  over  shelis  and  looking  into  them,  trying  to  find  a  new  J 
house.  When  tliey  find  a  new  bouse  that  suits  better  than  the  old,  I 
tiiey  leave  the  old  very  quickly  and  jump  into  the  new,  always  going  -I 
in  with  the  tail  first.  They  are  very  quick  in  their  movements.  J 
because  they  are  afraid.  The  hermit  crab  is  a  very  cowardly  little! 
animal.  Rather  than  fight  for  its  life  and  be  strong  and  brave,  it  will 'I 
hide  in  its  house  from  all  its  enemies.  l 

Now  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  get  this  crab  in  the  dish  out  of  its  J 
shell.  It  is  already  out  a  good  way.  and  seems  to  he  weak  from  being 
in  the  fresh  water  so  long.  I  will  pour  off  most  of  the  fresh  water 
and  put  in  a  little  chloroform.  See  how  limp  and  lifeless  it  looks 
uow!  Now  I  can  pull  it  out  of  its  shell.  Here  it  is;  let  us  exam- 
ine it  carefully.  Naturalists  say  they  only  come  out  of  their  shells  to 
remain  when  they  are  going  to  die.  I  have  often  pulled  them  to 
pieces  trying  to  get  them  out.  Look  at  it  very  closely.  "Oh!  it  has 
one  very  big  claw."  "See  what  a  big,  worm-like  tail  it  has."  "See 
its  little  bits  of  legs."  J 

-        "What  makes  oue  claw  bigger  than  the  other  V  I 
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**What  mates  its  front  legs  bigger  than  the  hind  ones?**  *'lt 
has  a  little  hook  on  the  end  of  its  tail,  and  two  little  bits  of  legs.** 
Can't  you  think  why  one  claw  is  bigger  than  the  other?  Which  of 
its  legs  does  it  use  the  most?  '*VVhy,  its  front  ones.'*  Yes;  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  they  are  larger.  **And  that  is  the  reason  why  one 
claw  is  larger  than  the  other  ?"  Yes;  and  we  learn  from  this 
that  we  must  use  our  eyes  if  we  want  to  see  well,  and  use  our  ears  if 
we  ever  hear  well,  and  our  hands  if  we  ever  learn  and  do  well. 
We  must  use  our  whole  bodies  and  minds  in  order  to  grow  strong 
and  wise.  What  do  you  think  it  uses  its  big  claw  most  for?"  **To 
crawl  about."  * 'To  catch  flies  and  bugs."  **To  turn  over  shelis.'* 
Yes,  for  all  these  purposes.  Can  you  imagine  what  that  little  hook 
on  the  end  of  its  tail  is  for?  Look  closely  at  its  shell.  You  will  see 
it  is  twisted  or  spiral  shape.  If  we  could  break  it  open  we  would  find 
an  edge  or  post  down  to  the  point  through  the  center — much  like  this 
piece  of  paper  is  coiled.  "Oh,  I  see;  it  hooks  its  tail  on  that  edge  to 
hold  on  to  its  shell!"     Yes,  that  is  what  it  uses  the  little  hook  for. 

Now  I  will  let  you  study  the  hermit  crab  for  yourselves.  Find 
out  all  you  can  about  them.  For  your  language  lesson  to-day,  you 
may  write  me  a  story  about  the  hennit  crab,  and  draw  a  picture  about 
its  house  and  the  animal.  Be  careful  about  your  capitals  and  spell- 
ing and  points.  See  how  well  you  can  write  these  stories.  I  would 
like  to  keep  them  for  my  own  use. —  The  School  Journal, 


Some  Good  Problems. 


1.  Through  a  man's  farm  of  i,ooo  acres,  lying  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  runs  a  railroad  in  a  straight  line  diagonally.  What  does  the 
right  of  way  cost  at  $200  an  acre,  the  strip  taken  being  100  ft.  wide? 

2.  A  cylinder  of  iron  one  foot  in  diameter  and  20  feet  long  is 
drawn  out  until  it  is  four  times  as  long;  what  is  the  diameter  now, 
the  form  being  preserved? 

3.  A  square  courc,  whose  edge  is  42  yards,  is  paved  with  28,224 
square  tiles;  find  the  surfare  of  each  tile. 

4.  A  pond  whose  area  is  three  acres  is  frozen  over  with  ice  to 
the  uniform  thickness  of  six  inches.  If  a  cubic  foot  of  ice  weighs 
896  ounces,  find  the  weight  of  the  ice  in  tons. 
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TRUSTEES. 

The  Course  of  Study  in  San  Francisco. 

BV    IRE.VK    VANSANT. 


I  in  t 

^^   own 


A  late  report  of  Superintendent  Hwett,  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, contains  matter  that  should  hs  given  serious  consideration  b] 
those  who  are  interested  in  popular  education. 

The  average  daily  attendance  of  32,183  in  [885,  gradually  de- 
creasing to  30,119  in  18S8.  then  gradually  increasing  to  35. [63 
in  1892,  seems  strange;  and  considering  the  constant  and  regular 
growth  of  the  city,  a  phenomenon  that  is  difficult  to  account  for. 
Is  it  possible  that  iu  seven  years — there  having  been  during  that 
time  no  unusual  mortality  among  children — the  proportion  of 
children  tn  adults  can  have  so  greatly  decreased  ?  This  idea  cannot 
be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

Then,  clearly,  the  children  are  either  remaining  out  of  school,  or 
are  attending  private  schools. 

That  any  very  couf-iderable  number  remain  out  of  school,  is  not, 
true;  therefore,  it  must  be  conceded  that  private  schools  are  increaS-- 
ing  in  attendance,  at  the  expense  of  public  schools.  A  little  consid- 
eration will  convince  one  that  such  is  the  case.  Private  schools,  par*' 
ish  schools,  especially,  are  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  are  increasinj 
in  number. 

No  effect  is  without  a  cause,  and  every  effect  must  be  in  some 
:ree  commensurate  with  its  cause;  now  the  fact  that  some  par- 
its  desire  to  have  their  children  educated  in  accordance  with  their 
own  religious  tenets  will  not  wholly  account  for  the  increased  attend- 
ance in  these  schools,  and  the  corresponding  decrease  in  the  attend- 
ance of  the  public  schools.  It  is  evident  then,  that  there  is  some 
other  cause  for  the  great  defection  from  the  public  schools. 

In  my  opinion  the  course  of  study  is  in  a  great  measure  respon- 
sible for  the  state  of  affairs. 

In  the  tower  grades— that  is,  during;  the  first  years  in  school  — 
children  under  the  guise  of  "observation  lessons,"  are  taught  astroa- 
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omy,  zoology,  entomology,  botany,  physiology  and   physics.     Gram- 
mar and  drawing  are  also  to  be  taught  to  children  in  these  grades. 

An  eminent  authority  in  educational  matters  has  lately  stated 
that  the  age  of  inquiry  does  not  begin  until  the  seventh  year  or  later; 
so  by  forcing  these  subjects  upon  the  child  before  his  brain  has  de- 
veloped sufficiently,  that  his  curiosity  is  aroused  regarding  them,  a 
positive  and  lasting  injury  is  inflicted  upon  him. 

Now  in  all  this  hodge-podge  of  mi.scellaneous  study,  for  which 
the  child's  mind  is  insufficiently  developed,  much  valuable  time  is 
consumed,  and  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  information  acquired,  in- 
formation that  would  be  assimilated  naturally,  and  almost  without 
eflfort,  at  a  later  period  of  school  life;  and  even  if  not  so  acquired,  a 
large  proportion  might  be  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  unlearned  learn- 
ing without  seriously  crippling  the  small  man's  hopes  of  future  use- 
fulness. 

The  object  of  education  is  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  actual  bus- 
iness of  life,  that  is,  to  fit  him  to  choose  more  wisely  and  prosecute 
more  successfully,  the  industry^  by  which  he  shall  earn  a  subsistence 
for  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him.  In  just  the  degree  in 
which  the  instruction  keeps  this  point  in  view  is  it  successful. 

Then,  more  especially  in  the  first  years  of  school  life,  the  teacher 
should  keep  constantly  before  his  mind's  eye,  the  fact,  that  verj' 
many  of  the  children  must  leave  school  early  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
labor,  and  considering  this  fact,  only  the  most  essential  studies  should 
be  pursued;  those  .studies  best  adapted  to  the  stage  of  development  of 
the  pupil,  necessarily  also,  tho.se  in  which  he  will  be  most  successful, 
and  those  that  will  be  most  useful  to  him,  whether  his  educational  op- 
portunities are  liberal  or  limited. 

It  has  been  .said  that  the  alphabet  is  the  key  to  all  knowledge. 
True,  but  provided  w^ith  this  key  only,  ver}-  few  of  our  American 
youth  would  take  the  trouble  to  unlock  the  stores  of  knowledge. 
But  give  the  key  one  turn;  give  our  youth  the  ability  to  read;  to 
read  well  and  easily;  .so  familiarize  him  with  reading,  that  he  pro- 
nounces the  words  without  effort,  and  assimilates  the  printed  thought 
as  easily  and  unconsciously  as  the  spoken  one,  and  he  will  indeed 
have  entered  into  the  stores  of  accumulated  knowledge.  The  trite 
yet  often  quoted  assertion,  that  one  knows  only  what  he  observes  for 
himself,  is  as  mischievous  and  fallacious  as  any  of  Poor  Richard's 
maxims.  The  habit  of  close  and  critical  ob.servation  should  be  cul- 
tivated, or  at  least  be  not  allowed  to  lap.se   from  disuse;  still  if  each 
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student  must  begiu  the  acquisitioti  of  knowledge  by  fingering  and 
peering,  snrely  the  advancement  would  be  at  a  snail's  pace.  Not  so; 
we  read  of  the  discoveries  of  great  minds,  we  assimilate  this  knowl- 
edge; then  if  we  have  the  ability  we  proceeil  from  this  basis  to  new 
and  independent  discoveries,  which  in  their  turn  are  made  the  basis. 
for  further  advancement. 

But  to  return  to  our  neophyte  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
When  he  reads  as  easily  as  he  walks  or  runs,  he  will  probably  like 
reading  as  well  as  he  likes  walking  or  runuing.  This  should  be  ac- 
complished in  the  first  four  years  of  school  life. 

The  first  year  in  school,  from  five  years  of  age  to  six,  should  be 
devoted  to  kindergarten  work  and  games,  with  the  addition  of  twenty 
to  twenty-five  simple  words  learned  from  illustrated  charts,  and  re- 
cognized at  sight  in  their  printed  and  script  forms.  The  children 
should  be  provided  with  slates,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  write  on 
slates  and  blackboards;  but  writing  should  not  in  this  grade  be  com- 
pulsory. 

In  the  first  grade,  or  .second  year  in  school,  reading  and  writing 
should  be  the  only  compulsory  studies,  and  three -fourths  of  the  time 
should  be  devoted  to  reading.  At  first  thought  this  would  seem  to 
be  very  monotonous,  and  to  lack  the  variety  so  attractive  to  chil 
dren.  Not  necessarily  so.  There  should  be  an  infinite  variety  of' 
reading.  First,  the  child's  own  reader,  then  at  least  three  sets  of 
supplementary  readers,  then  stories  may  be  written  on  cards  and  dis- 
tributed to  be  read,  and  copied  for  busy  work  and  for  practice  in  writ- 
ing. Then  there  is  the  blackboard,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  inter- 
est. A  drawing  may  be  placed  upon  it,  a  sketch  of  something  that 
touches  child  life,  and  with  a  little  guidance  and  assistance,  the  chil- 
dren will  compose  the  story  themselves,  and  read  it  with  all  the  more 
interest. 

Two  reading  lessons  every  day,  without  hurry,  because  the  pro- 
gram for  the  day  calls  for  a  lesson  in  zoology,  to  begin  at  a  certain 
fore-ordained  minute,  would  accomplish  so  much  that,  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  reading,  instead  of  being  a  bated  drudgerj-,  as  it  too  often 
is  all  through  the  Primary  grades,  would  have  become  a  source  of 
pleasure,  for  it  is  natural  to  children  of  all  sizes  and  ages  to  like  do- 
ing what  they  do  well. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  forbid  the  'ologies  and  'osophies.  If 
this  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  teacher's  judgment,  no  doubt,  in  the 
odd  moments  that  sometimes  occur,  there  would  be  most  interesting 
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conversations,  when  opportunities  for  asking  questions  would  be  given 
to  those  who  had  reached  the  questioning  age,  and  those  who  had 
not  would  be  allowed  to  peacefully  grow  to  that  stage. 

Then  in  the  third  year  of  school  life,  arithmetic  comes  in  natur- 
ally. Children  so  taught  will  read  well  enough  to  understand  simple 
problems,  and  the  novelty  will  give  the  subject  an  added  interest. 

In  the  fourth  year  geography  should  be  begun,  and  in  the  fifth, 
or  last  year  in  the  Primary  School,  grammar  should  be  taken  up. 

T/ie  object  aimed  at  should  be  to  give  the  pupil  a  thorough  ground- 
work  in  each  branch  of  study  before  beginyiing  another^  and  to  take  up 
but  one  ne^v  thing  at  a  time,  and  as  far  as  possible  let  each  ne7v  study  be 
absohitely  yiciv  at  the  time  of  beginning.  In  the  fourth  grade  the  daily 
newspapers  should  be  used  for  supplementary  reading. 

If  such  changes  as  are  here  outlined  were  made  in  the  course  of 
study,  the  public  schools  would  soon  regain  the  position  they  once  oc- 
cupied in  the  estimation  and  patronage  of  the  public.  But  when  par- 
ents find  their  children  in  the  Grammar  Schools  unable  to  read  clearly 
and  fluently  an  article  from  the  jiewspaper,  hampered  in  every  study 
by  inability  to  seize  the  idea,  because  all  the  power  of  the  mind  is 
necessarily  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  pronounce  the  unfamiliar  words; 
is  it  strange  that  progress  being  so  unsatisfactory,  the  children  are  be- 
ing sent  to  private  schools,  or  taken  out  of  .school  altogether? 

There  has  been  and  is  much  talk  of  enriching  the  curriculum; 
verily  as  the  curriculum  has  been  enriched,  the  class-rooms  have  been 
impoverished.  Before  the  mental  dyspepsia  engendered  by  this  rich 
curriculum  has  become  chronic,  let  us  implore  the  powers  that  be  to 
apply  the  remedy. 


Pedagogy  at  Stanford  University. 


BY    WILL   S.    MONROK. 


Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  when  it  opened  last  September, 
organized  with  a  full  Department  of  Education.  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  in 
charge  of  that  department,  was  one  of  fifteen  of  the  first  installment 
of  professors  chosen.  That  this  department  in  the  new  institution 
commended  itself  to  the  teaching  fraternity,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  eight  students  matriculated  in  education — three  for  graduate  work. 
With  his  fine  training,  wide  travel,  and  strong  personality,  Professor 
Barnes  is  sure  to  make  the  Department  of  Education  as  popular  as  it 
is  helpful- 
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H  Nine  courses  are  offered  lo  teachers  for  the  coming  year.  Pro- 
Bbssor  Barnes  himself  will  give  the  work  in  the  history  of  the  develop- 
Bpent  of  the  European  intellect,  the  intellectual  development  of 
B&jnerica.  studies  on  children,  school  organization  and  management, 
Homparattve  study  of  European  school  systenis,  historical  and  critical 
Ktiidy  of  Thomas  Platter's  "Leben"  and  Fenelou's  "L'educatiou  des 
f  Filles."  and  methods  of  teaching  subjects  in  secondary  schools.  Pro- 
I'liessor  Barnes  will  also  conduct  a  pedagogical  seminary,  for  the  study 
c«f  special  educational  questions.  These  courses  are  open  not  only  to 
l.leachers  who  winh  to  take  the  full  four  years"  course  with  education 
las  a  major,  but  also  to  such  as  may  wish  to  study  at  the  University 
I  for  a  limited  time. 

I  Besides  the  eight  courses  above  enumerated.  Dr.  Thomas  Deui- 

I  son  Wood  will  give  a  course  to  the  students  of  education  ou  school 
L  hygiene,  anthropometry,  and  physical  training.  Dr.  Wood  stands 
I  secoud  to  no  one  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  his  work  in  physical  Irain- 
I  ing  and  kindred  subjects  is  sure  to  do  much  for  the  school  children  of 
I  America,  in  the  way  of  providing  better  built,  ventilated,  lighted, 
I  beated  aud  seated  school  houses.  Dr.  Wood  is  not  only  a  scholar  in 
L  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  physician  of  rare  skill,  and  a  specialist 
I  in  physical  training,  but  he  is,  withal,  a  man  of  choice  traits  of  char- 
racter. 

[  Dr.  Frank  Angell.  whostndied  in  Germany  for  several  years  with 

I  Wundt  and  others,  will  have  charge  of  the  work  in  experimental 
psychology.  Dr.  Angell  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  the  American 
I  school  of  physiological  psychologists,  and  his  work  in  education 
[  promi.ses  to  be  of  a  high  order.  He  comes  to  I.eland  Stanford,  Jr., 
\  University  from  Cornell  University,  where  his  work  has  received  much 
I   praise. 

\  The  -Story  is  told  of  Edwin  Arnold,  that  a  woman  who  was  sitting 

I  near  him  at  a  public  table  and  who  did  not  know  who  be  was,  fell  in 
[•conversation  with  him  and  talked  rapturously  of  Christian  Science. 
I  When  she  had  done,  he  said.  "  Really,  all  this  is  new  to  me.  Would 
I' you  give  me  the  name  of  some  book  I  could  read  on  the  subject?" 
I  "Yes,  I  advise  you  lo  read  the  best  book  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the 
[  subject, -' The  Light  of  Asia.'  " 

I  The  Emperor  of  China  is  learning  to  speak  Engli.sh.    Well,  when 

r  lie  comes  to  pronounce  such   words  as  bough,  cough,  dough,  and  the_ 
f  like,  he  will  find  it  ioxt^h.— Hough  Notes.  J 


y^ 


W,   A.    KIRKWOOD. 
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Superintendent  Kirkwood. 

W.  A.  Kirkwood,  SiiptTintendtfiit  of  the  schools  of  Contra  Costi 
county,  was  Ijoru  in  Victoria,  Australia,  ill  1857,  Moved  with 
parents  to  Contra  Costa  county.  California,  in  the  spring  of  186&' 
Has  resided  there  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  lime  spent  at- 
tending the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose,  and  one  term  spent 
teaching  school  in  Yolo  county. 

Graduated  from  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School  iu  June,  1882. 
In  July,  1883,  was  elected  Principal  of  the  public  school  in  Black 
Diamond,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  elected  School  Super- 
intendent in  1886.  Was  re- elected  in  1890,  and  is  serving  his  second 
term. 

The  favorable  location  of  Contra  Costa  county,  together  with  ll 
length  of  the  school  term,  makes  it  a  desirable  place  for  teachers, 
follows  then,  that  at  the  bead  of  the  village  and  town  schools  are  found 
men  of  good  ability.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Kirkwood  was  selected  from 
among  these  to  fill  the  responsible  place  of  Superintendent,  speaks 
well  for  his  ability  to  win  friends — his  re-election  demonstrates  his 
power  to  keep  them.  The  progressive  spirit  in  the  schools  of  this 
county  was  evinced  iu  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  county  in  the  State 
to  formally  graduate  pupils  from  its  Grannnar  Schools,  under  the  law 
providing  lor  such  graduation,  through  County  Boards;  Alameda 
county  was  second.  For  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Board 
to  publish  an  annua!  report  of  the  classification  of  schools  and  grad- 
ing of  all  the  pupils  in  the  county. 

This  reiKirt  in  pamphlet  form,  and  the  only  one,  we  believe,  issued 
in  the  State,  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  pupils,  teach- 
ers and  patrous,  and  has  done  much  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  a  keen 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  schools.  All  honor  to  little  Contra  Costa, 
and  continued  success  to  its  Superintendent. 


nd 

4 


The   total   amount   received   from   the   Government   for   Indian 

schools  during  the  last  five  years  by  the  Methodists,  has  been  $33,345. 

tlie  Episcopalians  $102,000,  the    Friends  $140,000,  the   Cougregation- 

alists  $183,000,  the  Presbyterians  $186,000,  and  tlie  Roman  Catholics 

K'$i, 9X9,000.     These  totals  include  some  incidentals  not  given  in  the 

1  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  schools.     The  Methodists  and 

kiBaptists  will,  in  the  future,  refuse  to  accept  any  appropriations  from 

■the  public  funds  for  their  ecclesiastical  enterprises. 


i 
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NORMAL  AND  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 


Graduating  Exercises  of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  class  of  '92,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Normal  School,  took  place  in  the  Grand  Opera  House,  in  Los  Angeles, 
June  22nd.  The  building  was  filled  from  the  parquette  to  the  gallery 
with  the  friends  of  the  graduates,  long  before  the  hour  set  for  the  ex- 
ercises to  begin. 

The  stage  was  handsomely  decorated  with  flowers  and  evergreens, 
and  every  available  space  on  the  first  floor  was  taken  up  by  floral  offer- 
'  ings  that  were  handed  over  the  footlights  as  the  various  graduates 
completed  their  numbers  on  the  interesting  program. 

The  words  of  the  class  song,  by  Yetta  F.  Dexter,  were  as  follows: 

I. 

Softly,  ah,  softly. 

Sing  of  the  past  years, 
As  o'er  us  swiftly  the  thronging  memories  steal, 

Past  times  are  ever  dear, 

Thoughts  of  each  fading  year 
Linger,  and  softly  their  rosy  tints  reveal. 

Softly,  ah,  softly. 

Sing  of  the  morrow 
Which  is  now  dawning  in  crimson  beauty  bright*. 

Sing  softly. 

II. 

Gladly,  ah,  gladly, 

Sing  of  the  future  ; 
Hope  is  our  guide  as  we  climb  the  mountain  side  ; 

May  the  new  path  l)e  bright, 

With  a  clear  golden  light. 
And  in  our  hearts  may  sweet  peace  and  joy  abide. 

Softly,  ah,  softly. 

Sing  of  the  partings, 
Now  that  as  classmates  we  meet  again  no  more. 

Sing  softly. 

The  graduating  class  was  compo.sed  of  the  following  ladies  and 
gentlemen  :  Carrie  M.  Arnold,  Maggie  Brown,  Minnie  Campbell, 
Bertha  Chamberlain.  Mattie  Clark,  Louise  E.  Clark,  Harriet  H.  Conk- 
ling,  Annie  Cook,  Marian  Cook,  Nellie  Davis,  Yetta  F.  Dexter, 
Sadie  Dickson,  Edward  Dolland,  William  W.  Donnell,  Robert  L. 
Durham,  William  X.  Ent.  Edith  H.  Field,  Eleanor  G.  Finch.  Eunice 
M.    Finch,     Jeannette   Fox,     Eva  Griswold,      C.   Marie   Halvorsen, 
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Florence  E.  Hard,   Bessie  E.  Harris,   Lizzie  I*.  Hassheider,    Kmuia  I 
Haiighawoiil,   Anua  L,  Holmes,  Carrie  L.    Holmes,   Flora  G.  Howes,  I 
Maud  P.  Howlelt,  Mary  E.  Johnston,   Annie  B.  Keiller,    Henry  Kerr,  I 
Ida  A.  Knall,   Mabelle  L.  Lent,   Emma  E.  Uillie.  Mira  Lord,  Clara  E.J 
Luni,    Marj-  F.  Maitlaud,   Mary  S.  McCoy,   Geo.  W.  Monroe,    LinellA^ 
Morgan,    Regina  Nauerth,   Etta  V,  Neibel.   Annie  R.  Noble,  Marj'  G.  I 
Overman,  Sadie  T.  Pepper,    Burney  Porter,    Clara  M.   Preston,  Stella  1 
Price,  Sarah  L.  Putnam,     Clara  C.  Raunells,  Cora  A.   Reavis.  Claral 
L-  Robertson,   Eva  A.    Rockwood,  Carrie  B.  Scull,  Nellie  J,  St.  Clair,  1 
M.Erama  Taylor,  Hada.ssah  Thomas,  Mary  E.  Thomi>son.  Gertrude 
E.   Ticknor,    Pearl  Tritt,    Rosa  M,    Tyler,    Emma  Waglie,  Aguej  M. 
Wallace.  Henrietta  Welte,  Aunie  F.  Willianis.  Lillian  A.  Williamson, 
Virginia  B.  WilUainson,  Jennie  B.  Wylie.  Stella  E.  Young,  j 

California  School  of  Methods.  V 

This  schoo!  for  teacher.-;  and  kindergartners  held  its  summer  ses- 
sion in  the  Normal  School  huilditig  at  San  Jose,  July  6th  to  the  27th. 
Sixty  students  were  enrolled,  including  the  members  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Jose  Kindergarten  Training  Schools,  and  other  teachers. 
The  History  of  Education  was  presented  in  a  series  of  interesting 
talks  by  Miss  Ora  Boring,  of  Stanford;  the  Study  of  Children  and 
Psychology  by  Professor  McGrew;  Kindergarten  and  Primarv-  Work 
bv  Mrs.  E.  H.  Green,  of  the  Professional  Kindergarten  Training 
School,  San  Jose;  Free  Hand  Drawing  by  Professor  B.  C.  Brown  and 
Miss  Ames,  both  of  Stanford:  Apparatus  Making  by  J.  E.  Addicott, 
of  the  Manual  Training  Department  of  the  Normal  School;  Observa- 
tion and  Nature  Lessons  by  Miss  R.  F.  English,  of  the  Normal 
School;  Professor  Randall  and  Miss  N.  C.  Kilday.  of  the  same  school, 
participated,  the  former  on  Methods  in  Physics,  the  latter  on  Methods 
in  Reading  and  Language  Expression.  Because  of  other  attractions 
and  duties  a  number  of  those  on  the  program  failed  to  participate, 
thus  throwing  additional  labor  upon  Professor  McGrew.  who  changed 
the  daily  programs  to  meet  the.se  contingencies. 

An  interesting  and  very  practical  feature  of  the  session  was  the 
model  Kindergarten  School  conducted  during  two  hours  of  each 
morning  by  Misses  Lizzie  Mackenzie  and  Emma  Kooser.  A  halfhour 
at  the  opening  of  each  morning  session  was  devoted  to  general  exer- 
cises, including  Kindergarten  songs,  and  short  talks  by  the  managers. 
There  were  no  afternoon  sessions  of  the  school.  The  evenings  were 
spent  in  social  gathering. 


\ 
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The  Educational  Council  had  three  meetings,  on  the  afternoons  of 
July  13,  14.  15. 

**The  Genius  and  Character  of  Columbus/'  was  the  topic  for 
discussion  on  the  13th. 

On  the  14th  the  topic  was,  *'The  Course  of  Study  in  our  Public 
Schools, — what  changes  are  necessary  to  adopt  it  to  the  growing  na- 
ture of  children.*' 

As  usual  this  subject  evoked  a  lively  discussion,  the  chief  partici- 
pants being  Professors  McGrewand  Rattan,  Mr.  A.  M.  Ayers,  of  Han- 
forcj,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Greene  and  F.  K.  Barthel. 

A  committee  appointed  to  present  the  gist  of  the  discussion,  made 
the  following  report  which  was  adopted  at  the  next  morning's  ses- 
sion : 

Whkreas,  Experience  has  proven  that  the  kindergarten  is  a  necessary  and 
valuable  adjunct  of  a  Public  School  System;  and 

Whkrkas,  The  work  of  our  teachers  is  impaired  and  hampered  by  the  ar- 
bitrary and  unscientific  courses  of  study  as  prepared  by  County  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Whicrkas,  Our  public  schools  do  not  reach  the  highest  attainable  results, 
principally  because  of  lack  of  professionally  trained  teachers,  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  teachers  and  kindergartners  assembled 
at  the  California  School  of  Methods,  first,  that  the  kindergarten  should  be  incor- 
porated by  law  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system;  secondly,  that  the  course 
of  study  lor  our  public  schools  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  State,  and  pre- 
pared by  the  State's  ablest  educators;  thirdly,  that  none  but  professional  y  trained 
teachers  should  be  employed  in  our  public  schools;  and  furthermore,  that  the 
teachers  of  our  common  schools,  in  order  to  develop  individuality,  should  be 
allowed  a  larger  degree  of  freedom,  as  is  given  the  teachers  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

On  the  15th,  Professor  McGrew  led  the  discussion  of  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Study  of  Children  and  Psychology  of  Childhood. 
How  is  the  Study  of  Children  and  their  Developing  Minds  to  be  made 
a  scientific  guide  in  teaching,  and  a  personal  and  professional  duty 
with  our  teachers?** 

Beginning  on  the  i8th,  President  Jordan  gave  a  series  of.  lectures 
on  modern  science. 

The  comprehensive  and  excellent  program,  the  ability  of  the  in- 
structors, the  full  class,  the  zeal  manifested,  the  evident  looking  for- 
ward to  better  things  in  teaching,  and  a  keen  desire  for  a  fuller  prepa- 
ration for  it,  all  stamped  the  sessions  as  worthy  of  the  profession,  and 
])rophetic  ot  j^reater  good  yet  to  come. 


[ thi 
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In  a  quiet,  unostentatious  way  Professor  McGrew  is  sowing  ( 
d. 
The  local  press  gave  full  reports  of  the  proceedings,  owing  tc 
wise  selection  of  a  press  correspondent  in  the  person  of  F.  K. 
thel. 

The  following  list  demonstrates  the  hearty  support  given  to  the  I 
:hool  by  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  the  well-known  kiudergartner  of  I 
Ian  Francisco: 

Teachers  and  k iudergartners,  San  Jose — Miss  Lela  M,  Rice.  Mrs. 
C.  E.German.  Misses  Emma  Casey,  Elma  T.  McNeal,  Emma  Koser,  | 
Lizzie  Mackenzie,  Gerty  E.  Shaver;  Isabel  McCracken,  East  Oakland.! 

Kindergartners.— From  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  N.  D.  Johnson,  Miss  ■ 
Laura  Richards,  Mrs.  A.  Roberts,  Misses  X.  Roberts,  Louise  Daly, 
Celia  Daly,  Delle  Hawkins,  Hanuah  Eastman,  Mary  Farnsworth, 
Belle  Scott,  Cora  Griffin.  Lizzie  Brown,  Emma  McCracken,  Helen 
Afflerbach,  Mary  Eastman.  Alice  L.  Chase.  L.  Gamble.  M.  E.  Gam- 
ble, H.  B.  Griswold.  Eva  Taylor,  Nellie  Moore,  Ada  Moore.  Eva 
Hare.  Laura  N.  Pollard.  Charlotte  F.  Williams,  Anna  Lehmkuhl, 
Mary  Lindberg,  Frances  Sargent,  Fannie  Wyatt;  Fannie  Hamilton, 
May  field. 

Teacher-s.  San  Jose— Frankin  K.  Barthel,  Nellie  Snowdeii,  Mis».i 
f  is.  B.  Maybury,  Elizabeth  Suead,  Inez  A.  Chase,  John  G.  Jury,  Maud  I 
Wieland,  Belle  Mackenzie;  Miss  Ida  C.  Carter,  Sonora;  K.  B.  Piper,  J 
Plymouth.  Cal.;  Miss  Marv  R.  A.  Yore,  DownievilJe;  Miss  Mary  I 
Mansfield.  Columbia;  Woodland,  Misses  Fannie  and  Sadie  Phillipsj.i 
Angels  Camp.  Miss  J.  G.  Bund;  Lemoore.  A.  M.  Ayers;  Alauieda,1 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Barhson;   Benicia,  Mrs.  LiUie  R.  and  Allie  M.  Dumer. 


Chautauqua  Summer  School  of  Methods,  Pacific  Grove. 


As  the  indications  were  that   the  class  would   not  be   lai^e.  in- 

iictors  and   students   took   advantage  of  the   other    opportunities" 

wed    for  improvement    in    special  lines.     Among    these   were    the 

tudy  of  marine  zoology  at  the  Stanford  Aquarium  and  the  talks  upon 

3ie  same  by  Professor  Kilter,  of  the  State  University.      At  the  former, 

o  lo  A.  M.  each  day,  quite  a  large  class,   including  Professor 

Monroe,     Miss     Schallenberger,     Miss    Louise,   Smyth,    Miss    Anna 
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McCracken,  and  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  studied  the  echinodermata 
in  the  real,  and  were  delighted  with  the  talks  of  Professors  Gilbert, 
Jenkins  and  Thoburn. 

National  Educational  Association. 


At  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  held  at  Saratoga  in  July,  one  of  the 
Round  Table  Conferences  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Profes- 
sor Earl  Barnes,  of  Stanford.  The  subject  was  *'The  Development  of 
the  Ideas  and  Feelings  of  Sex  in  Children.'*  The  discussion  was  ar- 
ranged to  follow  these  lines: 

The  Literature  of  the  Subject. 

jMethods  of  Studying  the  Subject. 

Intellectual  and  Ethical  DifiFerences  between  Boys  and  Girls. 
What  They  Are. 
When  They  .Appear. 
Along  what  Lines  They  Develop. 

First  Appearance  of  Sex  Questions  in  the  Child's  Mind. 
Effect  of  Repression. 
Effect  of  Giving  Information. 

The  Introduction  of  Bad  Imagery  into  the  Child's  Mind. 
Its  Source. 
Antidotes. 

Practical  Effects  of  Co- Education  on  Children  Under  Twelve. 

Attitude  of  the  Teacher  Towards  "Secret  Habits." 

How  Best  to  Organize  and  Conduct  a  Systematic  Study  of  this  Subject. 
Certainly  a  profound  and  fruitful  theme. 


EDITORIAL. 


Thk  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  have  conferred  upon  Ira  G. 
Hoitt,  Kx  vState  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Honor- 
ary Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

\Vk  have  received  only  a  few  lists  of  District  Clerks  ;  con- 
sequently, the  Journal  is  again  mailed,  in  most  instances,  to  the 
Clerks  whose  terms  expired  June  30th.  They  will  oblige  by  handing 
over  to  their  successors. 
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Some  inexcusable  misprints  appeared  in  the  article  by  Prof.  Syle^  I 
iu  the  July  Journal.     "Jones'  Latin  P/ane  Composition"  should  read,,* 
"Jones'  Latin  Prose   Composition,"    and  "Abbott's   How  to   Please"' 
should  be,  "Abbott's  How  to  Parse."     Several  misplaced  commas  ad 4. 1 
to  the  aggravation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Superintendents  of  Counties  and  Cities, 
and  Boards  of  Education  will  actively  interest  themselves  in  making 
the  best  possible  exhibit  of  school  work  at  the  Worlds'  Fair.  The 
scope  and  quantity  of  the  exhibit,  together  with  the  size  and  quality 
of  paper,  etc.,  will  be  indicated  by  the  Committee  through  circular 
letters  and  the  educational  press.  The  limited  apportionment  received 
from  the  State  Commission  precludes  the  extension  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  cities  and  counties.  The  expense  of  preparing  the  ma-c 
lerial  must  therefore  be  borne  by  the  district,  city  or  county.  In  the 
main,  the  mounting  of  the  exhibit  and  the  expense  of  shipping  to  Saij 
Francisco,  and  thence  to  Chicago,  and  return,  if  found  desirable  ;  aiSQ 
the  preparation  of  booths,  racks,  etc.,  and  care  of  the  same  by  comi 
petent  persons  during  the  six  mouths  of  the  exhibition,  alt  this  will 
be  paid  from  the  $5000  granted  to  the  State  Committee. 

While  it  was  at  first  thought  best  to  call  for  work  from  only  threo 
schools  in  each  county  (exclusive  of  the  larger  citiesj.  upon  further 
consideration  the  Executive  Coraraitlee  has  concluded  to  call  for  speci- 
mens frora/ow  times  this  number  of  schools  or  classes.  It  has  done 
this  for  three  reasons  :  first,  to  iutcresl  a  larger  number  ot  schools  ; 
second,  to  make  it  easier  for  County  Boards  to  select  ;  third,  in  order 
to  have  such  a  quantity  of  material  as  shall  enable  the  parties  in 
charge  of  the  exhibit  at  Chicago  to  change  the  exhibit  as  It  becomes.- 
aSecled  by  exposure  and  handling. 

It  is  suggested  that  Boards  may,  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  schools  under  their  jurisdiction,  indicate  at  once  tha 
schools  that  shall  represent  the  county  or  city  ;  or  the  County  Super- 
intendent may  call  for  an  exhibit  of  all  the  schools  at  the  Institute,  or 
earlier,  and  from  the  showing  thus  made  let  the  Board,  or  a  Com. 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Institute,  select  the  schools  whose  work  shall 
be  taken. 

During  the  month  of  August,  Superintendents  and  Boards  will  re- 
ceive such  information  from  the  State  Committee  as  may  be  immedia- 
tely needed.  The  San  Francisco  headquarters  of  the  Committee  will 
be  in  the  Flood  Building.  Fourth  and  Market  Streets,  Room  73, 
Teachers  will  be  welcomed  there  each  Saturday,  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  P.  M. 
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Union  High  Schools  in  Alameda  County. 

Union  High  School  District  No.  3  opened  school  July  i8th,  in 
Haywards,  Leslie  A.  Jordan,  B.  L.,  of  the  University  of  California, 
Principal ;  Miss  Gertrude  E.  McVenn,  Assistant. 

This  High  School  comprises  seven  school  districts,  surrounding 
and  including  the  thriving  town  of  Haywards,  now  connected  with 
Oakland  by  twelve  miles  of  electric  railway.  With  No.  i  at  Liver- 
more,  and  No.  2  at  Centreville,  it  fairly  covers  all  the  territory'  in 
the  county,  outside  the  cities  of  Oakland  and  Alameda  and  the  town 
of  Berkeley,  each  of  which  has  a  w^ell  established  and  excellent  High 
School. 

The  problem  of  facilities  for  a  High  School  education  is  therefore 
fairly  solved  in  Alameda  County,  for  such  a  school  is  now  brought 
almost  to  the  home  of  every  ambitious  youth  in  the  county. 

In  charge  of  devoted  and  competent  teachers,  established  in  two 
cases  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  in  the  third  (where  the  ambi- 
tion of  rival  villages  was  manifested,)  by  a  fair  majority,  in  wealthy 
communities  that  appreciate  educational  advantages,  these  schools 
should  prosper.  When  the  novelty  wears  off,  their  continued  pros- 
perity will  depend,  first,  upon  the  ability  and  character  of  the  teachers; 
second,  upon  the  adaptation  of  the  courses  to  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity. The  matter  of  making  them  "feeders'*  to  the  University,  al- 
though contemplated  by  the  Legislative  Act,  must  not  be  the  absorb- 
ing, paramount  idea.  While  this  union  should  be  held  up  as  desira- 
ble, and  should  be  made  possible,  comparatively  a  small  number  of 
those  who  enter  or  those  who  complete  any  course  in  such  a  school, 
will  enter  a  university. 

It  is  therefore  right  and  proper  that  the  conditions  and  needs  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  prospective  students  should  be  considered  in 
the  provision  of  courses,  which,  while  they  will  not  admit  to  a  uni- 
versity, will  still  be  a  great  step  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  grammar 
school,  and  thus  keep  the  school  w^^r  ///^  people. 

The  schoolmaster  should  always  lead,  but  not  so  far  in  advance 
as  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the  body  of  his  patrons. 

Principal  Jordan,  of  Haywards,  with  this  same  thought  in  mind, 
announces  in  addition  to  the  university  preparatory  course,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

COMMKRCIAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL. 

Those  who  may  not  wish  to  prepare  for  the  University  will  be  permitted  to 
pursue,  under  restrictions,  such  branches  as  they  most  need.     To  this  end  the  fol- 
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lowing  short  couraes  have  been   provided:     (To  be  finislieii  in 
properly  prepared,     Sludeiils  niuy  enter  for  less  time). 

Com tnerdal -Bug] isb— Arithmetic.   Gmmmar.  Compo  ition,   Reading.  Boole-    . 
keeping,  isingle  and   double  entry,  Rogere  &  Williauisj;  Writing.  Civil  Ooveru- 

Induslrial-English  — Arithnjetic.  Grammar,  Composition,  Reading.  Book- 
keeping, Wriling,  Civil  Government,  Geometry.  Physics,  Industrial  Drawing.  ' 

Horticultural- Agricultural-English  —  Arithmetic.  Grammar.  Composition, 
Reading,  Book-keeping.  Writing.  Civil  Govemmeiit,  Botany,  Entomology,  (Chem- 
istry, with  laboratory  practice,  contemplated);  Physics,  Geometry  and  Induatrial 
IlTawing  optional.  , 

111  his  prospectus  he  also  addslhe  following: 

"Note.— The  above  prepares  for  all  nf  the  courses  of  the  State  University 
at  Berkeley  but  the  tl^■o  technically  known  as  tlie  "Classical"  and  the  "Literary." 
To  prepare  for  the  first,  a  long  course  lu  Gieek  wonld  be  necessary,  a  long  course^  , 
in  Ancient  History  nnil Geography,  and  twice  the  Latin  above  prescribed;  for  the  < 
srconit  or  Literary  course,  a  long  course  in  Ancient,  Mediiieval  and  Modern  His- 
tory, twice  the  Latin  and  twice  the  'Knglisfa,  In  neither  course  are  there  com- 
])eusating  exemptions,  e\cept  in  Physics.  Average  graduates  from  the  eighth  i 
grade  of  the  Grammar  Schttols  cannot  generally  prepare  for  either  course  *ti  three  \ 
years.  The  excejitional  student  may  be  able  to  do  so  by  extra  private  «»Uy.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  instructors  of  English  in  Ihe  rniversily,  that,  as  60  per  cent-  of  the 
English  words  in  use  are  from  the  Latin,  and  as  the  study  of  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar gives  a  better  knowledge  of  the  English  construction  Ihau  is  gained  wjthout 
it,  a  short  Latin  cour.-e  and  a  short  English  is  better  than  a  long  English  course 
without  Latin,  even  for  scientific  students.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  High  School 
supplies  pupils  with  Laliu  and  English  courses,  and  these  are  extensive  and  thor- 
oagh  enough  to  meet  the  onliuarj' literary  and  classical  demands  of  students, 
whether  they  pursue  Vniversity  courses  or  not.  To  accomplish  more  would  re- 
quire lar}>er  facilities  and  more  teachers  than  are  ut  present  justiHed  It  will  be  , 
seen,  also,  that  there  are  but  two  courses  of  preparation  for  the  six  I'niversity  col- 
leges mentioned,  and  but  two  courses  for  graduation  from  the  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Departments  of  the  High  School.  As  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  industrious 
ami  attentive  students  only  will  be  able  to  pass  the  annual  exM  mi  nations  for  pro- 
motion; some  may  therefore  find  it  necessary  to  clevote  more  than  three  year*  to 
the  course.  Like  industry  and  attentiveness  will  lie  required  lo  complete  the 
Commercial  and  Industrial  courses  in  one  year.  In  the  review  of  the  Grammar 
School  branches  prescribed,  especial  effort  will  be  made  to  have  unma.ttered  diffi- 
culties overcome.  Pupils  desiring  to  prepare  for  Ihe  "Classical"  or  "Literary" 
courses,  or  for  teachers'  examinations,  will  find  the  main  portion  of  the  prepara- 
tion prescribed  above.  The  remainder  may  be  studied  privatciy  until  the  curricu- 
lum is  extended.  The  demands  of  the  public  are  thus  met  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible the  first  year," 

The  difficulty,  in  our  opinion,  with  Professor  Jordan,  in  this  case, 
and  lie  is  cited  because  his  school  is  a  type,    lies  in  the  attempt   to 
^UQvidetoo  many  courses,  thus  scattering  his  efforts  and  confusitum^a 
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pupils  and  the  public.  As  pupils  are  not  admitted  until  they  have 
completed  the  eighth  grade,  * 'Writing  and  Reading"  seem  to  add  to 
the  length  of  the  list  without  any  good  reason  therefor.  Having 
provided  amain  course,  leading  to  the  University,  it  seems  that  one 
more  should  suflfice,  that  might  well  fall  short  of  the  first,  and  be 
strong  in  Bookkeeping,  Geometry,  History,  Civil  Government, 
English,  and  Industrial  Drawing.  The  University  furnishes  us  with 
the  first ;  a  wise  choice  by  the  Principal,  from  among  the  studies  called 
* 'practical,"  should  determine  the  second 

The  County  Board  of  Education  grants  grammar  school  diplomas 
upon  examination  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  year,  and  pupils  holding 
such  diplomas  are  admitted  to  the  High  School  without  further  ex- 
amination.    We  shall  watch  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3  with  much  interest. 

E.  H.  Walker,  of  the  Kirksville,  Mo.,  State  Normal  School,  is  in 
charge  at  Livermore.  Mr.  Wentworth  and  Miss  Crocker,  both  of  the 
University  of  California,  have  charge  at  Centreville.  At  Haywards 
and  at  Livermore,  the  High  School  class  is  in  the  same  building  with 
the  lower  grades.  la  Centreville  it  is  in  a  separate  building,  which  is 
to  be  preferred. 

The  Electricity  Building,  World's  Fair. 

Our  frontispiece  is  a  representation  of  the  building  for  the  de- 
partment of  electricity  at  the  World's  Fair.  In  respect  to  general 
style,  and  in  loyalty  to  scholastic  types,  it  belongs  to  the  French  Re- 
naissance architecture.  As  far  as  practicable  the  decorations  of  the 
building  are  devi.sed  to  suggest  its  uses,  the  conventional  embellish- 
ments being  varied  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  electro- magnet 
and  lamp,  and  the  recesses  being  enriched  with  color.  It  is  intended 
to  illuminate  and  emblazon  the  architectural  features  at  night  with  an 
electric  display  of  unprecedented  interest  and  magnitude. 

A  Great  Day. 

State  Superintendent  Anderson  is  taking  an  enthusiastic  interest 

in  the  celebration  of  Columbus  Day,  and  we  trust  that  he  will   have 

the  hearty  co-operation  of  every  patriotic  school  official  and    teacher 

in  this  State.     The  occasion  will  be  as  grand  as  it  is  unique,  and  it  is 

peculiarly  fitting  that  the  public  schools  throughout  our  entire  coun- 
try should  join  in  making  it  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  memora- 
ble in  our  history.  Let  every  trustee,  teacher  and  pupil  take  an  active 
part  in  this  commemoratiou. 
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bupenuteii  ieut  Public  In; 
Uepuli  Supennlendeut  Public  Instruction 


The  following  decision^ 
of  theJoiiRNAi.: 


;   school   furniture,  and   t 


e  the  report  for  July  number    ( 


■   purcliaseil  with  Library 


Fund. 

351.  Section  1617,  sulnlivisioD  9.  and  Section  1663  of  the  school  law  autho' 
rizes  the  admission  if  children  under  six  years  of  age  lo  classes  in  cities  id 
which  the  kindergarten  work  lias  been  adopted.  These  children,  as  iu  the  eaae 
of  children  iu  the  Grammar  schools  who  are  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  are  in- 
cluded iu  making  up  the  average  daily  attendance. 

352.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  governing  the  schools  of  this  State  which 
antborizes  the  payment  of  salary  to  any  member,  or  to  any  clerk,  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees. 

383.     A   Board   of  Education   and   a    Board    of  Trustees  are   public   bodies' 

Meetings  thereof  must  be  public;  and  any  party  has  a  right  to  be  present  thereat. 

J84.     In  cane  of  a  tie  vote. at  an  election  (or  Tniitees  there  is  no  election,  and 

action  1067  of  the  Political  Code  does  not  apply   to 


385.     Thclocal 
1  1617,  sulidiviML 


n  of  school-houses  can  be  changed  only  as   provided  in  Sec* 
BO,  of  the  Political  Code.     If  the  electors  of  the  district,  at 


a  meeting  held  for  Umt  purpose,  vote  to  change,  the  Trustees  mus 
the  instruction  given  by  such  meeting. 

386,  The  Superior  Court  is  the  only  power  that  can  declare  ai 
gal,  or  void.  Neither  the  State  nor  the  County  Superintendents  ai 
cers;  they  have  no  power  to  declare  an  election  illegal,  or  void. 

387.  When  objection  is  made  by  any  elector  of  Ih^ 
uot  at  liberty  to  let  the  school-house  for  other  thar 
Btructed  so  to  do  by  a  meeting  of  the  decUMB  as  p" 
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388.  According  to  Section  161 7,  subdivision  1  of  the  Political  Code,  Trustees 
must  transact  their  business  at  regular  or  special  meetings  called  for  the  purpose, 
notice  of  which  shall  be  given  to  each  member.  If  this  law  is  not  complied  with 
any  business  transacted  is  illegal. 

389.  Trustees  cannot  expend  the  County  Fund  of  their  district  in  the  pur- 
chase of  an  organ  for  the  school  until  after  an  eight  months*  school  has  been 
maintained. 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In.struction,  ) 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  20th,  1892.  / 

To  SuperiftieHdenis  and  Teachers  of  the  Schools  of  California: 

The  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  will  be  marked 
in  Chicago  by  the  dedication  of  the  grounds  of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  It 
will  be  a  most  memorable  occasion,  and  will  present  to  the  public  schools  of  this 
great  land  such  an  opportunity  as  may  never  again  l)e  witnessed.  Hence,  the 
striking  fitness  of  making  this  the  occasion  for  such  a  public  school  demonstra- 
tion as  "will  give  prominence  to  the  common  school  as  the  fruit  of  four  centuries 
of  American  life." 

The  proper  celebration  of  the  day  should  enlist  the  heartiest  cooperation  of 
every  teacher  and  of  all  friends  of  that  system  of  free  edtication  which  has  been 
so  powerful  a  factor  in  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  great  American  people. 
There  can  be  no  more  fitting  occasion  to  imprint  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
our  young  people  valuable  lessons  of  intelligent  love  for  the  land,  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  land,  in  which  their  lots  are  happily  cast.  Thirteen  millions  of 
pupils  on  this  day,  by  proi>er  celebration  in  our  public  schools,  will  learn  a  lesson 
of  practical  patriotism  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 

It  is  to  be  hope*  1,  therefore,  that  .superintendents,  teachers,  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation will  enter  enlhusitistically  into  the  work  of  preparing  for  this  demonstra- 
tion. The  pupils  of  <mr  schools  will  need'only  proper  guidance;  tliey  will  enter 
the  work  of  preparation  for  the  day  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  young  hearts; 
lead  them,  and  the  21st  of  October,  1892,  will  be  made  as  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation  as  the  great  event  which  it  commemorates  is  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

It  is  the  intention  to  extend  this  dedicatory  ceremony  to  every  locality  in  the 
Union.  This  can  be  done,  and  well  done  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  children  are  to  be  the  principal  participants ;  the  superinten- 
dents and  teachers  the  leaders.  Thus  far  California  has  a  school  record  of  which 
she  may  well  be  proud.  She  exemplified  her  interest  in  public  education  during 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  on  this  Coast;  she  has  in  all 
times  exemplified  her  patriotism;  let  us  not  be  behind  any  of  our  sister  States — 
even  the  oMer— in  the  interest  which  we  take  in  the  celebration  of  this  great 
evont. 

Active  measures  for  a  celebration  of  the  day  throughout  the  land  have  been 
inchoated  and  carried  forward  l>y  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  Colum- 
bian l^xpositit)n.  The  people  of  the  nation  are  called  upon  to  unite  in  a  grand 
and  enthusiastic   demonstratir  -  '-nlarly  PUBWC   SCHOOI*,  the 

grandest  American  Idea,  th  '^. 
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In  February  last,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superialeiidence, 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  the  matter  of  this  celebration  received  that  atteiilioiT  wh. 
its  importance  meriteil,  anil  Llie.conlrol  of  the  celebration  was  placed  in  the  ban< 
of  the  State  Superinlendeiits  of  the  several  SlHtes.  An  Executive  Committi 
was  appointc'l  tu  formulate  plana  Bad  direct  the  schools  as  to  the  general  i 
in  which  the  day  should  be  comuiemnrated. 

It  is  the  intention  to  make  ibe  }^neral  features  af  the  exercises  of  the  occa- 
sion in  the  schools  partake  of  ihe  character  of  the  exerciser  to  be  obser\td«t 
Chicago.  A  general  program  will  be  issued  by  the  Execntive  Committee  on  the 
first  of  September,  and  will  be  sent  to  yoti  when  received.  This  prograni  will  be 
uniform  for  all  localities;  simple,  yet  impressive,  and  worthy  of  the  day.  It  vriH^ 
provide  for  a  Morning  Celebration  in  the  school  houses,  especially  designed  fol. 
the  pupils;  and  an  Afternoon  Celebration,  designed  for  tile  general  public.  One 
of  the  chief  features  of  this  Official  Program  will  be  the  raising  and  saluting  of 
the  flag,  under  whose  regis  we  enjoy  all  our  blessings.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that 
every  school  ia  the  commonwealth  will  be  provided  with  an  American  flag.  If 
a^y  of  your  schools  is  without  a  flag,  enlist  the  interest  of  cliildreu,  and  ihrougb 
tbem  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  thus  you  can  readily  procure  one. 

Begin  the  preparation  for  this  occasion  at  onre,  and   you    will   find  that 
Ottle  hindrance  will  be  caused  in. the  legitimate  work  of  the  school. 

'  intention  to  request  Governor  Markham   to  declare   that  day   a  holi- 
loy;  and  I  am  assured  from  his  known  interest  in  Ihe  cause   of  public   education, 
lliat  he  will  not  hesitate  to  do  so.     Such  action  on  his  part  will  give  lo  the  parents 
d  others  full  opportunity  to  unite  with  the  children  in   adding   to   the   pleasure 
&  the  profit  of  the  celebriitioll. 
Now,  Superintendents  and  Teachers,  I   shall   look  to  you  for  aid, 
on  are  in  closer   intercourse  with  the  people   and   the  pupili 
n  do  much.     Do  all  in  your  power  to  enlist   the   cooperation  of  pupils,   of  pt 
pie,  and  particularly  of  the  local   press.    The  press  has  always  been  a   great 
worker  in  belialf  of  our  schools,  and  1  feel  sure  that  we  have  only  to  ask  and 
will  hai'e  the  powerful  assistance  of  our  newspapers.     Our  cause   is  their  cai 
Vhatevcr  is  done  to  help  our  schools  will,  by  reflex,  help  the  newspapers.     Bi 
ftia  matter  to  their  attention,  and  they  will  soon  make  their  power  fell   in  wans- 
g  up  the  enthusia.sm  of  the  people. 

i  unite,  one  end  all,  in  the  endeavor  to  make  the  celebration   of  Coluia>_ 
s  Day  in  California  not  less  grand  than  that  of  any  sister  State. 
Respectfully  yours, 

J.  W.    ANDERSON, 
Supetinlendent  of  Public  hntmclion. 


loli-   ™ 
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CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


Let  us  make  Columbus  DXy  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  California. 

Pomona  wants  two  new  public  school  buildings. 

Pomona  College  will  soon  have  a  first-class  printing  office. 

Miss  M.  Brrtola  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Martinez  Schools. 

Contracts  will  soon  be  let  for  f4co,ooo  worth  of  school  improvements  in  Oak- 
land. 

The  $17,000  lx)nds  for  the  new  High  School  building  at  Redlands  have  been 
voted. 

The  El  Cajon  Union  High  School  district  has  been   organized  in  San   Diego 
county. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Schools  have  29  teachers.     106  pupils  are  enrolled  in   the 
High  School. 

Miss  Winifred  Paine,  of  the  Redlands  School,  will  enter  Stanford  Univer- 
sitv  next  term. 

City  Superintendent  Heaton,  of  Fresno,  is  spending  the  vacation  in  the 
Puget  Sound  country. 

Winters,  Apricot,  and  Buckeye  School  Districts  have  taken  steps  to  organize 
a  Union  High  School. 

W.  H.  Adamson,  of  Lake  county,  has  removed  to  Traver,  where  he  will   take 
charge  of  the  public  school. 

A  TWENTY-ROOM  High  Scliool  building  for  San  Jose  will  be  built  soon.     The 
contract  has  already  been  let. 

T.  J.    Updike,  principal  of  the  Sanger  Scliool   last  year,  has  been   elected 
principal  of  the  Porterville  School. 

Mrs.  Kate  W^hittaker  has  been  elected  as  teacher  of  cooking  in  the  Frank- 
lin Grammar  School,  San  Francisco. 

Prof.  F.  G.  Hubbard,  of  the  State  University,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
English  Department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Port  Costa  District,  Contra  Costa  county,  voted  a  tax,  almost  unanimously, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  additional  school  facilities. 

Thk  Santa  Maria  Union  High  School  comprises  nineteen  school  districts.    J. 
S.  Denton  is  principal.    Twenty-five  pupils  are  enrolled. 

Robert  F.  Pknnell,   of  the   Marysville  Schools,  has  succeeded  principal 
Wallace,  of  the  Stockton  High  School.     The  salary  is  I2400. 

The  old  Red  Bluff  academy  building,  owned  by  Prof.  I.  S.  Crawford  of  Santa 
Rosa  and  Mrs.  Egan  of  Red  Bluff,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 
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The  County  Board  of  San  Diego  examined  sixty'lwo  applicants  for  certifi- 
cates at  the  June  meeting.     About  half  the  number  were  succ^cssful. 

MtSSjKNNIE  E.  Wbitk,  a  graduate  of  the  Lock  Haven  Stale  Nortnal  School, 
Penna.,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers  of  the  Riverside  Schools. 

Prof.  Bernard  Moses  spent  two  weeks  in  July,  doing  University  Extension 
work  iu  1,06  Angeles  City,  dud  two  weeks  in  the  Summer  School  on  Corouado 
Meach. 

A.  C.  Abshikb  has  been  elected  principal  o(  the  Sonoma  Union  High  School. 
He  serves  also  as  principal  of  the  Sonoma  Public  School.  J.  B.  Ilarton  is  vice- 
principal. 

AT  the  Chautauqua  meeting  at  Long  Beach,  and  at  the  summer  school  at  Coro- 
nado,  the  lectures  on  Literature  hy  Prof.  Melville  Anderson,  of  Stanford,  were  a 
marked  feature. 


s  placed  Prof.  N.    L 
This  is  a  practical  move, 


WA.T90Bmi.LK  has  organized  a  Commercial  Class,  i 
Phillips,  of  the  San  Diego  Business  College,  in  charge, 
and  we  look  for  good  results. 

Principal  Swafford.  of  the  Petaluma  High  School,  has  received  the  nomina- 
tion for  Member  of  Congress  from  the  People's  Party  and  the  Prohitiitioiiists  of 
the  First  Congressional  DistricL 

Pbincipai,  a.  D.  Tenny,  of  the  Saliiuis  High  School,  has  been  elected  princi- 
pal of  the  Mission  Union  High  School,  at  San  Luis  Obiapo.  Miss  C,  M.  Cushing, 
of  the  State  University,  is  assistant, 

Mrs.  Jru.v  Bii.I.1sgs,  widow  of  Frederick  Billings,  who  was  for  many  years 
a  trustee  of  ihe  old  College  of  California,  Las  given  foo.ooo  for  the  endowment  of 
a  Professorship  in  the  Oakland  Theological  Seminary. 

Prof.  A.  J.  McCi.atchie,  of  the  Nebraska  University,  will  have  charge  of 
the  Science  Department  of  Throop  University.  Miss  Louisa  Montgomery,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  will  have  charge  of  tie  classes  iu  English  language  and 

Prikcipai.  a,  H,  Bcrss  will  again  lake  charge  of  the  Davisville  School.  T. 
L.  Herbert  will  hnve  charge  of  the  Vuba  City  School  this  term.  Miss  Nettie 
Traadwell,  vice -principal  last  year  at  Portcrville,  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  .'Vrmona  School. 

W.  S.  Cranmkk,  of  the  Sonoma  Union  High  School,  has  been  elected  princi- 
pal of  the  Sutsiin  School.  C.  C.  Young,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  has 
been  elected  vice-principal  of  the  Santa  Rosa  High  School.  M.  R.  Trace  is  the 
new  principal  of  the  Cambria  High  School. 

In  Alameda  County  as  a  whole,  the  ratio  of  men  to  women  among  teachers  is 
about  I  to  S;  in  the  city  of  Oakland  about  i  to  u;  in  the  city  of  San  Diego,  out 
of  seventy  teachers  only  two  are  men— Prof  Davidson,  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  and  the  teacher  of  the  Manual  Training  Departmentl  A 

S.  A.  Davis,  principal  of  the  Smartsville  School   for  a   number  of  yean,  i>4^| 
been  elected  principal  of  the  Mission  San  Jose  School.  Walter  Maxwell  is  pria^H 
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pal  of  the  Cuyamaca  Union  High  School,  Julian,  Cal.  Jas.  A.  TuUy,  of  the  Lin- 
coln School,  l*lacer  county,  is  the  new  principal  of  the  San  Ysidra  School,  Santa 
Clara  county. 

In  San  Diego  city,  acting  under  an  opinion  of  the  District  Attorney,  and 
Attorney-General  Hart,  the  salary  warrants  of  the  teachers  are  puid  through  the 
County  Superintendent  in  so  far  as  these  warrants  are  drawn  upon  the  , State  o*" 
County  School  Fund.  Warrants  drawn  upon  the  funds  raised  by  municipal  taxa- 
tion are  paid  through  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  Plumas  National  Bulletin  says:  The  Union  High  School  Bill,  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  is  proving  to  be  very  popular  with  the  people. 
Numerous  schools  have  already  been  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill^ 
Plumas  should  not  be  without  a  High  School.  She  cannot  afford  to  be  lax  in 
educational  matters.  Other  sections  of  the  State  are  marching  ahead,  and  why 
should  not  we? 

Superintendent  SwETT  reports  an  average  attendance  of  32,234  in  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco  during  July.  This  is  the  highest  average  ever  reported, 
exceeding  that  of  1885  by  500.  The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  year  was 
46,172,  distributed  as  f6llo\\*s:  High  Schools,  1,351;  Grammar  and  Primary  grades 
39,939;  Commercial  School,  501;  Evening  schools,  4,381.  The  highest  enrollment 
in  any  one  school,  is  in  the  Lincoln  Evening  School,  2,606. 

An  election  was  held  on  Saturday,  July  30th,  in  Etna,  Washington,  Porks  of 
Salmon,  Union,  Douglass,  Franklin,  McConaughy,  Oro  Pino,  Quartz  Valley,  East 
Fork,  Callahans,  South  Fork,  and  Sawyer's  Bar  School  Districts,  Siskiyou  county, 
for  the  formation  of  a  Union  High  School.  The  Yreka./owrwfl/  remarks  that  this 
is  a  good  move,  and  shows  that  the  people  of  the  districts  named  are  wide  awake 
in  efforts  to  have  facilities  for  giving  their  children  the  benefit  of  an  advaiice<l 
education.  This  Union  district  will  probably  locate  the  school  at  Etna,  the  most 
central  point.  Yreka  should  have  a  High  School,  either  by  union  with  other  dis- 
tricts, or  alone. 

University  ok  California: — The  University  of  California  has  at  length 
filled  the  chair  provided  for  several  years  ago,  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teach- 
ing. The  new  professor  is  Elmer  E.  Brown,  who  for  the  past  year  has  taken  Prof 
Hinsdale's  place  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Prof.  Brown  is  a  graduate  of  that 
University,  and  has  fitted  himself  thoroughly  for  pedagogical  work  by  his  studies 
in  this  country  and  in  Gennany.  He  has  taught  in  v^'Hous  positions,  and  is  at 
home  alike  in  the  school,  the  Normal  school,  and  the  College  courses.  President 
Angell  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  his  success  the  past  year  in  the  department 
of  pedagogy.  The  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris  places  him  among  the  foremost  of  the 
promising  men  in  that  department.  Presi<lent  DeGarmo,  of  Swarthmore  College, 
himself  one  of  the  first  authorities  in  pedagogy,  nanu<l  Prof.  Brown  as  the  m*  st 
desirablt:  man  within  the  reach  of  the  Univcrsily.  We  doubt  not  that  the 
teachers  of  California  will  welcome  their  new  coadjutor,  and  that  they  will  find  in 
him  an  efl'icient  worker  an<l  ai)preciative  helper. 

vSoNOMA  Coi'NTY. — Souonia  county   has  8,500  school   census   children.     129 
districts  maintained  school  last  year  eight  months  and  over.     Only   four  districts 
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hart  less  tban  eight  monthB'  bcIiooI.     County  Siiperintenrtent  Martin,  duritig  five 
and  a  half  years,  has  visiled  each  school  in  Ihe  county  annually,  with  but  aaint^lv 

exception  last  year,  the  unexpected  shorteninK  of  the  term  in  one  district  causing    

the  omission  of  tile  visit.  There  were  i56graduHlrft  from  the  Grammar  Schoola 
during  the  year.  Five  yeare  ago  there  were  but  eight  grartuatea.  The  effect  of 
the  increased  number  of  grartuatioiis  from  the  Grammar  Schools  is  noticed  ii 
large  number  of  pupils  from  the  counly  entering  the  High  and  Normat  Schools 
and  the  University,  In  the  recent  examination  for  graduation  from  the  Grammai 
Grade  Schools  of  our  coiiuty,  there  were  144  applicanls  for  diplomas.     Of  these, 

I  133  received  diplomas  from  the  Board.     An  excellent   record  for  the   children   of 

the  county.  The  three  highest  standings  were  999-11  percent..  Mary  Lynch,  of 
Sebaslopol;  97  per  cent.,  Waller  Riekelt,  of  Redwood  District;  96  8-11,  Deli* 
Schoemaker,  of  Setiastopol.  In  the  class  there  were  56  who  received  90  per  ci 
or  over.  This  is  perhaps  the  finest  record  in  the  State;  and  Superintendent  Mni^ 
tin  should  feel  very  much  gratified  with  it,  since  it  is  certainly  attributable,  i 
main,  to  the  indefatigable  perseverance  with  which  she  ha.s  appealed  to  the  indus- 

I         trions  sense  of  both  teacher  and  scholar  throughout  the  counly. 

r  The  authorities  of  the  Vnivi 

abandon  the  system  of  free  tuilii 
Jioo,     Generous  provision  will  V. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
the  degreeof  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  a  womnn^Sarah  J.  McNary,  01 
Newark,  N.  J,,  and  for  the  first  time  the  University  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophv  to  a  woman— Mary  B.  Dennis,  of  Brooklyn.  It  is  plain  that  women 
mean  to  avail  themselves  of  educational  advantages, 

Sltperintesdhnt  Missimrr,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  says:  '"If  children  know  the  ele- 
ments of  drawing,  they  can  make  a  garden  better,  build  a  better  fence,  draw  a 
OTraigliter  line,  or  lay  out  a  better  walk.  Nut  a  roll  of  paper,  a  bell  of  calico,  or 
a  bit  of  oil  cloth  comes  from  any  nianufaciory  without  having  a  design  on  it  first 
drawn  by  some  person.  There  is  not  a  piece  of  machinery  made  that  was  not 
built  from  a  model,  and  this  was  made  from  a  drawing.  Yes,  drawing  is  one  tit 
the  most  practical  and  useful  studies  of  the  schools." 

Processor  J.  T.  Gaines,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  proposed  this  psychological  ex- 
periment for  his  school.  The  words  '"If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,''  were  written 
three  times  hy  one  person,  and  three  times  by  another.  They  were  then  hanrte>l 
around  and  each  was  to  determine:  |ij  Which  three  are  A's  writing*  (2)  Which 
three  are  ll's  >  (3)  Which  is  A's  natural  hand  >  (4)  Which  is  B's  natural  hand  ? 
Which  two  are  A's  disguiseil  writing?  <.6l  Which  two  are  B's  disguised  writing? 
What  principle  did  each  follow  each  time  in  disguising?  Prof,  Gaines  says;  "This 
is  designed  to  demonstrate  how  the  mind  acts  in  acquiring  what  is  called  Ihe 
'handwriting.'  If  a  teacher  con  undcrslajid  this,  he  will  not  lie  astumbling  block.  J 
to  the  pnpil,  HS  n 
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■sity  of  the  City  of  New  York  ha\ 
I,  and  will  hereailer  charge  an  a 
made  for  students  needing  aid. 


decided  t 
nial   fee   at 
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Mr.  Grasby,  the  English  educator  who  recently  so  thoroughly  examined  the 
American  School  System,  says  of  American  teachers: — *'  The  special  feature  of  the 
English  teacher  is  technical  skill  in  practical  teaching:  that  of  the  American,  an 
educated  and  cultured  mind.  The  time  one  has  spent  in  teaching  or  learning  to 
teach,  the  other  has  spent  in  study.  The  one  has  all  along  been  subject  to  the  in- 
fluences of  a  narrowing  occupation,  and  now  oftentimes  considers  himself  well- 
nigh  perfect  in  his  art;  the  other  has  been  under  the  influences  of  a  liberal  train- 
ing, is  well  versed  in  the  principals  of  education,  has  had  little  practice  in  teach- 
ing; but  Ls  fully  coUvScious  of  the  fact,  and  therefore,  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
every  means  to  compensate  for  his  lack.  A  conscious  ignorance  is  often  better 
than  a  self-satisfied  knowledge.  The  average  American  teacher  maintains  better 
discipline  with  less  force;  is  a  superior  educator,  but  less  an  adept  than  her  Eng- 
lish compeer  in  filling  the  pupil's  head  with  facts." — Popular  Educator. 


Prksident  Harrison,  complying  with  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  29th, 
has  issued  his  proclamationi,  making  Friday,  October  21st,  a  general  holiday^ 
This  is  the  recognition  of  the  movement  to  put  the  celebration  of  the  4Coth  an- 
niversary of  the  discovery  of  America  into  the  hands  of  all  the  people  by  gi^nng 
it  to  the  institution  closest  to  the  people,  and  most  characteristic  of  the  people — 
the  public  school.  The  President  says:  "Columbus  stood  in  his  age  as  the  pio- 
neer of  progress  and  enlightenment.  The  system  of  universal  education  is  in 
our  age  the  most  prominent  and  salutary  feature  of  the  spirit  of  enlightenmenti 
ancl  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  the  schools  l>e  made  by  the  people  the  cen- 
ter of  the  (lay's  demonstration.  Let  the  National  Flag  float  over  every  school- 
house  in  the  country,  and  the-  exercises  be  such  as  shall  impress  upon  our  youth 
the  patriotic  duties  of  American  citizenship." 
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M.VGAZINKS. 

Thk  editor  of  The  .Itiantic  asked  Dr.  Kdwanl  Everett  Hale  if  he  would 
br.iig  together  some  of  his  memories  in  a  series  of  papers  on  a  New  England  boy- 
lio)d,  with  special  reference  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  Boston  in  the  early  part  of 
th.r  second  ([uarter  of  this  century.  The  first  article  of  this  series  is  presented  to 
tlic  readier  in  the  August  AiUiutic.  The  paper  is  delightfully  reminiscent,  and 
will  be  widely  read. 

Thk  Maji^azific  0/  yhficficaH  ///.sAvt  for  August  contains  several  illustrated 
as  well  as  exceedingly  re^dable  articles,  the  first  being  a  sketch  of  the  "Historic 
Teajiarty  at  Ivlenton,  North  Carolina,  in  1774."  Colonel  Norton  continues  the 
"U.iited  vStates  Hisiorv  in  Paragrai)hs."  concluding  .Alaska.  There  is  an  apprecia- 
t  ve  sketch  of  the  late  ^Yofessor  Theodore  W.  Dwiglit,  and  an  account  of  the  great 
"Christian  ICndeavor  Meeting"  in  New  York  City.  Kach  of  the  departments  this 
month  are  admirably  filled.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  number.  Price  J5.00 
a  year;  publishe«l  at  743  broadway.  New  York  City. 
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Salt  water  fiaheriei  i>f  Ihe  PaciGc  Coast,  an  article  in  the  series  of  industrial  I 
papers  that  have  bean  running  in  the  Ovfrland,  is  an  account  of  an  tuiiuslry  tlie  I 
value  auii  extent  of  which  is  little  appreciated  by  most  people  that  benefit  hy  it,  I 
It  is  easily  demonstrated  that  in  variety  and  qnantily  of  food,  fishes  of  the  Pad&C  I 
ill  this  part  of  its  shores  are  wonderfully  rich.  These  riches,  only  partly  e 
ploiled  OS  tliey  are,  and  mostly  by  forei^ers,  Italians,  (ireeks  and  Chinese,  co 
slilute  no  little  part  of  West  Coast  wealth. 


The  August  St.  Nicholas  is  emphaticstly  a  vacation  number;  thai  is,  an  i 
door  number,  for  Americans  are  usually  sensible  enough  to  make  vacation  m 
out-of-doors. 

No   less    than   five  articles   deal  with   the  salt  seas:     "'Midshipman,'  The  { 
Cat,"  a  description  of  a  youn^  kitten   that   lived   aboard  a  yacht  and  look  to 
water  as  if  it  was.  amphibious;  "A  Quiet  Beach."  by  the  artist  W.  A.  Rogers,  a 
scription  of  an  ideally  old-fashioned  beach,  with  a  lightfaousc,  a  clambake,  a  beach- 
comber and  other  delights,  and  without  booths,  bangs,  or  boislerousness;  "Signal- 
ing at  Sea,"  aud  "  'What  News  ?'— In  Mid-Ocean,"  two  accounts  of  bow  inessageft  J 
"are  sent  from  one  vessel  to  another  at  sea;  and  "A  Fishing  Trip  to  Barnegat,"  tell-  f 
inghow   two  boys  and  their  uncle  went  out  upon  thebay  and   caught  fish  to  their  | 
hearts' delight  nnderthe  patronage  of  "Captain  John." 

The  aerial  sketches  and  stoiies— nowhere  so  good  as  in  .SV.  Nicholas— tae  quite  I 
as  attractive  as  these  shorter  articlcH,  and  there  are,  besides,  the  poems,  hita  of  verse  J 
and  tfae  departments  that  Tound  out  the  magazine  into  a  delightful  compunioii  or  I 
the  boat  or  car». 
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A  DBOWSY  August  aftenioon,  the  light  shimmering  through  the  dense  leaves 
of  the  broad-spreading  beech-tree;  a  figure  lying  upon  the  gross  holding  in  his 
hand  B  magazine — not  too  heavy — just  heavy  enough  for  easy  holding — the  Cos- 
mopolitan for  August:  just  the  sort  of  reading  matter  for  a  midsummer  aflemoon 
— fall  of  attractive  illustratious. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  August  is  unusually  interesting.  The  table  of  con- 
tenM  is  varied,  and  there  is  a  orofnsion  of  illustrations.  The  illustrated  article  on 
"A  California  Farm  Village"  has  a  special  interest  to  Califomians. 

That  The  Noitk  American  Review  stands  alone  in  this  country  in  the  emi- 
nence of  its  writers,.ind  that  the  topics  treated  in  its  pages  are  chosen  with  a  rare 
judgment  as  to  the  inquiry  of  the  public  mind,  are  facts  that  are  manifest  in  the 
August  number  of  that  publication.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  his  article  "English 
Electious  and  Home  Rule,"  presents  with  clenroesa  one  of  the  features  in  the  ar- 
gument of  the  opposition  to  the  theory  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  With  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  our  political  history,  be  chaises  that  Irish  Home  Rule  in- 
volves the  principles  that  led  to  our  Civil  War. 
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lipwertls.    In'r<nl paul  fnm  dale  of  d.-r;,s,l.  i-mi-a  «Mlty.  „r  .•f.lilnl  lo  Ihi  aitannt.    Children 

Tiiis'bair 

[tmliiiktratoro  niid  nin<»riilloii> 

SM^pwanm-.X^LnrK"  va"lt"fo"th/l\i;fnK°trtniHk",  chtNls 
yiir-^criplinu. 


>tHve-.:ent  Mnm 
is  bniik  alM>  hai 
uts.  admliiiktra 


,j^---;;!^7  7;sai      y.,^    The  California  Lfagne  Teacliers'  Bnrean. 

¥  ■      Xtif^     '    ^"-y  '"f^^-^if!  This  stale  iitirriiu  is  a  tneml>er  of 

f.yAti.'I^^At^'J^^^Jj*'  The  NttJQDal  Uagup  ol  State  Teachers'  imm. 


Ttate. 


K.  mf:<;aha?« 


THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  JOVRXAL. 


'  P 


The  August  Century  has  a  baiid&oiiie  new  wliite  and  j^recn  cover 
"Midsummer  Holidiiy  Nnnibcr."  it  ts  uotable  not  ouly  for  its  luidsummer  cbac 
acleristics,  but  as  celebrating  tlie  ceateciary  of  tlie  poet  Shelley  by  a  frontispiec 
portrait  and  a  siriking  essay  by  the  port  George  E.  Woortberry.  wbo  is  one  of  the 
chief  Shelley  scliolars  of  Amerioii.  Mr.  Woodberry  gives  a  very  high  estimatr 
of  Shelley's  work  in  the  line  of  modem  civilization,  and  says  that  "those  to 
whom  social  justice  is  a  watchword, and  to  whom  the  developnient  of  the  individual 
everywhere  in  liberty,  intelligence,  and  virtue  isa  cherished  hope,  must  be  Ihank- 
fn!  that  Shelley  lived."  In  "Open  Letters"  Mr.Jobn  Maluue  gives  lUe  intereslmg  J 
result  of  a  patient  "Search  for  Shelly's  American  Ancestor."  The  number  is  gay;  T 
HiLli  pictures  and  with  stories,  both  aerial  and  short. 


Teachers  and  pupils  will  welcome  Outlines  of  Industrial  Drawing,  Part  11^ 
l>jr  Paul  A.  Garin,   Principal  of  Drawing  in   the   Oakland   public   schools, 
practical  work,  intended  as  a  text-book    for  Grammar  grade   pupils.     Containing! 
less  than  150   pages,  it  is  still  comprehensive   enough  to  cover   all   the  work  that  1 
can  be  done  satisfactorily  in  this  grade.     The  text  has  been  pruned  of  everytliing  * 
lliat  the  practical  judgment  of  the  author  did  not  deem  strictly  essential,  and  the 
clear,  concise  explanations,  definitions  and  su^estions  are  a  happy  feature.     The 
profusion  of  cuts  indicate  Professor  Garin's  belief  in   illustration  as  a  means  of 
expression.     The  sketches,  of  which  there  are  several   thousand,  have  been  made 
"to  talk,"  and  they  justify  the  statement  on  the  title  pa^e  that  the  book  is  a  man-  . 
nal  '  for  the  self  initnicti  n  of  p  ipls  (f  public  and  private  schools."     Publiaheilj 
by  W    B   Hardv   Oiklan  1   Lai      Price    7s  cenU.  \ 


$5  to  $15  "^.^^r** 

LtGHTNIHB  PLATIB 


d!hiJM*M-WH'I3aE13 


THE^^BESTJOUGH^MEDICIKE. 


Horsford's. 


atreet.  Tele^ 
mniMtedam 

390Z  StelUflt  b 

St..itanFi»nc 


HOME 


iCID  PHOSPBATE,    I 

Recoiiiiiicnded  aud  prescribeff 
by  phv-siciaiis  of  all  .schools 

DYSPEPSIA,       NERVOUSNESS, 

EXHAUSTION, 

JOHN  F.  LYONS  and  all  diseases  arisiiiji  from 

'wj  Minisomery  imperfect    digestioii    and    de- 

'ii^hteKM'iSS'o^iraneements    of    the    nervous 

ler  or  SHi'nuneulo  ° 

stotiiin.  Pine  ntiii  syslem. 

1     It  aii's  digestion,  and  is  a_ 


< 


EAR      CLASSICS." 


i  1^1^  St..  71S  BiMln7,  K.  T, 


ticclxxiv  THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  JOUItNAL. 

Business  Notices. 


Humphreys  Specific  No.  Three  cures  sleeplessness,  colic  and  crying  of  infants; 
curing  not  only  the  wakefulness,  colic  and  crying,  but  by  aiding  the  digestion, 
giving  strength  and  vigor,  and  so  making  healthy  children.  Many  say  *'Why 
does  Dr.  Humphreys  continue  to  advertise  his  Specifics,  everybody  knows  about 
them  ?"     ]  ^oyou  use  them  ?     No  !     Then  that's  why.    Try  them. 

We  call  attention  to  the  proposition  of  Brown,  Craig  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco, 
to  furnish  a  copy  of  Neely's  Combined  Political  Chart  and  United  States  Map  to 
ever}'  school  in  California  for  the  nominal  sum  of  80  cents,  to  pay  cost  of  packing 
and  expressage.  The  map  and  chart  has  received  the  commendation  of  a  large 
number  of  Superintendents  and  of  otht-rs  who  have  examined  it.  Many  County 
Boaf-ds  have  adopted  it  for  use  in  the  schools,  and  others  no  doubt  will  do  so.  It 
gives  a  picture  of  the  Presidents  from  Washington  to  Harrison,  together  with  the 
names  of  their  cabinet  officers,  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  each  administration,  and 
shows  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  various  political  parties  from  the  inception  of  oiu* 
glorious  Republic  to  the  present  time.  A  copy  has  been  presented  to  each  of  the 
County  Superintendents  to  hang  in  the  office,  and  teachers  will  have  an  opportu- 
nitv  to  examine  it,  and  will  then  realize  its  value. 


FINE   PHOTOGRAPHS, 

CO ===== — ^©o 

No.  1069  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


O/ir  uciu  A R IS  TO  Plioiogi'aplis  are   unsurpassed  in 

brilliancy   and  finish. 


Wonder.    *    Wonder 


llcut  Itiwelttee  in  ijHillinery 


AT  TIIK- 


(JOondei  J£a{,    ^fower  and  J-eaiHer  Store, 

1024,  lOliH,  lOliS   XIARKET  ST., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


OAKLAND     SEMINARY 

PvapAvaBtopCollagaand  Unlvapilty 

A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND  HAV 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES,  Pnmoty.  Acad 
Col t egiite  Depnttni cuts,  connecting  I 
pleauDt  CToiitids,  cromicl    end   trnu 


HUMPHREry  SPECIFIC  No.  10 

INDlf 
)KETI] 


XXEALD'S 

-* — *-    Business  College, 

S4  Post  Sthcct.  S*k  Fkahcisgo. 


For  $75.00 

iterijing,    Telep-opUy,    IVniniinhlp, 


■  Fducation  Sei 


pares  teai'lmrn  for  brtwr  wotk  anci  hlghi-r  »»' 
TbeTeachen'  IntenutlonalKekdlnKClnila 

tonrM*  nf  niKlini;,  planii  for  orgsiitslua  Irn-al  of  8UI1 
circles  fnr  leach^re-  urafviBtongJ  nca'k.  .Ic.  Dr.  Wm.  T 
Il«rTli.>  r™iw  of  lifadlnB  U,t  TtucUirr*.  tn«.  Wrii. 
for  full  part  I  eii  lure. 

D.  APPLCTOB  8  CO,  Publishers. 


JOSEPH  E.  SHAIN. 

L««r    and    Collection    Offle*, 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH.  LIVER   AND   BOWELS,  I 

PURIFY   THE   BLOOD.  S 

A  RELIABLE  REMEOT  FOR  9 

«iil1>i>.DT>l»l»lmClin>I>l<.  IjTrr  Tnnbliih  • 


DDUln  DDtMur  ULjurSoiul  to    I 


I 
I 


)smithswstore; 


office  Hoiirl:  in  lo  12  a,  h.  and  i  lo  4  ('f 

EYE.  EftR.  N03E  ftND  THROAT, 

Office,  iiss  BroHiiwny.  Kcs..  1005  Mnikcl  ^[, 

OHKLKND,  CXI,. 

A  New  Bensingkr 

Xjcpress  ©uplicator. 

,   *S,     wm  be  sold  far  •4,    if  BppUe<t< 


SMITHS'Ei-STORE; 


ilC  and  ilS  Fivnl  Street. 


|SMITHS'"^STORE 


Sr.  C  S.  Xanc^ 

DENTIST. 


HO,  FOR  HAYWARDS  By  Electric  Road! 

TO  SEE  THE 

j^eaittiful  ^sljlmtb  (Dvrljnvii  ©vact 

BET.  SAN  LEANDRO  and  HAVWARDS, 

Two  Acres  and  Upward,  with  or  witliont  Orchard, 

''Low  Price  and  Easy  Paymenls.     Send  for  Dcscriptii 
Maps,  elc,  etc. 

W^  M.  tiRANDON,  4Z0  MoDtgomery  St. 

PDKALTyq'H^LL, 

BERKBL.EY,  CRL., 

n  imgortant  Fespests  the  most 

elegantly   equipped   School 

for  Girls,  in  fimcFiea. 

TERM  BEQ1N8  RUQUST  9TH 
1)t.  3£omer  S.  ^pni^ne,  ^res. 


liM^H 


Window  Shades 


DR,  WfiRSrS  i^NTI    HF.*D*CHE   WAFERS. 


lost  fl 


rvIANUFACTURERS 
WALLIS     &     THEISEN, 

1334  MISSION  ST .  S    F. 


OSCAR  J.  MAYER,  Phapmacli 


a 


SCHENCKS 

$1  inglDg^]|ose  ijjeel, 

SCHOOi-s.  Mills,  FnL-torics,  Hotels  and  Putd 

Buildings,  ami  General  Inaide  Fire  P 

teetioii.  Safe,  Relinble,  always  «Ad, 

for  doty,  anil  reduces  InBurance, 


Agent  Pabeook  and  Champion  Fire  ExtlnsTulsIiep. 
W.  T.  V.  SCH£NCK,  1%%  and  m  Harket  St.,  San 


ROOS    BROS., 

27,    29,    31,    33,    35,    37    KEARNY    STREET 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 
H  Vou  will  lltid 

:^BflRGAlN8  IN  BOYS' CLOTHINGS 


OUR  SPRING  AND  SUMMiiR   CLOTHING   FOR   ALL  AGES 

^^^^s  Must  be  Closed  Out.  ^^^^^ 

i®*  fKr  a;r  prepared  to  fill  MAIL  ORDERS  for  a 
short  time  for  Ihe  above  named  goods.  Sijid  for  Catalogue, 
Samples,  and  Rules  for  Self-Afcasuremenl. 

The  very  lowest  special  rates  to  Chicago  and  all  points 
East. 

The  best  accommodations  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  most  liberal  stop-over  privileges. 

Choice  of  routes — go  by  one,  return  by  another. 

All  the  advantages  for  accommodation  and  pleasure. 

Opportunity  for  social  enjoyments  dnriug  the  long  ride 
across  the  Continent. 


I  e ■ 

FOR  FULL  P 


PJRTICOLARS  OF  THE 


^  Address.  P,  M- 

3ox  2509, 


icttrsion 


IrriCxATEd  Land 


This  Lake  i&  the. 

MAIN  5ouRcf  Of  soppiV 
Irrigation  system 

EAgleIake 

und&  irrigation 

(OMPANY. 


FOR  IRRIGATION  OF 

HoneyIakeValley 

LASStN  Co.Cal. 

CCKUTCKmSOH.   E.<t.ODDU 


Apples,  ALFALFA, 

_PnifN£S,  PEARS. 

Plums. CNEARIE5 

AtiOAHTH£BSM/i\ 

FRUITS 

VEGETABLES 

GRAINS 

AND  QAASSES 

Q»Qy^H  AT 

(iREATPROfIT 
150.000  Acres 

M-C-b-RV. 

o/ n^lpstTitUd  & 

CiOVERNMENT  LANDS. 

i>v  rite  Pacific  Cc*iiT 

^      UA/C£R  TUli  SYST£M  OF 

'■it  IRHIOATION. 

'^if  LAND  &  WATER 

■~  READf  FOF 

ifM£OiATE  Use. 
First   Payment 

,50ferACRE 

BALANCE  ON £ASY  TBRM6. 

5flMPRfi.MC>V3^  OR 
SL*--NV!LLEiAS5ENC9 


For  further  particulars^  call  or  write  lo 

Room  3,       No.  328  Montgomery  Street* 


SAX     FRA« 


^ 


I  Dud  Opfritlvc  Suiaeiy,  I 


UNIVEiRSITYOK  CALIFORNIA, 

MEDICAL  DE?A£TUEHT. 

FACULTY. 
MARTIN  KBI,LOGO,  A.  M.,  President  fro  Urn.  of  the  A 
G.  A.  BHURTLEPP.  M.  D.,  Emerttus  ProrcHor  of  Mcnii 
R,  BEVERLY  COLE.  A.  M„  M.  D..  M  R  C.  S  .  Box..  Pr. 
W.  F.  McNCTT,  M.  O.,  M.  R.  C.  P..  Ediu.,  eic. 

W.  E.  TAYLOR,  M.  D..  ProfeMorof  Prioclplei  and  Pimelice  of  Surgery. 

A.  I_I.HNGPHLD,  U,  □.,  Professor  or  Maleria  Medics  and  Medical  Chemistry, 

BKNJ.  R.  SWAH,  M.D.,  Profeswir  of  OiscMM  of  Children, 

GEORGE  H-  POWHH8.  A.  M..  M  D.pM^fessor  of  OphlhalmolnEv  and  OtoIoBy. 

WM.  WATT  KERR.  A.  M,,  M.  fl,.  C.  M.,  Profesnor  of  Clinical  MHlicine. 

ARNOLD  A,  D'ANCONA,  A,  B.,  M.  D,.  Profeasor  of  PhjsiolDKy, 

DODGLAn  W.  MONTGOMERY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Palhology  and  Hiitolonr. 

WASHINGTON  DODGE.  M-  !>,.  profeMOr  of  Therapeutio. 

JOHN  U,  WILLIAMSON,  M,  D..  Profeasor  of  Anatomy, 

GEO,  H.  P.  NUTTALL,  U.  D.,  Pb.  D,.  (GoltingCD,' Sixclal  Lectnreron  Bacterlolog;. 

JOHN  W,  ROBRRTSOH.  A.  S..  M  D..  Lecturer  dd  Nervoua  and  Mental  Dl>eaa». 

FELIX  LENGFELD.Ph.O.,  Ph.  D,  Lecturer  on  Chemislrjr. 

GEO.  P.  SHIBL!^,  M,  D.,  F.  R.  C,  3  E..  I.«c(areroa  Hygiene  and  Ucdical  JuHsprudeni 

CMA8.  A  VON  HOPPMAN.  M.  D  ,  Lecturer  on  Cyueeolo«y, 

J.  HENRY  BARBAT,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Detoonatralor  ol  Anatomy. 


The  Collegiate  Year  is  divided  into  a  Rtgular  mod  »  PnHmitary  Ttrm.  The  PrUim^Kan 
Ttrm  beglnt  March  isl  and  continnea  ten  weeht.    The  kernlar  Ttim  beslna  June  tit  and  con. 

didactically  and  clinically.  Regular  cllnin  are  held  three  day*  in  the  week  at  the  City  anil 
County  Hoapital,  Potrero  areniie  (45°  beds),  where  ih«  PiafcMaTs  of  the  pracllcsl  chairs  have 
charge  of  wards,  and  possens  every  adranlsge  lor  the  instractioa  of  studeulB.    There  is  also  an 

the  Prtifeaaora,  and  evening  reciiKtionsaretjeTd  three  times  ■  week. 

The  dissecting  r«.m  is  DpcD  Ihroughoul  the  entire  year.    Material  I*  Bdundsnt  sod  cost'- 

Itwiillhuabe  seen  that  ihe  conmof  Iniiracllan,  which  extends  Ihraueh  eight  andaoe- 
half  months  of  the  year,  simssl  thrdevelopTiienI  of  praninl  physicians  an^  surECons  The 
great  advanlngea  possessed  hy  the  Medical  Departmenl  of  the  Stale  (Jniveriitv  enable  the  Re- 
gents and  Faculty  In  commend  il  in  an  rapeclal  manner  to  those  seek ing  a  complete  and  syatt- 
mallc  koo-ledne  of  the  medical  profesfion.  The  faeitilles  for  bed-side  study  hsve  been  Uf«Elv 
increased  of  late,  and  the  sludeni  wiil  find  opportunities  at  his  command,  which  for  comprt~ 
hen  livened,  are  nowhere  surpassed. 

Three  Tears'  Oonne. 

In  response  to  the  general  demsnd,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profoaion,  for  a  higher  degree  of 
proSciency  in  medical  education.  Ihe  Medical  Deijartmenl  of  the  State  Univerallr  wai  one  of 
the  (irai  in  the  United  Rlalet  t>i  adopt  the  three  vean'  term  ol  study.  No  sludeut  can  present 
birasc  f  for  Glial  examinalion  until  he  ha>  allcndtd  faithfully  three  regular  ceunea  of  lectures 

rarlherguarnnieelliat  none  will  bear  Ihe  diploma  of  the  State  Medical  School  but  those  tbot' 

oughly  qualiiied. 

Fees. 

Malricolalioo  Fee  (paid  hut  once) Isod 

IMmonMra tor's  Tlehct  id  00 

FvefOTIhc  Finn  Course  of  Leclnrea ijo  co 

F«eferthe  Hecoiid  Course  of  I.*ctures -       -       -      ijo  06 

Thli4CoBra«  of  Lednrca  gratultaua  Km  inch  as  have  paid  fct  two  fall  coutiei. 

OradDalIng  Fee u>  oa 

'Porihe  Aannsl  AnnouDcemenI  and  Catalogue  giving  Regulations  and  other  iDlorraaUOD. 

''  '"S.  A.  UcLEAH.  11.  D.,  D«u>,  SOS  Hatelluit  St..  Ban  RuKkw 


I 


Irrigated  Land 


This  Lake  is  th£ 

MAIN  SOURCE  or  suppiV 
IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 

EAoleKake 

mnd&  irrigation 

(OMPANy. 


FOR  IRRIGATION  OF 

HoneyIakeValley 

LASSEN  Co.Cal. 

C-CKirrCHiHSOH,  E.it^o«E. 


Apples,  ALFALFA 

Prunes, PEARS. 
Plums, CHERRIES 

At/DAll  7H£B£AflY 

FRUITS 

VEGETABLES 

GRAINS 

ANOQRASSES 

SREAT  PROFIT 
I50.0DO  Acres 
N-C-b-RY. 

o/nplPslTitleddc 

CiOVERNMfNT  LANDS. 

OH  Tue  Pacific  Co*ir 

lJA/n£R  THIS  SYSTEM  OF 

/^  IRRIGATION. 

^  UNDflt  WATER 

READY  FOP 

//vt/^CDiATE  Use. 

First  Payment 

SOperACRE 

SAlANCi O/V SASY  7tRMS>, 

SL'--'NVILLEiA5SENCO 


For  further  partiatlars,  call  or  write  to 

Room  3,       No.  328  Montgomery  Streel 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


UNIVERSITY  OK  CALIFORNIA, 


UEDIOAL  DSFABTUEHT. 


N  EBttOGG.  A.  M..  PrcildcDl  pn  urn.  of  the  AodFtnk  Seoale. 
O.  A.  BHURTLEPP,  M,  D.,  Bmetltu*  ProreBKit  of  Mental  Discues  lod  Hidlca 
It.BBVBRLYCOLB.A.H..M.D.,M   R.  C.  S  .  HnK.  Profcswr  of  obitetrics  ai 
W.  F.  McNDTT.  M.  D,.  M.  R.  C.  P..  Ediu..  f  IC.  Profe-sor  of  PrinciplM  and  Prat 
KOBERT  A.  McI,EAN,  M.  D,,  ProftHor  of  Clinical  and  Operative  Sorcery,  Des 
W.  B.  TAYLOR.  M,  D..  ProfeHor  of  Principles  atirl  Practice  of  Surgery. 
A.  I..  I.HNCPBI.D.  M.  D..  Profeimr  of  Maleiia  Mtdien  aud  Medical  Chemiatry. 
VBVy  R.  BWAN.M.D.,Profe«aor  of  Diaeaiei  of  Children. 
GBORGK  H,  POWERS.  A.  M.,  M  D..p>n]f«»or  of  Ophthalmolncy  and  Olototy. 
WM.  WATT  KERR,  A.  M.  M.  B,.  C.  M.,  ProfeMor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

DOVGLAA  W.  MONTf.riMERV,  M.  D,,  PraretsDraf  FaltaolOKy  and  Hlitolory. 
WASHINGTON  DO DGH.  M.  I'.,  Proftsior  of  Therapeutta. 
JOHN  M.  WILLIAMSON,  M.  D,,  ProleMor  of  Amtoiny. 

JOHNW.  ROBERTSON,  A.  B„  M   D.,  Leviureroi 
FELIX  LENGPELD,  Ph.  G.,  Ph,  D..  Lecturer  on  cnemiitr 
GEO.  P.  SHI  ELS,  M.  D.  F,  R,  C.  H-K.,  I.«lurer  on  Hygien 
CBAS.  A  VON  HOFFMAN,  M.  D  .  Lfcluter  on  GyueculDK 
J.  HENRY  B 


The  Coll eglale  Tear  ii  dlv 
TVnfr  beRluft  March  tatatid  coi 

thiDea^  montha.  During  theactenna  au  the  Ivanchea  ol  meaiclna  and  autgery  are  taUL'hlk 
didactically  and  clinlcalljr.  RrsnUr  cllnin  are  held  three  dayi<  In  the  weeli  at  the  City  and 
OOBDty  Hospital,  Polrero  avenue  (450  bcda),  where  the  ProfcHora  of  the  practical  chalm  have 
charge  of  warda.  and  poiieaa  every  advantaeefbr  the  inatrucliun  of  aludenla.  There  iaalanaii 
BCtWe  clinic  conducted  three  timea  a  veek  at  the  CoIIcrc  Diipenoary.  wh>rre  a  large  nnmber '  f 
patient*  are  examined  and  treated  bebre  the  claaaea.    Didactic  lectures  are  delivered  daily  by- 


menS  It  in  an  npeclnl  manner  lo 

■I  hlB  command,  whii 


the  nrofeiaioH.  fori  higher  degree  of 
'lly  t?^V, 


SUPPLDCDDNTAL  TEXT- BOOKS. 

Everett's  **Ethics  for  Young  People,"   (New.) 

Seeley's  *^Duty;'  (New.) 

Comegy's  ^'A  Primer  of  Ethics/'  (New.) 

Fry's  ^'Geography  Teacher  with  Modeling,"  (New.) 

Fry's  ''Brooks  and  Brook  Basins,"  (New.) 

Davidson's  ''Reference  History  of  United  States." 

Hall's  ''Our  World  Reader,"  No  i. 

Ballou's  "Footprints  of  Travel." 

Montgomery's  "Leading  Facts  of  American  History," (New.) 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT. 

Some  Thoughts  from  the  N.  E.  A. 


The  effect  of  school-life  on  children  should  be  analogous  to  the 
«ffect  of  life  on  adults. — President  Eliot,  of  Harvard. 

Make  men  first,  and  j'ou  can  make  specialists  afterwards.  It  is 
not  wise  to  try  to  reverse  this  order. — Pres.  Wm.  Dewitt  Hyde. 

The  wise  teacher  is  never  saddened  by  the  exhibition  of  strength 
and  force  by  a  child,  even  if  they  are  manifested  in  selfish  forms.  The 
child  with  most  power  for  evil  .'ibould  become  the  strongest  angel, 
with  wise  training.  The  teacher's  skill  is  shown  by  transforming 
power,  not  by  destroying  it.— Inspector  Hughes.  Toronto. 

There  are  two  elements  of  conflict  which  our  national  meetings 
give  us  help  to  meet.  There  is  the  .struggle  between  civilization  and 
savagery,  the  struggle  to  overcome  the  strongholds  of  illiteracy  and 
the  slums  of  our  cities, — to  overcome  and  heal  the  causes  for  social 
weakness  that  produce  crime  aud  pauperism.  The  second  struggle  is 
that  which  goes  on  within  the  ranks  of  the  educational  forces;  it  is 
the  struggle  between  education  as  a  lofty  ideal  of  culture  aud  educa- 
tion as  a  means  of  fitting  the  individual  for  his  trade.  Both  of  these- 
ideals  are  good  and  positive,  although  they  are  not  of  etjual  value. 
This  National  Educational  Association  helps  to  reconcile  these  two 
ideals  by  methods  which  obtain  both  results,  the  useful  and  the  beau- 
tiful.—W.  T.  Harrls,  Washington. 

The  main  busine.ss  of  education  U  two'  in 

man,  and   to  secure  dignity   in  man.     It  t 
ble,  and  it  must  make  mau  beneficent.     I* 
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cx)nditions  of  this  life  are,  right  thought,  right  feeling  and  right  action. 
The  greatest  of  these  is  right  feeling.  Thought  and  feeling  go  to- 
gether like  light  and  heat. — J.  H.  Can  field,  Nebraska. 

It  is  quite  as  appropriate,  I  think,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  review  the  teachers  of  the  land  as  that  he  should  review 
its  army  or  its  militia.  For,  after  all,  thej  strength  and  defense  of  our 
institutions,  not  only  in  peace,  but  in  war,  is  to  be  found  in  the  young 
of  the  land,  who  have  received  from  the  lips  of  patriotic  teachers  the 
story  of  sacrifices  which  our  fathers  recorded  to  establish  our  civil  in- 
stitutions, and  which  their  sons  have  repeated  on  hundreds  of  battle 
fields.  The  organized  army  of  the  United  States,  if  we  include  the 
militia  of  the  States,  is  insignificant  when  put  in  contrast  with  the 
armies  of  the  other  great  powers  of  the  world.  Our  strength  is  not  in 
these;  it  is  in  that  great  reserve  tp  be  found  in  the  instructed  young  of 
our  land,  who  come  to  its  defense  in  the  time  of  peril. — President 
Harrison. 

The  criminals  that  can  read  and  write  are  not  the  graduates  of 
our  public  school,  but  some  of  them  have  learned  all  they  know  in 
the  lowest  grades  of  the  schools.  No  one  pretends  that  such  educa- 
tion can  do  anything  for  morality.  When  the  numerators  in  these 
fractions  of  per  cents,  are  compared,  we  must  notice  that  the  denomi- 
nators are  entirely  different.  The  more  highly  civilized  a  community 
becomes,  the  worse  appears  the  average  of  crimes.  The  standards  are 
higher.  The  whole  idea  that  any  sort  of  crime  increases  with  public 
education  is  an  absurd  piece  of  nonsense.  It  is  no  such  thing.  The 
public  schools  afford  the  very  best  sort  of  evidence  that  popular  in- 
telligence and  moral  and  spiritual  growth  increase  together.  Our  own 
greatly  improved  conditions  during  the  past  thirty  years  can  be  traced 
directly  to  our  public  school  system. — A.  P.  Marble,  Worcester. 

We  must  relate  man  to  his  entire  environment,  train  him  in  all  his 
social  and  ethical  relations.  Otherwise  no  fully  developed  man  can  be 
secured.  The  means  for  this  are  found  in  science  and  object  teaching, 
in  the  kindergarten,  in  drawing,  the  most  essential  and  most  useful 
subject  after  the  three  r's,  music  and  manual  training.  We  must  re- 
marry labor  and  mind  as  in  former  times. — ^James  MacAlistek, 
Drexel  Institute. 

Thk  bCvSt  literature  tends  to  cultivate  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the 
child,  and  to  arouse  in  him  higher  notions  of  life.  There  is  a  notion 
abroad  that  time  given  to  anything  that  idealizes  is  waste.     The  utili- 
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F  '-tarian  idea  of  education  is  so  strong  iii  many  places  as  to  lead  school 
boards  to  adopt  readers  wholly  uuworthy  as  a  means  of  ciiUure.  TUe 
standard  pieces  in  our  best  reading  books  frequently  teach  patriotism 
and  all  of  the  nobler  virluea  better  than  any  other  text-book. — A.  E. 
Sheldon. 

The  following  resolution  concerning  the  Columbian  Kxpositioti 
and  the  Columbus  Day  Celebration,  was  passed  by  the  Association: 
"This  association  reiterates  its  former  recommendations,  and  those  of 
the  department  of  superintendence,  that  the  best  possible  exhibit  of 
our  educational  progress  be  made  at  the  great  International  Exposi- 
tion, at  Chicago  in  iSgy.  and  it  approves  of  the  methods  of  representa- 
tion proposed  by  the  director  general  and  the  chief  of  the  department 
of  liberal  arts.  It  also  recommends  to  American  educators  the  unpre- 
cedented opportunities  for  inspiration  and  enrichment  which  will  be 
afforded  by  the  World's  Educational  Congress  during  the  Columbian 
Exposition;  and  it  calls  the  attention  of  school  officers  and  teachers 
throughout  the  country  to  the  proposed  participation  of  the  schools  in 
the  celebration  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  urges  that  they  unite  in  the  effort  to  make  this  national 
Columbian  public  school  celebration  universal,  and  worthy  of  the  event 
which  it  commemorates." 

The  fundamental,  law  in  ihe  government  of  children  is  this 
Whenever  two  motives  of  different  rank  impel  them  to  different  courses 
of  action,  always  lead  them  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  higher  mo- 
tive. This  may  be  accomplished  in  either  or  all  of  three  ways, — 
weakening  the  lower  motive,  strengthening  the  higher  motive,  or  re- 
inforcing the  higher  motive  by  creating  other  motives  which  will  act 
in  the  same  direction.  If  this  principle  be  constantly  applied,  the  con- 
science will  ultimately  be  made  the  supreme  motive  in  all  cases  of  con- 
flict of  motives.  The  method  of  precedure  in  moral  education  may 
be  briefly  stated, — knowledge,  motive,  volition,  action,  habit.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  if  wisely  administered, 
to-wit :  I  would  nse  il  mainly  as  a  restraining  influence,  and  even  here 
less  and  less  as  the  higher  motives  can  be  brought  into  play.  Perhnps 
the  child  is  not  often  made  better  through  the  immediate  effects  of 
corporal  piraishment.  but  he  is  often  led  by  this  means  to  farm 
rect  habits  of  action.  -  Larkin  Ddnto.s,  Boston 
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tobim:  a  chance  to  obtain  the  best  education,  and  board,  and  cloth- 
ing, and  traveling  expenses  all  paid,  and  he  improved  the  opportuni- 
ty. He  graduated  in  the  class  of  '90.  When  he  got  home  to  the 
little  brown  cottage  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  his  acquaintance. 
Six  feet  in  his  boots,  straight  as  an  arrow,  modest,  courteous,  his 
physical  and  mental  powers  trained,  an  athlete,  mental  and  physi- 
cal, conscious  of  his  strength,  he  was  a  specimen  of  magnificent  man- 
hood.    Did  the  girls  call  him  a  "Country  Jake'*  now?     Oh,  no! 

It  is  a  warm  climate  down  there;  the  girls  dress  in  white  and  a 
Visalia  summer  girl  looks  very  dainty  and  sweet.  The  girls  met  at 
the  post  oflSce.  This  sort  of  conversation  went  on:  *'Oh,  Susie, 
have  you  met  Lieut.  Murray  yet?"  ''No,  have  you?"  **Yais,  and 
he's  just  as  sweet,  and  nice,  and  polite  as  he  can  be;  and  he's  just 
splendid,  and  so  handsome.  And  don't  you  know  what  fun  we  used 
to  make  of  him  when  hew^entto  school  here  and  wore  overalls,  and 
I  called  him  a  'Country  Jake,'  and  he  heard  me?  I  reckon  he  has 
forgotten  it,  or  else  he's  too  polite  to  show  it;  but  he's  awful  nice. 
I  can't  help  thinking  about  him."  And  then  the  girl  looks  with 
pensive  sadness  over  the  distant  snow-capped  Sierras  shining  eternal 
in  the  summer  sun,  as  if  away  over  the  crest  of  Saw  Tooth  Mountain 
a  lost  opportunity  had  escaped  and  lodged  beyond  recall.  Don't  fool 
yourself,  dear,  the  sting  and  rankle  of  unkind  words,  and  jeers,  and 
sneers,  never  fade. 

TENDENCY   TO   DEGENERATION.' 

In  a  teacher's  life  there  is  a  tendency  to  degeneration.  He  is  . 
always  dealing  with  an  intellectual  life  below  his  own;  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  slip  back  to  the  level  of  the  life  he  deals  with.  When  a 
young  teacher  begins,  there  are  motives  which  help  to  overcome  this 
tendency.  He  is  ambitious  of  promotion  ;  he  is  full  of  enthusiasm 
that  comes  of  recent  contact  with  superior  minds  and  with  his  books. 
But  when  promotion  has  been  gained  or  he  has  reached  a  spot  where 
he  is  content  or  cannot  reasonably  expect  further  promotion,  I  tell  you 
the  teacher,  whether  man  or  woman,  who  can  brace  up  and  overcome 
the  tendency  to  degeneration  and  inertness  and  laziness,  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff  than  is  commonly  found  in  human  form.  Dr.  Nott,  for 
fifty  years  President  of  Union  College,  and  Prof  Kenyon,  the  founder 
and  for  over  thirty  years  the  leading  spirit  of  Alfred  Academy  in  New 
York,  were  notable  exceptions.         >!:         jJ:         *  * 
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^^^^^^H  From  "  The  New  South." 

^^^^T^FELix  L.  OSWALD.  A.  M,.  M.  D.,  IN   The  Chautaiiquan, 

Texas  has  adopted  several  salutary  amen d men  Ls  to  its  code  of 
school  laws,  and  altogether  the  educational  system  of  the  South  has 
made  more  progress  ia  the  last  decade  than  in  the  fifty  preceding 
years.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  has  nearly  everywhere  decreased, 
and  in  the  cotton  States  the  race  imbroglios  have  been  compromised 
by  separate  education,  often  at  the  special  request  of  the  negroes 
themselves.  The  larger  towns  have  excelleut  graded  schools,  and 
their  colleges  compare  favorably  with  those  of  far  wealthier  cities 
of  southern  Europe.  The  great  trouble  is  with  the  sparsely  settled 
countrj-  districts.  The  scant  appropriations  of  the  public  school  fund 
do  not  always  suffice  to  pay  a  competent  teacher  for  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  weeks  a  year,  and  too  often  that  term  is  made  to  coincide  with 
the  season  least  propitious  to  mental  labor,  viz..  the  two  months  from 
the  first  of  July  to  the  end  of  August.  In  winter,  boys  have  to  cut 
wood,  in  spring  they  have  to  help  plow,  in  fall  all  hands  are  needed 
in  the  cotton  fields.  But  in  the  dog  days  field  work  is  slack  and 
thousands  of  barefoot  youngsters  have  to  stifle  in  ill-ventilated  cabins 
while  the  mercury  rises  to  niuety-eight  or  a  hundred  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. An  Alabama  school  teacher  of  my  acquaintance  once  told  me 
that  the  afternoons  in  his  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  of  a  windowless 
.  shanty  became  often  so  oppressively  warm  that  he  found  it  the  best 
plan  to  postpone  his  dinner  till  night,  in  order  to  overcome  the  oth- 
erwise wholly  irresistible  temptation  to  go  to  sleep.  "I  could  swallow 
an  ounce  of  laudanum,"  said  he,  "and  stake  my  la.st  dollar  on  my 
ability  to  keep  awake  for  ten  hours  after,  but  the  narcotic  of  that 
muggy,  superheated  atmosphere  got  the  best  of  me,  and  I  did  doze 
off,  more  than  ouce.  'Go  on  now.  children;  where  did  we  leave 
off?  Second  Reader,  page  6.  wasn't  it?'  and  looking  up,  found  myself 
alone  in  the  evening  twilight." 


And  while  we  pity  the  Southern  school  teacher,  let  us  try  to  im- 
agine the  feelings  of  the  Southern   schoolboy,  pent  up  in  a  crowded 
sweat-box  poring  himself  blind  over  a  page   of  grime-blurred  n""' 
while  his  inner  eye  is  tantalized  by  visions  of  airy  mounta 
and  huckleberry  patches,  forest  glades   and  trout  bixx" 
admit  that  the    "penchant  for   truancy,"    lamen 
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Southern  school  commissioners,  is  not  a  conclusive  proof  of  total  de- 
pravit}'. 

«^  %*«  «*#  >v  %v  «^  •{#  ^^ 

^^  *T»  *j^  ^^  *J*  ^^  •l^  *^ 

The  **light  of  general  information"  has,  in  the  meanwhile,  been 
pretty  well  disseminated  by  the  labors  of  the  press,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  its  value  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  many  Southern  parents 
send  their  children  a  distance  of  two,  three,  in  some  cases  of  even 
more  than  four,  miles  to  the  next  school  till  they  have  mastered  at 
least  one  of  the  three  R's  and  can  read  ordinar}'  print  with  tolerable 
fluency.  Where  the  roads  are  too  rough  they  circulate  petitions  for 
the  employment  of  additional  teachers  and  frequently  offer  to  build  a 
cross-log  schoolhouse  at  their  own  expense,  or  as  a  last  expedient  in- 
duce some  more  or  less  competent  neighbor  to  open  a  little  **home- 
school,"  so-called  from  the  fact  that  the  makeshift  teacher  has  gener- 
ally to  receive  pupils  at  his  own  cabin.  Fifty  cents  a  month  per  child 
is  considered  a  liberal  compensation,  which  too  often  cannot  be  col- 
lected in  cash.  *  Like  his  haggard  brother,  the  country  editor,  the 
home-teacher  has  to  accept  turnips  and  cordwood — in  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances perhaps  even  promissory  notes  or  misfit  jeans — though  the 
children  themselves  may  have  partly  liquidated  the  debt  by  inter-act 
tussels  with  the  woodpile. 

"Let  me  see,  Jim,  that  sum  ain't  right:  you're  getting  a  little 
muddled  again,  ain't  ye?  Go  and  get  an  ax  and  split  me  an  armful 
of  wood  in  the  fresh  air  to  clear  the  cobwebs  off  your  brain." 

"Is  that  what  you  call  writing,  Jessie  ?  Your  fingers  must  be 
stiff  with  cold;  go,  sit  at  the  fire  and  help  Jane  peel  that  pot  of  biled 
potatoes  to  give  you  a  chance  to  thaw  up  a  bit." 

In  spite  of  such  intermezzos,  the  main  purpose,  however,  is  gen- 
erally attained  before  the  end  of  the  third  term;  the  young  wood-cut- 
ter learns  the  principles  of  addition  and  subtraction,  cons  his  First 
Reader  till  he  caiu spell  out  the  home  news  of  the  local  weekly,  and  is 
dismissed,  with  one  of  Aunt  Jane's  best  molasses  cakes,  as  a  "pretty 
fair  scholar." 

vScholars  of  that  sort  imply  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  consid- 
ering the  prevalence  of  absolute  illiteracy  only  fifty  years  ago,  and, 
on  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  New  South  is  progressing 
intellectually  as  well  as  morally  and  financially.  That  progress  will 
continue  till  history  shall  repeat  itself  by  furnishing  another  confirm- 
ation of  Prince  de  Ligne's  theorem.  On  our  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
too,  civilization    will    develop  its   fairest   flowers  near   the   northem 
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boundary  of  the  perpetual  summer  zone.  The  deluge  of  social  cata- 
clysm may  submerge  that  paradise,  but  the  waters  will  subside  and 
the  rainbow  of  a  new  covenant  will  herald  an  era  of  lasting  prosper- 
ity, if  the  Ark  of  the  South  can  contrive  to  avoid  two  perilous  cliffs: 
forest  destruction  and  the  invasion  of  Mongol  immigrants. 


The  Engineering  Feat  at  Niagara. 


Among  the  greatest  enterprises  in  modern  times  is  the  attempt  to 
harness  the  water  power  of  Niagara  to  the  wheels  of  industry.  Few 
people  are  aware  of  the  stupendous  and  difficult  nature  of  this  under- 
taking, or  of  the  issues  involved  in  its  proposed  accomplishment.  The 
horse  power  developed  at  the  falls  is  said  to  be  equal  to  all  the  steam 
power  at  present  used  in  the  world,  and  a  practical  appropriation  of 
but  a  marginal  fraction  of  this  power  will  distribute  its  motor  power 
over  immense  areas  and  to  remote  distances. 

The  project,  as  so  far  satisfactorily  carried  out,  includes  the  dig- 
ging of  a  canal  1,500  feet  long,  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  at  some- 
thing more  than  a  mile  above  the  falls.  A  vertical  shaft  140  feet  deep 
is  being  sunk,  and  from  the  lower  level  a  tunnel,  28  feet  high,  18  feet 
wide,  and  6,700  feet  long,  has  been  carried  at  a  slope  of  7  feet  per 
1,000,  to  debouch  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  below  the  falls.  This  tun- 
nel is  being  lined  with  four  courses  of  bricks,  the  work  progressing  at 
the  rate  of  100,000  bricks  per  day.  Hydraulic  problems  have  been 
dealt  with  by  leading  engineers,  both  home  and  foreign,  and  the  elec- 
tric part  of  the  work  has  been  laid  out  by  the  best  of  experts  and 
practical  men.  Part  of  the  power  is  to  be  used  in  factories  built  di- 
rectly over  shafts,  and  also  on  land  owned  by  the  company,  which  has 
a  perpetual  right  to  use  this  power  over  five  miles  of  river  frontage. 
Railways  will  connect  with  the  system  of  factories,  the  power  of  one 
being  furnished  by  an  electric  locomotive.  Thirty  acres  of  land  have 
been  reclaimed  from  the  river,  and  a  project  formulated  of  deepening 
the  stream  alongside  the  compan\''s  wharves.  The  right  of  making  a 
second  tunnel  under  the  falls  has  been  secured  by  the  franchises  ol 
property  owners. 

All  these  phases  of  a  stupendous  enterprise  simply  antedate  the 
founding  of  a  manufacturing  city  or  center,  of  which  so" 
streets  are  already  laid  out.     On  the  Canadian  side  an 
to  use  land  in  Victoria  Park  has  been  secured  for 
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a  branch  of  the  river  going  around  Cedar  island  can  carry  sufficient 
water  to  utilize  250,000  horse  power,  while  the  tunnel  from  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  to  the  base  of  the  fall  will  not  exceed  800  feet  in  length. 
The  plans,  so  far  as  carried  oiit,  have  operated  at  a  surprisingly  low 
cost,  while  the  energy  and  foresight  of  the  directors  have  insured  a 
steady  and  continuous  progress,  without  relapses  or  failures  in  the 
original  designs.  The  completion  of  this  enterprise  will  be  one  of  the 
wonders  of  modern  engineering  skill,  as  the  Niagara  falls  are  among 
the  wonders  of  nature. — SL  Louis  Age  of  Steel, 


The  following  indicates  what  has  been  recently  done  in  the  di- 
rection of  introducing  good  literature  into  the  schools  of  Boston: 

"Lately,  a  much-needed  change  has  been  made  in  the  interests  of 
good  and  permanent  reading  for  pupils  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools. — a  change  similar  to  the  one  made  in  the  Boys'  Latin  School 
fifteen  years  ago.  Besides  the  regular  reader  for  the  first  classes  in 
the  Grammar  Schools,  has  been  placed  as  a  text-book  Masterpieces  of 
American  Literature-,  and  for  the  first  classes  in  the  Primary  Schools 
has  been  authorized  for  use  as  permanent  supplementary  reading.  The 
Book  of  Fables  [Scudder's].  This  change  heralds  the  day,  it  is  hoped, 
when  pupils  shall  read  whole  productions  that  possess  high  literary 
merit,  iUvStead  of  reading  either  'pieces'  or  *bits'  from  good  authors, 
or  productions  that  are  poor  both  in  thought  and  in  style,  and  that 
leave  the  mind  empty  and  listless." 

Slips — Mrs.  Nellie  Blessing  Eyster  had  been  given  permission  by 
the  Oakland  Board  of  Education,  to  deliver  some  addresses  to  the 
pupils  on  temperance.  To  those  wlio  are  acquainted  with  the  lady,  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  her  talks  were  interesting  and  effective.  In  a 
language  exercise  on  the  subject,  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  schools  wrote 

Mrs.  Kystcr  lectured  in  our  roc:iii  to-<lay,  under  the  influence  of  alcohoU 
tobaccoand  whisky. 

In  the  same  school,  through  the  strains  of  America,  the  teacher 
detected  her  little  ones  singing: 
Land  where  the  pilgrims /^/ /«'</. 


A  True  Story. 

In  little  Daisy's  dimpled  hand  two  bright  new  pennies  shone; 
One  was  for  Rob  'at  school  just  then  ,  the  other  Daisy's  own. 
While  waiting  Rob's  return  she  rollecl  both  treasures  round  the  flOQ 
When  sud<lenly  they  disappeared.  an<l  one  was  seen  no  more, 
"Poor  Daisy,  is  your  penny  lost  ?"  was  aske<l  in  accents  kind, 
"Why,  no,  mine's  here  I''  she  quicklv  said.     "It's  Rob's  I  canno 

Si.. 
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METHODS   AND   AIDS. 

Government  and  History  of  the  United  States. 
SECOND  PAPER. 
F.    H.    CLARK. 

Local  government  has  been  studied  for  one  year.  Systematic 
reading  has  led  the  way  to  the  study  of  history.  We  come  now  to 
see  how  the  study  of  government  and  history  of  Slate  and  Nation  may 
be  pursued  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  Grammar  school  or  what- 
ever time  in  Grammar  or  High  school  is  allotted  to  this  line  of  work. 

These  two  subjects,  the  State  and  the  Nation,  are  naturally  sepa- 
rate, and  will  divide  the  work  into  two  parts.  As  indicated  m  the 
previous  paper,  the  State  is  to  be  undertaken  first.  Possibly  it  may 
not  be  expected  to  divide  the  time  of  study  equally  wilh  the  Nation, 
but  certainly  sufficient  time  should  be  insisted  upon  to  secure  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  State's  true  position  and  importance.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  is  to  attempt  learned  disquisitions  on 
the  mooted  questions  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  Federal  goveru- 
ment.  Better  to  leave  this  matter  alone,  aud  to  let  the  State  speak  for 
itself  through  a  careful  study  of  what  it  does.  Treat  California  at 
first  as  if  she  were  one  of  the  original  commonwealths,  aud  had  been 
endowed  wilh  all  her  powers  of  law  before  the  existence  of  any 
federal  organization.  Then,  later,  when  the  formation  of  the  Union  is 
studied,  the  pupil  will  grasp  more  surely  both  the  nature  of  the  Union 
and  the  State's  position  therein. 

A  begiiitiing  for  the  study  of  Stale  government  must  be  made  in 
the  State's  history,  the  text-book  in  Civil  Government  being  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside.  It  may  be  part  of  the  homage  which,  age  after  age, 
the  youthful  West  has  been  dutifully  paying  to  thematurer  East,  that 
we  have  counted  it  necessary  to  drill  our  children  on  the  trials  and 
sufferings  of  Puritan  pilgrims  without  time  for  a  word  in  behalf  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Pacifi(^^^gtour  West  has  become  of  age  now,  and 
without  turning  tMlM|^^|HBB|^titt  to  make  more  of  ourselves  aud 
our  hislorj'.  t^  ^^^^^^^^^^*fe' unique  anfl  shonld  he  liiH  of 
interest  to  all  b*  wise. 
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AX   OUTLINE   OF    HISTORY    WORK. 

An  outline  of  work  on  the  history  of  the  Slate  may  be  arranged 
somewhat  as  follows:  After  study  of  the  great  discoveries  and  some 
information  gained  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  European  colonization  is 
to  be  carefully  followed  out  to  the  point  of  fixing  the  general  regions  of 
the  continent  acquired  by  the  competing  nations.  One  may  choose 
either,  following  the  steps  of  each  nation  by  itself  up  to  their  point, 
or  take  up  in  turn  the  great  geographical  divisions  of  the  continent, 
and  discover  when  and  by  whom  beginnings  of  settlement  were  made. 
Either  way  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  objects  sought 
by  the  respective  European  peoples  and  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
governments  to  utilize  America.  This  study  of  settlement  will  close 
with  England  in  firm  possession  of  most  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board, 
France  holding  the  great  avenues  to  the  interior,  and  Spain  command- 
ing the  South  and  West. 

Having  seen  the  character  of  Spanish  rule  in  America,  we  shall 
understand  how  it  was  that  the  occupation  of  California  was  so  late 
and  left  to  the  religious  zeal  of  Franciscan  monks.  The  study  of 
Spanish  occupation  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  close  geographical 
study  of  the  State.  It  will  be  noticed,  of  course,  that  Spanish  settle- 
ment followed  up  the  coast,  taking  possession  only  of  the  small  val- 
leys of  that  region,  leaving  untouched  the  great  interior  basin  and  the 
upland  of  the  Sierras.  The  leading  facts  of  progress  under  Spanish 
and  Mexican  rule  may  be  followed  as  set  forth  in  Chapter  XXXVI  of 
the  State  Text-bock  in  United  States  History.  As  supplementarj* 
work,  if  time  allow,  enlarged  study  may  be  made  of  special  topics. 

Some  study  of  the  missions  can  be  carried  on  directly  by  all  chil- 
dren living  in  the  vicinity  of  those  old  centers  of  Spanish  life,  and 
through  reading  by  others.  The  land  system  of  early  California  is 
met  in  all  the  older  agricultural  sections.  The  lines  of  the  old 
ranchos  are  not  yet  all  obliterated  and  even  where  thev  have  seem- 
ingly yielded  to  subdivision,  they  may  still  be  traced  in  the  bounda- 
ries of  school  districts  or  civil  townships.  Notice  ought  to  be  taken 
of  geogra])liical  names,  as  they  contain  wrapped  up  in  themselves 
almost  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  land. 

When  the  beginning  of  American  immigration  is  reached,  the 
field  of  view  will  have  to  be  enlarged.  The  usual  study  of  geography 
will  prol)ably  have  established  satisfactory  ideas  of  the  present  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  trace  the  steps 
in  building  up  this  territory.     This   may   be  done  by  map  study,  the 
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boundaries  of  the  original  territory  of  1783  being  observed  and  the  I 
area  and  dates  <.f  siihsequeiit  additions  being  carefully  noted.  This  I 
preparation  will  tiiabk-  the  pupil  to  examine  the  American  movement  1 
into  California  inielligeutly.  He  should  observe  purposes,  routes  and« 
places  of  settlemeni  of  the  earliest  pioneers,  and  the  relation  assumedl 
toward  the  native  population. 

The  Mexican  war  may  be  studied  in  full;  it  belongs  to  California 
history.     No  attempt  need  be  made  at  this  point  to  explain  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  the  mere  fact  of  which  is  sufficient  for  understanding 
the  war  following.     The  affairs  of  California  at  this  time  are  by  110 
means  simple.     At  least  three  distinct  lines  of  policy  interweave  and 
complicate  the  subject  of  the  acquisition  of  California,     There  was  a 
plau  of  winning  over  the  people  to  peaceful  annexation,  auotlier  of  | 
overawing  and  beating  down  the  native  population,  and  still  another  I 
of  seizure  by  United  State.s  forces  with  later  indemnity.     As  results  J 
we  have  country  acquired  quickly  enough,  but  the  native  population  ] 
alienated  and  property  rights  invaded,  ] 

A  good  understanding  of  the  situation  at  the  lime  of  cession  to  ■■ 
the  United  States  will  enable  the  pupil  to  grasp  those  vital  questions  I 
of  law  and  government  that  arose  from  the  influx  of  gold-seekers.  1 
The  pupil  now  has  opportunity  to  .see  how  a  Stale  is  made.  Califor-  I 
nia  organizes  herself  without  any  help  from  the  fostering  care  which  ] 
which  elsewhere  Uucle  Sam  has  exercised  over  the  territories.  With  I 
the  adoption  of  a  State  constitution,  we  maj-  pass  from  onr  study  of  J 
history  to  the  examination  of  "State  Government"  as  laid  out  in  Part  I 
II  of  the  text-book  in  Civil  Government,  noting  that  the  original  \ 
frame-work  was  superseded  by  ihe  present  in  1880.  •    ] 

WORK    ON    THE   CONSTITUTION. 

Ii  is  not  apparent  just  what  use  either  pupil.-i  or  teacher  will  make  J 
of  the  Constitution  of  California  which  the  State  Board  of  Education  I 
has  seen  fit  to  spread  in  full  upon  78  of  the  255  pages  of  the  text-  \ 
book.  Teachers  may  he  presumed  to  have  other  copies.  Pupils  will  ' 
understand  much  less  than  tliey  read  and  will  hardly  be  expected  to 
read  the  whole.  The  following  references  can  be  used  in  connectioii 
with  Part  II  of  the  text-book  or  i 
Chapter  V.  ■'Government  in  th- 
question  of  who  made  and  esle 
XXII.  Sections  4,  7,  ,S,  9,  tosl 
and  put  into  effti,-!      Make  " 


tension   nf  it 

s   subject.      With 

■         lllL- 

r;>.Miiil.k'  fur  the 

-rnriRtil,    Article 
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by   making  a  list  of  the  headings  of  the  various  articles  and  then 
grouping  them  under  the  following  heads:* 

I.  Definition  of  Boundaries. 

II.  Bill  of  Rights. 

III.  Frame  of  Government. 

IV.  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

V.  Schedule. 

For  further  study  of  State  government  than  that  planned  in  the 
text-book,  the  following  selection  may  l>e  utilized:  Art.  VIII  for  some 
study  of  the  State's  militia.  Art.  IX  for  the  constitutional  provisions 
regarding  the  superintendence  of  schools,  limitations  on  the  use  of 
funds,  composition  of  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  relation  of 
the  State  to  the  University  of  California.  Art.  X  for  management  of 
State  prisons.  Art.  XI  for  the  foundation  of  county  and  municipal 
government.  Art.  XII,  Sec.  22,  for  the  composition  and  powers  of  the 
railroad  commission.  Art.  XIII  to  see  what  property  is  taxable  and 
what  exempt,  the  compo.sition  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization, 
and  the  use  to  which  poll  tax  is  devoted.  Art.  XVIII  for  the  method 
of  constitutional  amendment.  Art.  XXI  for  the  legal  statement  of 
State  boundaries.  Advanced  classes  may  examine  the  very  extensive 
number  of  prohibitions  upon  the  Legislature,  and  perhaps  from  the 
nature  of  State  government  study  out  the  reason  why  the  language  of 
a  State  constitution  with  respect  to  legislation  is  necessary  prohibi- 
tory. The  State  government  having  been  studied,  regular  history 
work  may  be  resumed  with  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia as  a  State.  This  involves  the  subject  of  slavery  and  it  will  be 
well  to  study  this  subject  independently,  tracing  the  slave  system  from 
its  beginning  in  the  United  States.  Linked  with  the  issue  of  slavery 
in  national  politics,  was  the  whole  matter  of  the  enrollment  of  new 
States  during  the  early  period  of  the  l7nion.  One  must,  of  course, 
call  attention  to  the  composition  of  the  United  States  Senate,  in  order 
to  explain  the  policy  of  pairing  off  a  slave  with  a  free  State,  until 
with  California  the  "Southern  scale  kicked  the  beam." 

CDLONIAL     HISTORY. 

With  the  admission  of  California,  the  work  expands  to  the  broader 
subject  of  the  history  and  government  of  the  Nation.  The  history 
study  must  now  return  to  the  early  I^iiglish  settlements  and  tt ace  their 
growth  as  colonies.  The  towns  of  New  England  and  the  counties  of 
the  South  will  give  an  opportunity  to  perfect  the  ideas  of  local  govern- 

*llrvco.  American  Coimuoiuvcnlth. 
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tnent  f^ined  in  the  early  study.  The  main  idea  of  teaching  colonial 
history  should  be  to  show  how  foundations  were  laid  for  the  future 
States.  Efforts  at  union  become  instinct  when  the  movement  for  in- 
dependence is  reached  and  the  idea  and  the  power  of  acting  in  concert 
become  manifest.  The  great  struggle  with  the  French  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  interior  is  to  be  used  as  the  revelation  of  the  real  strength 
of  the  English  race  upon  the  continent.  The  study  of  the  fully  de- 
veloped governments  of  the  colonies  will  show  that  independence  alone 
was  needed  to  transform  them  into  States. 

Truly  national  history  begins  of  course  with  the  movement  for 
independence,  for  in  that  struggle  the  Nation  was  born.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  understand  the  principles  underlying  the  resistance 
to  English  taxation  and  law,  for  only  in  that  understanding  is  there 
gained  a  just  appreciation  of  this  greatest  and  most  successful  of  all 
revolutions.  The  work  of  the  patriots  was  by  no  means  over  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  Their  courage,  energy  and  devotion  had  been  tested 
in  the  war  and  had  won  the  victory.  Far  harder  to  meet  was  the  de- 
mand for  steady  self-command,  calm  reason  and  far-sighted  wisdom 
during  those  critical  years  of  threatening  disunion. 

If  time  allow,  a  careful  study  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
will  be  well  paid.  This  should  be  based  upon  the  articles  themselves, 
copies  being  easily  accessible  for  school  use  in  the  series  of  *'01d 
South  Leaflets,"  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &Co.,  Boston.  The  lead- 
ing idea  in  this  study  should  be  to  discover  wherein  this  preliminary 
constitution  failed  to  establish  any  genuine  government  and  to  create 
a  new  citizenship  as  the  foundation  of  national  greatness. 

The  formation  of  the  constitution  causes  the  work  to  turn  again 
from  history  to  the  study  of  the  Federal  government  as  laid  out  in 
Part  III  of  the  text-book.  Enough  of  the  history  of  the  Philadelphia 
convention  should  be  introduced  to  show  that  it  was  a  gathering  of 
extraordinary  men  ;  that  their  opinions  were  not  unanimous  ;  that 
differences  on  leading  principles  threathened  to  thwart  the  success  ; 
but  that  these  differences  were  settled  through  compromise. 

The  study  of  the  Federal  government  as  set  forth  in  the  text-book 
may  be  followed  with  a  careful  reading  of  the  constitution  as  a  whole, 
together  with  the  first  ten  amendments  which  belong  to  the  same  time. 
This  study  should  be  made  from  the  standpoint  of  the  makers,  rather 
than  from  that  of  present  interpretation.  The  significance  of  the 
great  compromise  in  methods  of  representation  and  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  representatives  will  there  be  discovered.     The  first  ten  amend- 
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ments  should  be  compared  with  the  Declaration  of  Rights  in  the* State 
Constitution. 

The  history  of  the  Nation  since  1789  will  naturally  follow  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Federal  government.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  his- 
tory work  where  clear  ideas  become  of  the  most  vital  worth  to  present 
citizens,  whether  minor  or  adult.  But  it  is  also  true  that  no  ordinary 
field  of  historical  study  is  more  difficult  of  real  comprehension.  We 
can  easily  say  that  our  laws  have  been  so  and  so.  but  why  we  have 
them  so  and  so,  hard  it  is  to  discover.  With  the  exception  of  the 
great  questions  of  the  extension  of  slavery  and  the  right  of  secession, 
there  has  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  grasp  such  clear 
principles  as  awaken  genuine  enthusiasm  and  create  parties  separated 
by  real  differences  of  policy.  However,  this  is  of  necessity  the  field 
in  which  the  schools  must  labor  and  the  future  is  full  of  promise. 

The  work  here  must  be  kept  to  a  high  aim.  If  allowed  to  fall  to 
chronological  summarizing  its  value  vanishes.  Subjects  must  alwa3*s 
be  studied,  never  administrations.  Naturally  these  subjects  will  be 
associated  with  the  great  leaders  who  tried  to  handle  them,  and  may, 
if  desired,  be  taken  up  from  lesson  to  lesson  in  somewhat  of  a  chro- 
nological order.  But  let  no  one  forget  that  this  is  the  history  of  a 
Nation  and  that  it  is  made,  not  by  officials  at  Washington,  but  by  pub- 
lic opinion  throughout  the  land. 

A  most  excellent  guide  for  the  whole  field  of  United  States  his- 
tory, enabling  the  teacher  to  make  ready  use  of  a  large  number  of 
books  suitable  for  pupils'  use,  may  be  found  in  Davidson's  * 'Reference 
History  of  the  United  States,"  published  l)y  Ginii  6c  Co.  V^iluable 
help  will  be  found  also  in  Sheldon  Barnes'  ''American  History,"  pub- 
lished by  I).  C.  Heath  6c  Co.  This  work  collects  extracts  from  a  va.st 
range  of  original  material,  much  of  which  can  be  used  to  illustrate 
any  narrative  that  teachers  are  followii.g.  The  questions  set  through- 
out the  work  are  of  the  most  valuable  sort,  showing  ideas  and  conclu- 
sions that  pupils  ought  to  draw  from  historical  study.  The  topics  dis- 
cussed in  tlie  United  States  history  in  the  State  series  have  been 
grouped  and  arranged  for  class  study  by  Chas.  Iv  Hutton,  of  the  Los 
Aiigeies  State  Xormil  s:ho)!,  in  a  lictle  bjok  published  by  C.  A. 
Wright  &  Co.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  It  may  be  found  very  useful  as  an 
outline  for  review. 

The  college  phrase  "not  in  it"  is  not  new,  as  many  would  suppose 
but  it  was  used  by  Euripides  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  in  his 
Meleager,  when  he  says:  "Cowards  do  not  count  in  battle,  they  are 
there,  but  not  in  it." — Jix. 
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That  Troublesome  Problem. 


In  the  Journal  for  June  we  reprinted  without  critical  examina- 
tion the  solution  of  a  problem,  which  has  received  some  attention 
since  from  our  mathematical  experts.  Principal  Cornell,  of  the  Bo- 
linas  school,  a  specialist  in  this  line,  sends  the  following: 

Editor  Journal; 

Dear  Sir  : — **A  Troublesome  Problem  Solved,"  on  page  250  of  the  Journai. 
for  June,  1892,  should  be  "A  Troublesome  Problem  not  Solved."  Now,  this  is  the 
problem  and  solution  : 

What  annual  payment  at  the  close  of  each  year  is  equivalent  to  |3,coo  (</  7 
per  cent,  annually  compound  interest  for  5  years? 

Let  X      the  payment.     Then 

.rC.oj)*      .r{r.o7)=*      ^(1.07)'^    -  (i.o7)'.r  -  a'(i.o7)«       3000(1.07)^ 
.r{i.o7*       1.07'      J.07-       1.07       I)        3000  •<  1.07^ 

-^ooo  ^  I.07"'       .07  '-'.  -^Goo  >'  1.07^       210  X  r. 40255 

^    1.07       I    ' 

Yours  respectfully, 

S.  Corn  ELI,. 

Prof.  Aydelotte,  an  authority  on  commercial  arithmetic,  was  re- 
quested to  examine  the  problem,  and  he  submitted  the  following  in- 
teresting discussion: 

Editor  Journal: 

The  solution  of  the  "Troublesome  Problem,"  page  250  of  the  June  number 
of  the  Journal  is  at  fault  because  it  is  not  extended  far  enough,  though  the 
method  is  correct,  being  the  one  based  upon  the  principle  of  present  worth.  The 
solution  given  stops  with  four  annual  payments  and,  for  such  a  problem,  is  correct. 

I  submit  the  following  discussion  of  the  problem : 

A  bought  a  piece  of  land  for  |3,ooo,  agreeing  to  pay  7  per  cent,  interest  and 
to  pay  principal  and  interest  in  five  equal  annual  installments;  how  much  was 
the  annual  payment? 

Solution  by  the  method  of  present  worth  : 

The  compound  amount  of  Ji  for  i  to  5  years,  respectively,  i*  -^1.07,  ^11.1449, 
51.225043,  $1.310796,  #1.40255172  :  #1  of  each  of  the  annual  payments  gives  correK- 
pouding  present  worths  (dividing  1 1  by  each  of  the  above  compound  amounts) 
of  .934579.  >»73439.  .^^16298,  .762895,  .713011,  respectively  ;  the  sum  of  these  pres- 
ent worths  =  )r4. 100222  =  the  present  value  of  #1  of  each  of  the  annual  payments. 
Now  the  present  value  or  cost  of  the  land  is  $3,000  ;  each  annual  payment  must, 
then,  be  as  many  dollars  as  $3,000  contains  4.100222       ^'731.67. 

Another  solution  based  upon  the  method  of  compound  amounts  : 

$1  of  the  first  annual  payment,  running  to  the  end  of  the  term  (4  years), 
would  give,  by  compound  interest  at  7  per  cent.,  1*1.310796 ;  |i  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing annual  payments  would  give  §51.225043,  ^1.1449,  $1.07,  and  $1,  respectively. 
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The  sum  of  these  amounts  =  15.750739  =  the  compound  amount  of  $1  of  each 
payment  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Now  the  debt  realizes  compound  interest  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  Theconipound  amount  of  $3,000  for  5  years  at  7  per  cent  =14,207.65. 
Bach  annual  payment  will  be  as  many  dollars  as  $4,207.65  contains  $5.750739  = 

1731-67. 

The  problem  generalized  and  a  rule  formulated  : 

Let  P  =  the  payment.  Then  $3000  X  (1.07)  —  P  =  amount  due  at  the  end  of 

the  first  year  and  after  the  first  payment;  3000  V  (1.07)'  -  P(i.o7j  -  P  ^  amount 

due  after  the  second  annual  payment ;  3000  "^  (1.07)*  -  P(i.o7)*  —  P(i.o7)  —  P  = 

amount  due  after  the  tliird  payment ;  3000  X  (1.07)*  -  P(i.o7)*  -  P(i.o7)*  —  P(ix)7) 

—  P  ^  amount  due  after  the  fourth  payment ;  3000  \  (1.07)*  —  P(i.o7)*  —  P(i.o7)* 

-  P(i.o7)*  —  P(i.o7)  -  P  ^  amount  due  after  the  last  payment ;  as  the  debt  is 
liquidated  we  have  the  equation, 

1.  3000  <  (1.07)*  -  P(i.o7)*  -  P(i.o7)»  -  P(i.o7)*  -  P(i.o7)  -  P  --  o ; 

2.  P(i.o7)*      P(i.07)'  -  P(i.o7)^  -  P(i.o7)  '  P  ="  3000  X  (1.07)5 ; 

3000  >  (1.07)* 

^-    ^  "  {i.ojy  -■-  (1.07)='  -r  (uojY  '-  (1.07)  -  r 

(1.07)*  ~"i 

This  denominator  is  a  geometrical  series  whose  sum  is  — —— ;  supplying 

.07 

and  reducing,  we  have 

3000  ^  .07  >  (1.07)^ 
"*•     ^  ""  (i.o7)»  -  I 

Tiiis  expression  may  be  further  reduced,  but  in  its  present  form  gives  about 
as  simple  a  rule  as  can  be  formulated. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  interest  on  the  principal  for  one  year  by  the  compound 
amount  of  one  dollar  for  the  given  time,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  compound 
interest  on  one  dollar  for  the  given  time. 

J.  H.  Aydelotte, 
Aydelotte's  Business  College,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Correspondence. 


A  teacher  of  a  country  school  in  Nevada  county  writes: 

I  thank  you  for  the  information  given  me  in  teaching  Physics,  and  am  en- 
couraged to  write  again.  This  time  I  desire  some  suggestions  in  the  matter  of 
reading  to  my  pupils.  I  have  made  it  a  practice  to  read  aloud  to  the  entire  school 
from  some  interesting  l)ook  for  fifteen  minutes  twice  a  week.  Last  spring  I  read 
"Black  Beauty"  to  them.  Some  time  ago  several  of  the  boys  approached  me 
with  the  request  that  I  read  to  them  from  another  *'boss"  book.  .  They  evidently 
enjoyed  the  last  one.     Will  you  name  some  others  that  I  should  read  ? 

.-:/;/5. — The  Seven  Little  Sisters,  Hawthorne's  Great  Stone  Face, 
Hale's  Man  Without  a  Country,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  CoflSn's  Boys 
of  '76,  Boys  of  '63,  and  Building  of  a  Nation. 

EVIDENT    APPRECIATION. 

A  correspondent,  for  many  years  a  leading  principal  in  a  city  near 
San  Francisco,  now  a  successful  fruit  grower  in  a  northern  county,  writes: 
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I  I  have  been  inlereated  in  tlie   ilisciisaion  of  s 

wliicU  was,  as  you  may  perhaps  remember,  tliHt  w 
babies  strong  meat  and  to  sluflf  Uiem  with  all  the  ' 
tfated  from  the  time  that  Noah  built  tbe   arjc   daw 


Wi 


;  of  my  old  hobbie-i,  one  ot 
*ere  compelled  to  feed  the 
nces  thiit  have  beeD  promol  * 
o   our   time  of  twenty  knot 

Mr.  Perham  (in  the  August  Jol'RNai.)  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he 
Mvs  "All  the  Grammar  the  child  can  protitably  assimilate  up  to  the  lime  of  eu- 
trring  the  nintli  year  can  be  given  in  conueclion  with  the  repttHluclion  wotk  in 
science  and  the  study  of  composition  and  literature.  The  absurd  system  of  dia* 
jamming  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the  educational  gairet." 

Gooil  for  himl  Civehim  my  cougra^ulatious  !  Tell  him  to  keep  hnmmer- 
itiK  away  and  may  God  bless  bis  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  children. 

I  have  been  out  of  the  school-room  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  learned 
much  of  the  practical  side  of  education  ■which  I  should  not  have  learned  had  I 
remained  in  school  work,  and  I  sometimes  feel  that  could  I  again  enter  the 
school-room  I  could  be  of  much  benefit  to  those  whom  I  migllt  be  privileged  lo 
teach.     I  tell  you  there  is  too  umch  fossilized  brain  amoug  the  teachers. 


Twilight  in  Livermore  Vaitey. 

The  sun  has  set,  and  evening  skies 
Begin  like  rosebuds  to  unfold. 

While  on  the  distant  mountain  height 
Still  linger  faint,  stray  gleams  of  gold, 

Like  kisses  pressed  by  angel  lips 

Or  touches  of  God's  linger  lips. 

Like  wreaths  of  purple  violets 
The  hills  around  tbe  valley  lie, 

And  Mount  Diablo's  lofty  peak 
Towers  high  into  the  twilight  sky— 

Gaardin}(  a  laud  of  dusk  and  dreams. 

L'p  through  the  western  mountain  pass. 

Night  breezes  wander  from  the  bay 
And  whisper  tender  -dreamland  tales 

FroDi  sandy  beaches  far  away, 
Where  flying  foam  a.nA  beaming  star 
Clasp  hands  across  the  harbor  bar. 

Hcsper  unveils  her  lovely  face. 

I  hear  a  st^ir-volce  downward  fall 
From  some  dim  distant  lattice  height 

Above  the  far  cerulean  wall — 
"Peace,  peace,"  it  caUit jyiid.j»MJb^ 
Beneath  tlie  uiKht's  a'm 
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SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  AND 

TRUSTEES. 


An  Earnest  Letter. 


Editor  Pacific  Educational  Journal: 

I  read  in  your  estimable  Journal  that  some  county  in  this  state  had  refused 
to  grant  a  teacher  a  certificate  on  her  California  Life  Diploma. 

If  it  is  optional  with  the  County  Board  of  Education  to  grant  or  not  to  grant 
certificates  on  Educational  and  Life  Diplomas  to  teachers ;  if  the  recommenda- 
tion from  the  State  Board  of  Education,  which  every  diploma  bears,  has  no  weight 
whatever  in  the  opinion  of  County  Boards,  what  is  the  nee<l,  then,  of  teachers  ap- 
plying for  a  diploma  which  is  no  mark  of  proficiency  in  their  profession  and  prac- 
tically no  credential?  What  is  the  use  for  teachers  to  improve  themselves  profes- 
sionally, if  merits  in  their  line  of  business  are  not  to  be  recognizecl  ? 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  teacher  to  excel  in  school  work,  but  a  teacher 
is  only  human,  and  if  his  labors  arc  not  appreciated,  what  has  he  to  work  for?  In 
any  other  profession  a  diploma  granted  to  an  applicant  is  both  a  testimonial  and 
a  credential  that  render  the  person  eligible  to  practice  in  tue  profession  for  which 
the  diploma  was  given. 

No])ody  will  deny  a  doctor  the  right  of  practicing  medicine  wherever  he 
may  locate,  if  he  holds  a  diploma,  and  it  is  the  same  with  a  lawyer  •r  a  clergyman 
or  any  other  professional  person,  but  a  teacher. 

Is  the  education  which  we  receive  in  our  public  schools  and  oilier  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  State  so  defective?  Are  the  members  of  our  County 
Boards  of  Education  so  incompetent  that  the  recommendations  and  certificates 
which  they  grant  are  of  no  value  ? 

A  child  commences  going  to  school  at  the  age  of  six,  generally  graduates 
about  eighteen,  and  if  he  intends  to  become  a  teacher  qualifies  between  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  twenty,  that  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  schooling ;  yet  if  he 
attempts  to  get  a  school  in  some  other  county,  his  certificate  will  not  be  recog- 
nized. 

And  now  we  see  that  even  after  a  teacher  has  spent  ten  of  his  best  years  in 

the  school-room,  where  he  must,  as  a  natural  consequence,  have  improved,  if  not 
from  careful  study,  at  least  from  observation  and  experience,  the  paper  or  docu- 
ment given  him  as  a  proof  of  his  eligibility  to  teach  school,  is  not  recognized 
under  the  excuse  that  it  is  against  the  rules  of  tlieir  Board  of  Education.  Why 
does  a  County  l^oard  of  Education  make  rules  that  are  in  conflict  with  the  order 
of  established  things  and  with  common  sense  ? 

Mr.  Ivlitor,  I  hope  that  we  teachers  in  general  atid  the  holders  of  diplomas 
\\\  particular  shall  hear  something  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of  diploma^  by  the 
County  Hoards,  although  I  am  teaching  in  a  very  liberal  county  and  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain.  But  what  has  happenc<l  to  others  may  happen  to  me  after  leav- 
ing this  county,  and  I  think  that  we  teachers  ought  to  stand  by  one  another. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Matilda  Hauss, 

Teacher  of  the  Palmer  Dist.  School,  Kern  Co.,  Cal. 
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^V  The  Southwest  Summer  TTainlng  School. 

T  This  scliooi  held  its  second  session  in  the  beantifnl  public  School 
building  on  Coronado  Beach,  July  25th  to  August  12th  incltisive. 
The  enterprise  is  unique,  being  the  ouly  school  of  its  character  or- 
ganized in  this  State  by  a  County  Beard  of  Edncatioc.  It  is  ahiost 
commendable  undertaking  when  the  comparative  isolation  and  ana 
of  San  Diego  county  is  considered. 

Connected  with  Los  Angeles,  130  miles  distant,  by  a  single'line 
of  railroad;  extending  east  to  the  Colorado  River  i-;©  mitesi  with 
great  mountains  inclosing  fertile  little  valleys;  with  wide  stretches  of 
hot  and  arid  plains,  its  teachers  need  to  meet  for  the  renewed  activity 
and  broadened  outlook  such  meeting  and  conference  give.  The  dis- 
position for  such  meetings  will  never  be  lacking  among  a  people 
whose  blood  is  quickened  by  the  breew  along  seventy-five  miles  of 
ocean  frontage,  wliose  imagination  is  kindled  by  the  charms  of  the 
bay  from  whose  crescent  shores  their  chief  city  looks  out  upon  the 
placid  harbor,  peopled  slopes,  Viold  headland,  distant  islands  and  hori- 
zon-hound sea,  forming  a  scene  that  is  iLself  an  inspiring  poem. 

Between  the  sea  and  the  bay  upon  Corouado  beach,  in  a  school 
building,  which  with  its  Irellised  porches  and  wealth  of  vine  and 
flower  looks  like  a  cottage,  the  teachers  met. 

The  editor  of  the  JniTMNAi,  was  Director.  The  corps  of  in- 
structors consisted  of  Prof.  Moses,  of  Berkeley,  who  gave  an  enjoya- 
ble talk  each  day  for  thirteen  days  on  "Economics,"  touching  such 
subjects  as  "Values,  Money,  the  Relations  of  Labor  and  Capital,  etc. 
Prof.  Anderson  of  .Stanford,  who  gave  nine  stimulating  talks  on"  Lit- 
erature:" Charles  Hutton  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal,  who  gave  in- 
struction in  Bookkeeping.  Arithmetic  and  .•Mgebra;  Dr.  Plumnier 
of  Santa  .^na,  on  Arithmetic  and  Physiology;  Mis.^  Montieth,  daily 
instruction  in  Drawing  and  Modeling.  Dr.  McDaniel.  of  the  San 
Diego  City  Board  spoke  on  School  Ornamentation;  Mrs,  J.  Powell  Rice, 
on  Music;  Mrs.  Nellis  on  Physical  Culture;  Superintendent  Wagner  on 
Literature;  Assistant  Superintendent  Mrs.  L.  G.  Riddell  on  Tact;  the 
Director  gave  a  series  of  talks  on  School  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment. 

Two  evening  lectures  given  in  the  Unitarian  Chnrch,  San  Diego, 
one  by  Professor  Moses  on  "Economics  and  the  Duties  of  the  Hour," 
the  other  by  Professor  Anderson  on  "The  Poetry  of  Victor  Hugo" 
were  appreciated  bv  large  audiences.      Many  visitors  crossed  the  ferry 
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to  atteud  the  daily  sessions.  Teachers  and  instructors  had  free  access 
to  the  well-equipped  museum  at  the  Coronado  Hotel.  Special  ar- 
rangemepts  were  made  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  bathing  tanks. 

The  reception  given  to  the  teachers  and  their  friends  at  Coronado 
Hotel,  was  a  delightful  affair.  Superintendent  De  Burn  and  wife  en- 
tertamed  the  instructors  and  their  wives  in  a  dav's  picnic  at  the  beach 
of  La^  Jolla.  Evening  entertainments  were  also  provided  at  the  homes 
of  Mrs.  Rice,  Mrs.  Winterbum  and  Dr.  McDaniell.  Every  effort  was 
made,  by  the  management  that  the  school  should  be  successful. 

On  the  closing  day  the  Director  presented  the  subject  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Educational  Exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.  "By  the  special  re- 
quest  of  Superintendent  De  Burn  the  Principals  of  the  San  Diego 
schools  were  present  to  hear  the  address. 

The  poet  in  the  Overland  voices  the  feelings  of  the  instructors 
when  he  .says  : 

Fair  Coronado,  crown  of  all 

The  beauteous  spots  men's  souls  desire. 
With  gifts  of  cloudless  days  from  heaven, 

And  warmed  by  summer's  lasting  fire. 

Thy  dawns,  thy  sunsets,  many-hued, 
'  ■■  '  Done  by  an  artist's  godlike  hand. 

Throw  gleams  of  opalescent  hues 

Across  Ihy  shining  foam-flecked  sand. 

The  thunderous  surf  thv  lullahv. 

And  reveille  when  night  is  o'er. 
For  lasting  beauty's  resting  place. 

Fair  Coronado  bv  the  shore. 

;    The  following  teachers  were  regularly  enrolled  : 
Helen  L.  Harwood,  Mrs.  Anna  McKay,  Nellie  E.  Merry,   Edith 
O'Farrell,  Clara  Wolf,  Antoinette  Watkins,  Anna  Harrison,   Mary  J. 
Gale,  Emma  E.  Meyer,  Frances  Newham,  Isabel   Lisco,  Lucy  Clark, 
Jessie  F.  Ray,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Chuuing,  George  B.   MacGillivray,  A.    B. 
MacGillivray,  Clara  L.  Gray,  Theodora  Bridseye,  A.  C.  Kinyon,  Althea 
Covey,  Margaret  D.  Kelton,  J.  Anabel,  Read  KHza  S.  Horton,  Ida  M. 
Lowe,   M.  \V.  Ellis,  Gertrude  Whiteman,   ^L  \V.  McKinney,   Clara 
Keye.s,  Mrs.   F.  C.   Ingersoll,  Lita  Kidwell,   Susie  Crenshaw,  Emma 
Field.  A.T.  Covcl,  Fannie  P.  Starbird,  Nellie  M.  White,  Annie  Keiller, 
Agnes  Heiishilwood.  Charlotte  Neale,  Marion  M.  Elliott,  A.  P.  Sn0W| 
Martha    K.   Leathers,   Miss   Maris,   limily  Gill,    May  S.  Cary, 
Woodward,  Mary  C.  Walters,  Juliet  P.  Rice,  Mrs.  Peck,  BeUc 
Anna  R.   Brewster. 
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List  of  Accredited  Schools,  1891-92. 


1.     Alameda  High  School CI.,    Lit.,    L.  P.  S.,   Sc. 

J.     Belmont  School. CI.,   Lit,.   L.  P.  S.,   Sc, 

3.  Berkeley  High  School C!.,   Lit-,    L.  P.  S„    Sc. 

4.  Cogswell  Mission  High  School,  San  Francisco 'L.  P.  S.,  'Sc. 

5.  Fresno  High  School Lit-,    L-  P-  S.,   Sc. 

6.  Hopkins  Academy,  Oakland CI.,   Lit..   L.  P.  S.,   Sc, 

7.  Los  Augeles  Higb  School CI.,    Lit.,    L,  P.  S,.   Sc. 

3.     Marysville  High  School 'Lit.,  'L.  P.  S.,  'Sc. 

9.     N'utional  City  High  School 'L.  P.  S.,  'Sc. 

10.  Nevada  City  High  School Lit.,   L,  P.  S.,   Sc. 

u.     Oakland  High  School CL.   Lit..    L.  P.  S.,   Sc. 

12.  Oak  Mound  School,  Napa 'Lit.,  »L.  P.  S.,  'Sc. 

13.  PaBadeua  High  School "Lit.,  »L.  P.  S.,  'Sc. 

14.  PeUluma  High  School Lit.,    L.  P.  S.,   Sc, 

15.  Riverside  High  School CL,  Lit.,  L.  P.  S.,  Sc. 

16.  Sacramento  High  School CL,   Lit,   L.  P.  S.,   Sc. 

17.  Salinas  High  School 'Lit..  'L.  P.  S.,  "Sc". 

18.  San  beruardino  .'Vcademj _Lit.,    L-  P-  S 

19.  Sail  Diego  High  School Lit..   L.  P.  S.,    Sc. 

ao.     San  Francisco  Boys' High  School CI.,   Lit.,    L,  P.  S.,   Sc. 

11.  San  Francisco  Girls' High  School CI,,   Lit.,  L.  P.  S.,  Sc 

33.     San  Jos^  High  School _Lit,,   L.  P.  S,,   Sc. 

3i.     San  Rafael  High  School 'Ut.  'L.  P.  S.,  'Sc. 

14,     Saota  Barbara  Collegiate  School "CI.," Lit, "L,  P.  S.,"Sc, 

25.     Santa  Srn?.  High  School     i*Lit,"L.  P.  S.,'*Tc. 

a6.     St  Matthew's  School,  San  Mateo 'Lit.,  'L.  P.  S.,  'Sc 

37.     Stockton  High  School CI.,   Lit.,   L.  P.  S,.   Sc. 

j8.     Trinity  School,  San  Francisco "Ltt,"L.  P.  S 

19.     Vallejo  High  School "L.  P.  S.,"Sc. 

30.  Ventura  Union  High  School _"Lit,"L.  P.  S.,"'Sc. 

31.  MiatHonville  High  School I'L.  P.  S.,"Sc. 

iRicepling  Subject  it.  loSxcepUHK  SubjecU  }.  lo. 

lEEceptlTiK  Sul;d«1s  11.14  "lixccptliigSul^cclts,  Is,  ij. 

'Eicept<Dj(  Subjett  6.  OltKceptlajc  Subject  j, 

•Kicepilng  SubjecU  i,  14.  ^  "ExreptiDESubjcct  j.  4.  7. 

tBxceptlngSnbjeclBi,  11, 14.  '•Uxcepiing Subject) 3,  4. 

•Ksceptlog  Subjects  7, 14.  ''Extepting  Subject  r- 

TBictptinKSubjccIs),  6.  7.  '"Hiceptiug  SubjecU  1.6,  14, 

BBKCepliiig  Subjects  3,  6.  ''EicepIiDg  Su tweets  7,  11, 

tHiceptiug  Subjects  6,  7.  '^icepliiig  Subject  11. 

'■Excepting  Subject*  6,  11.  It, 
xctpltmii*ee  Slilc  Cniversily  nuUettn. 

mmittee  ou  Exhibit  hopes  for  a  prompt  and  cordial 
ncular  No.   i. 


^  11  a 
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Golden  Gate  School  House. 


On  the  opposite  page  is  shown  the  elevation  of  a  handsome  new 
school  building  which  is  now  being  erected  at  Golden  Gate,  Alameda 
county.  The  building  when  completed  will  cost  about  $15,000,  and 
bonds  for  this  amount  were  voted  some  months  ago. 

The  basement,  nine  feet  clear,  has  a  flooring  of  bituminous  rock, 
will  be  w^ell  lighted,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  pla3'-ground  when 
desirable. 

A  handsome  entrance  from  the  front,  and  separate  entrances  for 
boys  and  girls  at  the  rear,  lead  to  the  first  floor,  where  there  will  be 
four  large  class  rooms,  2<Sx32  feet,  with  a  hat  and  cloak  room  for 
each.  Also  a  teacher's  room  and  a  janitor's  closet.  On  the  second 
floor  there  will  be  four  class  rooms  28x32  feet,  with  hat  and  cloak 
rooms,  the  Principal's  room  and  the  Library.  Three  of  the  rooms  on 
this  floor  will  have  sliding  doors  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  thrown 
into  one  for  use  as  an  assemblv  hall.  The  roof  will  be  of  tin.  Drink" 
ing  fountains  will  i)e  placed  in  each  of  the  wide  halls. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  of  the  school,  so  important  for  the 
health  of  the  scholars,  will  be  given  especial  attention.  The  hot  wa- 
ter system  of  heating,  which  is  becoming  so  popular  in  school  houses 
will  be  used,  and  the  ventilation  will  be  done  by  means  of  an  as- 
pirating shaft  with  branches  leading  from  each  class  room.  The 
Trustees  of  the  district  are  G.  W.  Hunt,  G.  A.  Burns  and  J.  H. 
Rourke.  Xo  fault  can  ])e  found  with  their  .selection  of  plans,  and  the 
new  school  building  with  its  handsome  exterior  and  abundant  room 
inside  will  be  a  credit  to  the  district  which  they  repre.sent.  The  ar- 
chitects are  Herbert  L.  Smith  and  Albert  L.  Farr,  1069  Broadway, 
Oakland. 

\'iewing  the  pleasing  effects  which  the  architects  have  produced 
in  this  structure,  it  seems  a  mistake  that  Berkeley  does  not  follow  the 
example  of  Golden  Gate  and  expend  a  little  more  mone\'  on  the  new 
school  buildings  now  being  erected  in  that  growing  place.  Attrac- 
tive school  houses  are  taking  the  place  of  old  and  cheap-looking 
buildings  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and  Berkeley,  the  seat  of  our 
highest  educational  institutions,  should  not  be  lacking  in  such  an 
important  matter. 


The  Committe  nrompt    and   cordial 

response  to  their  Circt 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


SAN  JOSE. 

The  Normal  School  opened  August  29th,  examinations  for  en- 
trance having  been  conducted  the  Friday  and  Saturday  previous.  Ex- 
tensive repairs  and  improvements  were  made  during  the  summer  va- 
cation, an  appropriation  of  $4,000  having  been  made  for  that  pur- 
pose.    The  San  Jose  Mercury  says : 

The  room  adjoining  the  Faculty  room  has  been  furnished  as  the  Principalis 
private  office.  All  of  the  training  rooms  on  the  first  floor  have  been  remodeled 
and  furnished  as  departments  for  Normal  work.  Those  on  the  southwest  side 
have  been  thrown  into  one  large  room  for  the  Library,  and  the  others  across  the 
hall  are  now  used  as  a  museum. 

The  old  museum  room  on  the  third  floor  will  be  given  exclusively  to  the 
Literary  societies.  The  Preceptress  has  an  office  opposite  the  Faculty  room  open- 
ing into  the  parlors. 

In  the  basement  of  the  main  building  the  old  training  rooms  will  be  used  as 
cloak  and  hat  rooms,  and  each  class  will  have  a  separate  room  and  be  provided 
with  a  key.  The  only  wqrk  that  will  be  done  in  the  basement  of  the  building 
will  be  in  the  manual  training  department.  The  Zoology  and  Microscopy  class 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  have  been  greatly  improved  by  putting  in  new  sinks, 
increasing  the  supply  of  water  and  supplying  them  with  new  tables.  On  the 
whole,  the  appearance  of  the  building  inside  has  been^greatly  improved,  as  all  of 
the  walls  have  been  calsomined  and  the  blackboards  have  all  been  covered  with 
slating. 

The  contract  for  the  annex  for  the  training  school  specified  that  the  build- 
ing should  be  completed  by  June  20th,  but  as  yet  it  is  not  ready  for*  use.  Princi- 
pal Childs  will  have  the  appliances  moved  into  the  building  to-day,  August  29th, 
and  all  work  that  is  not  completed  by  the  opening  of  the  school  must  be  done 
before  and  after  school  hours. 

The  new  building  contains  twenty-five  coninuxlious  training-rooms,  besides 
two  large  a.ssenibly  rooms,  sufficient  for  seating  150  students  each.  This  depart- 
ment will  be  under  the  supers'ision  of  Miss  Margaret  E.  Shallenberger  and  two 
assistants,  but  members  of  the  Senior  class  will  liavc  several  of  the  classes.  One 
of  the  large  assembly  rooms  of  the  building  will  In?  provided  with  new  seats,  and 
the  other  with  the  seats  taken  from  the  old  training  department.  A  department 
for  the  study  of  chemistry  by  the  little  ones  has  also  been  established. 

"There  has  been  some  question  as  to  whether  children  of  S  or  10  years  of 
age  should  study  Chemistry  and  Physics,"  said  Professor  Childs,  "but  we  believe 
they  should  be  inlcrcstccl  in  those  things  as  early  in  life  as  possible.*' 

The  building  will  be  heated  by  steam  and  circulation  will  be  forced  by  a 
forced  (Ira It.  The  building  is  ^yell  ventilated,  and  every  room  hasanumberof 
large  windows,  so  that  there  will  i»e  an  abundance  of  light. 

When  a^ked  if  the  new  training  dej)artnient  wonl<l  materially  increase  ex* 
})enses  Professor  Childs  said  :     '"No;  we  charge  a  tuition  of  %2  a  month,  and  CnMB 
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the  nunibet  of  applications  received  I  shoiiW  judge  that  we  will  bnve  this  depart- 
ment nearly  full.  \Vc  expect  about  900  stmlepts  in  [lie  Normal  this^eur,  inclod- 
ing  all  departments.  II  is  a  fact  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  largest  training 
schools  ill  the  United  States,  and  it  is  virtually  the  only  one  that  stands  detached 
from  the  main  institution.  The  only  connection  it  has  with  the  Normal  )s  that 
Normal  students  of  the  Senior  Class  teach  some  of  the  children." 
The  kindergarten  will  not  be  opened  until  January. 

The  Trustees  elected  Miss  Aliie  Felker  to  takt  charge  of  the 
Kindergarten  Department.  Miss  Felker  is  a  graduate  of  the  San 
Jose  Normal.  Taught  in  Pasadena.  Graduated  at  the  Hailman 
Kindergarten  School,  I,a  Porte.  Indiana,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
World's  Fair  Kindergarten  Committee  of  that  State. 

1.0s    .\NGELEa. 

Principal  Ira  More  has  indicated  his  intention  to  retire  from  Nor- 
mal School  work  at  the  close  of  the  current  year, 

CHICO. 

The  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  is  Miss  L.  Earle;  Vice- 
President,  Benjamin  Hudspeth;  Secretary,  Miss  D.  Hendricks. 

Miss  Hattie  N.  Morris,  of  the  Oswego.  N.  Y. ,  Normal  School, 
and  recently  Principal  of  a  large  school  in  Brooklyn,  will  succeed  MisB 
Rice  as  Preceptress.  Miss  Rice  returns  to  New  York  and  will  prob- 
ably engage  in  school  work  there.  Her  bright  face  and  active,  earn- 
est mauner  will  be  missed  at  Chico. 


State  University. 

ANOf.NCKMENT    OF    COURSES    JN    I 


D.,   AssodaU   Pro/fs. 
Teaching. 


It  i.t  the  purpose  of  the  work  in  the  Science  »nd  Art  of  Teaching  to  afford 
such  instruction  in  the  principles  and  llie  hislor>' of  eilncatiou  as  is  ileeirable  aa 
an  element  in  a  truly  liberiil  culture;  and  to  provide  a  course  of  professional 
prepnrBtion  for  University  itudenls  who  cspect  to  leach.  The  courses  olTercd  arc 
alt  elective,  and  arc  reserved,  «-ilh  one  exc«ptiuu,  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  of 
College  residence.  By  a  regulntion  of  the  Aradetnic  Senate,  graduates  or  the 
State  Normal  Schools  of  CaIi(oniiA  will  Tie  admi^te^  wltliQiit  esaminutii.ri  jw 
Special  Students  in  the   Tniversiiy.     The  lliird  vcar   cnurw^  in   Ihe 

Science  and  \i\  of  Teaching  will  be  open    10 
•uccessful  completion  of  <be  full   i-ourse  o|  ^^^fnartruvnl, 

a  ccrtiUcatc  of  that  fact  nill  In-  ^rivcu  bv 
tiRcale  will  be  rci[uired  lo  rln  ;■  tcrl"' 
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that  of  Pedagogics.     These   requirements  will  be  announced   as  soon  as  they  are 
definitely  formulated. 

t^or  the  current  academic  year  the  following  courses  are  offered: 

-I. — Tim  Art  of  Tkaching.  Lectures  and  text-book  work  on  educatiotial 
practice.     Four  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term. 

Elective,  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Graduates  of  State  Normal 
Schools  are  not  required  to  take  this  course  as  part  of  their  work  for  the  special 
certificate. 

II. ^-School  Supervi.sion.  Text-book  work,  supplemented  by  lectures,  on 
the  organization,  grading  and  management  of  schools,  school  statistics,  and  kin- 
dred tbpics.     Two  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term. 

Hlecfive,  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

HI.— Thic  IIistorv  of  Hdic^tiox:  K.xrijkr  Periods.  Tcxt-lxnik work 
and  readings,  supplemented  by  lectures,  embracing  the  history  to  the  time  o^ 
Rousseau.     Xbrce  times  a  week  during  the  first  term. 

IV.— Thk  History  t)F  Education:  Thk  Latest  Period.  Mainly  text- 
book work  and  readings,  embracing  the  history  from  the  time  of  Rousseau  to  the 
])resent  day.     Three  times  a  week  during  the  second  term. 

.CoursejiinL  and  IV.  are  Elective.  Junior  and  Senior  veans.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary  that. Course  IV.  be  pnceded  by  Course  HI. 

.  y.T-'f  HF  Tjieorv  of  ICdi'caTIon.  Lectures  on  the  petlagogics  of  Pesta- 
l(»/./i,  Herbart  an<I  Froebel.  with  critical  notes  and  explanation  of  the  bearing  of 
more  fec^eiit  theories.  The  immediate  significance  of  the  various  theories  for 
Aniertc-in.  petlagogics  and  for  the  ])ractical  work  of  schools  will  receive  special 
consideration.     Eour  times  a  week  rluring  the  first  term. 

IClective,  Senior  year. 

VI.  -Thic  Ork.in  a.nd  Dj-.vei.of.mknt  or  School  Systems.  Studies  in 
the  historical  conditions  under  which  the  leading  school  systems  have  develoj)ed 
Once  a  week  tluriiig  the  .second  term. 

V^II  Si:min\ky  for  the  com})arative  study  of  scho<.»ls  and  school  .systems. 
Two  hours  .1  week  during  the  second  term. 

Courses  \'I.  and  VII,  are  elective,  Senior  vear. 


DKPAKTMICNT  OF  PHILOSOI'IIV.- -SrHCIAI.  ANNOUNCEMENT 

TO  TEACHERS. 


The  attention  of  teachers,  whether  actual  or  prospective,  is  par- 
ticularly called  to  the  .subjoined  Course  to  be  given  in  this  Department, 
beginning  with  the  ctirrent  year: 

CouKSJ-:  \'II.  Ti:achJ':rs'  Coik^k.  The  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion. Discu.ssion  of  the  principles  underlying  all  education,  and  of 
their  main  conseciuences  in  determining  the  materials  and   methods  of 
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sound  teaching.  Saturdays  throughout  the  year,  at  an  hour  to  meet 
the  convetiience  of  students  engaged  in  teaching.  Professor  Howison, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Stratton. 

Open  to  teachers,  and  to  students  preparing  to  teach,  who  are  ap- 
proved after  conference  with  the  head  of  the  Department. 

The  above  Course  is  oifered  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  work  of  the 
new  department  of  Pedagogics,  which  is  to  be  opened  immediately, 
under  the  charge  of  Professor  Brown,  the  circular  for  which  accom- 
panies this.  It  is  hoped  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  students  en- 
tering the  department  of  Pedagogics  will  take  the  Course  announced 
above,  as  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  their  profession. 

The  first  lecture  in  the  Course  will  be  given  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber loth. 

Graduates  of  Normal  schools  will  be  admitted  as  si)ecial  students 
in  the  University,  and  as  students  in  the  above  Course,  without  ex- 
amination. 

Principals  of  schools  and  other  school  oflScers  to  whom  the  pres- 
ent circular  is  sent,  are  reqtiested  to  give  it  the  largest  practicable  cir- 
culation among  teachers  and  persons  intending  to  become  such. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  Course,  address  the  under- 
signed. 

G.  H.  Howison, 

M///s  Professor  of  Philosofyhy. 
ik'rkeley.  Aug.   22,  1892. 


Stanford  University  Notes. 


Mr.  Watson  Nicholson,  who  graduated  from  tlie  department  of  Ed- 
ucation in  June,  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  schools  at  Santa 
Paula;  Miss  Louise  Peters,  of  the  same  department  is  to  teach  at 
Pasadena,  and  Miss  Flora  Hartley  at  Anaheim;  Mr.  A.  B,  Thompson, 
one  of  the  graduate  students  the  past  year,  is  to  teach  in  Hoitt's  Oak 
Grove  School,  and  Mr.  Jenness,  a  graduate  of  the  English  depart- 
ment is  to  be  one  of  the  Instructors  in  the  Hopkins  Academy  at  Oak- 
land. 

Professor  Earl  Barnes  was  the  only  California  FMucator  on  the 
program  of  the  N.  E.  A.  '  ~  'atoga.  The  founial 
of  Education,  speaking.  said:  ''The 
most  skillfully  and  delk  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Earl  Barnes,  of  ^  vs  held  the 
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attention  of  quite  a  body  of  educators  to  the  consideration  of  *Tlie 
Development  of  Ideas  and  Feelings  of  Sex  in  Children.'  '* 

Professor  Robert  E.  Allardice,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  pure  Mathematics.  Professor 
Allardice  has  been  for  some  years  an  associate  of  Dr.  Crystal,  the  fa- 
mous Algebrian. 

Dr.  Ewald  Fliiegel,  who  comes  here  from  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic,  Germany,  to  take  the  department  of  English  Philology,  brings 
with  him  a  private  philological  library  of  5,000  volumes. 

Professor  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes  will  lecture  on  the  * 'History  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  in  Europe, '*  the  first  semester,  and  on  the 
**Historical  Development  of  the  Pacific  slope,**  the  second  se- 
mester. 


EDITORIAL. 


A  NUMBER  of  Superintendents  have  failed  to  send  us  revised  lists 
of  Clerks.     Please  forward  them  as  early  as  possible. 

Articles  on  San  Diego  and  Ventura  Schools,  with  accompany- 
ing cuts,  will  appear  in  the  October  number  of  the  Journal. 

SuPT.  Monroe,  Prof.  John  Dickinson  and  Miss  Margaret  Shallen- 
berger,  report  a  delightful  time  at  the  Chautauqua  Summer  School. 
Carnelian  Springs.  Lake  Tahoe. 

The  next  number  of  the  Journal  will  contain  portrait  and  biog- 
raphical sketch  of  Prof  Elmer  E.  Brown,  elected  to  the  chair  of  ped- 
agogy at  the  University  of  California. 

We  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  their  friends  to  the  World's 
Fair  Excursion  advertised  by  the  editor  of  the  Journal.  We  invite 
correspondence  on  tlie  subject.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  deliglitful  excursions  ot  the  year. 

A  Ni'MRKR  of  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Principals  of  High 
Schools  thai  are  worthy  of  special  note  because  of  the  importance  of 
the  positions  and  the  reputation  of  the  men.  Among  them  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  brought  to  our  notice  :  R.  F.  Pennell,  from  Marys- 
ville  to  Stockton  ;  Hamilton  Wallace,  from  Stockton  to  Grass  Valley  : 
Herl.»ert  Miller,  from  Orass  \'alley  to  Marysville.  L.  I)n  Pont  Syle, 
goes  from  the  (/Jrass  X'alley  Sn]>erintendeiicy  to  an  Associate  Professor- 
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ship  of  English  in  the  State  University.      We  congratulate  each 
these  gentlemen. 

We   are   indebted  to  the   courtesy   of  the  S. 
Chronicle    for    the    accompanying    cut    of    the    oi!icial| 
\  !»adge  of  the  Columbus  Day  Celebration,  October  2  isl 
f  Teachers  desiring  to  secure  badges  for  their  pupils; 
I  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.     See   advertisiiii^ 
I  pages  of  JouRN.\L. 

A  KECKNT  issue  of  the  .iuahfim  Ledger  contains 
an  editorial  of  two  columns  under  the  captiou  "The 
Sentiment  Growing",  in  which  the  school  system  is 
vigorously  criticised  as  "toplofty."  The  writer 
r^ujHB^lMY  quotes  largely  from  the  articles  of  F.  E.  Perham, 
"■'"  ""^  Prof  H.  C.  McGrew,  Irene  Vansant  and  Karl  Hein- 
rich.  published  in  the  August  Joi:rn.\l. 

Thk  October  Joubkai.  will  appear  almul  the  firsj 
of  the  month.  It  will  be  a  Columbus  celebration  number,  giving^ 
program  arranged  by  the  National  Committee,  and  other  interesting' 
matter  appropriate  to  the  anniversary. 


County  Institutes. 


So  far  as  the  Joi"knal  ha.s  been  informed,  they  will  be   held  2»\ 
follows : 


Ventuk A.— September  21-23. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey. — September  26-30. 

San  l,i:is  Obispo. — Octolier  4-6. 

San  Benito.  — October  10-12. 

Solano. — October  11-14. 

Alameda. — October  12-14. 

Humboldt. — October  3-7.   (?) 

Lassen. — October  11-14. 

Tl-lakk.  —  Decemlier  20  23, 


^"^  The  California  World's  Fair  Committee  on  Educational  Exhibit,  1 

has  sent  out  Circular  No.  1.  to  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Edu-i 
cation.     This  circular  gives  outline  of  plan  of  exhibit,  with  so  muchi 
of  detail  as  is  needed  to  be  known  at  once.     Further  details  and  sug* 
geslions   will  follow.      The  I-txccutive  Committee  has  recommended  ] 


School  Exhibit. 
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Prof.  Chas.  H.  Allen,  as  Superintendent  of  the  exhibit.  The  cordial 
cooperation  of  teachers  is  urged.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  apathetic  or 
indifferent  in  this  matter,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  arousing  to 
an  interest  in  it. 

The  San  Francisco  Course  of  Study. 


In  the  article  under  the  above  caption,  published  in  the  August 
number  of  the  JorRX.\T„  the  writer,  calling  attention  to  the  very  small 
increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city  since  1885,  (32,183  in  1885.  as  against  33, 163  in  1892,)  a  showing, 
she  contends  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  constant  and  regular  growth 
of  the  city,  and  "a  ])henomenon  that  is  difficult  to  account  for,*'  under- 
takes to  find  an  adequate  cause.  She  declares  that  no  very  considera- 
ble number  of  children  remain  out  of  school.  She  concedes  that  the 
attendance  upon  private  schools  is  increasing,  and  assuming  that  this 
increase  does  not  arise  from  religious  considerations,  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  cause  of  this  comparative  falling  off  in  public  school 
attendance,  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  character  of  the  course 
of  study  in  the  public  schools. 

Now,  courses  of  study  are  not  prepared  by  school  Directors  taken 
fro:n  the  various  walks  of  life  and  whose  chief  concern  is  not  with 
.school  curricula,  nor  with  the  details  of  class-room  work;  on  the  con- 
trary, on  County  Boards  at  least,  the  majority  engaged  in  such  work 
are  very  generally  teachers;  in  cities,  the  course  is  prepared  by  the  Su- 
perintendent or  a  committee  of  teachers  acting  with  him.  Every 
effort  is  usually  taken  by  personal  conference  and  at  teachers'  meet- 
ings, to  secure  a  concensus  of  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  best 
teachers  as  to  what  should  or  should  not  appear  in  the  course.  The 
writer's  ccjnclusion  amounts,  therefore,  to  an  accusation  of  incompe- 
tence or  carelessness  against  SupL-rintendents  present  and  in  the  near 
past,  or  against  teachers,  or  both.  Assuming  that  she  is  seeking  the 
truth,  is  her  conclusion  justified  by  the  facts  ? 

As  t(^  the  increased  attendance  at  private  .schools,  we  judge  this 
will  be  found  to  be  most  marked  in  the  parochial  schools;  an  increase 
that  is  fully  accounted  for  from  the  fact  of  the  renewed  zeal  of  the 
church  in  this  direction  during  the  last  decade.  This  zeal  arises  not 
.so  much  from  criticism  of  the  course  in  general,  as  it  does  from  the 
particular  omi.ssion  of  the  special  religious  instruction  deemed  essen- 
tial to  be  interwoven  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  education.  By  many, 
this  one  cati.sc  will  be  taken  as  sufficient  explanation  of  the  falling  off 
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in  public  school  attendance.     But  the  writer  presents  a  bill  of  particu- 
lars. 

Let  us  examine  it.  Starting  with  the  truism  that  "the  object  of. 
educalion  is  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  actual  business  of  life,"  the 
critic  presents  the  (olluwing  items  in  her  indictment: 

1.  lender  the  guise  of  "observation  lessons,"  children  in  the 
Primary  Grades  are  taught  astronomy,  zoology,  entomology,  physi- 
ology, botany,  physics,  etc..  before  the  brain  is  sufficiently  developed. 

2.  The  teacher  should  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  children  must  leave  school  early  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
labor,  therefore,  etc. 

3.  If  the  student  must  begin  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by 
fingering  and  peering,  surely  the  advancement  would  be  at  a  snail's 
pace,  etc. 

4.  More  attention  should  be  paid  to  reading.  Parents  find  chil- 
dren in  the  Grammar  School  unable  to  read  clearly  and  fluently  an 
article  from  the  newspapers. 

5.  Arithmetic  coming  in  naturally  in  the  third  year  should  not 
be  taken  up  until  that  stage. 

6.  Geography  should  be  begun  in  the  fourth  year. 

7.  In  the  fifth  year,  1  the  last  year  in  the  Primary  course,  1  Grani' 
mar  should  be  taken  up. 

As  the  course  of  study  is  attacked  we  turn  to  the  new  Manual  of: 
'92.  (issued  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  l»fore  this  article  appeared) 
to  ascertain  whether  it  is  open  to  these  objections.  Under  the  heads 
of  General  Principles,  General  Directions,  General  Outlines.  Specific: 
Directions,  an  attempt  i.s  made  to  so  direct,  counsel  and  caution  Prin- 
cipals and  teachers  that  it  would  .seem  that  the  results  can  not  fail  to 
be  generally  satisfactory  to  the  intelligent  public. 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  five  years  of  age  to  the  Receiving  Class, 
where  a  year'.s  work  is  outlined;  four  years  of  Primary  and  four  years 
of  Grammar  work  follow,  making  a  course  of  nine  years.  Twelve 
pages  of  the  Manual  are  devoted  to  the  Receiving  Class  work,  four- 
teen pages  to  tlie  third  grade,  fifteen  to  the  second,  twenty-one  to  the 
third,  iweuiy-one  to  the  fourth,  seventeen  to  the  fifth,  eleven  to  the 
sixth,  eleven  to  the  seventh  and  nineteen  to  the  eighth.  These  fig- 
ures themselves  form  pretty  fair  indications  of  the  relative  importance 
attached  to  the  grades. 

In  (he  Receiving  Class  the  work  consists  of  the  usual  kindergar- 
ten exercises,  the  development  of  numbers  up  to   ten.  pliyical   ani 
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moral  training,  and  observation  lessons  on  flowers  and   the   common 
animals.     Now  as  to  the  criticisms. 

No.  I.  Observatiofi  lessons, — Too  much  time  devoted  and  the  work 
prematurely  presented.  These  lessons  extend  through  four  years  when 
pupils  are  from  five  to  nine  years  of  age,  the  most  observant  period 
of  lite,  when  the  senses  are  ever  on  the  alert.  The  objects  chosen  are 
more  or  less  familiar,  consisting  of  flowers,  fruits,  plants,  leather* 
wool,  the  human  body,  etc. 

The  study  of  Astronomy,  zoology,  entomology,  etc.,  as  kjiowlrdge 
systematized^  that  is,  as  science,  may  well  be  postponed  to  the  higher 
Grammar  grades  or  to  the  High  School,  but  an  acquaintance  with 
animals,  bugs,  etc.,  and  a  disposition  to  observe  them  may  well  be  en- 
couraged early.  Does  it  follow  that  when  my  six-year-old  girl  asks 
me  questions  about  the  sky  that  in  my  replies,  addressed  to  her  com- 
prehension, I  teach  her  astronomy  prematurely?  Does  it  follow  that 
if  stung  by  a  bee,  she  comes  crying  to  my  side,  and  the  pain  being 
eased,  I  tell  her  of  the  habits  of  the  bee,  and  the  probable  reason 
why  it  stung  her,  that  I  am  teaching  her  entomology  out  of  season  ? 
Will  any  one  gainsay  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  lesson  ?  Will 
any  one  interested  in  children  withhold  information  asked  for  lest  he 
should  be  teaching  science  ? 

If  it  is  desired  to  spend  more  time  in  teaching  reading,  cannot  the 
reading  be  taught  along  the  line  of  these  '^observation  lessons?'* 

True,  teachers  may  make  this  sort  of  work  scientific  and  continue 
it  after  the  interest  has  gone,  but  the  Manual  does  not  encourage  this. 

Objection  No.  2.  The  teacher  should  keep  constantly  in  mind  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  children  must  leave  school  early  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  labor,  etc,  Tlie  Manual  emphasizes  this  thought,  and  indicates  at 
least  two  stages  at  which  many  pupils  leave  school.  W^itness  the 
Third  Primary  Grade  (fourth  year  in  school.)  "Some  of  your  pupils 
will  not  remain  in  school  after  this  year;  try  to  fit  them  for  simple 
business  calculations."  The  instructions  in  the  fourth  grade  open 
with  the  admonition,  "Bear  in  mind  that  many  boys  and  girls  in 
your  class  will  not  attend  school  after  this  year.  Take  the  essentials 
of  the  grade  work,  but  find  time  to  teach  them  the  main  things  they 
ought  to  know,  in  the  grade  or  out  of  it.  Every  teacher  is  allowed 
some  scope  for  the  exercise  of  common  sense." 

With  the  same  thought  in  view  short  talks  are  to  be  given  on  in. 
dustry,  economy  and  home  duty,  with  readings  and  talks  on  history' 
and  patriotism. 
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Objection  No.  3.  //the  pupil  musl  begin  the  acquisition  of  km 
edge  by  fingering  and  peering,  etc.  But  thai  is  the  way  children  do  [ 
begin,  and  their  acquisitions,  say  from  two  to  eight  years  of  age,  are  ( 
marvelous  to  adults. 

No.  4.     Afore  attention  should  be  paid  to   reading,  etc.     The  Man- 
ual is  strong  on  this  point.     We  quote:     "Instead  of  endless  reviews  ] 
of  old  lessons,  let  your  pupils  have  new  matter   that  will  awaken  in- 
terest and  excite  thought." 

First  Grade  Primary.     "During  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  \ 
ask  your  pupils  to  carry  home  their  First  Readers  and  read  a  few  les- 
sons aloud  to  their  father    and  mother."      In  the    second    grade  they 
are  asked  to  do  the  same  once  a  week.     The  same  request  is  repeated 
in  following  grades.     In  no  otier  subject  is  the  Manual  so  strenuous  J 
and  so  rich  iu  helpful  suggestions. 

No.  5.      "Arithmetic  coming  in  naturally  in  the  Third  Year,  should 
not  be  taken  up  until  that  stage.     What  does  the  critic   mean   by   the    ' 
phrase  "'coming  in  naturally?"      Excellent  teachers  disagree  as  to  tht 
stage  at  which  numbers  should  be  taken  up.     Our  own  opinion  is  that 
t  x>  much  is  done  in  the  subject  duriag  the  two  first  years  iu  school.   But  1 
-so  much   comparatively    useless   matter  is  eliminated   from  the  usual    ' 
work  iu  this  subject  in  higher  grades  that  as  a  whole  the  course  is  au   I 
improvement. 

No,  7.      Gramtnar  to  be  taken  up  in  the  Fifth  Year,   [Fourth  Grade 
Primary.')  In  this  particular  the  authorities  who  prepared  the  Manual  ] 
are  more  radical  than  the  critic,  for  they  place  the  State  Grammar  in  | 
the  Sixth  Grade,  two  years  later,  a  deposition  of  the  subject  that  i 
the  line  of  the  judgment  of  the  most   practical  and  most  progressive  1 
teachers  in  the  State. 

The  Course  meets  many  of  the  objections  so  frequently  heard  of  I 
late   against    the   character   and    scope   of  instruction    \\\    the  public    | 
.schools.     It  is  the  strongest  in  its  presentation  of  the  subjects  of  mor- 
als and  manners,  duty,  industry,  economy  and  patriotism  that  we  have 
yet  seen.      It  may  be  misinterpreted,  and  probably  will  be.  by  some  of   | 
the  teachers  for  whose  guidance  it  has  been   prepared.     If  work    done 
under  it   is  not  satisfactory  it   will   probably  be  due  lo  the  following 


1.  The  inability  of  some  Primaryteachers  to  know  when  to  slop  J 
in  the  observation  work  and  a  faulty  arrangement  of  their  daily  pto-S 
gram. 
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2.  The  disposition  of  teachers  and  Principals  to  magnify  certain 
subjects  at  the  exj>ense  of  others. 

3.  The  neglect  of  teachers  to  comprehend  the  course  as  a  whole, 
and  at  least  to  study  the  grades  immediately  preceding  and  succeed- 
ing the  grade  they  teach. 

4.  The  lack  of  a  thorough  supervision  by  Principals  and  Super- 
intendent. 

5.  The  disposition  to  add  new  subjects  to  the  course  without 
farefully  arranging  so  that  other  work  may  not  be  crowded,  thus  put- 
ting a  strain  upon  pupils  and  teachers  under  which   both   must  suffer. 

The  critic  has  at  least  done  what  many  do  not.  She  has  at- 
tempted to  point  out  remedies.  If  the  present  course  of  study  in  San 
Francisco  does  not  give  sati.sfaction  we  believe  she  and  the  public  gen- 
erally must  look  for  the  cause  under  the  heads  as  given  above. 

We  shall  quote  from  it  from  time  to  time  and  commend  it  to 
the  careful  examination  of  school  officers  generally,  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco press  and  people  in  particular. 

Two  Men. 


Two  men  toiled  side  bv  side  from  sun  to  sun, 

And  both  were  jwor; 
Both  sat  with  children,  when  the  <lay  was  done, 

About  their  door. 

One  Siiw  the  beautiful  in  crimson  cloud 

And  shining  moon; 
The  other,  with  his  hea<l  in  sadness  bowed, 

Made  night  of  noon. 

One  loved  each  tree  and  flower  and  singing  bird 

On  mount  or  plain; 
No  music  in  the  soul  of  one  was  stirred 

Bv  leaf  or  rain. 

One  saw  the  good  in   every  fellow  man, 

An<l  hoped  the  best; 
The  (»ther  marveled  at  his  Master's  plan, 

And  doubt  confesse<l. 

One  having  heaven  above  and  heaven  below, 

Was  satisfied  ; 
The  other,  discontented,  lived  in  woe 

And  ho])eless  died. 

— fioston  Transcript, 
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J,  W.  Aniiersos, 


Siiptriiiiejideiil  Public  InBimcliod    1 
Deiiutv  Silpericitemlellt  Public  Instruct 


The  following  dttision*.  have  tjeeii  re-titlcred  since  tlie  report  for  the  August  i 
nmn1]«r  of  the  Journal: 

39a.     Thi:  matter  of  renewal  of  cectifivBles  is,  under  the  law,  eulirely  uii( 
the  control  of  the  County  and  City  Boards  of  Education.      They  may  or  may  r 
renew,  ns  in  their  judgment,  the  itilereats  of  the  sdioiils  may  ileniaud.     Conim 
sense  and  common  justice,  however,  would  suggest  that  a  refusal  to  renew  shoulil  | 
be  predicated  upiin  goail  grounds,  and  not  upon  any  personal  bias. 

39r.     In  case  of  refusal  to  renew  a  certifit-ate,  the  fee  which  scconipanied  the* 
application  for  renewal  should  be  returned  to  the  applicant. 

393.     Neither  the  .State  Superintendent  nor  any  County  Superintendents!)' 
judicial  officers  :  and,  lience,  cannot  determine  the  legality  or  the  illegality  of  the- 1 
election  of  trustees.     These  are  matters  for  the  determination  of  a  court  of  taw.    ' 

395-  The  same  principle  obtains  in  Subdivision  3,  of  Section  iS.sB,  and  pro- 
viso, relative  lo  a  district  having  one  sfirnly  and  a  fraction  of  less  than  twenty 
census  childreu.asdoes  iu  the  case  of  a  district  having  two  sbi'ENTIHS  and  a  J 
fraction  of  less  than  twenty  sensus  children,  pr  as  does  in  the  case  of  a  district  1 
having  any  Hiinibtr  n/  iifi-enliei  a.nA&  fraction  of  less  than  twenty  census  children. 
If  a  small  district  has  ten  children  and  less  than  Iweuly.  it  is  entitled  to  l^oi 
the  dietricl  has  twenty  children  and  up  lo  and  inclnding  seventy,  it  is  entitled 
to  ?5oo:  if  the  district  has  seventy  children  and  up  to  and  including  eighty-nine,  it 
is  entitled  lo  £500,  and  to  (20  for  each  child  in  excess  of  seventy,  up  to  and  iu. 
eluding  eighty-nine  :  if  the  district  hns  niuety  children  and  up  lo  and  including 
one-bundred  and  forty,  it  is  entitled  to  f  1000:  etc. 

394-  The  trustees  of  the  school  districts  are  vested  by  law  with  the  power  of  1 
tnakiug  and  enforcing  rules  for  the  govemmcnl  of  the  schools  under  their  charge;  I 
provided,  such  rules  do  not  contravene  the  laws  of  the  State.  (Section  1617.  iSub- J 
divison  1. 1  They  htive  power  Iti  manage  and  control  the  school  property.  (Si 
tton  1617,  Subdivision  2.)  Principals  shall  be  held  responsible  for  theg 
unageiuent  and  discipliue  of  Iheir  schools.  (Kiile  5,  page  86  of  the  SclK 
ripals  arc  required  to  eieri-ise  a  watchful 'C« re  over  the  pupils 
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(Rule  6,  page  86.)  They  shall  prescribe  rules  for  the  use  of  the  yards,  etc.,  such 
as  may  secure  neatness,  etc.  They  are  required  to  prevent  pupils  from  remaining 
*n  rooms  that  are  provided  with  improved  furniture,  except  in  the  presence  of  a 
teacher  or  monitor,  etc.  (Rule  13,  page  87.)  They  must  require  pupils  to  pass 
out  of  schoolrooms.  (Rule  4,  page  86.)  In  fair  weather  the  children  should  be 
required  to  be  out  in  the  open  air  at  recesses;  dnd  I  thiuk  that  in  these  details  of 
management  the  Trustees  should  not  interfere,  except  to  sustain  the  authority  of 
^he  teachers.  It  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  or  of  the  pupils  to  have 
the  Trustees  interfering  with  the  minor  detail  of  management.  The  more  general 
the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  better,  and  the  more  they  make  the  princi- 
pals and  teachers  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  schools  the  better.  The 
principals  and  teachers  are  rightly  supposed  to  know  more  about  these  matters  of 
management,  than  it  is  possible  for  Trustees  to  know.  Of  course,  whatever  rules 
the  Board  of  Trustees  may  adopt,  the  teachers  must  observe,  unless  such  rules 
fire  in  conflict  with  the  law,  or  with  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  State 
or  County  Boards. 

395.  Life  and  Educational  Diplomas  being,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
Attorney  General's  office,  legal  documents,  the  holders  thereof,  if  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation or  Boards  of  Trustees  think  proper  to  employ  them,  can  legally  draw  their 
salaries.  To  enable  them  to  do  so,  it  is  necessary  to  file  the  diplomas  with  the 
City  or  County  Superintendent  before  taking  charge  cf  the  school. 

396.  In  no  case,  except  as  provided  specially  in  the  law,  (see  Sections  1521 
Sudvision   12,  1545,  1546,  154S  and  1564),  ctn  Superintendents  draw  requisitions 
for  the  payment  oi  any  exj.enscs  of  a  school.     When  Trustees  refuse  t.)  draw 
their  orders,  there  is  only  one  course  to  pursue,  that  is,  apply  to  a  proper  court. 

39/.  Under  Section  1775  of  the  Political  Code,  County  Boards  of  Education, 
and  under  Section  1792  of  same  Code,  City  Boards,  can  grant  certificates  to  the 
holders  of  Educational  and  Life  Diplcmas,  and  can  fix  the  grade  thereof.  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  such  Boards  are  authorized  to  grant  cer- 
tificates of  a  grade  higher  than  the  credential  upon  which  it  is  granted.  Even  in 
the  ca.se  of  the  holders  of  Educational  and  Life  Diplomas  issued  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  classificatic  n  ol  these  diplcmas  by  the  State  Board,  certificates  of  the 
highest  grade  should  not  be  granted  without  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Educa- 
ticnal  or  Life  Diploma,  so  granted,  was  granted  upon  higher  credentials  than  sim- 
ply a  grammar  or  first  grade  certificate. 

398  By  reference  to  the  law,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  applicant  for  a  Life  Di- 
p'.otna  must  li;ive  taught  a  pari  of  each  year  for  ten  years.  The  years  need  not  be 
consecutive  years  :  but  there  must  be  ten  of  those  in  which  teaching  has  been 
done  by  the  ai)plicaiit. 

399.  Kxperieiice  in  either  private  or  public  schools  can  be  considered  in 
granting  dij^lonias  ;  but  experience  in  teaching  pupils  in  private  capacity,  and  not 
ill  schools  cannot  be  recognized. 

400.  Trustees  have  the  legal  right  to  adopt  a  rule  prohibiting  all  corporal 
punislinieiit,  if  they  deem  such  a  rule  a  wise  one.  They  certainly  ought  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  a  riding  whip  or  of  a  cowhide.  The  teacher's  common  sense 
ought  to  prevent  him  from  employing  either  of  those  instruments. 
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401.     TruBlees  must  transact  all  business  at  either  regular  or  special  meeting*; 
otherwise  the  action  of  the  Trustees  is  illegal  and  void.     (See  Section  1617,  Sub-   ] 


divisi 


1)- 


401.  If  the  Trustees  of  a  district  dismiss  a  teacher  prior  to  the  eipiration  of 
the  time  lor  which  they  have  contracted  with  him,  withoat  proper  cause,  said 
teacher  can  hold  said  Trustees  responsible  for  his  salary  for  the  entire  time  covered 
by  the  contract  :  hut  he  cannot  bold  them  responsible  as  individuals, 

403,     If  a  certificate  has  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  for  1 
ncwal  prior  to  the  lime  of  its  enpiration.  the  County  or  City  Board  have  the  right   j 
to  renew  it  although  it  may  have  expired  prior  to  Iheir  next  meeting. 


Tlie  Sail  Francisco  Jixaminer  has  very  generously  proposed  to  send  twenty  \ 
of  the  brightest  boys  and  girls  in  the  Stat;  to  the  great  World's  Fair  at  Chicago, 
in  1S93.  I  appeud  a  copy  of  the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out 
the  design  of  TliF  ExaminfT.  I  respect  ully  requtst  Ihe  Superintendents  and 
tenrlieri  to  give  this  generous  proposal  the  consideration  which  its  iuiportauce 
mrTits.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  who  desire  to  avail 
themselves  ol  the  offer.  CalifomiB  can  send  no  better  exhibit  to  the  World's  Fai 
than  these  specimens  of  the  product  of  our  public  schools. 


The  L'ondilions  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  The  Examiner's  de- 
sign are  as  follows : 

FirsI — This  offer  is  confined  to  children  regularly  studying  in  what  is  known 
in  all  graded  schools  as  the  First  Grammar  Grade.  This  will  sufficiently  define 
the  class  eligible  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  in  cities  and  towns  of  graded 
schools.  In  ungraded  country  schooK  the  competition  will  Ik  open  to  atiy  pupil 
«fho  was  not  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age  on  his  or  ber  last  birthday  previous  to 
the  election.    This,  it  is  believed,  will  place  all  competitors  on  an  equality. 

Second — But  one  pnpil  from  each  school  is  entitled  to  compete  nuder  this 
offer.  By  each  school  is  meant  each  separate  room  or  class  where  several  classes 
of  the  same  grade  are  at  work  in  the  same  building.  The  pupil  entitled  to  com- 
pete must  be  selected  by  his  or  ber  fellow  scholars,  who  shall  elect  him  or  her  by 
written  ballot  on  the  day  before  the  closing  of  the  Spring  term  of  school,  which 
ticcursin  various  localities  from  May  15th  to  June  i.ith,  1893. 

THE   DETAILS   OF   THE    PJ.XN. 

The  details  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  reducing  tile  army  of  clever  ones 
lo  the  twenty  that  will  he  sent  to  the  World's  Fair  have  not.  as  has  already  been 
stated,  been  entirely  perfected,  hut  some  means  will  be  adopted  by  which  the  con- 
testatlts  will  be  reduced  to  a  ponderable  number,  say  under  too, 

yAiri/— The  scholars  so  elected  will  be  examined  at  a  given  place  as  soon  as 
pi:iaaible  after  the  cltsing  of  the  term.    TUe  examination  will  be   held   by  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  committee   of  five,   of  which   the  Stale   Snptrinlendevit  ol 
Schools  n-ill  he  Chairman,  and  to  extend  over  sufficient  lime   to  give   nil  r- 
itors  aaiple  time  to  answer  the  written  or  oral  questinns  to  be   propotii" 
contealauts.     Besides  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  fonr  prominent  ' 
two  ladies  and  two  geullemen — will  l>e  chosen  to  net   on   Ihe  V 
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the  number  of  pupils  presenting  themselves  for  examination  should  be  large, 
they  will  be  given  the  right  to  call  in  expert  assistants  to  aid  in  examining  the  pa- 
pers. Each  candidate  will  be  assigne<l  a  number  with  which  he  will  sign  his  pa- 
pers, and  no  member  of  the  committee  is  to  know  what  these  numbers  are.  so  tlat 
the  examination  will  be  entirely  impartial. 

Tim    FINAL   KXAMIXATION. 

/'(?//;7//— The  examination  will  be  on  the  following  branches  of  study:  Arith- 
metic, History  of  the  United  States,  English  Ciramuiar.  Spelling,  Geography, 
Composition  and  Penmanship,  i  proficiency  in  the  last-nametl  branch  to  be  deter- 
mined from  the  writing  of  the  pupil  in  preparing  answers  to  the  questions  sub- 
mitted). In  examining  contestants  upon  .these  various  branches,  as  above  named, 
a  series  of  not  more  than  twenty  nor  less  than  ten  (juestions  designed  to  show 
how  much  general  information  the  pupils  possess  will  also  be  presented  to  each 
candidate  for  answer.  It  is  to  be  understocxi  that  all  the  (juestions  are  to  be  plain, 
practical  and  common  sense  in  every  way;  that  no  catch  or  trick  questions  in 
Arithmetic,  Grammar  or  >pelling  shall  Ije  asked.  The  object  of  the  examination 
will  be  to  ascertain  which  of  all  those  who  present  themselves  before  the  exam- 
iners has  the  best  common-sense  practical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  upi»n  which 
they  are  examined,  the  7:'. r<7;//7Wr  believing  that  the  young  scholars,  whose  edu- 
cation is  thus  so  well  begun,  are  best  fitted  to  complete  it  by  means  of  this  excur- 
sion. It  makes  no  difference  what  text-books  the  .stu«Iont  has  used  in  acquiring 
his  or  her  knowledge,  or  whether  that  knowledge  was  obtained  from  text-l>ooks. 
teacher,  parents  or  friends.  The  question  will  be  plainly,  Who  has  the  best 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  presented  at  the  examination?  The  questions  asked 
will  be  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  ami  in  every  way  an  honest  attempt  will 
bj  made  t')  ascertain  which  are  the  wisest  boys  and  girls  on  the  Pacific  Coast  on 
the  day  of  examination.  To  these  boys  and  girls  the  offer  of  a  trip  to  the  World's 
Fair  is  made  by  the  Examint'f ,  and  the  offer  will  be  carried  out  in  good  faith. 
As  soon  after  the  close  of  the  examination  as  possible  the  examiners  will  an- 
nounce the  names  of  the  winners. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  Governor  Markham  fully  appreciates  the  importance 
of  the  National  Columbian  I*ublic  School  Celebration,  to  be  held  on  October  21st, 
and  that  he  has  issued  his  proclanicition  accordingly.  We  hope  that  Superintend- 
ents, teachers,  and  school  authorities  geiicrally  will  vie  with  one  another  in  mak- 
ing the  day  subserve  a  most  valuable  purpose  on  behalf  of  our  schools. 

The  uniform  program  is  to  be  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cele- 
bration, about  the  5th  of  the  present  month.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  better 
for  tilt  schools  not  to  wait  for  this  program.  The  teachers  and  Superiirendenis 
should  make  all  reasonable  endeavor  to  make  the  celebration  a  successful  one  in 
their  respective  counties. 

The  following  is  the  Gcnernors  Proclamation: 

Siatf  of  (ah/'omin^  Executive  Ih  pat  tint  nt:  Whereas  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  pursuance*  of  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  asstmbled,  lias  issued  a  ])roclamation  ap|>ointing  Friday, 
October  21st,  i<S92,  the  fr)ur  hun<lredlh  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus,  a  legal  holiday  for  the  peo])le  of  the  rnite<l  States  ;  now,  therefore 
1,  II.  H.  Markham,  Governor  of  the  .state  of  California,  do  hereby  designate  and 
appoint  Cohinibus  day,  October  21st,  a.  i>.  1892,  as  a  public  holiday,  and,  as  the 
idea  of  celebrating  the  day  first  originated  among  the  scholars  of  the  public 
.schools,  I  suggest  that  that  institution  be  made  the  center  of  all  local  demonstra- 
tions. 

In  witness  thereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of 
the  .State  to  be  affixe<l  at  Sacramento  this  29tii  day  of  August.  A.  D.  1892. 

II.  H.  Markham,  Governor. 

Attest:  v..  G.  Waitk.  Secretary  of  State. 
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Pure  Air  Needed  in  Our  School-RDoms. 


The  subject  of  proper  ventilation  in  our  school  houses  is  a  most  important 
one,  and  we  republish  from  the  San  Jose  Ji/eratry  the  following  interesting  cor- 
respondence on  this  point  by  two  medical  gentlemen  : 

£i/.  Mercury:  I  noticed  by  your  paper  that  the  City  Council  is  consid- 
ering various  architectural  plans  and  specifications  preliminary  to  letting  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  oi  a  new  High  School  building  in  San  Jose.  By  your 
permission  I  would  like  to  sav  a  few  w..rds  to  the  powers  that  be,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  public  in  relation  to  this  important  matter.  I  feel  the  more  constrained 
to  do  this  since  I  have  noticed  the  faults  in  the  construction. of  the  school  build- 
ings now  in  use  in  this  city  and  fearing  the  same  faults  will  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  building. 

It  is  a  fact  that  should  b.-  known  of  all  men,  that  atmospheric  air,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  great  outdoor  lab{>ratory  of  nature  is  just  exactly  and  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  well-being  of  animal  liTe  so  far  as  the  respiratory  function  is  con- 
cerned. It  contains  just  the  proper  amount  of  oxygen,  one-fifth  diluted  with  the 
}>n)per  amount  of  nitrogen,  four-fifths,  to  make  it  conducive  to  our  well-being  as 
breathing  animals.  It  was  never  intended  by  nature  that  men  or  animals  should 
])el)Oxed  up  in  air-tight  houses  there  to  breathe  over  and  over  the  poisonous  gases 
exhaled  from  each  other  s  bodies  and  lung-:,  whi  e  at  the  same  time  the  proper 
proportion  of  oxygen  is  <iinnnislied  by  each  respiration  taken.  When  man  lived 
in  a  state  of  nature  be  breathed  air  as  pure  as  the  heavens  could  distil  it.  When 
wc  lived  in  our  good,  old-fashione<l  log  houses,  with  the  big  fire-place  in  one  side, 
the  doors  U>t)scly  hung  and  the  liouse  covered  With  clapboards  and  a  loose  loft, 
we  had  the  best  ot  ventilation  in  spite  of  our.selves.  But  now  that  the  world  has 
grown  rich  ami  arohiiecture  has  become  almost  a  fine  art,  we  are  beautifully  en- 
r  .*>ed  beneath  and  behind  turrets  and  scrolls  and  gewgaws,  with  doors  that  her- 
lueticnlly  close,  there  to  grow  feeble  and  degenerate.  If  one  will  just  consi<ler 
that  if  he  were  «leprived  of  atmospheric  air  for  the  short  space  of  three  or  four 
minutes  he  would  he  a  ck^ad  man.  he  may  have  a  better  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  life-sustaining  <'igent.  If  ])oisons  accumulate  in  the  body  in  this 
^•hort  sp:u  e  of  time  suthcient  to  kil  the  indivitlual,  what  do  you  suppo.se  happens 
when  the  oxygen  is  ]>artially  cut  off  and,  at  the  same  time,  poisonous  gases  are 
r»inhale(l  along  with  the  diniinislied  oxvgen  ?  Slow  poisoning  and  partial  death 
ensues.  And  this  is  what  liajjpeiis  in  every  school-room  in  San  Jose  during  that 
])irt  of  the  year  when  thev  must  be  closed  for  heating  purpo.ses.  And  San  Jose  is 
not  exceptiruial  in  this  particular.  This  crime  of  poisoning  the  bodies  and  brains 
of  our  children,  while  at  the  same  time  demanding  of  those  brains  by  our  cram- 
ming systems  of  education  the  gre<ttest  amount  of  mental  labor  i)Ossible,  is  al- 
most universal.  How  can  we  expect  frain  a  brain  stupefied  by  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  other  })oisons,  its  best  work  ?  Let  us  not  forget  then  in  our  earnestness  to 
educate  our  children  that  they  have  bodies  as  well  as  minds  to  be  looked  after, 
that  mental  and  physical  culture  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

Who  is  to  l)lame  in  regard  to  the  bad  con.stmction  of  sclux)!  building  as  re- 
gards veiitilation  and  heating.-*  Nolxxly  in  particular,  as  it  is  a  matter  that  has 
been  allowed  largely  to  go  by  <lefault.  Neither  the  authorities,  the  architects  nor 
the  people  have  given  the  subject  much  thought.  The  teachers  do  the  best  they 
can  with  the  means  ])rc)vided,  but  these  are  extremely  bad.  When  air  must  be 
admitted  through  oj)en  windows  on  oue  side  of  a  room  for  ventilating  purj)oses  it 
result*^  in  the  partial  removal  of  one  evil  at  the  expense  of  inflicting  another.  A 
draft  of  cold  air  on  the  to])  of  the  head  or  the  back  of  the  neck  is  a  matter  not  to 
be  lightly  considered,  as  many  a  child  has  gone  home  for  the  last  time  as  the  re- 
sult of  it.  It  is  <juite  as  important,  also,  to  provide  a  way  to  get  air  out  of  a  room 
as  to  get  it  in.  It  can  be  done — scientifically  done.  All  that  is  necessary  is  t^ 
<lemand  and  the  skill,  and  knowledge  will  be  forthcoming. 
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Ample  provision  should  be  made  for  the  rapid  interchaage  of  air,  and  then 
ventilation  through  open  windows  absolutely  prohibited  except  in  the  warmest 
weather,  and  then  with  the  greatest  caution. 

Let  San  Jose  not  make  a  mistake  in  the  construction  of  her  new  school 
building,  and  remodel  her  old  ones  as  soon  as  possible.  Everybody  ought  to  be 
interested  in  this  matter,  once  their  attention  is  called  to  it.  So  let  us  vote  unan- 
imously to  have  the  new  school  building  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  even 
though  some  ornaments  must  be  left  off  the  outside. 

A.   C.   SiMONTON,   M.    D. 


Dr.  Loryea,  of  San  Francisco,  after  reading  the  communication  of  Dr.  Sim- 
onton,  adds :  i 

Ed.  Mercury — Sir  :  I  read  with  much  interest  the  article  in  your  valuable 
paper  of  Monday,  July  iSth.  the  communication  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Simonton  upon 
the  ventilation  of  San  Jose  school  buildings.  I  am  ^lad  to  see  a  journal  of  the 
highest  character  and  standing  devoting  a  portion  of  ns  valuable  i>pace  to  a  sub- 
ject of  such  vital  imp>ortance  to  all  who  are  interested  in  public  schools,  while  the 
article  in  question  is  to  the  point,  as  far  as  necessary'  ventilation  is  concerned. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  here  a  system  that  is  absolutely  perfect.  I  al- 
lude to  what  is  so  widely  known  as  the  **Abraham«on  System" '  of  ventilation, 
which  is  exactly  on  the  same  principle  as  Dr.  A.  C.  Simonton  describes  in  his  com- 
munication. It  consists  of  a  divided  current — an  in-current  for  the  fresh  air.  and 
an  out-current  for  the  vitiated  air.  And  the  temperature  of  the  room  changes  as 
often  as  it  takes  me  to  vcrxXn  this  article. 

It  represents  the  results  of  years  of  study  and  experimentation,  and  should 
t)e  generally  employed  by  all  who  contemplate  building.  As  a  physician  I  desire 
to  give  my  testimony  in  favor  of  this  truly  valuable  system.  It  promotes  both 
health  and  comfort.  There  will  be  less  occasion  for  men  in  my  profession,  if 
this  system  was  adopted.  I  speak  from  experience,  having  employed  it  in  my 
study  and  sleeping  apartment,  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  I  have  practi- 
cally tested  its  merits  and  fiiul  that  it  works  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  can  safely 
reconmien«l  it  to  all  who  are  in  search  of  fresh  air  without  tlraiights. 

The  BiXird  of  Kdiication  of  San  Francisco  and  the  architect  of  the  Board  lia> 
adopied  this  system  fcir  the  last  three  years,  and  this  system  is  used  in  all  the  ntw 
public  schools,  as  well  as  the  old  ones. 

Following  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  J.  W.  Anderson,  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Scho(.)ls,  wilt)  under  sij^naiure  writes  as  follows  : 

"I  had  abundant  oj)]>orlunity  to  witness  the  excellent  elTect  of  your  perlerl 
ventilator.  I  have  it  in  niv  slei  pnij^j-rooni  and  in  my  sludy-rooni,  and  having  ex- 
perienced the  great  benefits  re-^nlting  from  havini"  it  I  would  not  be  without  "t. 
If  people  eoul«l  l)e  made  aware  (  f  its.idvantaj^ts  I  feel  >ure  that  yon  would  not 
be  able  to  «-up]>lv  the  <leinaii(l.  Had  I  the-  j)  »\vcr  I  wonld  have  it  placed  in  evt  ry 
wiuilow  an<l  wall  in  our  schools,  helievinj^  that  •-ueli  action  wonlcl  conduce  ui*  re 
to  the  pre«^e^vati^)n  of  health  of  the  chil.lren  and  «»f  the  teacher>  than  anything 
else  that  o»uld  be  «lone.     We  most  l.eartily  c<  mmen<l  it -to  all." 

I)r.  James  jj>hnson.  in  his  "Diary  of  a  Pliil«»sojilier."  say^  that  all  deaths 
resnltin;^^  tr^iu  fevirs  are  bnt  as  a  dn.])in  tlie  ott'.«n  w  lien  cnmjvared  with  the  num- 
ber-' \vli(»perisli  from   bid  air  and  c^jn-n  win<l«>\v«^. 

TI  >]  ini.r  thai  I  lia\e  r.ot  <  ci  uj)ie<l  too  mm^li  of  your  valuable  space  and  tinu" 
I   remain,  very  truly  Mnir^. 

A.  M.  L()Rvi:.\. 
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CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


E.   E.   HoLLOPETER  has  been  elected  Principal  at  Cloverdale, 
S.  B.  Wilson  is  principal  at  Paso  Robles,  A.   F,  Parsons  at  Ar- 
royo Grande. 

Los  Osos  district,  San  Louis  Obispo  County,  has  voted  a  special 
tax  to  enlarge  the  present  building. 

Miss  Ella  Phelan,  of  San  Jose  School,  Marin  county,  has  been 
elected  Principal  of  the  Lakeport  School. 

The  School  Board  of  Santa  Clara  declined  to  adopt  the  kinder- 
garten as  part  of  the  public  school  system, 

Mrs.  Martha  Augustine,  long  a  teacher  in  the  San  Rafael 
Grammar  School   has  accepted  a  position  in  Anaheim. 

E.  W.  Davis,  former  Superintendent  of  Sonoma  county,  is  the 
Republican  nominee  for  Congress  in  the  First  District. 

Miss  Nichols,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  has  taken  the  place  in  San 
Rafael  School  made  vacant  by  the  the  resignation  of  Miss  Augustine. 

Ax  Alameda  County  Teachers'  Pension  Association  has  been  or- 
ganized, with  Chas.  True,  of  the  Alameda  City  Schools,  as  President. 

Prixcipal  C.  S.  Smith,  of  the  San  Rafael  High  School,  is  evi- 
dently appreciated.  The  Board  raised  his  salary  from  $1,500  to 
Si.  700. 

Miss  L.  M.  McLkan,  of  Oakland,  a  graduate  of  the  State  lliii- 
versity,  has  been  elected  a  permanent  teacher  in  the  San  Rafael  High 
School. 

Miss  Kllis,  a  graduate  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School,  has 
been  elected  to  the  place  made  vacant  b\'  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Phelan. 

Prixcital  vSwAri'OKD,  of  the  Petaluma  School,  is  the  Prohibi- 
tion and  People's  Paity  nominee  for  Congress  in  the  First  Con.^res- 
sional   District. 
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The  total  number  of  students  in  all  the  departments  of  the  State 
University  will  exceed  looo.  There  are  seventy-four  young  ladies  in 
the  Freshman  class. 

President  Hyde,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education,  de- 
livered a  stirring  address  on  "Patriotism,"  to  the  teachers  in  Metro- 
politan Hall,  August  29th.  At  the  same  meeting  Miss  R.  Anna  Mor- 
ris, of  Iowa,  presented  the  subject  of  Physical  Culture  in  a  practical, 
common  sense  way.  The  San  Francisco  School  Board  has  set  aside 
$5,000  for  a  department  of  Physical  Culture. 
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BOOKS. 


LoNT.MAXs'  Ni:w  Scuooi,  Atl.\S  consists  of  2S  quarto  ami  lo  octavo  col- 
ored maps,  witli  20  insets.  It  is  well  edited,  and  the  engravinj^*  is  very  good. 
There  is  a  full  index  of  names.  Price  Si. 50,  I^ongmans,  Green  &.  Co.,  publish- 
ei^s,  New  York. 

TnK  Mi:i)rn.KR.\Ni:AN  vShoki.s  ok  -Amkrica.— A  Californian  book  by  a 
C;diforiiian  author.  P.  C.  Remondiiu).  M.  I). ,  of  San  I)iej:(o,  Cal.,  has  made  a 
study  of  the  climatic.  ])hysicMl  and  metL'orolojrical  conditions  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  ha'>  embodied  the  results  of  his  observations  in  the  volume  with  the 
title  given  above.  The  book  is  a  valuable  guide  to  the  seeker  after  a  climate  for 
health,  an<l  is  of  threat  int*»n*st  alsD  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  handsomely  illus- 
trated ai'.d  has  tlu-  t>po,i,M'a])hical  e>;oeil:  ncies  which  distinguish  the  works  pub. 
lished  by  the  I-.  A.  I )avis  Company,  of  Philadelphia. 

(»KKMAN  (iKAMMAR.-A  (»ermoi  (»rammar  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges, 
by  George  Hempl,  Ph.  1).,  Michigan  Inivi-rsity.  Part  I.,  consisting  of  Introtluc- 
tory  Lessons,  prcsenis  a  clear  outline  of  the  forms  and  the  chief  features  of  the 
language.  It  will  also  be  issued  as  a  separate  volume,  and  is  intended  both  iis  a 
sufticient  manual  for  the  ordinary  student  of  (»ernian  and  as  an  inlrothictory  ]x>ok 
for  such  as  wish  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  scholarly  study  of  the  language.  Part 
II.  presents  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  (Grammar  of  Modern  German,  with 
so  much  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  language  as  is  necessary  in  order 
to  properly  un«lerstand  its  present  form.  It  is  intended  to  present  the  subject  in 
the  light  of  the  scholarshi])  of  to-day.     (linn  i^'  Com])any,  publishers. 

1).  C.  Hkath  i^:  Co.,  have  issued  Shaw's  Practice  IJook  in  .  Business  Forms 
and  I^lemenl-.  of  Book-keeping.  The  object  t)f  this  book  is  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  best  metlunls  of  keei)ing  simple  accounts  and  acquiring  a  neces- 
sarv  knowledge  of  t>nlinary  business  forms. 
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C.  W.  BARnERS.  publislier.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  lias  issued  uumlier  three  of  Uie 
Song  Hiidget  Music  Series,  This  third  oiiinber  is  called  The  SoniJ  Patriot,  ami  I 
iU  particular  purpose  is  tn  present  ill  line  Imuk  t!ie  great  patriotic  songs  or  our  4 
own  and  other  countries.  The  recent  general  nioveuient  for  flying  the  American  / 
flag  frotn  every  schoolhouse  is  only  one  of  the  many  indications  that  in  In  Cure  J 
Ihe  elcnient  of  citizenshiji  is  to  be  more  prominent  in  school  inBlrnctiun.  The  ] 
Song  Patriot  is  sent  postpaid  for  15  cents. 

A  MoDSi,  Test-hook,  the  liest  we  have  received  during  the  year  is  the  well-  ] 
printed,  heaulifiilly   illustrated,  haudscimely  hound   Six  Books   of  Uie   -Kneid  of   1 
Vergil,  by  W.  R.   Harper  nud  F.J.  Miller   (American   Hook  Co.;  461   pages;  price 
fi.a^i-     This  book  has  been  referred  to  before  in  this  depa  r  tine  nt,  and  has   been 
described  in  Llie  American  Book  Co.'s  advertisement  in  Ihe  JuititNAi.,  but  Its  mer- 
its call  for  a  more  extended   notice  of  its   wealth   of  material   and   originality  of   | 
features.     In  the  introductiun  we  have  presented  the  salient   l]acU   in  the  life  of   j 
the  great  poet,  calculated  to  lead  Ihc  student  to  sources  of  fuller  informaiiou;  . 
account  of  the  Royal  House  of  Troy;  a  list  of  topics  for  invesli)(ation   in   conni 
tion  wirh  the  study  of  Vergil;  also   Iribntts   frotn   ancient   and   modern  write 
The  noles  nre  particularly  inlenestiug  and  valuable,  containing   many  quotations  J 
showing  the  profound  influeuce  of  Vergil  upon  both  Latin  and  English  literature.  I 
Especial  pains  has  been  taken  with  the  vocabulary  so  as  to  make  it  as  efficier 
possible.     The  spelling  is  according  to  the  best  authority.     Twelve  full-page  illuM  \ 
trations  from  selected  photographs  give  artistic  and  a.-sthetic   heauty  to  ihe  book. 
Teachers  of  Liilln   seeing  the   book  will  waul   to  recommend;  students   using  it 
will  be  delighted.     The  new  High  Schools  of  the  Stiite  should  use  it. 
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Teachers  should  secure  their 

Souvenir  Badges 


COLUMBUS^DAY. 

Sc/iools  suppiicd  iL'i//i  Elegant  Badges  at  the 
following  Rales  : 

Fine  Silk  Badges,  with  design  printed  in  lilack,  red  or  blue 


St.  Baiigts  furti'd  a' 


with  ilesigii  printed  in   colors  i  rainbow 

proi"ess — sonietliing  new) loc.  each 

with  design  pHnied  in  gold  leaf. 15c.  each 


■■ft  1.50 


kW 
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These  Hadges  are  of  the  finest  Silk,  beautifully  finished,  and  each 
pupil  of  every  .school  in  the  State  should  he  supplied  with  one. 
Address  orders  to  A.  SIliGAHAN, 

iH.i<iec's  ;ii<:  iii;j<:r  ihnn  Liie  nb'>vi.'  <'iii.)  Box  2509,  SnQ  Fraiicisco. 


^  $vee  ®riv  to  tljc  gtiovlb'a  ^nir 

And  :tll  expenses  piiid  t>  tcHclivi^  and  otlKTS  wli<i  will  act  as 
.■\Ki-iits  for  our  Crand  Colnni'.ian  Meim.rlal  V-.lnme, 

"Discovery    ntid   Conqaesl   or  the   >lew    World." 

r   ■  -  .:   FULL    PARTICULARS    FREE,  —     -- 

/•a,/ih-  />uMhln'>f^  Co..  u^'  .U.ui.;tSI-.  Sa>i  /■iniins.o.  Oil. 

J.M.  DUNN.  D.  D.  S.. 
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^.«.,,i     p.  R.  BOONE.  Berkeley,  Oal,, 
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Business  College, 

24  Post  Siheet.  Sai  Ft/Ancisco. 
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eomaTtiou  »lth  it,,,  i,  K.  S..  Hini!fti™  -v"l«M  uiu 
UHU  (If  tuuliuit.  filBiiB  fur  luviuiizliig  local  or  8UU' 
rte.fOTt«Klien.-pmrt«ioiislwork.«p,  Dr.Wm.T. 
irtb  >  Connv  □!  Kradlui-  lar  l^utaiTf.  rnw  Wriu 
rfull  pnnlcnlnn. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

I9r.  <£>.  S.  3Caiie, 

DEN  1 1ST. 

Office  and  Rmidcnce:  514   nlh  Street,  eornei 
f-y  •■-  "■  ^  ' 

RESTORE  YOUR  EYESIGHT 


Dr, 


i 

.Magi? 
Medi?inei 

CURES 
Headaclieand  ?(eural£la 

CHROMIC  CATARRH  i-i  frmii  oiic  In 

I,  wilt  cure  ToalHacHe. 
r*FOR  S»LE   iT  «LL  DRUG  STORES  •;— ^ 

;'.154T  Mission  St..  San  Frucisco 


I 


EERCniiES 


MOTIVE 


dreda  flaiiTlnced.    Our  lllui.trali'il  luimiihU'l    ,1     U  ■■  Lll 
■HomoTiviiirnput  forKy™."  tiw.    imnt  ml^  It!  I*     ^*  **  ^"K      TTnn  fti^fr  paru.  arut  ■' 


Dr.  H.  R.  MORTON,  Jr., 

DENTIST, 
318  Kcarng  St.,       San  ^Fancisco. 


A  N© 


'   BeNSINOlCR 


Ejcpress  ©uplicator. 


Cdt  Blmplfclty  It  IStiato  (he  Wnrld. 
It  Oils  lt*Dir  Automallontly, 

:;o  Umtcrloo  or  Eleatrlo  8pi 

It  niB  wT.ii  oCUcuper  Onirtp  of  OMOll 


Wonder.    ^    Wonderj 

llcui  itoudtics  in  plilUucrtj 


'onder  Jfat,    ^foCt>er  and  ^foifier  Sfore, 


1024.    IQiifi.  10-Jf<   MARKET  ST., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Branch  (flarcH  In  aaklmid  aitd  5a»  Johc 


aERKELEY,  CJCl.. 

In  important  respects  the  raos 

clcgantlij   equipped   School 

far  Girls,  in  ftmcFica. 

TERM  BEGINS  AUGUST  9TH- 
Xr.  ^<?mer  3.  Spragiu.  S^es!^ 

Window  Shades  manufIcxurers. 

WAI.I.IS     &     THEISEN, 

1334  Mlaa^on  street.         - -_     _^ '__!_      '        Sun  FranelW 

DR."  MORSE'S'  AHTi'-  HEADACHE  WAFERS-^^f^'i^-'j;''  ^^Tp".' 


A  Standard  Home  Company. 


ONE  •  OF  ■  THE  ■  MOST  •  RELIABLE  •  FIRE 

^  IN    THE    WORLD. 

^H  PROMPT,    HONORABLE,   PROGRESSIVE. 


INSURBfJCE       ■^        comPANY. 

,  $1,000,000,  Assels,  $3,200,01 

AGENCIES  THROUGHOUT  AMERICA. 


HONEST  LOSSES  PROMPTLY  PAID  WITHOUT  DISCOUNT. 
B.  H.  PATRICK  &  CO., 

RUBBER  STDMPS,  SEALS.  STENCILS,  Sc. 

:ilO    C.-3liforrilFi    Street, 


DislrkI  Library   Stamfrs  a  Specialty. 


Are  You  Going  to  the 

World's  Columbian  Fair? 

To  get  thereat  the  least  expen»(e,  join  the  Teachers'  Excursion  Parly.  The 
very  lowest  special  rates  to  ChicaKo  ana  all  points  E«st.  The  best  aoconimodatioos 
al  reasonable  prices.  The  most  liberal  stop-over  privllegea.  Choice  of  routes — go 
by  one,  return  hy  another.  All  the  advantages  for  accommodation  anti  pleasure. 
A  good  time  during  the  long  ride  across  the  Continent.  All  the  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  the  comfort  of  each  member  of  tile  e:(Cur3ion,  thus  securiuK 
freedom  from  the  ordinary  cares  and  troubles  that  annoy  the  traveller. 

Fares,  meals,  board,  lodging— al!  the  expenses  of  the  trip,  at  very  lowest 
ralea  ;  the  larger  the  party,  the  less  the  individual  expense. 

Teachers  and  their  friends  are  invited  tn  join. 

Personally  conducted  by  P.  M.  FISHER. 

Address.  Box  asog.  San   Francisco.     Send  for  particular?,     Mark  all 
uications  on  this  subject:  "Teaclicrs'  EKCursion." 


S.  G.  GRIGGS  S  COMPANY, 

tMJBLISHERS, 
Nos.  262  and  264  Wabash  Avenue,  Chieago, 

RKSPECTFrLLY    IXVITK   THK    ATTKN'TION   OK   CALIFORNIA   TeACHKRS 

AND  Boards  of  EDrcATiON  to  the  followini; 

List  of  PrHLiCATioNS : 

Boisic-Pattkngii.i/s  Tirst  Lkssoxs  in  Grhek ft  <X> 

BOISK'S   IlJAD,    1*'IRST  ThRKK    BOOKS I    OC) 

Boise's  Iuad,  First  Six  Books i  50 

Boisk's  Kxkrcisks  in  Grkkk  Syntax i  25 

BoiSK  &  Frkkman's  Grkkk  Sklkctions 2  00 

Brkwstkr  ^:  HiMPHRKv's  Kngi.ani)  and  ITS  RuLKRS I  so 

Chittkndkn's  Klkmknts  of  English  Composition 60 

Cross's  Eclectic  Shorthand  (Bkginnkr's  Book) 2  00 

Cross's  Eclectic  Shorthand  Dictionary 3  00 

'^Cross's  Eclectic  Shorthand  Lessons 75 

•Cross's  Eclectic  Shorthand  Phrask  Book i  50 

D'OOGE'S   DiCMOSTHENES'    I)E  CORONA I    50 

Jones's  First  Lessons  in  Latin i  13 

Jones's  Latin  Prose  Composition i  00 

Jones's  (^reek  Prose  Composition i  00 

Morris's  Mantal  of  Classical  Literature i  50 

Peterson's  Norwegian-Danish  Grammar i  25 

Stevens's  Orations  of  Lysias i  25 

Welsh's  Essentials  of  Geometry i  25 

Welsh's  English  Literature,  Lihrary  Ed..  2  vols 4  00 

Welsh's  English  Literature,  2  volumes  in  one 3  ix> 

WiCLSH's  Digest  of  Eng.  and  American  Literature i  50 

WiNCHELL's  Geological  Excursions 1  25 

WiNCHHLL's  Geological  .Studies 2  50 

•New  Books. 

Teachers  and  Boards  desirous  of  securing  the  best  text- 
books on  any  of  the  subjects  indicated  above  will  do  well  to 
look  into  the  merits  of  these  books  before  making  selections 
for  the  coming:  year's  work. 

Wn'ic    for    new    catalos^iie    and    full    dcscriptivt    circulars,      Spedal 
ijiiroductofy  terms  made  on  application. 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

262  and  264  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


'  UNIVERSITY  OK  CALIFORNIA. 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


ruieg  and  Medical  JuTigpnidenea,    I 
■  of  Obslelrics  and  Gyoscology. 
.Dclplea  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 


'.  R.TAYLOR.  > 


,cipl«  Bl 


IB  Medici 


ii.try. 


BHNJ.  a.  SWAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  DisiMM  at  Childre 

CEORG8  H.  POWBKS,  A.  M„  M  D..;PrDfinsi)r  of  nphlhalnmlnGT  and  Otalosr. 

WM.  WATT  KERR.  A.M..  M.  n..  C.  M..  Pror*a»or  or  Clinical  Medicine. 

AKNOLD  A.  D'ANCONA.  A.  B..  W.  D..  PtofenoT  of  Physiology. 

DOUGLAH  W.  MONTGOMSRV,  M.  D,.  rroTefsarof  Pathology  and  Histology. 

WASHINGTON  DODGE.  M.  1'..  Pror«sorof  Tli«apeuticM. 

JOHN  M.  WILLIAMSON.  M.  D,,  Profemor  of  Anaioiny 

OHO.  H.  P.  NUTTALL.  M,  D..  Ph.  O,,  IGdllingcn,)  Special ,I.*cmr*r  on  Bacteriology. 

JOHN  V.  ROBHRTSON,  A.  B-  M   D..  Lecturer  on  Nervom  and  MenUI  Diseases. 

FEt-IX  tHNGPRLD.  Ph.  O..  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry. 

GEO,  P.  BHIELS,  M,  D  ,  F.  R.  C,  S,  E„  I.ectnrer  on  Hygiene  and  Medical  Juritprudeno 

CHA9.  A  VON  HOFFMAN,  M.  D  ,  Lecturer  on  Gyiieeology. 

J.  HENRY  BARBAT.  Ph.  0.,  M.  D,,  DemonslTBiot  oi  Anaidmy. 


The  Collegiate  Year  is  divided  into  a  Krgalar  naA  t  Prrlimi-iarr  Tnm,  The  Prthm^narr 
nrm  begioa  March  island  conlinDci  lea  weekt.  The  ktgulgr  Term  begins  June  1st  aud  «m- 
tlnuea  six  months.  Doriag  these  teima  all  the  bianchei  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  Uutht. 
dIdaetlcBlly  and  clinically.  Regnlar  clinics  arc  held  three  days  in  the  week  at  Ihe  City  and 
CouDly  Hospital,  Potrero  avenue  l^jo  beds),  where  Ihe  ProfcMora  of  the  practical  chairs  have 
cbargeof  wards,  and  HAse»  every  advantajie  for  Ihe  inatrnction  Dfatudents.  Theie  isnlsnan 
aetWe  clinic  conducted  Ihree  limes  a  weelt  at  the  College  Dispensary,  where  a  laiae  number  of 
palients  are  examiued  and  treated  hefore  Ihe  claaaea.  Didacllr  lectures  are  delivered  daily  b*  I 
ilieProfessor..andeveningreciU.lion.areheldlhreetinies«weel:.  '     '    I 

The  dissecting  toi.m  la  open  thtoughout  the  enlire  year.    Material  i 
bul  llltie.  , 

ItwOlthusbe  seen  Ihat  Ihe  course  of  [nstmclion.  which  extends  through  eight  and  one-   ' 

genii  and  Faculty  lo  cam  mend  it  in  sn  especial  manner  to  those  aeeking  a  complete  and  sjsie- 
malic  knowledie  of  Ihe  medical  prolm^ion.    The  facililies  for  bed-side  study  hsvchecu  largely 

Three  Ypars"  Course. 

In  rrsponse  tothe  general  demand  pmfHslon.  fora  higher  degree  of 

Eo6etenc<r  in  medical  educalion,  ihc    M'  .  .'  EiieState  UolversU*  was  oae  of 

r  fir«t  in  the  United  tit  si  ea  l»  adopt  it^<  .   .1  hindy.    No  sludeui  can  preaenl 

and  clinics     While  thi.  reqnitemeiin.ia.„,-  .>■■  ,.>i o,:-c  in  ihe  mBtte.  of  lerj.  ii  i.n  still 

furlherguaranteelhat  nouewill bear  the  ilipl^itn..  oniiir  ^lale  Medical  School  bill  those  Ihor- 

Fees. 

Malrtciilation  Fee  fpaid  but  once) 

Denloinlrator**  Ticket  

Fee  for  ihc  Fit*t  Confse  of  Lectntea  

Fee  for  the  Second  Course  of  J.ectnres       ■       - 

Third  Course  ol  Lecture*  xratuitoua  for  a ucb  as  have  paid  tortWft^ 

le  Annual  Announce meul  and  Catalogue  giving  Ktgtt 

A.  McLEAN,  M.  J)..  De^n,  603  Hercha 


S.G.  GRIGGS  S  COMPANY, 

HUBLISHERS, 
Nos.  262  and  264  Wabash  Avenue,  Chieago, 

RKSPKCTFrLLY    INVITE   THK    ATTP:xTION   OF    CALIFORNIA    TeACHKRS 

AND  Boards  of  Edi  cation  to  the  following 

List  of  Publications  : 

B(nSK-I*ATTKNGILL'S   FiRST   LKSvSOXS   IN    GRKEK fl    OO 

BoiSK's  lUAi),  First  Thrkk  Books i  oo 

Boise's  Iliad,  First  Six  Books i  50 

Boisk's  Kxkrcises  in  Grkkk  Syntax i  25 

BoiSK  &  Frkkman's  Grkek  Selections 2  00 

Brewster  &  Humphrey's  England  and  its  Rulers i  50 

Chittenden's  Elements  of  English  Composition 60 

Cross's  Eclectic  Shorthand  (Bec.inner's  Book) 2  00 

Cross's  Eclectic  Shorthand  Dictionary 3  00 

^Cross's  Eclectic  Shorthand  Lessons 75 

■Cross's  Eclectic  Shorthand  Phrase  Book i  50 

D'OoGE's  Demosthenes'  De  Corona i  50 

Jonp:s's  First  Lessons  in  Latin i  13 

Jones's  Latin  Prose  Composition 1  00 

Jones's  Greek  Prose  Composition i  00 

Morris's  Manual  of  Classical  Literature i  50 

Peterson's  Norwegian-Danish  Grammar i  25 

Stevens's  Orations  of  Lysias i  25 

Welsh's  Essentials  of  Geometry i  25 

Welsh's  English  Literature,  Liurarv  Ed..  2  vols 4  00 

Wiclsh's  English  Literature,  2  volumes  in  one 3  txj 

Welsh's  Di(;est  of  Eng.  and  American  Literature i  50 

Winchell's  Geological  Excursions i  25 

WiNCHKLL'S   (tEOLOGICAL    STUDIES 2   50 

•New  Books. 

Teachers  and  Boards  desirous  of  securing  the  best  text- 
books on  any  of  the  subjects  indicated  above  will  do  well  to 
look  into  the  merits  of  these  books  before  making  selections 
for  the  cominiJ:  vear\s  work. 

VVriie    for    ncic    cafa/oi^ue    aNci    full    dcscriptivi    circulars,      Spcnal 
ifilroduclon'  terms  made  on  afyplication. 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

262  and  264  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


UNIVKRSITY  OK  CALIFORNIA, 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


FACULTY. 

)..  Km«rilu9  PrDfeuor  or  Menial  DIkuo  and  Mcdkal  Juruprudrace. 
R.  BEVERI.VCOLB.  A.  nr..  M.  D.,  M  R.  O.  S.  Eur,,  ProfcMOf  of  ObRieirica  »Dd  GyoKologrf- 
W.  F.  McNUTT,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P.,  Edfu.,  etc..  Proftworof  PriociplM  ■nrl  Piacliccof  UcdlciDe. 
ROBERTA.  McLRAN,  M.  D.,  ProrcMoror  CUuim]  and  Opfralivc  Surffny,  Dcaa. 
W.  K.  TAVl.OR.  M.  D.,Pnire«oi  of  Principles  and  Ptactlcc  or  Suigcry, 
A.  L.  I.ENGFEI.D.  M,  D,,  ProfesnorDf  Materia  McdicH  flnd  Medical  Cheniillry. 
BBNJ.  8    «WAK,  M  D..  Professor  of  Dlieuei  of  Chllitreil. 
CROHCE  H.  POWERS,  A.  M..  M  n„3^feMO[  oC  Ophlhslmolojy  and  Ulolofy. 
WM.  WATT  KERR.  A.  M..  M.  B.,  C.  M.,  ProfenoT  of  ClinirBl  Medicine. 
ARNOLD  A,  D'ANCOKA,  A.  B>  it.  D..  Profnvni  of  Pbyaiology. 
DOL'C.LAti  W.  MONTOOMERV.  M.  D.,  PtDreuor  of  PathDlogy  and  Hislology. 
TAKHING TON  DODGE.  M.  ■■.,  Profeaaor  of  Ther-apeutia. 
JOHN  M.  WILUAMSON,  M.  D.,  ProfeMor  nf  Aualmny. 

CEO.  n.  F.  NUTTALI.,  M.  D..  Ph.  D..  (GdltlnEcn.l  Special .T^rcturer  on  BactcrialogT. 
JOHN  W.  ROBERTSON,  A.  H..  M  D..  Lectuter  on  Neiiaua  and  Mental  Diseai^n. 
FELIX  LGNOPELD,  PK.  G.,  Ph.  D,,  Lecturer  on  Cheminlry. 

GEO,  P.  SHIELS,  M,  D  .P.  R-  C.  S,  R,.  Lecturer  on  Hygiene  sod  Medical  iuriipTudeDCe. 
CHAS,  A   VON  HOFFMAN,  M.  D  .  Lecturer  on  Gynecology. 


The  Colleglsle  Year  is  divided  into  a  Urgular  and  a  Ptrlimi'^ar,  Tmi.  The  Pnlimtnaty 
TWw  begins  Mareh  i>t  and  eontinuea  ten  weeke.  Tbe  Ayra/sr  7enK  begins  June  ieI  and  rnn- 
llnnea  lis  monllu.  Dnrlnglliese  terma  all  the  branchea  of  medidne  and  surecry  are  laoght. 
didactically  and  clinically,  Regtitar  cliniu  are  held  three  dayi  In  the  oeek  at  the  Citv  and 
Connly  Hospital.  Polreroaveuuc  Iwo  beds),  where  the  PrDfeasors  of  the  prscticsl  chain  have 

active  clinic  eoniuctedlhree  lime- a  week  at  the  Collie  Dispensary.  wh»re  a  large  nnmlieiuf 

fislients  are  enniiued  and  Irenled  before  the  ctasses.    Didactic  lectures  are  delivered  dailv  by 
he  Professors,  and  erenlng  recitations  are  held  tbrve  lime*  a  week. 


the  Profeasors.  and  erenlng  recltaiii 

11  will  thus  be  seen  that  ihe  cnutae  of  inslnjetten.  which 
half  months  of  the  year,  alms  al  Ihe  develepmenl  of  practical 


Medical  Siyporlmeuio'ftire  bTale"  Uutvenlty  enable  tt 
for  be<l,  aid  est  n^  have  be''t"n  1 


Increased  of  laie.  and  the  Biudenl  will  iind  opportualliM  > 
heuHvenesa,  ire  nowhere  surpBWied. 

Three  Yean'  OonrBe. 

In  response  to  the  (teneral  demand,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  for  s  higher  degree  of 
profldcncy  in  medical  education,  the  Medical  Depanroeni  of  the  Stste  Universiiy  was  oite  ul 
(he  Rnt  in  Ihe  Untied  .sisles  u,  adopt  the  three  vesr«'  lerni  ol  uludy.  No  mndenl  can  nresrnl 
himsc'f  nir  final  euininstion  unlit  he  hai  sticniled  faithfully  Ihtve  rcKnlst  enurtes  of  Irclnrrs 

runherKUaranleelhalnouewillbear  thediplonin  of  Ihe  Slate  Medical  School  bui  IbMeiiiur- 
mchly  qualified. 

Fees. 

Malrtciilallonpee/paidliui  oncel )    <  "" 


Fee  far  Ihe  Aeeond  Coume  of  Led  urea       .       .        - 

Third  Coune  ol  Lectures  fraliiKons  for  such  ai  have  paid  (or  two  Hill  cuiit'i  - 
GraduallDB  Fee 

*  *"r.  a.  McLean.  M.  D,,  Dean,  603  Merchant  St.,  San  F' 


THE  BEGINNER'S  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

By    D.  H.  MONTGOMERY. 

It  ih  ill  DO  scuse   aa   sbridgmenl  nf  [be  larger  work,  but  is  an  eatirelf  t 
nnd  distinct  book  on  a  wholly  different  plan. 

It  is  almoal  purely  biograpbieal.  but  CHI*  has  b<^n  taken  to  make  the  M. 
cover,  either  directly  or  incidentally,  all  the  main  points  of  the  bistory  of 
country.     Its  aim  is  to  present  those  bets  and  principles   in   the  lives  of  some ' 
the  chief  fouudera  and  builders  of  America  which  will  be  ol  inten-st  aiid  \-alDe  | 
ctlildren  beginning  Id  study  the  history  of  our  country*. 

It  is  very  fully  illuslrated,  and  has  all  needful  maps.     Its  style  ia  clear. 
pie  and  direi^i;  any  child  who  can  read  easy  readitiK  can  understand  it.    The  il 
tr^itions,  like  lite  text,  are  such  as  cbitdren  will  understand  and  enjoy. 

Uontgomeiy'B  Leadios  Facts  of  Americas  History  may  safely  be  ti 
the  greatest  success  ever  made  in  its  department.     Within  the  first  fifteen  uiobL 
after  the  date  of  issue,  the  publishers  were  obliged  to  go  to  press  with  Ih*  l3C>,cwOtI|fl 

copy.     The  leading  aii'thorities,   whether  as  scholars  or  as  teachers,  liavc 

iiK-uded  the  hook  as  without  doubt  the  best, 

B.  E.  Danfleld,  Supl.  Schools.  Dululh,  Atinn.:  We  have  had  in  our  Ecboata| 
fonrdiffcreul  histories  of  the  United  Stales.  Each  one  of  these  lias  some  goo" 
points,  but  compared  with  Montgomery's  History,  now  in  use.  they  fall  Tar  belof 
III  clearness  aiid  comprelieiisivcuewn.  .  .  1  cannot  i^eak  in  too  hi^h  praise  of  It 
cxcellenmualitiea  possessed  by  the  bi«3k,  and  consider  it  far  superior  to  but  r 
all  of  those  formerly  used  in  our  schoo's, 
Hcnd  for  ■>rlce  LlHt  or  Sample*  la 

GINN  &  COMPANY.  PUBLISHERS, 


HAHNEMANN   HOSPITAL  COLLEGE,, 


OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Tbe  AQQaal  Session  commeDces  Huy  1st,  aDi  contiDQes  Seven  HoDtbs. 

INSTfiUGTfON  IS  TflOROUGH  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS. 

Kiobraring   u   Three    Yeur^'  Gra.lp.l  dinrse  of  Diihtdic  and   Clinifsl    L*ctuwa,  i 
[irHt'licul    wnrk    in   DiHpeninry,    LuliiiraUirv    und    l>i»«eclilig 
Boi-ni. 
The  bracing  summer  cliuiule  of  San  Fmni'isco  olTere   special 
niodical    student.    Material  for   dissection    is    ahiindunt,  and   owing  lu  the  pecalll 
properties  of  tlie  climate,  decompoeition  may  be  i>o  relaniud  a- 
a!  unalomy.   by  mdacer,   ibrougliout   the   entire  year. 


For 


r  particulars,  address 

W.  A.  DEWEV,  M.  D. 


\  Sutter  Street. 
20  Sutter  Stree 


Registrar, 

3an  Francisco, 


gOc  £il  pnttv  Jtvwmca  nut  < 
nSW  PSIOX  UST  OF  8C 
PIkln.  SmtKiaad,  rr»ted.  Bl 
Bawanl  Oift  Csnla,  Bewnnl, 
Booka,  a^Mm,  DUImiiu,  Sa 

Afj.'FOUCH  &"coir'' 


'    BUPPUES. 


OAMra  P.  Douins.  pububhcr. 


TEACHERS'  WOKLDl 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT. 

The  more  clearly  we  understand  the  philosophy  of  education,  thel 
nearer  to  infancy  do  we  fix  the  time  when  systematic  instruction  should.J 
begin.  Before  school  life,  the  ethical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  bentl 
is  largely  determined. ^Pbesiden'T  Sheparo.  of  Slate  Normal  I 
School,  Winona,  Minn. 

Ethical  training  is  the  central  function  of  education  and  charac- 
ter, the  supreme  test   of  the  school.     The  one  essential  condition   of 
vital  ethical  training  is  cliaraclcr  in  the  teacher, — the  one  element  that 
surely  works  for  righteousness  in  a  school  is  rightness  in  the  teacher's  ' 
life. — Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Cincinnati. 

Cbaracter  is  of  slow  growth.     No  examination  can  test  it.     The  1 
teacher  sees  no  immediate  returns  for  his  work,  and  loses  heart.     His  \ 
faith  in  his  work  is  not  strong  enough  to  beget  a  patience  that  never  | 
fails  him.     A  capable  and  strong  teacher  who  bears  about  with  him  a  I 
character  flawless  under  the  keen   scrutiny  of  children,  is  an  almost  I 
omnipotent  factor    in  the  formation  of   the  character  of  his  pupils. 
Virtue  goes  out  of  him,      Only  such  a  man  can  successfiiHy  give  for- 
mal moral  instruction.     An  artist   may  hide  behind  his  pictures,  an 
author  may  live  his  life  outside  his  books,  hut  the  teacher  and  the  man  ] 
are  in.separable. — Deua  Lathrop  Williams.  Delaware,  Ohio. 

It  is  a  good  tiling  to  put  a  kindergarten  into  every  school  system, 
so  far  as  this  is  practicable.  We  must  decide  how  far  it  is  practicable, 
The  public  will  not  sustain  the  kindergarten  unless  it  can  stand  the 
best  of  practice,  and  prove  it  is  worth  all  it  costs.  We  cannot  empha- 
size too  much  the  fact  tliat  the  American  educational  sy.stem  is  weaker  j 
at  the  bottom  than  anywhere  else.  The  poorest  teachers  are  wbl 
we  ought  to  have   the  best  ones,  in  the  prinian,'  schools.      If  t 
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any  educational  movement  we  ought  to  have,  it  is  a  decided  mo\'e- 
ment  for  strengthening  and  developing  the  most  elementary  work, 
putting  it  upon  a  purely  scientific  basis. — Supbrintkxdknt  Andrew 
S.  Draper,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  rising  tide  of  American  sentiment  is  to  be  hailed  with  de- 
light; fur  there  was  enough  need  of  real  American  spirit  after  the  long 
period  of  indifference  and  self  depreciation  which  followed  the  ardo  s 
of  the  war.  This  new  Americanism  is  to  be  deepened  till  it  shall 
have  force  enough  to  carry  the  vast  immigrant  population  pouring 
upon  us.  True  Americanism  is  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of 
America.  It  is  therefore  not  national  conceit,  nor  national  bump- 
tiousness, nor  national  selfishness.  America  has  climbed  beyond  these 
semi-civilized  qualities,  and  stands  as  a  protest  against  them  among 
the  nations.  The  real  Americanism  is  more  than  exultation  over 
space  and  numerousness;  it  is  recognition  that  America  is  another 
name  for  Opportunity:  opportunity  for  the  realization  of  justice;  op- 
portunity for  the  free  use  of  all  native  powers;  opportunity  for  the 
rounded  development  of  every  individual.  Americanism  also  means 
the  sense  that  American  rights  involve  duties;  the  duty  of  each  citi- 
zen to  see  ihat  self-government  is  not  a  farce,  but  a  truth;  the  dut^*  to 
base  legislation  on  moral  principle;  the  duty  to  make  America  the 
mighty  friend  to  all  nations.  The  public  school  is  the  place  where 
this  Americanism  can  be  taught.  The  approaching  celebration  of 
Columbus  Day  by  the  millions  of  Public  School  pupils  of  America 
will  furnish  a  prodigious  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  intelligent 
patriotism.  To  this  end  the  nation  ought  to  pause  in  its  work,  and 
on  Columbus  Day  give  to  the  Public  School  of  America  the  en- 
couraging attention  it  needs  as*  the  training  school  of  future  citizens. 
These  effects  should  be  followed  uj)  in  every  school  by  the  formation 
of  l3'ceums,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  where  the  question  of 
political  science,  and  most  of  all,  the  local  issues  of  the  town  or  ciiy, 
can  be  fairly  discussed.  Class-room  civics  need  all  the  inspiration 
which  these  outside  popular  lyceunis,  mock  town-meetings,  imitation 
congres^es,  can  j^ive  if  the  next  generation  is  to  furnish  a  new  race  of 
statesmen.  The  vState  fosters  the  school;  it  is  the  school's  business  to 
make  for  the  State  a  substantial  bottom  of  citizenship.  The  school- 
master has  the  j)olitical  opportunity  of  the  future.  He  is  the  man  to 
look  after  the  politicians. -P'kancis  Bellamy,  in  T/ie  Von/h's  Com- 
pan  ion. 
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GENERAL  DEPARTMENT. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  CELEBRATION  OF  COLUMBUS  DAY. 


The  Official  Programme. 

In  obedience  to  an  Act  of  Congress,  the 
President  on  July  21st  issued  a  Proclamation, 
recommending  that  October  21st,  the  400th  An- 
niversary of  the  Discovery  of  America,  be  cele- 
brated everywhere  in  America  by  suitable  exer- 
cises in  the  ^hools. 

A  uniform  Programme  for  every  school  in 
America,  to  be  used  on  Columbus  Day,  simulta- 
neously with  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  grounds  in 
Chicago,  will  give  an  impressive  unity  to  the 
popular  celebration.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Superintendents  of  Education,  last  February,  ac- 
cepted 'i'lic  Companion' s  plan  for  this  National 
Public  School  celebration,  they  instructed  their- 
Executive  Committee  to  prepare  an  Official  Pro- 
gramme of  exercises  for  the  Day,  uniform  for 
every  school. 

To  enable  preparations    for    the    National 
School     Celebration     in    every     community     to 
begin   imiiieiiialely,    this    Executive    Committee 
now  publish  through  T/ie  Comfianioii- 

TIIE  Ol-I'ICIAI-  PROGRAMME 
far  the  Xalio'iiif  Columbian  Public  .Si/ioal ■Celebraliou,  of  October  21,  iS^i, 
MiTi:— Tlu'  iii-'truclioiis  for  the  proper  rnniliict  of  Ih»c  cxcrcisci  nrc  Kivcn  in  llie  smalt 
Ijiu-,  Ihf  ^CMS-iive  f xctiisps  Ihtmsttves  in  the  Inrge  type. 

;  9  A.  M,  in  their  various  rooms.  At  9:30  the 
■ive.  11  is  to  be  met  at  tlie  entrance  of  the 
!scorle<l  with  dignity  to  tlie  building,  atid  pre. 
icipal  then  j^ivts  the  signal,  and  the  several 
yard,  to  beat  of 'drum   or  oilier  music,  and 


ible  a 


rile  icJiools  should  assen 
del  ail  of  Veltraiis  is  expected  to  . 
yard  by  tile  Color-diMrd  of  pupil: 
sciited   tn  tht-   Principal.     The   I' 
teachers  conduct  their  pupils  to  I 

arrange  them  in  b  hollow   siinare  nlioul  the  flag,  the  Veterans   and  Cob 
taking  places  by  the  flag  itself     The  Master  of  Ceremonies  then  gives   the  c 
mand  "Attention  !"  and  begins  the  exercises  by  reading  the  Proclamation. 


■Guard 
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1.  Reading  OF  THE  President's  Proclamation 

by  the  Master  of  Ceremonies 
At  the  clo^  of  the  reading  he  announces:  "In  accordance  with  this  recom- 
uiendation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  sign  of  our  devo- 
tion to  our  country,  let  the  Flag  of  tlie  Nation  be  unfurled  above  this 
school.'' 

2.  Raising  OF  THE  Flag by  the  Veterans 

As  the  Flag  reaches  the  top  of  the  staff,  the  Veterans  will  lead  the  assem- 
blage in  "Three  Cheers  for  'Old  Glory.' " 

3.  Salute  to  the  Flag by  the  Pnpils 

At  a  signal  iroiu  the  Principal  the  pupils,  in  ordered  ranks,  hands  to  the 
side,  face  the  Flag.  Another  signal  is  given;  every  pupil  gives  the  Flag  the 
military  salute— right  hand  lifted,  palm  downward,  to  a  line  with  the  fore- 
head and  close  to  it.  Standing  thus,  all  repeat  together,  slowly:  "I  pledge 
allegiance  to  my  Flagand  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands:  one  Nation 
indivisible,  with  Liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  At  the  words  **to  my  Flag," 
the  right  hand  is  extended  gracefully,  palm  upward,  towards  the  Flag,  and 
remains  in  this  gesture  till  the  end  of  the  affirmation  ;  whereupon  all  hands 
immtdiately  drop  to  the  side.  Then,  still  standing,  as  the  instruments 
strike  a  chord,  all  will  sing  Amkrica.— "My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee." 

4.  Acknowledgment  of  God Prayer  or  Scripture 

5.  Song  OF  Columbus  Day by  Pupils  and  Audience 

Contributed  by  the  Youth's  Companion. 
Air  -Lvoiis. 

Columbia,  my  land  !  all  hail  the  glad  day 
When  first  to  thy  stran<l  Hope  pointed  ihe  way; 
Hail  him  who  thro'  darkness  first  followed  the  Flame 
That  led  where  the  Mayflower  of  Libt^rty  came. 

Dear  Country,  the  star  of  the  valiant  and  free  ! 
Thy  exiles  afar  are  dreaming  of  thee. 
N  >  fields  of  the  Karth  so  enohantingly  shine, 
No  air  breathes  such  incense,  such  music  as  thine. 

Humanity's  home  I  thy  sheltering  breast 
Gives  welcome  and  room  to  strangers  oppres^'d. 
l\ile  children  of  Hunj^er  and  Haired  and  Wrong 
Find  life  in  thy  freedc^m  and  joy  in  thy  song. 

• 

Thy  fairest  estate  the  lowly  may  hold, 
Thy  i)oor  may  grow  great,  ihy  feeble  grow  bold, 
I'or  worth  is  the  watchword  to  noble  degree, 
And  manhood  is  mighty  where  manhood  is  free. 

C.)  Union  o(  States,  and  union  of  souls  I 

Thy  i)roniise  awaits,  thy  future  unfolds, 

An<l  earth  from  her  twilight  is  hailing  the  sun, 

That  rises  where  ])eoplc  and  rulers  are  one. — Thkron  Brown. 
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6.  The  Address **The  Meaning  of  the  Four  Centuries" 

A  Declamation  of  the  Special  Address  prepared  for  the  occasion  by    The 
Youth's  Companion. 

7.  The  Ode ^'Columbia's  Banner" 

A  Reading  of  the  Poem  written  for  the  occasion  by  Edna  Dean  Proctor. 
Here  should  follow  whatever  additional   Exercises,  Patriotic  Recitations, 
Historic  Representations,  or  Chorals  may  be  desire<l. 

S.  Addresses  by  Citizens,  and  National  Songs. 


KXECUTIVK  COMMITTEE. 

Francis   1>kixamv,  Chairman,  representing^   The   Youth's  Companion,  Boston, 

Mass. 
John  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 
Thomas  B.  Stockwei.l,  Conmiissioner  of  Rhode  Island  Public  Schools. 
W.  R.  Garri:tt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Tennessee. 
W.  C.  Hewitt,  Superintendent  of  Michigan  Educational  Exhibit  at  World's  Fair. 


THE     ADDRESS     FOR     COLUMBUS    DAY. 
The  Mkaninc;  of  the  Four  Centuries 

The  spectacle  America  presents  this  day  is  without  precedent  in 
history.  From  ocean  to  ocean,  in  city,  village  and  country-side,  the 
children  of  the  States  are  marshaled  and  marching  under  the  banner  of 
the  nation;  and  with  them  the  people  are  gathering  round  the  school- 
house. 

Men  are  recognizing  to-day  the  most  impressive  anniversary 
since  Rome  celebrated  her  thousandth  year — the  400th  anniversary  of 
the  stepping  ot  a  hemisphere  into  the  world's  life;  four  completed  cent- 
uries of  new  social  order;  the  celebration  of  liberty  and  enlightment 
organized  into  a  civilization. 

And  while,  during  these  hours,   the  Federal  government  of  these 
United  States  strikes  the  keynote  of  this  great  American  day  that 
gives  honor  to  the  common  American  institution  which  unites  us  p' 
— we  assemble  here  that  we,  too,  may  exalt  the  free  school  that 
bodies  the  American  principal  of  universal  enlightenment  and  eav 
the  most  characteristic  product  of  the  four  centuries  o^ 
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Four  hundred  years  ago  this  morning  the  Pintas  gun  broke  the 
silence,  and  announced  the  discovery  of  this  hemisphere. 

It  was  a  virgin  world.  Human  life  hitherto  upon  it  had  been 
without  .significance.  In  the  Old  World  for  thousands  of  j^ears  civil- 
ized men  had  been  trying  experiments  in  social  order.  They  had  been 
found  wanting.  But  here  was  an  untouched  soil  that  lay  ready  for  a 
new  experiment  in  civilization.  All  things  were  read}'.  New  forces 
had  come  to  light,  full  of  overturning  power  in  the  Old  World.  In 
the  New  World  they  were  to  work  together  with  a   mighty   harmony. 

It  was  for  Columbus,  propelled  by  this  fresh  life,  to  reveal  the 
land  wheie  these  new  forces  were  to  be  given  space  for  development, 
and  where  the  awaited  tiial  of  the  new  civilization  was  to  be   made. 

tfo-day  we  reach  our  most  memorable  milestone.  We  look  back- 
ward and  we  look  forward. 

Backward,  we  see  the  first  mustering  of  modem  ideas;  their  long 
conflict  with  Old  World  theories,  which  were  also  transported  hither. 
We  see  stalwart  men  and  brave  women,  one  moment  on  the  shore, 
then  di.sappearing  in  dim  forests.  We  hear  the  axe.  We  see  the 
flame  of  burning  cabins  and  hear  the  cry  of  the  savage.  We  see  the 
never-ceasing  wagon  trains  always  toiling  westward.  We  behold  log 
cabins  becoming  villages,  then  cities.  W^e  watch  the  growth  of  insti- 
tutions out  of  little  beginnings— schools  becoming  an  educational  sj's- 
tem;  meeting-houses  leading  into  organic  Christianity';  town- meetings 
growing  to  political  movements;  county  discussions  developing  federal 
governments. 

We  see  hardy  men  with  intense  convictions,  grappling,  struggling, 
often  amid  battle  smoke,  and  seme  idea  characteristic  of  the  New 
World  always  triumphing.  We  see  settlements  knitting  together  into 
a  nation  with  singleness  of  purpose.  We  note  the  birth  of  the  modem 
.system  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  its  striking  forth  into  undreamed- 
of  wealth,  making  the  millions  members  one  of  another  as  sentiment 
could  never  bind.  And  under  it  all,  and  through  it  all,  we  fasten  on 
certain  principles  ever  operating  and  regnant — the  leadership  of  man- 
hood; equal  rights  for  every  soul;  universal  enlightenment  as  the  source 
of  progress.  These  last  are  the  principles  that  have  shaped  America; 
these  principles  are  the  true  Americanism. 

We  look  forward.  We  are  conscious  we  are  in  a  period  of  tran- 
sition. Ideas  in  education,  in  political  economy,  in  social  science  are 
undergoing  revisions.  There  is  a  large  uncertainty  about  the  out- 
come.    But  faith  in  the  underlying  principles  of  Americanism   and  in 
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God's  destiny  for  ihe  Republic  makes  a   firm   ground  of  lioj'^e.     The    ■ 
comiug  cenliiry  promises  to  be  more  than  ever  the  age  of  the    people; 
an  age  that  shall  develop  a  greater  care  for  the  rights  of  the  weak,  and    ' 
make  a  more  >ioHd  provision  for  the  development  of  each    individually 
by  the  education  that  meets  his  need. 

As  no  prophet  among  our  fathers  on  the  300lh  anniversary  of 
America  could  have  pictured  what  the  new  centur>-  would  do,  so  no  ' 
man  can  this  day  reach  out  and  grasp  the  hundred  years  upon  which 
the  nation  is  now  enteiing,  On  the  victorious  results  of  the  completed 
centuries,  the  principles  of  Americanism  will  build  our  fifth  century. 
Its  material  progress  is  beyond  our  conception,  but  we  may  be  sure  i 
that  in  the  social  relations  of  msu  with  men,  the  most  triumphant 
gains  are  to  be  expected.  America's  fourth  century  has  been  glortous; 
America's  fifth  century  must  be  made  happy. 

One  institution  more  than  any  other  has  wrought  out  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  aud  is  to-day  the  most  trusted  for  the  future.  Our 
fathers  in  their  wisdom  knew  that  the  foundations  of  liberty,  fraternity 
and  equality  must  be  universal  education.  The  free  school,  therefore, 
was  conceived,  the  corner-stone  of  the  Republic.  Washington  and 
Jefferson  recognized  that  the  education  ofcitiiens  is  not  the  prerogative 
of  church  or  of  other  private  interest;  that  while  religions  training 
belongs  to  the  church,  and  while  technical  and  higher  culture  may  be 
given  by  private  institutions  -the  training  of  citizens  in  the  common 
knowledge  and  the  common  duties  of  citizenship  belongs  irrevocably 
lo  the  State. 

We,  therefore,  on  this  anniversary  of  America  present  the  Public 
School  as  the  noblest  expression  of  the  principle  of  enlightenment 
which  Columbus  grasped  by  faith.  We  uplift  the  system  of  free  and 
universal  education  as  the  master-force  which,  under  God,  has  been 
informing  each  of  our  generations  with  the  peculiar  truths  of  Ameri- 
canism. America,  therefore,  gathers  her  sons  around  the  schoolhouse 
to-day  as  the  institution  closest  to  the  people,  most  characteristic  of 
the  people,  and  fullest  of  hope  for  the  people. 

To-day  America's  fifth  centurj-  begins.  The  world's  twentieth 
century  will  soon  be  here.  To  the  13  000,000  now  in  the  American 
schools  the  command  of  the  coming  years  belongs.  We,  the  youth  of 
America,  who  to-day  unite  to  march  as  one  army  under  the  sacred  flag, 
understand  our  duty.  We  pledge  ourselves  that  the  flag  shall  not  be 
stained;  and  that  America  shall  mean  equal  opportunity  aud  justjc^J 
for  every  citizen,  and  brotherhood  for  the  world.  ^^^^M 
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The  Ode  for  Columbus  Day. 


■  God  helping  mt,"  crieil  CoIutuIiuk.  "thuugh  fair  or  foul  the  bttczc, 

I  will  Sfiil  uiid  sail  till  1  find  the  laud  beyoiul  llic  weslEm  jeas!"— 

So  all  eagle  might  leave  its  eyrie,  Iwiil,  though  the  blue  should  bar, 

To  fold  its  wings  on  the  loftiest  jieak  of  mi  undincuvere'l  star! 

And  into  the  vast  and  void  aliyss  he  followed  the  aettiug  sun; 

Nor  gulfs  nor  gales  coulil  fright  his  sulU  till  the  woiidrous  quest  wasdom 

But  O  the  weary  vigils,  the  murmuriog.  totturing  days, 

Till  the  Piuta's  gun.  and  the  shout  uf  '  'Laud  !"  set  the  hiack  night  nblni 

Till  the  shore  lay  fair  as  Paradise  iu  morning's  balm  aiid  gold. 

And  a  world  was  won  from  the  conquered  deep,  and  the  tale  of  the  ages  toldS 

Uplift  the  starry  Banner'     The  best  age  is  begun! 
We  are  the  heirs  of  the  mariners  whose  voyage  that  morn  was  done. 
Measureless  lautLs  Columbus  gave,  and  rivers  through  itones  that  roll. 
But  his  rarest,  noblest  bounty  was  a  New  World  for  the  Swnl  ! 
^For  be  sailed  from  the  Past  with  its  stifling  walls,  to  the  Future's  open  Bfc*i4 
And  the  ghosts  of  gloom  and  fear  were  laid  as  the  breath  of  heaven  went  by] 
And  the  pedant's  pride  and  the  lordling's  sconi  were  lost. in  that  intalEi 
As  fogs  are  lost  when  sun  and  wind  sweep  ocean  blue  and  haie; 
And  Free<loni  anil  larger  Knowledge  dawned  clear,  the  sky  to  span, 
The  birthright,  not  of  priest  or  ting,  bul  of  every  child  of  mau! 

Vplift  the  New  World's  Banner  to  greet  the  ex  jH»nt  sunt 

Ivet  itEt  rosy  gleams  still  follow  his  beams  as  swift  lo  west  they  run. 

Till  the  wide  air  rings  with  shout  and  hymn  to  welcome  its  shining  hl(;h.  ' 

And  our  eagle  from  lone  Katahdin.  to  Shasta's  snow  can  Hy 

In  the  liK''t  "^  't^  »\.ar^  ns  fold  on  fold  is  dung  to  Ihe  autumn 
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Uplift  il.  Youths  and  Maidens,  with  songs  and  loving  cheers; 

Through  triumphs,  raptures,  it  has  waved,  through  agonies  alld  tears. 

Columbia  looks  from  sea  to  sea  and  tbrills  with  joy  to  know 

Her  myriad  sons,  as  one,  would  leap  to  shield  it  from  a  foe! 

And  yon  who  soon  will  be  the  State,  and  shape  each  great  decree. 

Oh.  vow  to  live  and  die  for  it,  if  glorious  death  must  lie! 

The  lirave  of  all  the  centuries  gone  this  starry  Flog  have  wrought;. 

Id  dungeons  dim,  on  gory  fields,  its  light  and  peace  were  bought; 

And  you  who  front  the  future— whose  days  our  dreams  fulfil — 

On  Liberty's  immortal  height.  Oh,  plant  it  firtaer  still  1 

For  it  floats  for  broadest  learning;  for  the  soul's  sujjreme  release; 

For  law  disdaining  license;  for  righteousness  and  peace; 

For  valor  bom  of  justice;  and  its  amplest  scope  and  plan 

Makes  a  queen  of  every  woman,  a  king  of  every  man! 

While  forever,  like  Columbus,  o'er  Truth's  unfathomed  main 

It  pilots  to  the  bidden  isles,  a  grander  realm  to  gain. 
Ah!  what  a  mighty  trnst  is  ours,  the  noblest  ever  sung. 
To  keep  this  banner  spotless  its  kindred  stars  among  ! 
Our  fleets  may  throng  the  oceans — our  forts  the  headlands  crown — 
Our  mines  their  treasures  lavish  for  mint  and  mart  and  town — 
Rich  fields  and  flocks  and  busy  looms  bring  plentv.  far  and  wide — 
And  statelier  temples  deck  the  land  than  Rome's  or  Athens'  pride- - 
And  science  dare  the  mysteries  of  earth  and  wave  and  sky — 
Till  none  with  us  in  splendor  and  strength  and  skill  can  vie; 
Vet,  should  we  reckon  Liberty  and  Manhood  less  than  these, 

And  slight  the  right  of  the  humblest  between  our  circliug  seas.— 
Shonld  we  be  false  to  our  sacred  past,  oar  fathers'  God  forgetting. 
This  Banner  would  lose  its  lustre,  our  son  be  oigh  bis  setting ! 
But  the  dawn  will  sooner  forget  the  east,  tUe  tides  their  ebb  and  flow, 
Than  you  forget  our  radiant  Flag,  and  its  matchless  gifts  forego! 
Nay!  you  will  keep  it  high-advanced  with  ever- brightening  sway — 
The  Banner  whose  light  betokens  the  lord's  diviner  day- 
Leading  the  nations  gloriously  io  Freedom's  holy  way! 
No  cloud  on  the  field  of  azure— no  stain  on  the  rosy  bars^ 
God  bless  yon.  Youths  and  Maidens,  as  you  guard  the  Stripes  and  Stars! 


HOW  TO  OBSI^RVK  COLrMItUS  DAY. 

B  The  MokNiNO  Celpwkation. 

^        The  foregoing  official   programme   provides  for  a  morning  cele- 
bration.    The  pupils  of  the  schools  are  to  gather  on  October  aisl,  a| 
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the  usual  hour,  in  their  respective  schoolhouses.  As  far  as  possible, 
all  the  rooms  in  each  schoolhouse  under  the  same  Principal  should 
unite  in  having  the  same  exercises.  The  parents  and  friends  of  the 
pupils  should  be  brought  together.  Family  interests  on  Columbus 
Day  should  be  made  to  centre  in  the  particular  schoolhouse  where 
the  children  attend. 

The  exercises  of  the  morning  may  be  simple  or  elaborate.  Schools 
with  sufficient  resources  may  extend  the  official  programme  with  ad- 
ditional features,  such  as  special  music  by  chorus  or  orchestra,  and 
historical  exercises.  The  largest  liberty  is  left  for  individual  inge- 
nuity and  taste. 

Afternoon  Obskrvances. 

In  the  countr}^  the  daj'  ought  to  be  made  a  real  holiday.  Farm 
and  household  work  might  be  well  relinquished;  and  the  families  of 
the  district  come  together  at  the  schoolhouse,  with  their  picnic 
lunches,  prepared  to  make  a  day  of  memorable  festivity.  The  exer- 
cises of  the  morning  being  over,  the  afternoon  might  be  devoted  to 
games,  and  to  social  re-unions  of  neighbors. 

In  cities  and  villages,  however,  the  citizens  will  probably  wish  a 
floral  demonstration,  which  may  be  in  their  own  hands.  Wherever 
the  citizens  are  to  conduct  a  celebration,  two  matters  should  be  espe- 
cially arranged: 

First — That  the  civic  celebration  occur  in  the  afternoon  so  that  it 
will  not  conflict  with  the  schoolhouse  celebrations. 

Second— That  in  the  afternoon  civic  celebration  ample  recogni- 
tion may  be  given  to  the  public  school  idea,  the  characteristic  of  the 
day  throughout  the  Nation. 

Thi\  Review. 

If  there  is  a  general  parade,  a  * 'Public  School  Review*'  should 
be  in  its  most  honorable  feature.  If  there  is  no  general  procession, 
the  schools  alone  might  be  reviewed.  Let  the  pupils  meet  at  their 
schoolhouses  at  a  designated  hour,  and  be  conducted  by  efficient  mar- 
shals, without  delays  and  in  perfect  order,  to  their  places  in  the  line. 
The  Army  Veterans,  the  Blue  ancl  the  Gray  alike,  should  march  with 
the  schools  as  special  guards  of  honor.  As  the  reviewing  stand  is 
reached,  let  each  part  of  the  column  salute  the  flag. 
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The  Mass  Meeting. 

At  the  ciiizeus'  mass  meeting  after  the  review,  the  schools  ought 
again  to  be  given  prominence.  Seats  should  be  reserved  for  their  del- 
egations. Some  features  of  the  raoniing'fe  official  programme  might 
be  repeated.  At  least  one  of  the  speeches  should  deal  with  the  rea- 
sons for  making  the  American  educational  system  the  centre  of  this 
Columbian  celebration;  for  one  of  the  aims  of  the  movement  is  to  im- 
press the  American  people  with  the  significance  of  free  education  to 
American  progress  and  citizenship. 


What  t 


i  Schools  a 


attend    to  i 


The  first  duty  of  each  school,  howevei 
morning  celebration. 

Teachers,  Superintendents,  and  School  Boards  should  confer,  that 
action  may  be  harmonious,  and  the  best  results  attained.  The  pro- 
posed celebration  f.hon!d  be  explained  to  each  school  at  the  earliest 
moment.  It  should  be  so  presented  as  lo  awaken  enthusiasm.  In- 
teresting topics  relating  to  Colnmbus  and  the  discovery  should  be  sug- 
gested for  special  investigation.  Such  topics  might  be:  The  Map  of 
the  World  before  the  Discovery,  Important  Inventions  and  Events  in 
Europe  just  before  the  Discovery,  the  Story  of  Columbus,  the  Ships 
of  Columbus,  What  Columbus  expected  to  find,  Geographical  Growth 
of  the  United  States,  Stories  of  South  America,  etc.  The  teacher 
should  assign  the  address  and  the  ode  to  tho'se  who  can  render  them 
most  intelligently.  The  flag  salute  and  the  songs  should  be  persist 
ently  rehearsed. 

Important  committees  of  pupils  should  be  appointed,  i,  a  Com- 
mittee of  Invitation,  whose  duty  is  to  see  that  the  family  of  each  pu- 
pil receives  a  special  invitation  to  the  morning  exercises  of  October 
zist,  and  also,  when  they  arrive  to  show  Iheni  seats;  2,  a  Color  Guard, 
whose  duty  is  ( i  j  to  see  that  the  school  has  a  flag  and  a  staff  in  proper 
condition;  (2)  to  meet  the  Veterans  as  they  arrive,  and  escort  thent 
with  dignity  to  the  Principal  in  the  scboolhouse;  (3)  to  act  as  aides 
of  the  Principal. 

An  efficient  adult   Committee   of  Arrangements  should 
constituted.     This  committee  uiustsee.(i)  that  seats  are  prepared  01 
of  doors  in  hope  of  fair  weather,  and  that  a  room   is  also   enga] 
for  the  exercises  should   the  day  be  stonu}';  ('2)  that   fitting  decora- 
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tions  and  printed  programmes  are  provided;  (3)  that  the  local  press 
is  interested  and  invited;  (4)  that  arrangements  are  made  with  the 
Veterans  and  other  special  guests  for  the  parts  they  are  to  take. 

T/ie  school  Principal  must  make  himself  personally  responsible  Jor 
the  work  of  each  committee. 

What  Veterans,  the  Press  and  Citizens  may  do. 

The  Veterans,  as  already  recommended  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  should  at  once  ally  themselves  with  the  schools.  Details  of 
comrades  should  be  assigned  to  each  schoolhouse.  These  details 
should  reach  the  schoolhouses  on  October  21st,  promptly  at  9:30  a.  m. 
After  their  due  reception,  it  will  be  their  duty  to  stand  by  the  flag, 
at  the  signal  to  run  it  up  the  staff,  to  lead  the  assembly  in  **three 
cheers,"  and  then,  as  the  guests  of  the  day,  to  take  their  seats  on  the 
platform.  In  the  review,  the  Veterans  are  to  march  as  guard  of  honor 
to  the  schools.  Veterans  are  the  fitting  patrons  of  this  celebration, 
and  should  devise  methods  for  its  encouragement  and  success. 

The  local  newspaper,  as  the  natural  organ  of  this  movement,  may 
take  the  effectual  initiative  wherever  the  celebration  has  not  already 
been  organized ;  and  in  any  case  it  may  both  awaken  and  promote 
interest  among  pupils  and  citizens.  Among  other  undertakings,  the 
bringing  out  of  early  local  history  would  be  a  happy  idea. 

Citizens  generally  should  remember  that  their  encouragement  and 
active  cooperation,  as  well  as  certain  contributions  of  money,  are 
needed  by  the  schools  if  this  celebration  is  to  be  made  worthy  of  the 
day  and  of  the  community. 

General  vSr<;oKSTioNs. 

The  songs  to  be  used  should  be  printed  entire  on  the  programme, 
and  enough  programmes  provided  so  that  each  in  attendance  may 
have  a  copy.  The  singing  should  be  by  the  whole  assemblage.  Pri- 
mary Schools  will  do  well  to  use  the  simplified  form  of  the  address. 

The  various  patriotic  organizations  might  fittingly  be  invited 
both  to  the  morning  exercises,  and  to  serve,  in  addition  to  the  veter- 
ans, as  escorts  in  the  review.  The  beauty  of  the  review  would  be 
heightened  if  each  school  carried  both  the  National  Flag  and  a  dis- 
tinctive banner  of  its  own.  The  review  also  might  be  made  impres- 
sive by  symbolic  floats;  models  of  the  *'01d  Red  Schoolhopse,  *  *  and 
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of  the  ship  of  Columbus  are  among  the  appropriate  subjects.  The 
feature,  however,  should  not  be  attempted  unless  it  can  be  effectively 
done.  In  all  cases,  the  fantastic  should  be  rigorously  barred  from 
the  procession. 

Photographs  both  of  the  salute  to  the  flag  and  of  some  aspect  of 
the  review  would  be  prized  local  mementoes.  One  of  these  photo- 
graphs, as  well  as  the  account  of  the  celebration  clipped  from  the  local 
paper,  would  al.so  be  appreciated  in  the  office  of  the  Chairman  of  the 

I  Executive   Committee.     Honorable  mention  may  be  made  of  those 

towns  in  each  State  where  the  demonstration^t  seem  especially  com- 
mendable. Francis  Beixamy, 

^^_  Chairmau  Executive  Committee. 


How  Columbus  Looked — ^escribed  by  His  Son. 


Columbus  was  of  powerful  frame,  large  build;  of  majestic  bear- 
ing and  diguified  in  gesture;  on  the  whole  well-formed;  of  middle  1 
height,  inclining  to  tallness;  his  arms  sinewy  and  bronzed  like  wave-  I 
beaten  oars;  says  Kmilio  Castelar  in  the  Ctnlurj.  His  nerves  high- 
strung  and  sensitive,  quickly  re.sponsive  to  all  emotions;  his  neck 
large  and  his  shoulders  broad;  his  face  rather  long  and  hi.s  nose  aqui- 
line; his  complexion  fair,  even  inclining  to  redue.ss.  and  somewhat 
disfigured  by  freckles;  his  gaze  piercing  and  his  eyes  clear;  his  brow 
high  and  calm,  furrowed  with  the  deep  workings  of  thought.  ■ 

In  the  life  written  by  his  son,  Ferdinand,  we  are  told  that  Colum.-fl 
bus  not  only  sketched  most  raarvelously,  but  was  so  skillful  a  pen- 1 
man  that  he  was  able  to  earn  a  living  by  engrossing  and  copying.  Inl 
his  private  notes  he  said  that  every  good  map  draughtsman  ought  X&m 
be  a  good  painter  as  well,  and  he  himself  was  such  in  his  maps  and-l 
globes  and  charts,  over  which  are  scattered  all  sorts  of  cleverly  drawn  ■ 
figures.  He  never  penned  a  letter  or  began  a  chapter  without  setting  1 
at  its  head  this  devout  invocation:  "Jems  cum  Maria  silnobis  in  via."  I 
Besides  his  practical  studies  he  devoted  him.self  to  astronomical  and  I 
geometrical  researches.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  teach  uialhematics,  I 
with  which,  as  with  all  the  advaiiced  knowledge  of  his  time,  he  was  I 
conversant,  and  he  could  recite  the  prayers  and  services  of  the  church  I 
like  any  priest  before  the  altar.  I 

He  was  a  mystic  and  a  merchant,  a  visionary  and  an  algebraist.  I 
If  at  times  he  veiled  his  knowledge  in  cabalistic  formulas,  and  at-  \ 
lowed  his  vast  powers  to  degenerate  in  puerile  irritation,  it  was  becaustj 
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his  own  age  knew  him  not  and  bad  dealt  hardly  with  faim  ibr  many 
years— from  bis  youth  until  he  reached  the  threshold  of  a^e — withoot 
taking  into  account  the  reverses  which  darkened  and  embittered  his 
later  years.  Who  could  have  predicted  to  him.  in  the  midst  of  th^ 
blindness  that  surrounded  him,  that  there  in  Spain,  and  iu  that  cen- 
tury of  unfading  achievement,  the  name  of  Columbus  was  to  atuia 
to  fame  and  unspeakable  renown  ?  There  are  those  who  hold  that 
this  was  the  work  of  chance,  and  that  the  discovery  of  America  was 
virtually  accomplished  when  the  PorluKuese  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  But  I  believe  not  in  these  posthumous  alterations  of  historj- 
through  mere  caprice,  nor  in  those  after-rumors  of  the  discoverers  who 


died  in  obscurity. — /ix 


The  First  Page  From  Columbus's  Journal.  1 

"In  nomine  D.  U.  Jesu  Christi:  Whereas, 
Most  Christian,  most  high,  most  excellent  and 
most  powerful  princes,  king  and  queen  of  the 
Spains,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  sea.  our  sov- 
eigns,  iu  the  present  year  of  1492,  after  your 
highnesses  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  with 
I  the  Moors  who  ruled  iu  Europe,  and  had  con- 
cluded that  warfare  in  the  great  city  of  Granada. 
I  where,  on  the  second  of  January,  of  tliis  present 
[  year,  I  saw  the  royal  banners  of  your  highnesses 
1  placed  by  force  of  arms  on  the  towers  of  the 
I  bra,  which  is  the  fortress  of  that  city;, 
and  beheld  the  Moorish  Iking  sally  forth  from  the  gates  of  the  city^ 
and  kiss  the  royal  hand  of  your  highnesses  and  of  my  lord  the 
prince;  and  immediately  iu  that  same  month,  in  consequence  of 
the  information  which  I  had  given  to  your  highnesses  of  the 
lands  of  India,  and  of  a  prince  who  is  called  the  Grand  Khan, 
which  is  to  say  in  our  language,  king  of  kings;  how  that  many 
times  he  and  his  predecessors  bad  seut  to  Rome  to  entreat  for  doctors 
of  our  holy  failh,  to  instruct  him  in  the  same;  and  that  the  Holy 
Father  had  never  provided  him  with  them,  and  thus  so  many 
were  lost,  believing  in  idolatries,  and  imbibing  doctrines  of  perdi 
therefore,  your  highnesses,  as  Catholic  Christians  and  prim 
and  promoters  of  the  holy  Christian  failh,  and  enemies  of  the   sect 
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Mahomet,  and  of  all  idolatries  and    heresies,  determined  to  send  me.  I 
Christopher  Columbus,   to   the   aaid  parts  of  India,    to    see  the  said! 
princes,  and  the  people  and  lands,  and  discover  the  nature  and  dis-  I 
position  of  them  all,  and  the  means  to  be  taken  for  the  conversion  of 
them  to  our  holy  faith;  and  ordered  that  I  should  not  go  by  land  to 
the    East,  by  which  it  is  the  custom  to    go,    but  by  a  voyage    to  the 
West,  by  which  course,  unto  the  present  lime,  we  do   not  know  for  1 
certain  that  anyone  hath    passed.      Vour  highnesses,    therefore,  after] 
having  expelled  all    the  Jews  from    your   kingdoms  and    territories,  ( 
commanded    me,  in  the  same  month  of  Januarj',  to    proceed    with  a  j 
sufRcient  armament  to  the  said  parts   of  India;  and  for  this   purpose  | 
bestowed  great  favors  upon    me,    ennobling    me,    that   thenceforth  I  J 
might  style  myself  Don,  appointing  me  high  admiral  of  the  Ocean  sea,  J 
and  perpetual  viceroy  and  governor  of  all  the  islands  and  continents  \ 
I  should  discover  and  gain,  and  which   henceforward   may  be  discov- 
ered and  gained  in  the  Ocean  sea;  and  that  my  eldest  son  should  suc- 
ceed me,  and  so  on  from  generation  to  generation  forever.     I  departed,  I 
therefore,  from  the  city  of  Granada,  on  Saturday,  the  ulh  of  May,  | 
of  the  same  year  1492,  to  Palos,  a  seaport,  where  I  armed  three  ships  I 
well  calculated  for  such  .service,  and  sailed   from   that  port  well  fur- 
nished with  provisions  and  with   many  seamen,  on  Friday,  the  third  I 
of  August,  of  the  same  year,  half  an   hour   before  sunrise,   and  took  J 
the  route  for  the  Canary  islands  of  your  highnesses,  to  steer  my  a 
thence,  and  navigate  until  I  should  arrive  at   the   Indies,  and  deliver] 
the  embassy  of  your  highnesses  to  these  princes,  and  accomplish  that] 
which  you  had  commanded.  For  this  purpose  I  intend  to  write  during  I 
this  voyage,  very  punctually  from  day  to  day.  all  that  I  may  do.  and  see,  J 
and  experience,  as  will  hereafter  lie  seen.    Also,  my  .sovereign  princei 
besides  describing  each  night  all  that  has  occurred  in  the  day,  and  i 
the  day  the  navigation  of  the  night,   I  propose   to  make  a  chart  iu  I 
which  I  will  set  down  the  waters  and  lands  of  the  Ocean  sea  in  their  I 
proper  situations   under  their   bearings;  and   further,  to   compose  a  1 
book,  and  illustrate  the  whole  iu  picture  by  latitude  from  the  equin- 
octial, and  longitude  from  the  west;  and  upon  the  whole  it  will  be  es- 
sential that  I  should  forget  sleep  and  attend  closely  to  tbe  navigation    ' 
to  accomplish  these  things,  which  will  l>e  a  great  labor."—  IVashing-'^ 
Ion  Irving . 
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Character  of  Columbus. 


In  Columbus  were  singularly  combined  the  practical  and  the 
poetical.  If  some  of  his  conclusions  were  erroneous,  they  were  at 
least  ingenious  and  splendid;  and  their  error  resulted  from  the  clouds 
which  still  hung  over  his  peculiar  path  of  enterprise.  His  own  dis- 
coveries enlightened  the  ignorance  of  the  age,  guided  conjecture  to 
certainty,  and  dispelled  that  very  darkness  with  which  he  bad  been 
obliged  to  struggle. 

His  conduct  was  characterized  by  the  grandeur  of  his  views  and 
the  magnanimity  of  his  spirit.  Instead  of  scouring  the  newly-found 
countries,  like  a  grasping  adventurer  eager  only  for  immediate  gain, 
as  was  too  generally  the  case  with  contemporary  discoverers,  he  sought 
to  ascertain  their  soil  and  productions,  their  rivers  and  harbors;  he 
was  desirous  of  colonizing  and  cultivating  them;  of  conciliating  and 
civilizing  the  natives;  of  building  cities;  introducing  the  useful  arts; 
subjecting  everything  to  the  control  of  law,  order,  and  religion,  and 
thus  of  founding  regular  and  prosperous  empires. 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  Spain  had  those  who  followed  in 
the  track  of  Columbus  possessed  his  sound  policy  and  liberal 
views.  The  New  World,  in  such  cases,  would  have  been  settled  bj- 
pacific  colonists,  and  civilized  by  enlightened  legislators,  instead  of 
being  overrun  by  desperate  adventurers,  and  desolated  by  avaricious 
conquerers. 

Columbus  was  a  man  of  quick  sensibility,  liable  to  great  excite- 
ment, to  sudden  and  strong  impressions  and  powerful  impulses.  He 
was  naturally  irritable  and  impetuous,  and  keenly  sensible  to  injur>- 
and  injustice;  yet  the  quickness  of  bis  temper  was  counteracted  by 
the  benevolence  and  generosity  of  his  heart.  He  was  devoutly  pi- 
ous; religion  mingled  with  the  whole  course  of  his  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, and  shone  forth  in  his  most  private  and  unstudied  writings. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  his  piety  was  mingled  with 
superstition,  and  darkened  by  the  bigotry  of  the  age.  He  evidently 
concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  all  nations  which  did  not  acknowledge 
the  Christian  faith  were  destitute  of  natural  rights;  that  the  sternest 
measures  might  be  used  for  their  conversion,  and  the  severest  pun- 
ishment inflicted  upon  their  obstinacy  in  unbelief 

With  all    the  visionary    fervor  of    his    imagination,    its  fondcp* 
dreams  fell  short  of  reality.     He  died  in  ignorance  of  the   real 
dear  of  his  discovery.      Until  his  last  breath,  he   entertained  tl 
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that  he  had  mferely  opened  a  new  way  to  the  old  resorts  of  opulent 
commerce,  and  had  discovered  some  of  the  wild  regions  of  the  East. 
He  supposed  Hispaniola  to  be  the  ancient  Ophir  which  had  been  vis- 
ited by  the  ships  of  Solomon,  and  that  Cuba  and  Terra  Firma  were 
but  remote  parts  of  Asia.  What  visions  of  glory  would  have  broken 
upon  his  mind  could  he  have  known  that  he  had  indeed  discovered  a 
new  continent  equal  to  the  Old  World  in  magnitude,  and  separated  by 
two  vast  oceans  from  all  the  earth  hitherto  known  by  civilized  man! 
And  how  would  his  magnanimous  spirit  have  been  consoled  amidst 
the  afflictions  of  age  and  the  cares  of  penury,  the  neglect  of  a  fickle 
public  and  the  injustice  of  an  ungrateful  king,  could  he  have  antici- 
pated the  splendid  empires  which  were  to  spread  over  the  beautiful 
world  he  had  discovered;  and  the  nations  and  tongues  and  languages 
which  were  to  fill  its  lands  with  his  renown,  and  revere  and  bless  his 
name  to  the  latest  posterity! — Washingtofi  Irving, 


Christopher  C- 


Iii  the  City  of  Genoa,  over  the  sea, 
111  ii  beautiful  land  called  Italy, 
There  lived  a  sailor  called  Christopher  C- 
A  very  wise  man  for  his  time  was  he. 


He  studied  the  books,  and  maps,  and  charts. 
All  that  they  knew  about  foreign  parts; 
And  he  said  to  himself,  "There  certainly  oughter 
He  some  more  land  to  balance  the  water." 

'*As  sure  as  a  gun  the  earth  is  round; 
Some  day  or  other  a  way  will  be  found 
To  get  to  the  east  by  sailing  west; 
Why  shouldn't  1  find  it  as  well  as  the  rest  ?" 


The  court  philosopher  shook  his  head, 
Laughing  at  all  that  Christopher  said; 
But  the  Queen  of  Spain  said,  ''Christopher  C 
Here  is  some^money;  go  and  see." 


That  is  just  what  he  wanted  to  do, 
A"**  *••  *^"-*^en  hundred  and  ninety-two 

''olos  one  August  day 

--  went  sailing  away 
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He  sailed  and  sailed  with  wind  and  tide. 
But  he  never  supposed  that  the  sea  was  so  wide, 
And  the  sailors  grumbled,  and  growled,  and  cried: 
"We  don't  believe  there's  another  side. 

**0,  take  us  back  to  our  native  shore, 
Or  we  never  shall  see  our  wives  any  more! 

Take  us  back,  O  Christopher  C 1 

Or  we'll  tumble  you  overboard  into  the  sea." 

In  spite  of  their  threats  he  wouldn't  do  it; 
There  was  land  ahead  and  Christopher  knew  it. 
They  found  San  Salvador,  green  and  low. 
And  the  Captain  shouted,  "J  told  you  so! 

"This  is  the  land  King  Solomon  knew, 
Where  myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  spices  grew. 
Where  gold,  and  silver,  and  gems  are  found, 
Plenty  as  pebbles  all  over  the  ground.'* 

They  thought  they  had  sailed   clear  round  the  ball, 
But  it  wasn't  the  other  side  at  all. 
But  an  island,  lying  just  off  a  shore 
Nobody  had  ever  seen  before. 

They  planted  their  flag  on  a  flowery  plain, 
Tb  show  that  the  country'  belonged  to  Spain; 
But  it  never  once  entered  Christopher's  mind 
That  North  America  lay  behind. 

Then  Cliristoplier  C ,  he  sailed  away. 

And  said  he  would  come  another  dav; 
But,  if  he  had  stayed  here  long  enough. 
We  should  talk  Spanish  or  some  such  stuff". 


^  Young  Idea, 


Indian  Contract  Schools. 


[Gen.  T.  J.  Morpjan,  Conitnissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  sends  the  following  circular 

which  is  of  public  interest.] 

The  United  States  Goveniment  carries  on  the  work  of  Educating 
the  Indians  primarily  and  chiefly  through  public  institutions  organ- 
ized and  managed  by  the  Indian  Office  on  a  strictly  non-partisan  and 
non-sectarian  basis.  All  the  superintendents^  teachers,  matrons  and 
physicians  for  these  schools  are  in  the  classified  service  and  are  ap- 
pointed on  the  certification  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  It  is 
impossible  to  apply  to  them  any  partisan  or  sectarian  test,  they  being 
appointed  solely  upon  the  merits  of  their  examination. 
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For  some  years  the  Government  has  also  appropriated  from  the 
public  treasury  money  to  various  contract  schools. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amounts  set  apart  for  various 
religious  bodies  for  Indian  edncation  fbr  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1886 
to  1893  inclusive: 
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METHODS    AND   AIDS. 
Believe  In  The  Boys— Without  a  "But." 


BY   MARr.ARET   I 


fiCHALI.ENBERr.ER,    SAN  JOSE    NORMAL. 


We  are  a  pampered  generaiiou.  Think  of  our  opportuuities  for 
doing  and  being.  Think  of  al!  that  is  done  by  writers,  lecturers,  pas- 
tors, teachers,  parents  aud  friends  in  tearing  away  the  veils  of  degra- 
dation and  showing  us  what  we  ought  to  be. 

And  yet,  how  much  that  is  beautiful,  elevating  and  inspiring  in 
itself  fails  to  teach  us!  A  book  is  coldly  criticised  as  a  book.  We  > 
calmly  point  out  its  beauties,  expatiate  upon  its  style,  grow  enthusi- 
astic over  its  ethical  tone,  aud  then,— leave  it  to  exert  its  influence 
upon  the  common  herd.  We  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  for 
the  moment  by  a  lecture  or  a  sermon.  We  float  along  with  the 
speaker  iu  heavenly  clouds:  then  we  suddenly  descend,  and  talk  of  it 
all  as  we  would  of  a  delightful  sermon,  beautiful  but  unreal.  We 
appreciate  the  interest  our  teachers  show  in  our  welfare;  we  enjoy 
their  ideals;  we  wax  eloquent  over  what  they  have  done  for  us,  aud 
then, — we  go  out  into  the  world  and  straightway  forget  what  manner 
of  men  we  are.  The  companionable  friend  by  the  strength  of  comrade- 
ship or  the  tending  of  a  band  in  time  of  trouble  fills  us  with  an  all- 
pervading  sensation  that  quivers  with  pulsations  of  gratitude, — for  a 
whole  day.  The  gentle  mother  by  all  that  she  does  and  i.s,  or  through 
memory  of  that  pure  un.selfishness  which  only  a  mother  can  show, 
oftener  perhaps  than  any  other,  presents  to  us  pictures  of  the  ideal  self; 
but  even  these  fail  to  make  permanent  impressions. 

Why  is  it  that  these  ideals  so  forcibly  presented,  whose  excellence 
we  acknowledge,  whose  charms  allure  us,  whose  attractions  entice  us, 
whose  divinity  thrills  us,  must  exist  in  the  land  of  shadows?  Why 
must  they  always  remain  fanciful,  mysterious,  unreal,  coming  to  us 
occasionally,  showing  us  for  the  time  being  the  beautiful  possibilities 
ot  what  might  be,  then  leaving  us  alone  in  the  dark  reality  of  what  is? 

This  need  not  be.  Ideals  could  be  made  realities  if  we  would  do 
for  one  another  all  that  we  should.  Let  writers,  lecturers,  preachers, 
teachers,  parents  aud  friends  take  one  step  farther, — present  the  ideals 
and  then  believe  in  them. 

The  devoted  father  calls  his  erring  son  to  his  side,  lays  one  hand 
upon  that  son's  arm,  clasps  the  other  in  his  with  fervent  grasp,  i 
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looks  upon  him  with  eyes  full  of  love,  while  he  presents  to  the  bo}-  an 
ideal  that  sends  the  blood  to  the  young  fellow's  cheeks  and  kindles  his 
eyes  with  fire.  Hope,  courage,  inspiration,  responsibility  rapidly 
follow  one  another  in  the  youth's  face.  A  thoughtful,  earnest  determi- 
nation is  beginning  to  pervade  it  when  the  father  adds,  **This  is  what 
I  had  expected  of  my  boy;  this  is  the  picture  I  have  been  painting 
ever  since  the  day  you  lay,  a  helpless  infant,  in  your  dear  mother's 
arms,  but," — ah,  that  duf, — "your  character  is  almost  formed  and  I 
have  grave  mi.sgivings  as  to  your  future.  You  have  gone  so  far  astray' 
and  have  so  little  will  power  that  I  doubt  your  ability  to  reform.  You 
may  be  able  to  climb  up,  but  my  surprise  at  this  would  be  even  greater 
than  my  pleasure.  However,  my  son,  I  beseech  you  try  for  your  old 
father's  sake."  That  last  loving  appeal  is  unavailing.  The  strong 
and  lofty  look  of  determination  to  do  and  to  be  has  given  place  to  one 
of  sullen  despair.  The  ideal  has  vanished.  The  incentive  is  gone. 
The  boy  goes  forth  to  struggle  alone.  Will  he  struggle?  What  is  the 
use?  Nobody  believes  in  him.  Oh,  the  power  of  faith,  faith  in  our- 
selves, begotten  of  the  knowledge  of  faith  in  us  of  those  whose  opin- 
ions we  value,  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest,  those  whom  we  love. 

The  writer,  with  his  well-rounded  sentences,  and  exquisite  figures 
of  speech,  may  so  clothe  beautiful  thoughts  as  to  form  ideals  of  manly 
men  and  womanly  women,  such  as  the  world  has  never  before  known, 
and  yet  if  he  cannot  show  his  readers,  in  some  clear  and  forcible  way, 
that  he  believes  in  the  possibility  of  existence  in  this  '*wicked  world" 
of  just  such  men  and  women,  and  that  he  has  faith  that  those  who  see 
the  pictures  formed  wull  see  them  always  and  reach  out  towards  them, 
his  artistic  touches  will  fade  away  and  leave  no  trace  in  our  practical 
lives  of  their  one-time  existence.  Writers  too  often  work  to  uplift 
rather  than  to  keep  uplifted  those  to  whom  they  appeal.  They  seek 
to  edify  rather  than  to  strengthen.  We  are  in  sympathy  with  them 
head  to  head,  hand  to  hand,  even  heart  to  heart;  but  not  soul  to  soul. 

The  teacher  who  has  faith  in  children,  in  their  capabilities,  in 
their  desires,  in  their  longing  after  the  infinite  something  that  is 
better  than  the  present  gives,  wields  a  power  whose  strength  is  magi- 
cal. vShe  seldom  says  "don't."  She  often  says  "do."  She  talks  to 
the  children  as  if  she  expected  they  wanted  to  do  right  and  only  need- 
ed to  be  shown  how.  She  docs  expect  this  The  children  feel  her 
faith,  they  are  elevated,  and  they  stay  elevated  for  more  than  a  mo- 
ment, more  than  an  hour,  more  than  a  day.  If  they  fall  she  is  sorr>' 
and  surprised.     It  is  the  surprise  quite  as  much  as  the  sorrow  that 


puts  them  on  their  feel  again.  Many  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
cbitdhood's  school-days  disappear  under  this  wonderful  influence.  "I 
think  you  had  better  remain  a  few  minutes  to-night,  my  boy,  and  copy 
that  ex;;rcise.  You  probably  forgot  to-day,  and  hurried  a  little,  not 
realizing  that  you  were  scribbling.  You  see  it  is  not  nearly  up  to 
your  best  effort  and  you  do  uot  feel  comfortable  to  let  it  stand  so.  I  am 
very  sure  of  that.  You  will  find  paper  in  that  table  drawer."  The 
child  shows  his  uncomfortableness  in  a  blush  of  shame  and  not  hav- 
ing kept  upon  the  height  on  which  he  is  expected  to  walk.  Perhaps 
he  intended  to  shirk  for  once,  but  the  teacher's  innocence  of  it  and 
confidence  in  his  desire  to  do  right,  make  the  staying  after  school  a 
vohintar>'  punishment,  and  such  a  strengtheuer  of  character  as  many 
a  flowery  and  eloquent  sermon  fails  to  Rive. 

"Do  ye  know  why  I  didn't  lie  out  of  it,"  said  Jim  "Blue-bottle" 
to  his  coufidenlial  friend  Jake?  "Xow  mebbe  ye'U  think  I  was  all- 
fired  silly,  but  I  jest  couldn't.  She  called  me  up  lo  her,  quiet-like 
and  said,  'Now,  Jim,  I  know  yer  faults  and  I  know  yer  virtoos.  Yer 
aint  no  coward,  Jim,  and  yer  won't  lie  even  if  yer  should  have  ter 
take  a  lickeh.  Some  boys  will  say  the  square  thing  when  they  think 
they  won't  get  licked,  and  some  boys  will  tell  the  square  thing  any 
way.  A  fellow  like  you  who  could  grab  a  little  kid  out  from  under  a 
runaway  horse  like  you  did  poor  Sammy  Smithers,  aint  got  to  be  no 
coward  now.  Whatever  ye  tells  me,  Jim,  I'll  believe,  and  there  the 
thing  ends  ;  for  I  won't  ask  no  one  else.'  Then  I  said,  'why  don't 
yer  ask  Willie  Perkins  as  alius  does  what  yer  say  ?  But  she  said  she'd 
believe  me  as  quick  as  aaj  feller  irt  ihe  school.  Think  of  that  Jake  ! 
And  then  I  jest  up  and  told  her,  and  she  said  she  was  awful  sorry  I 
done  it,  but  the  principal  said  he'd  lick  the  boy,  and  course  I'd  havt 
to  git  licked.  I  said  'course'  and  I  luck  the  licfcen.  Feel  kind  o' 
sore  out-iide,  but  awful  quiet-like  inside.  I'll  do  it  agin  to.  You  bet 
she's  right  when  she  says  'Jim  yer  have  yer  faults  but  j-er  aint  no 
coward.'  Most  folks  think  I'm  a  tough,  but  she  don't.  Slie  knows  I 
won't  lie,  and  1  won't  lie  never  no  more." 

WTio  of  us  has  not  some  time  in  life  felt  like  Jim  "Blue-bottle," 
"more  quiet-like  inside"  for  having  chosen  to  do  right,  and  can  we 
not  all  look  back  on  some  epoch  in  life  quite  as  striking  as  this  in  his. 
when  we  have  not  only  felt  like  being  brave  and  true  and  pure,  but 
have  been  so  because  somebody  believed  in  its  ' 

Why,  then,  go  through  the  world  doubted  and  doubtina  '     U.'ith 
high  ideals  and  faith  in  one  another,  timid  aspirations  ' 
bold  determinations  ;  good  intentions  show  themselves  id 
aud  pure  thoughts  produce  loving  lives.— A'  /;.  Journal 
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The  Characteristics  of  an  Ideal  Lesson. 


The  process  of  education  is  something  much  more  than  the  giving 
of  lessons.  A  teacher  may  be  capable  of  producing  excellent  lessons, 
and  yet  be  by  no  means  an  excellent  educator.  Still,  lesson-giving  is 
a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  day-school  teacher,  and  it  is  universally 
accepted  as  one  of  the  chief  means  of  education.  It  is  therefore  worth 
our  while  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  it. 

I  will  enumerate  twenty  characteristics  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
essential  to  an  ideal  lesson  : 

1 .  The  teacher  must  know  what  result  he  wants  to  gain  from 
the  lesson — /.  e,,  the  ideal  lesson  has  a  definite  end. 

2.  An  ideal  lesson  must  have  a  three- fold  result  on  the  pupil — 
(i)  an  increase  of  right  motive  power  ;  (2)  an  increase  of  intellectual 
powers  ;  (3)  an  increase  of  organized  knowledge. 

3.  An  ideal  lesson  must  be  complete  in  itself. 

4.  The  ideal  lesson  must  be  vitally  connected  with  a  series  of 
lessons. 

5.  The  ideal  lesson  must  be  preceded  and  followed  by  private 
work.  I  would  lay  great  stress  on  this.  Our  pupils  must  have  the 
opportunity  of  private  and  solitary  work,  and  I  do  not  mean  mere 
memory  or  mechanical  work. 

6.  The  ideal  lesson  must  be  connected  with  the  ///c  of  the  child. 

7.  The  ideal  lesson  must  be  connected  with  the  life  of  the  world. 

8.  The  ideal  lesson  must  be  connected  with  the  world  of  books. 

9.  The  ideal  lesson  must  be  connected  with  the  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  child. 

10.  The  ideal  lesson  must  ])e  given  in  paragraphs.  One  of  the 
many  advantages  of  preparing  one's  lessons  very  thoroughly  before- 
hand is,  that  careful  preparation  usually  enables  one  to  see  the  differ- 
ent points  which  will  appropriately  form  the  centre  of  paragraphs. 

1 1.  The  ideal  lesson  must  have  the  salient  points  clearly  empha- 
sized. 

12.  An  ideal  lesson  contains  at  least  three  kinds  of  intellectual 
processes,  (i)  The  irctthiir  of  truth.  (2)  The  expressing  of  tnith.  (3) 
The  using  of  truth. 

13.  The  form  of  an  ideal  lesson  is  that  of  a  conversation.  I  mean 
a  real  conversation,  not  a  catechism  in  which  one  side  asks  questions, 
and  the  other  answers  them. 
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14.  In  the  ideal  lesson,  the  teacher  leads  part  of  the  time,  but  the 
children  also  lead. 

15.  The  idea!  lesson  flows  on  smoothly  from  beginning  to  end, 

16.  In  the  ideal  lesson,  the  teacher  and  the  children  are  happy_    | 
and  their  happiness  has  the  same  source — the  lesson. 

17.  I  have  assumed  that,  in  the  ideal  les.son,  the  children  are 
educated  during  the  process.  I  will  now  make  a  further  assumption, 
that  in  the  ideal  lesson  the  teacher  is  also  educated. 

rS.  In  au  ideal  lesson,  the  originality  of  each  child  has  been  de- 
veloped. 

19.  In  an  ideal  lesson,  the  originality  of  the  teachers  has  been 
developed. 

20.  The  ideal  lesson  must  he  one  that  no  one  else  could  have 
given,  under  any  possible  combination  of  conditions.  The  most  im- 
portant factor  in  a  les.->on  is  not  the  subject — although  that  is  impor- 
tant.— nor  the  method — although  I  greatly  value  method, — but  the 
teacher. 

It  is  always  a  little  sad  to  speak  of  the  ideal,  because  one  is  so  1 
constantly  reminded  of  the  non-ideal  reality,  of  the  dull  lessons  we 
have  given,  and  of  our  many  mistakes.  Slill  we.  as  well  as  our  pupils, 
are  living  in  the  world  where  we  can  learn,  and  grow  wiser  and  more 
skillful.  Xeither  our  general  education  nor  our  professional  education 
is  finished,  and  we  can  still  improve.  The  discussion  of  every  educa- 
tional problem  always  makes  prominent  the  same  two  facts — the  great- 
ness of  our  work,  and  its  exceeding  difficulty.  Still,  both  facts  are 
comforting.  Our  work  is  so  difficult,  it  is  worth  the  toil  of  a  lifetime: 
and  it  is  so  great  that  it  is  worthy  of  our  keenest  enthusiasm,  our  most 
earnest  endeavor,  our  most  unflinching  perseverance. 

— E.    P.   ^VGHU^,  m  Journal  0/ Pedagogy. 


The  press  is  a  vast  text-book  of  current  events;  a  syllabus  of  the 
thoughts  and  experiences  of  all  people;  an  encyclopedia  of  their  ma- 
terial growth  and  advancement,  and  a  library  filled  with  conceded  facts 
and  recorded  achievements.  The  press  is  the  most  influential  text- 
book of  the  age,  and  in  the  home,  which  is  the  nation's  great  univer- 
sity, there  is  none  so  wide  in  its  scope  of  instruction,  and  so  potential 
in  shaking  and  molding  public  opinion,  becati=»  •*  eathers  tin,  thoughts 
of  the  world  and  photographs  its  curre'  dis-.-iisses  ait 

ijuestions  growing  out  of  and  attendant  p..—CiV\<i. 

F.  Presbrey.  Public  Opinion,  ^\'ashill 
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SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  AND 

TRUSTEES. 


The  Schools  of  Riverside. 


[From  Annual  Report  of  Ex-Supt.  C.  H.  Keyks.] 


PROMOTIONS. 

As  indicated  in  last  year's  report,  promotions  on  the  basis  of 
araination  have  disappeared  from  our  schools.  Assignment  to  advanc- 
ed class  is  no  longer  made  on  the  theory  that  a  pupil  has  exhausted 
certain  subjects  designated  as  a  material  for  study  in  the  grades  below, 
but  such  an  advancement  takes  place  whenever  a  student  can  demon- 
strate his  ability  to  intelligently  perform  the  work  of  a  higher  grade. 
Teachers  are  encouraged  to  make  careful  study  of  the  powers  and  ca- 
pacity of  individual  pupils,  and  upon  their  recommendations  the  pro- 
motions take  place.  Pupils  not  satisfied  with  the  assignment  made  on 
this  basis  may  be  given  a  written  examination,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  fewer  than  twenty  pupils  have  made  any  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  the  teachers. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  course  of  study  for  the 
Grammar  Schools  of  this  city  was  essentially  modified  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  much  unnecessar>'  and  impracticable  work  which,  under  the 
old  requirement  of  the  County  Board  of  Education,  teachers  had  been 
called  upon  to  do.  The  course  promulgated  by  the  present  County 
Board  in  the  month  of  August,  1891,  reduced  the  number  of  subjects 
required  in  the  Grammar  School  curriculum  from  fourteen  to  eight, 
and  materially  the  character  of  the  work  required  in  the  subjects  re- 
tained. In  Arithmetic  the  traditional  order  of  text-book  subjects 
was  dropped,  and  the  method  of  proceeding  from  the  easy  to 
the  more  difficult  application  was  adopted  in  every  grade.  For  ex- 
ample, the  simple  things  of  fractious  and  denominate  numbers  were 
made  familiar  to  the  child  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  while  in  the 
third  and  fourth  grades  the  fundamentals  of  percentage  and  decimals 
were  introduced.  All  through  the  course  this  work  is  continued  until 
that  which,  in  the  beginning,  was  but  a  simple  object  lesson,  had 
become  the  class  work  of  the  text-book.     Under  this  system  no  piqipl 
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leaving  scliool  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade  has  been  reached  goes 
without  acquaintance   with   the  fundamental  principles  of  business 
arithmetic.     The  progress  is  more  rapid,  the  discipline  more  thorough, 
and  time  is  furnished  to  accomplish  something  move  than  the  eternal  , 
cyphering  which  is  the  bane  of  so  many  pupils.  The  omission  of  those  I 
portions  of  arithmetic,  which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  practical  work  | 
of  life  and  no  disciplinary  values,  also  contrihuted  to  this  end. 

The  text-book  work  in  Language  and  Grammar,  in  the  first  seven   I 
grades,  gave  waj-  to  a  systematic  training  in  the  use  of  English,    The  1 
thought   basis  for  this  work  was  furnished  by  a  series  of  lessons  in 
elementary  science  which   were  given  daily  in  every  grade.     During  j 
each  year  four  lines  of  observation,  investigation  and  study  were  pro- 
jected.    Man,    animals,  plants,  matter  and   force  were  the  subjects  of  J 
these  lessons.     The  work  was  made  eminently  concrete,  and  the  chil- 
dren led  to  report  orally  and  in  writing  the  interesting  results  of  their  ' 
study.     Thus,  by  much  intelligent  writing  and  speaking,  will  they  * 
acquire  a  reasonable  mastery  of  the  English  language,  without  which  ] 
even  the  most  humble  scholarship  must  be  deemed  defeclive.     In  the  I 
eighth  grade  the  formal  study  of  technical  grammar  was  taken  up  and  1 
prosecuted  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  year. 

The  new  course  in  Geography,  which  devoted  itself  to  a  study  of  J 
the  earth  as  the  home  of  man,  and  substituted  for  the  burdensome  i 
details  of  political  geography  the  interesting  principles  of  structural  \ 
geography,  was  found  both  helpful  and  suggestive.     Certainly  no  sub- 
ject in  the  whole  curriculum  has  been  made  more  intensely  interesting 
to  the  pupils  of  every  grade  than  that  of  geography.     No  small  de- 
gree of  credit  for  this  result  is  due  to  Miss  Harriet  A.  Ludington.  who 
is  now  of  the  Fourteenth  Street  School  of  this  city,  formerly  of  the  i 
Cook  County  Normal  School.      In  a  scries  of  meetings  held  especially 
for  this  purpose  Miss  Ludington  did  much  to  stimulate  extraordinary  j 
interest  and  to  help  her  associate  teachers  to  improved  methods  of  \n- 
struction  in  this  .subject. 

In  Reading  the  course  followed  substituted  for  much  of  the  regu-  ' 
lar  text-book  work  the  study  of  some  of  the  leading  masterpieces  of 
the  language.  Beginning  with  the  third  grade,  three  or  four  books, 
valuable  for  literary,  geographic,  scientific  or  historic  matters,  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pnpil.s.  The  dL-ve!opiiicnt  of  a  love  for 
choice  literature  went  bar  the  training  in    the  art  of 

grasping  thought   from  "h  books  as  Ruskir 

"King  of  Golden    Riv(  ood   Tales"    and 
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^•Wonder  Book,"  aud  Longfellow's  ''Miles  Standish/*  Whittier's 
'*Snow  Bound,"  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  and  Irving's  '*Alham- 
bra"  were  carefully  studied.  Tliese  books  were  not  simply  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils  for  sight-reading  or  for  occasionally  supple- 
menting the  regular  readers,  but  were  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  day 
after  day,  that  the  same  intelligent  preparation  of  their  subject  matter 
might  be  expected  as  is  ordinarily  required  for  the  regular  reading 
lesson. 

The  foregoino:,  in  brief,  are  the  leading  changes  in  the  course  of 
study.  Most  of  them  had  been  foreshadowed  in  the  practice  of  the 
previous  year  in  the  schools  of  this  city,  and  a  second  year's  experi- 
ence, under  improved  conditions,  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
changes  have  accomplished  great  good  for  the  schools. 


Ventura  County  Schools. 


Rich  as  this  county  is  in  material  resources,  it  presents  aneqttally. 
satisfactory  exhibit  in  educational  affairs,  as  the  following  table  shows:  ■ 

Number  of  teachers  employed  January  i,  1891 g/jj,,^ 

Number  of  teachers  employed  August  i,  1892 j^ 

Average  length  of  school  term  for  year  ending  June  30,  1 891..  .7.92  mos^ 

The  same  for  year  ending  June  30,  1892 8.431110s. 

Average  salary  for  1890-91 ^5 

Average  salary  for  1 891 -91 ^yo 

School  tax  rate  for  1890-9 1 12  3-10  cts. 

School  tax  rate  for  1891  93 16  2-5  cts. 

Assessment  roll  for  1891 $7»05yt253 

Assessment  roll  for  18.^2 7,886.059 

Assessment  roll  for  1 893 9.000.000 

There  are  two  Union   High   Schools.     One  located  at  Ventura 
comprising  Ventura,  Avenue  and  Mound  districts;  the  other,  at  Santa 
Paula,  comprising  Santa  Paula,  Live  Oak,  Briggs,  Mupu,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Cayetano,  Bardsdale,  Cienega  and  Willow  Grove  districts. 

The  High  School  teachers  in  Ventura  are  R.  O.  Hickman,  Prin- 
cipal, salary  S135;  Miss  Annie  Brewer,  Si 00:  Lee  W.  Loyd,  $80.  The 
two  last  named  are  from  tlie  vState  University. 

AtvSanta  Paula,  the  Principal  is  Watson  Nicholson,  of  Stanford 
University,  salary  S1400  a  year;  assistant  Miss  Florence  Beaver,  of 
the  State  University,  salary  $90. 
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Tlie  High  School  at  Ventura  has  an  interesting  history.  It  wad 
organized  by  vote  of  the  electors  of  Ventura  three  years  ago.  as|i 
High  School  for  the  town  of  Ventura.  This  was  largely  due  to  th«3 
earnest  advocacy  and  wise  management  of  Saiuuel  T,  Black,  then  Prin-'j 
cipal  of  the  Grammar  School,  now  Superintendent  of  the  county;] 
Geo.  M.  Siratton,  now  assistant  to  Prof  Howisou.  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity; was  Principal  Black's  assistant  in  the  High  School. 


The  sthool  was  reorganized  in  i8yo  under  the  Union  High  School 
Bill,  being  one  of  the  very  earliest  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  law. 
It  has  a  four  year's  course  and  is  an  accredited  school  in  all  hut  phy- 
sics, higher  Latin  and  Greek,  which  snbjects  were  not  In'.ly  covered  ! 
at  the  close  of  the  term.     It  enrolled  73  pupils  in  June  la.st.     Sauta 
Paula  enrolled  44.  Ventura  has  four  students  in  the  State  University,  ' 
two  of  whom  are  taking  the  Classical  course.     It  has  one  sluJent  ai 
Stanford.     Superintendent   Black  is   vigorous  and  thorough    ond  lii- 
adminislration  is  popular  and  strong.      Dr.  Wiuship,  of  J 
land  Journal  of  Education  once  remarked,  that  uowho** 
more  appreciative  body  of  teachers  than  iu  Ventura 
"They  all  subscribe  for  and  read  edu;3^^g|l  jour< 
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County  Institutes. 


The  Ventura  County  Institute  was  held  September  19-22,  general 
sessions  in  the  afternoons,  section  work  (High  School,  Grammar  and 
Primar>')  in  the  afternoons. 

The  Editor  of  the  Pacific  Educational  Journal  ;  Prof.  C.  H. 
Keyes,  President  of  Throop  University;  Walter  Nicholson,  Principal 
of  the  Santa  Paula  High  School  and  Prof.  Cole,  of  Pasadena,  were 
the  instructors.  Mr.  Fisher  spoke  on  School  Organization  and  manage- 
ment, State,  County,  District :  on  Ventura  schools  at  the  World's 
Fair,  Geography,  Graduation,  and  Promotion.  Prof.  Keyes  on  Civics, 
Fundamentals  in  Arithmetic,  School  Economy,  The  Imaginative 
Faculty  and  the  Training  of  the  Perceptives.  Mr.  Nicholson  on  Color 
and  its  Relation  to  Number  and  Form,  The  Elements  of  Geometry. 
Ethics  of  Carlyle,  and  History  ;  Prof. Cole  represented  Mason's  Music 
Readers,  recently  adopted  in  the  County.  Miss  Brewer  exemplified  a 
class  recitation  from  Snow  Bound.  Miss  Hattie  Hook  conducted  ^ 
class  recitation  in  reading,  and  Miss  Parsons,  Drawing  and  Modeling. 

A  feature  of  the  Institute  was  an  evening  address  by  Prof.  Keyes, 
on  the  Australian  ballot,  with  an  exemplification  of  balloting  in 
charge  of  an  Election  Board  composed  largely  of  ladies. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  calling  for  an  amendment 
of  the  law  placing  Stanford  University  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  relative  to  granting  certificates;  one  favoring  a 
Columbus  Day  Celebration;  another,  heartily  in  favor  of  a  creditable 
educational  exhibit  at  the  World's  F'air. 

The  High  school  teachers  recommended  the  following  amendments 
to  the  Union  High  vSchool  Law. 

1.  A  change  in  title  to  include  maintenance  as  well  as  organ- 
ization. 

2.  The  first  part  of  Section  i.  changed  to  read.  Ajiy  diy,  hicorpor- 
ated  town  or  scJiool  district  may  by  majority  vjt^,  etc. ;  other  changes  to 
conform  with  this. 

3.  vSection  3.  "Board  of  City  Trustees"  changed  to  read  of  the 
Board  or  Boards^  etc. 

4.  Provision  for  subsequent  meetings  in  case  of  failure  to  locale 
High  school  at  the  first  meeting. 

5.  High  School  Board  to  reooniniend  minimum  amount  required 
to  maintain  the  school.  vSuperintendent  may  increase  but  cannot  de- 
crease this  amount. 
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6.  Provision  made  by  which  ihe  High  School  Board,  if  large  1 
may  appoint  from  their  number  an  Executive  Committee  to  do  busi-1 
ness. 

7.  Trustees  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  electors  at  a  district  ^ 
meeting  before  signing  a  petition  for  a  High  School. 

8.  Provision  for  the  addition  of  new  districts. 


The  San  Diego  Schools. 

To  the  visitor  traversing  the  length  of  San  Diego  City  or  ascend-  1 
ing  to  the  mesa  from  the  shores  of  the  bay,  nothing  is  more  striking  I 
than  the  appearance  of  its  public  school  buildings.  Ample  in  their  ae- 1 
coramodations,  pleasing  in  exterior,  commanding  in  their  sites,  they  J 
are  fit  tokens  of  the  enterprise,  intelligence  and  liberality  of  Ihe  citi- 
zens. The  oldest  was  built  in  1S82,  the  others  since  18S6,  the  aggre-  ' 
gate  co.st  being  over  $125,000. 

Thecosmopolilan  character  of  the  people  is  evinced  by  the  fact  I 
that  out  of  a  school  enrollment  of  more  than  2,000,  only  700  are  of  1 
California  birth.  Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  is  represented;  71  \ 
are  credited  to  Colorado,  iia  to  Illinois,  log  to  Iowa,  150  to  Kansas, 
103  to  Texas,  66  to  Ohio,  etc.  Canada  has  35,  England  29,  Germany  ] 
17,  Ireland  7  and  Mexico  20. 

Seveuly  teachers  are  employed,  of  whom  sixty-eight  are  women. 
The  salary  of  principals  is  $100.     The  highest  grammar  grade   and   ', 
lowest  primary  are  paid  the  same  salary.  $80,  others  receive  $75.  The  I 
total  expense  of  the  department  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 
was  $92,375. 

A  prominent  feature  is  the  kindergarten.  There  are  five  of  them, 
enrolling  over  200.  These  were  organized  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  by  the  Legislature  of  1890-91,  permitting  the  use 
of  State  school  money  for  their  support.  The  Superintendent  in  bis 
annual  report  says: 

The  kimlergRrtens,  aJopteil  n«  a  part  of  the  public  primary  schools  of  the  | 
city  early  in  the  present  school  year,  have  been  very  successful,  and  what  was  at 
first  looked  upon  by  those  who  had  not  perfectly  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
■ysteniosaii  experiment,  his  now  become  Graily  established  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  our  city  school  system,  ami  its  practical)! lily  and  efficiency  is 
duly  appreciated  by  the  parents  of  the  more  than  three  hundred  little  ones  in  At- 
tendance. The  prop(«ition  to  adopt  Oie  kindergarten  as  a  part  of  the  j 
schools  was  presented  to  the  Board  by  Mr.  X,.  W.  Allum.  Chairman  of  ] 
Teacher's  Committee,  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  system,  ami  tliroujih  i 
stnimeotality,  mainly,  they  were  incorporated. 
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Up  to  June,  '92,  there  were  s|Jecial  teachers  io  Manual  Trainio]^. 
Drawing  and  Music.  The  two  last  named  were  discontinued  on  ac- 
count of  the  desire  for  retrenchment,  and  the  work  will  be  done  by 
the  class  teachers  during  the  current  year.  It  is  hoped  that  some 
other  city  will  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  and  secure 
the  services  of  Mrs.  Juliet  Powell  Rice,  whose  work  in  music  is  not 
surpassed  In  any  of  the  .school.s  of  the  Stale. 


r.YMNlSIUM. 

In  her  report  Mrs,  Rice  says  : 

It  has  liecu  my  aim  to  pat  music  on  tbe  sains  (nsLs  with  other  studies.  Tile 
requcstv  froiii  parents  Io  nllow  their  phildreQ  to  drap  the  study  of  tausic,  when  re- 
ferred t(i  luc,  has  ill  every  case  resuUed  in  a  withdrawat  of  thnl  request,  until  to- 
day, every  pupil  in  the  city  below  tile  liigh  school  i-  Joins  the  wnrk  cheerfully 
and  well. 

Pupils  who  were  cxcu>ied  from  supposed  phyaical  inability  nre  workin 
choice.     Each  teacher  is  doing  all  she  can  and  the  work  is  uniform. 

The  Manual  Training  Department  is  in  charge  of  Oliver  We^ 
of  the  Coggswell  School  in  San  Franci.sco.  Opened  a  year  ago. 
development  is  viewed  wilh  much  intere.st. 

Sewing  has  been  a  part  of  the  manual  training,  for  nearly  t 
years.  No  special  teacher  has  been  employed.  To  quote  from  d 
report : 
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No  spetial  teacher  is  cmployeil,  the  grade  teacliera  do  the  work.      Up  to  the 
fourth  grade  it  is  tau;h!  to  both  girls  and  boys,  and  includes  cutting  sijuarea  or 
different  dimensions,  hasting,  overhanding,  overcasting,  running  seama,  and  faem-    j 
niiug,  the  cloth  to  be  cut  b.iih  straight  and  bias.  I 

From  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  grade  it  is  taught  only  to  the  girls,  and  in- 
cludes back  stitching,  running,  filling,  sewing  in  cords,  binding,  gathering,  and 
laying  gathers,  patching,  buttonholes,  eyelets,  thread  eyes,  sewing  on  all  kinds  of 
buttons,  hemstitching,  drawn  work  in  simple  form,  scallop,  herring-bone,  feather, 
■atin,  outline  and  chain  stitching,  and  Ibe  cutting  and  making  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental articles. 

Ever;-  pupil  has  a  sewing  hag  containing  No.  B  needles,  No,  50  thread,  thim- 

In  the  primary  grades  one-half,  and  in  the  grammar  three- fourths  of  an  hour    | 
per  week  is  devoted  to  the  work.     It  has  been  well  received  both  by  pupils  and 

The  High  School  has  grown  in  four  years  from  an  enrollment  of 
fifty  to  an  enrollment  of  nearly  two  hundred.  The  course  is  one  of 
four  years.  F.  P.  Davidson,  Principal,  has  associated  with  him,  Mrs. 
R.  V.  Winterburn,  Miss  E.  A.  McConoughey,  Miss  N.  A.  Clark,  Mrs, 
J.  F,  Gilmartin.  and  Prof.  E.  H.  CoEFey  instructor  in  Spanish  and 
French. 

The  course  of  study  and  rules  of  the  Board  indicate  intelligent 
care  in  their  preparation.      We  quote  a  few  rules: 

Pupils  absenting  them.telves  from  sebool  during  the  examination  with  the 
apparent  object  of  avoiding  the  same,  shall  in  no  case  be  promoted. 

Any  ])ersnn  making  B  charge  or  complaint  against  s  teacher,  principal,  jan-    J 
itur.  or  the  Superintendent,  must  make  the  same  in  writing  or  it  shall  not  be  cou-    1 

Any  pupil  absent  from  school  for  three  consecutive  days,  except  for  sickness,    | 
suspension,  or  on  account  of  contagious  disease  in  the  family,  shall  forfeit  hiaseat, 

A  system  ol  school  children's  deposits  in  savings  baukshas  been 
in  use  for  over  two  yean>.  They  have  learned  that  "one  hundred  cents 
make  a  dollar"  and  also  some  practical  knowledge  of  transacting  bus- 
iness with  banks. 

The  very  practical  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done   in   the  %'arious 
branches  of  study  is  notiv^able  all  through  the  Manual  but  nowhere 
more  than  in  Geographj-.     The  county,   its   topography,    history,  cli- 
mate, productions,  roads  etc.,  are  thoroughly  treated.    One  significant 
sentence  discloses  the  strong  loyally  to  its  particular  locality  charac-   J 
teristic  of  every  comiuunily  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State;  il  ruoM 
thus;   "some  dtfftadly  is  experienced  in  making  pufiih  fuUv  understand^ 
frost  and  snow,  whieli  they  nei'ei  may  have  seen." 
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Superintendent  De  Burn  is  an  earnest,  faithful  official.  Super- 
intendents should  secure  a  copy  of  his  "Outlines  of  Partial  Course  of 
Study.''     It  will  well  repay  examination. 


California  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.-' 


Kducational  Dkpartment,  California  World's  Fair  Commission,) 

73  Flood  Bucldinc;,  San  Francisco,  Sept.  25,  1892.     \ 

Committee  Circular  No.   i. 

GHNERAL  OUTLINE. 

To  (he  Superintendents  of  Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  of  California. — 

Gentlemen:  The  Committee  in  whose  charge  has  been  placed  the  mat- 
ter of  an  Educational  Exhibit  al  the  World's  Fair  having  in  mind:  firsts  the  ave- 
nues through  which  necessarily  and  primarily  such  an  exhibit  must  be  provided; 
second^  the  importance  of  defining  as  early  as  possible  the  character,  variety  and 
scope  of  the  exhibit;  thirds  the  ad\'isability  of  making  the  least  draft  upon  the 
time  of  teachers  and  pupils  that  will  secure  a  creditable  exhibit, — have,  after  a 
careful  and  deliberate  survey  of  the  field,  agreed  upon  the  following,  to  which 
they  respectfully  call  your  attention  with  a  view  to  prompt  action: 

CHARACTER  OF  EXHIBIT. 

r.  Each  county  shall  have  a  distinct  place  in  the  exhibit.  The  cities  of  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Stockton,  Sacramento,  San  Diego  and  San  Jose 
are  to  form  a  "City  Exhibit." 

2.  Each  county  booth  shall  have:  [a.)  A  statistical  tablet  showing  area. 
chief  industry,  population,  school  attendance,  assessed  value  of  property,  schtwl 
tax  rate  and  cost  per  capita  of  education.  This  tablet  to  be  inclosed  in  a  frame 
made  of  material  indicating  the  chief  product  or  business  of  the  county;  thus  the 
mining  counties  wi'l  choose  bits  of  ore,  grain  counties  some  leading  cereal,  etc. 
Superintendents  will  furnish  tht-  data  in  due  time;  the  committee  will  prepare  the 
tablets.  '/>. )  .A  relief  map  of  the  county  made  by  the  vSchool  best  prepared  to  do 
this  work;  the  committee  will  fix  the  scale  and  suggest  the  material  for  the  map 
in  a  circular  to  follow,  ir. )  Pholographs  of  typical  school  buildings,  including 
some  interiors,  showing  furniture,  library,  etc.  The.se  photographs  being  of  uni- 
form size,  4 1  X  61  cabinet  si/ei  or  S  x  10.  the  latter  preferred,  .should  be  sent  to 
the  committee  unmounted.  //.  1  Illustrative  work  along  the  following  lines:  lan- 
guage (including  work  in  literature',  eienientary  science,  drawing  (including 
modeling)  and  arithmetic  and  higher  mathematics,  also  manual  training  products, 
if  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  teaeher  durinv^  the  school  sessions. 

The  material  ,]Kij)eri,  with  ])ro]>er  headings  and  topics  and  problems,  will  l)e 
furnished  In*  the  committee  to  counties  (If  siring  it,  for  which  await  a  future  cir- 
cular. 7 he<e papers  must  represent  7ior^-  done  in  school  zoithin  a  litniied  time 
and  wit/iout  special prepiitation,  thus  conjininji^  the  draft  upon  the  time  of  teachers 
and  pupi/s  to  recitation  periods  :eithin  the  compass  of  a  fezv  days  and  shoivin^ 
what  pupils  ate  ahle  to  do  :eithout  ptolotured  strain  or  special  drill. 
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lu.     Without   yont    i 


HOW  SECURED.  EXPENSES.  ETC. 

To  secure  these  specimens  the  committee  must  look  to  yc 
rordial  co-operation  the  work  will  fail.  We  desire  \i  tnake  it  i 
may  be,  reco(;nizing  tlie  fact  that  your  regular  duiies  are  many 

We  shall  not  call  for  work  from  all  your  schools,  the  design   being  a  typical   I 
and  compact,  rather  than  a  general  and  mass  eshibit.     In  the  county  at  large   the  I 
types  are,  a  country  school  of  one  teacher,  a  village  school  of  two   or  three  teach- 
ers, and  the  town  school  having  a  teacher   for  eacli  grade.    Two  plaii>;  have  sug- 
gested tliciuselves:  l»t,  your  Board  to  select  the  three  schools  thai  shall  represent  I 
the  county;  lod,  thai  all  tlie  schools  of  the  county  be  invited  to  send  specimen*  ] 
along  the  lines  mentioned  to  tile  supeiinteiident's  office;  the  teacher  forwarding 
the  best  25  per  cent  of  the  papers  prepared  upon  a  given  subject;  from  these  apec- 
itnens  the  Board,  should  select  the  work  to  be  forwarded  to  tbe   Stale  Committee. 
You  should  decide  at  as  early  a  dale  as  possible   wliich  plan   you   will   act  upon. 
The  Committee  will  give  you  the  option.     Expense  of  transportation  to  San  Fran- 
cisco mill  be  paid  by  Llie  World's  Fair  Commission  in  San  Francisco.   The  expense 
to  the  counties  will  be  slight,  especially  if  it  is  desired  that  the  committee   furnish 
the  paper,  etc.     Arrangements  shoulil  be  made  at  once  losecure  the  photographs, 
and  some  one  should  be  appointed  lo  prepare  the  frame  for  the  tablet,  the   siiie  of 
which  will  be  indicated  iu  tht   next   circular.    To   this  end   the   Superintendent 
should  coufer  with  his  Board  as  soon  as  possible.     We  are  very  desirous  that  each    ! 
county,  however  small  or  remote,  shall  be  represented  iti   the  exhibit  to  the  end   | 
tliat  visitors  at  the  Exposition  may  obsen'e  the  thorough  organization  i 
school  system  and  iLs  beneficent  results  even  in  the  sparsely  populaled  country  1 
districts. 

HxhibilH  should  be  forwarded  to  llie  Committee  by  January  ist.  Please  1 
address  inquiries  to  room  73,  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco,  giving  date  of  close  j 
of  current  terra  (half  year)  of  school. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee.  P.  M.   FiSHER, 

C.  W,    Childs, 

'  Frank  Soulh. 

Committee:  P.  M.  FiSHKR,  J-  W.  Anderson,  C.  W.  Chii.ds,  Frank  Soulb, 
Earl  Barnes.  Homer  B.  Spragub,  Will  S.  Monroe,  F.  M.  Campbell,  J 
J.  McDade. 

N.  B.^Frivate  Schools,  in  the  exhibit  they  desire  lo  make,  may  follow  out- 
line of.above  circular.  A  special  circular  lo  such  schools  will  soon  be  issued. 
For  further  information  address,  J.  J.  McDaIiK,  Nevada  Block.  Sim  Francisco, 
Committee  on  Denominational  Schools.  Or  Dr.  H.  B.  Spraglk,  I'eralla  Hall, 
Alameda  Co.  Cal.,     Commillec  on  Undenominational  Schools. 


National  restaurauts  are   to  be   a  feature  of  the   World's   Fair.J 
Nearly  everj-  foreign  government  that  has  decided  to  make   a  diaj^ 
at  the  Kxposition  has  also  arranged,  through  its  representatives, ,' 
restaurant  in  which  refreshments  will  be  served  as  they  are  ff 
In  most  cases  native  attendants  will  he  in   charge  of 
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Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown. 

Prof.  Brown  wasboru  near  CliaiHauqua  Lake,  New  York,  iu  1861. 
Attended  district,  village  and  high  schools  in  Illinois. 

Was  graduated  from  Illinois  State  Normal  Scbool,  1881.  Taught 
several  years  in  public  schools  of  Illinois,  both  before  aud  after  grad- 
uating. Entered  the  University  of  Michigan,  1887,  with  advanced 
standing  and    was  graduated,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  1S89. 

Studied  the  following  year  in  Germany,  chiefly  at  the.Uuiver.sily 
of  Halle.  Received  there  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  The  next  year  was 
principal  of  the  Hig,h  scbool  at  Jackson.  Last  year  was  in  charge  of 
the  Department  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  during  the  absenre  of  Prof.  Hinsdale,  incumbent 
of  the  chair.  Thence  was  called  to  Berkeley.  Prof.  Brown  was  mar- 
ried in  18H9  to  Mi.s.s  Fanny  Eildv,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Z. 
Eddy,  D.  D.,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Chico  State  Normal  Scbool. 

The  term  opened  with  a  large  number  of  new  students,  many  of 
%vhoni  had  teachers'  certificates.  This  fact  is  encouraging  10  the  cause 
of  education.  When  more  of  those  who  are  already  licensed  to  teach 
choose  to  atteud  a  professional  school  in  order  to  prepare  themselves 
belter  for  the  work,  Ihe  children  of  the  State  will  be  the  gainers  and 
we  shall  more  nearly  approach  the  lime  when  there  will  be  a  "profes- 
sion of  teaching." 

Miss  Harriet  N.  Morri.s,  the  new  Preceptress  is  well  fitted  for  the 
re.sponsible  position  that  she  has  assumed.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Oswego  State  Normal  Scbool,  New  York,  and  has  had  a  wide  experi- 
ence in  public  school  work  in  different  states.  For  many  years  she 
has  been  a  prominent  Chautauqua  worker  and  is  a  close  student  of  all 
phases  of  educational  advancement,  Her  quiet,  wholesome  influence 
is  already  being  felt  throughout  the  school. 

Miss  Agnes  Crary,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California,  bas 
been  engaged  as  a  teacher  of  History  and  English,  MissCrary's  pre- 
paration has  been  such  as  lo  thoroughly  well  qualify  her  for  this  work 
jEHid  the  best  results  are  expected  from  her  connection  with  the  school. 
^^     All  of  the   teachers  of  last  year  are  back  with    the  exception  of 
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Miss  Rice,  who  resigned  to  go  East.     There  are  now  eleven  members 
in  the  Faculty  including  those  in  the  Training  Department. 

Prof.  Seymour  did  some  valuable  collecting  for  the  Museum  dur- 
ing vacation,  and  many  new  specimens  are  now  being  placed  in  the 
cases. 

The  graduates  of  the  school  who  are  teaching,  are  located  as  fol- 
lows: 

CLASS  OF  *9I. 

Miss  Leora  B.  Collins Inyo  county,  Cal. 

Miss  Dixie  Hendricks Mud  Creek,  Butte  county,  Cal. 

Miss  Jennie  Lowell Chico,  Butte  county,  Cal. 

Miss  Julia  Mann %Stockton,  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 

Miss  Cora  Nason Little  Chico,  Butte  county,  Cal. 

Mr.  James  Ray Slough,  Sutter  county,  Cal. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Rav Arizona 

Miss  Lorinda  Sauber Live  Oak,  Tehama  county,  Cal. 

Miss  Anna  Williamson Parrot  Grant,  Butte  county,  Cal. 

Miss  Alice  Wright Rawson,  Tehama  county,  Cal. 

Miss  Hazel  Wood, Near  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  county,  Cal. 

Miss  Ella  Wood Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  county,  Cal. 

cr.ASS  OF  '92. 

Miss  Isabelle  Ames Jackson,  Butte  county,  Cal. 

Miss  Luella  Baruum Siskiyou  county,  Cal. 

Miss  Kva  Bcnner Pine  Creek,  Butte  county,  Cal. 

Miss  Marv  Benner Concow,  Butte  countv.  Cal. 

Mr.  Fred  Bennett Colusa,  Colusa  county,  Cal. 

Miss  Olive  Bovles Sutter  countv,  Cal. 

Mr.  Charles  Camper Orland,  Glenn  county,  Cal. 

Mr.  John  Cave Scott  River,  Siskiyou  county,  Cal. 

Mr.  Frank  Chaplin Gilroy,  Santa  Clara  county,  Cal. 

Miss  Lizzie  Clark Clayton,  Butte  amuty,  Cal. 

Miss  Kate  Coady  Vina,  Tehama  county,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Mary  Davis Nevada 

Miss  Nora  Hlani Dayton,  Butte  county,  Cal. 

Miss  Lovey  Ford Colusa  county,  Cal. 

Mr.  Georj^c  Harvey Butte  City,  Glenn  county,  Cal. 

Miss  Magj^ie  Harvey Paskenta,  Tehama  county,  Cal. 

Mr.  Ben  Hudspeth Modoc  county,  Cal. 

Miss  Olive  Kelsey... Grindstone,  Glenn  county,  Cal. 

Miss  Bessie  Taylor Lincoln,  Sutter  county,  Cal. 

Miss  Laura  Tillotson ....Ventura  county,  Cal. 

Miss  Vail,  of  the  last  class,  is  back  at  the  school  doing  special 
work  under  Prof.  Seymour.     She  also  has  charge  of  the  library. 
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The  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School,  opened  on  the  6th  ult. 
There  are  93  in  the  Senior,  102  in  the  Middle  and  127  in  the  Junior. 
No  change  in  tlie  corps  of  teachers.  Sjwaking  well  for  the  work  of 
the  schools,  the  new  class  seems  better  prepared  than  former  classes. 


EDITORIAL. 


Rb&d  the  article  on  the  Keeley  cure.  The  information  it  conveys 
is  of  general  interest. 

We  preseut  iu  this  number  a  new  face  to  the  teachers  of  California. 
It  is  hoped  thai  at  the  Institutes  to  be  held  in  the  near  future 
ihey  may  become  acquainted  with  the  personality  of  Professor  Brown. 
With  a  pleasing  face,  clear  eye  and  manly  bearing  he  will  make  per- 
sonal friends.  The  State  University  is  now  able  to  offer  inducements 
to  teachers  as  never  before.  The  "'Teacher's  Course"  adds  a  new  in- 
terest to  this  great  institution,  and  will  unqueslionably  give  a  new 
dignity  and  inspiration  to  the  profession. 

Mrs.  a.  B.  Anderson,  Deputy  Slate  Superintendent,  has  been 
seriously  ill  of  malarial  fever.  This,  with  the  preparation  of  his  Bi- 
ennial Report,  has  occupied  so  much  of  Superintendent  Anderson's 
attention  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  neglect,  in  a  degree,  further 
pressing  upon  the  attention  of  teachers  the  Columbus  Day  Celebration. 

The  Journal  contains  the  official  program,  with  additional  mat- 
ter pertaining  to  the  occasion.  It  is.  of  course,  not  arbitrarily 
imposed  upon  teachers.  They  may  prepare  a  program  differing 
from  it ;  but  none  should  fail  to  observe  the  day,  and  the  program 
herewith  published  will  be  the  one  generally  followed. 

President  Keyes.  of  Throop  University,  Pasadena,  reports  that 
the  equipment  at  Throop  for  manual  training  will  be  the  best  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  This  line  of  work  promises  to  be  a  great  boon 
to  Califoniia.     See  notice  in  ad.  department. 

The  Institute  season  has  opened.     Let  it  be  characterized   by  at. 
tention  to  the  practical    questions  of  £U£lt  Scl^OOls,    examinations, 
relative  importance  of  the  subjecla  n 
adjustment  of  what  Boards  of  I 
what  teachers  find  it  possible  to  do.  g 

Let  no  institute  adjoura Jj 
of  the  educational  exhibit  • 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  San  Francisco  Ca/i  for  the 
two  cuts  of  Columbus  appearing  as  frontispieces. 

DuRiNCr  the  last  fourteen  months  the  subscriptions  to  the  Jour- 
nal have  increased  sevenfold.  It  is  not  only  read  now  because  it  is 
the  "official  organ,"  but  is  taken  by  many  teachers  in  towns  and  even 
in  country  districts,  because  they  want  it  for  its  own  sake.  This  sort 
of  appreciation  and  loyalty  will  enable  its  publishers  to  continue  to 
improve  it  until  it  shall  be  as  good  as  the  best. 

Teachers,  when  your  subscription  to  your  eastern  Journal  ex- 
pires, why  not  subscribe  for  the  Pacific  Educational  Journal  ? 

Get  badges  for  your  Columbus  Celebration.  Your  children  and 
the  old  folks  will  be  pleased  with  them. 

Hon.  Frank  McGowan^  whose  services  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion during  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  have  been  productive 
of  such  good  results,  has  been  renominated,  by  a  practically  unani- 
mous vote,  to  succeed  himself  in  the  Senate.  Senator  McGowan  has 
displayed  much  zeal,  judgment  and  ability  as  a  legislator,  and  has  won 
especially  the  general  commendation  of  teachers  and  friends  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  State. 

San  Jose  is  making  preparations  for  a  grand  demonstration  on 
Columbus  Day.  The  educational  institutions,  civic  organizations  and 
various  public  bodies  will  participate.  The  morning  exercises  wnllbe 
conducted  in  the  several  schools,  and  the  feature  of  the  afternoon  cele- 
bration will  be  a  grand  pageant  and  public  school  review. 

D.  C.  Reed  was  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
School  Superintendent,  caused  by  the  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs 
in  Plumas  county,  and  subsequently  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors. Several  years  ago,  he  came  to  Plumas  from  Shasta  county 
and  began  teaching  at  Eureka  Mills.  He  has  been  employed  there 
ever  since,  and  has  been  very  successful.  His  educational  qualifica- 
tions and  long  experience  in  the  profession  of  teaching  well  qualify 
him  for  the  office  for  which  he  has  been  named. 

Prok.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  of  the  State  University,  is  enthusiastic 
in  his  description  of  the  scenery  and  art  treasures  of  Italy.  The 
month  that  he  spent  in  the  Rhine  country  gave  him  ample  opportunity 
to  visit  the  most  beautiful  locations  on  that  historic  stream.  In  Eng- 
land he  became  acquainted  with  many  fellow  workers  in  the  domain 
of  science  and  attended  many  meetings. 
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A.  B.  Anderson, 


Siiperintendeul  Pulilic 
Deputy  Superintendent  Public 


I  Owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  Deputy  State   Superintendent, 

I        Mrs.  A.  B.  Anderson,  and  the  pressure  of  peremptory  official  duties, 
I        Superintendent  Anderson  has  not  been  able  to  furnish  the  usual  offi- 
cial matter  for  this  number  of  the  Journal. 


Teachers  and  school  officials  are  again  urged  to  unite  their  efforts 
to  secure  a  proper  observance  of  Columbus  Day.     [Ed.  JotJKNAL.] 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Council  of  Education,  in  Oaklandf- 
September  lotb,  the  following  committees  were  appointed: 

Oh  Slate  Text  Books.—].  G.  Kennedy.  J.  Foshay.  Superintendent 
Freisner. 

Oh  High  Schooli. — Superintendent  Linscott,  Prof.  Kleeberger,, 
Prof.  Earl  Barne-S. 

On  Examinations  and  Ptomolians. — J.  W.  McClymonds,  W.  S. 
Monroe,  Principal  Pierce,  of  Chico. 


Orovillk,  Thermalito,  Wyandotte.  Morris  Ravine,  Oregon  City, 
Cherokee,  Mesilla  Valley,  Cottonwood,  Olive,  Fairv-iew,  Alkins, 
Evansville,  Mt.  Springs.  River  and  Forbestown  have  formed  a  Union 
High  School  District.  Thus  the  work  of  organizing  under  the  Union 
High  School  Law  goes  on  all  over  Ihe  State.  The  alleged  ambigui- 
ties of  the  law  do  not  seem  to  deter  the  sensible  people  of  California 
from  taking  advantage  of  its  beneficent  intent,  although  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  educational  ravens  who  oppose  it  will  still  croak  ' 
it  has  given  rise  to  more  trouble  than  any  other  act  of  simij 
ever  perpetrated." 
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I  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ITEMS.  I 

I         Prkpahe  for  the  Celebration  of  Columbus  Day.  H 

■  Grangeville,  Tulare  county,  wants  a  ITiiioii  High  School.       T 
l|        HrMBOLDT  county  employed  58  male  aud  98  female  teachers  lam 

K       A  Union  High  School  building  will  be  erected  at  CenlreviMe, 

KAlameda  county, 

I         The  Trustees  of  Dry  Creek  District,  Napa  county,  are  buildinga 

new  school  liou^e. 

■»'      Mariposa  aud  Homitos  School  Districts  have  volcd  special  tsxes 

wfbr  increasing  their  school  facilities. 

■  Oriental  District,  Hanford,  Tulare  county,  has  united  with  ad-] 
Bjointng  districts  to  organize  a  Union  High  School, 

■  I,    A,  C.  Barker,  a  graduate  of  Stanford  University,  is  principal  of 
■the  Washington  Union  High  School.  Fresno  county. 

New  school  houses  are  to  be  erected  iu  ibe  Frazier,  the  Orange, 
the  Ml.  Whitney,  and  the  Mt,  View  School  Districts,  Tulare  county. 

The  school  in  Lockwood  District.  Alameda  county,  is  over* 
crowded,  and  an  addition  will  be  built  to  accomodate  the  surplus  pu- 
pils. 

J.    W.   Thomas,  identified   with  the   public  schools   of   Tuli 
county  for  many  years,  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  Visalia  schooi^*^ 
to  embark  in  other  business. 

Stokes  Valley,  Tulare  county,  will  build  a  new  school  house. 
Seymour  District  school  house,  in  the  same  county,  has  been  moved: 
Moiison,  a  distance  of  two  miles. 
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LusARDi  District,  Sail   Diego  county,  is  building  a  new  school  1 
bouse.     Escondiilo  District,  in  the  same  county,  has  voted  $i,Soo  to 
provide  additional  school  facilities. 

Blanco  District,  Monterey  county,  is  building  a  new  $3,oooJ 
school  house.  Los  Osos  District,  San  Luis  Obispo  couuly,  has  voted] 
a  special  lax  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  school  house. 

Panoche  District,  Fresno  county,  voted  g20oo  bonds  for  a  newl 
school  buildiug.  Washington  Union  High  School  District,  Alamedal 
county,  has  determined  to  build  aS75oo building  for  the  High  School.  ' 

President  Jordan,  of  Stanford,  is  sending  fine  specimens  of 
one  hundred  species  of  food  fishes  of  California  to  S.  F,  Denton,  of 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  who  will  made  life-sized  casts  of  them  for  exhibition, 

TiiK  High  School  of  Healdsbuig  exhibited  the  work  of  its  differ- 
ent classes  in  drawing,  and  the  Sebastopol  school  made  a  very  credi- 
table exhibit  of  school  work,  at  the  Sonoma  and  Marin  Agricultural  1 
Society's  Fair. 

A  HANDSOME  $8000  brick  school  house  will  be  erected  in  thej 
Warm  Creek  School  District,  Sau  Bernardino  county.  The  new  schooU 
house  at  Moreno,  in  the  same  county,  is  now  completed.  It  is  an  at'] 
tractive  building,  and  cost  about  S6000. 

Ixola  Jl(IontezGrenie,the  Shin  food  1  fiSsue  Builder 
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Of  the  twelve  memorial  kindergartens  in  San  Francisco,  six  * 
started  by  Mrs.  I.eland  Stanford.  To  put  tlieni  on  a  permaneut  basii  j 
she  has  now  set  aside  $100,000  as  an  endowment  fund.  She  had  giv«itl 
$60,000  for  those  schools  previous  to  this  endowment, 

Chas.  T.  Bailev,  a  well-known  teacher  of  Siskiyou  county.  WB| 
drowned  in  the  Klamath  rii'er  last  vacation.     He  was  a  student  atu 
teacher  of  rare  merit  ami  will  be  greatly   missed  in  the  commani^l 
which  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  professional  services. 

The  School  Directors  of  the  city  of  Alatueda  asked  the  Cill 
Trustees  to  call  an  election  immediately  to  vote  $65,000  in  bonds  | 
the  erection  of  two  new  school  houses,  one  at  the  West  End  and  0 
south  of  the  narrow-gauRe  railroad.  An  addition  is  also  wanted  t 
the  Porter  school .  One-fifth  of  Alameda's  population  is  composed  of  ' 
children.  It  is  the  greatest  percenlageof  any  citj-  on  the  coast.  There 
are  2.500  school  children  in  attendance  at  the  schools  and  fully  500 
who  cannot  gain  admittance. 

Edward  Amrnt  and  wife  are  teaching  a  government  ludiai 
school  near  Greenville,  Plumas  county,  and  have  about  forty  pupilfl 
Mr.  Amentsays  that  he  took  the  census  of  Indian  children  within  I 
radius  of  thirty  miles  of  Greenville  and  found  three  hundred,  belwe< 

©eoples  ^ome  ;§avings  ^anl 
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^hteen  years.     A  good  many  grown  Indians 
tend  school,  and  all  seem  anxious  to  learn.     The  general  govemmi 
pays  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  the  Women's  National  Indian 
Association  assist  in  defraying  the  incidental  expenses. 

Miss  Mai'd  Reading  and  Miss  Ella  Haydon,  two  school  teachers  ' 
from  Mono  county,  had  quite  an  adventure  with  a  large  cinnamon  ^ 
bear,  while  on  their  way  to  Vosemite  Valley  during  vacation.  They  1 
were  making  the  trip  to  the  valley  in  company  with  Mrs.  D.  V.  Good- 
son,  when  one  of  the  ladies  espied  two  cubs  playing  by  the  roadside. 
The  mother  bear  could  not  be  seen.  The  scboolma'ams  might  have  I 
been  frightened  at  a  nion.se,  but  they  were  not  afraid  of  bears;  so  they  [ 
dismonnled  quickly,  grabbed  a  cub  apiece  and  started  toward  the  spot  j 
where  Mrs.  Goodson  held  the  horses.     The  cubs  began  squealing  and  j 
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their  cries  were  answered  by  an  angry  snort  from  a  thicket  near  by, 
followed  shortly-  after  by  an  angry  bear  that  made  a  rush  for  the 
schoolma'  ams.  They  dropped  the  cubs  and  ran  for  their  rifles.  Miss 
Haydon  was  about  six  feet  behind  her  companion,  with  the  bear  a 
good  third.  Her  foot  caught  on  a  root  and  she  fell.  She  could  hear 
the  brute's  heavy  breathing  behind  her  and  expected  every  moment  to 
feel  its  sharp  teeth.  The  crack  of  Miss  Reading's  rifle  rang  out  and 
the  bear  stopped  her  headlong  rush,  struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  shoulder. 
The  prostrate  woman  jumped  to  her  feet  and  soon  had  her  rifle.  The 
three  women  then  poured  a  stream  of  lead  into  the  bear.  The 
wounded  animal  made  great  efibrts  to  get  away,  but  a  well  directed 
shot  brought  it  to  the  ground  dead.  The  cubs  were  captured  and  kept 
as  trophies  of  the  trip. 


A  Reform  Movement  at  Riverside. 


TREATMENT   OF  DRUNKENNESS. — THE  ESTABLISHMENT   OF   A   KEELEV 
GOLD-CURE   INSTITUTE. — THE   ONLY   ONE   OF   ITS   KIND 

IN   SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA. 


The  school  law  of  California  provides  that  the  evil  effects  of 
alcoholics  and  narcotics  must  be  taught  in  all  the  grades  of  the  pri- 
mary and  grammar  schools.  Rarely  is  an  Institute  held  without  this 
subject  appearing  on  the  program.  The  schools  are  thus  making  a 
great  effort  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  drinking  and  smoking 
habit  among  the  young.  This  habit  once  formed  and  growing  with 
the  years  is  difficult,  and  finally  well  nigh  impossible,  to  overcome. 
We  present  below  a  description  of  a  movement  intended  to  relieve 
men  who  find  themselves  in  the  thrall  of  these  habits.  Our  regular 
readers  probably  need  no  such  help  ;  they  can  convey  the  information 
to  those  who  do  need  it. 

New  York  Su7i:  The  discussion  of  what  is  known  as  the  Keeley 
method  of  treating  dipsomania,  or  the  insane  craving  for  alcoholic 
stimulation,  has  brought  out  a  great  number  of  very  remarkable  con- 
fessions from  the  victims  of  that  disease.  An  association  of  those  who 
have  been  patients  of  Dr.  Keeley  at  Dwight,  in  Illinois,  has  been 
formed,  and  in  their  joy  over  their  complete  cure,  as  they  regard  it, 
they  sacrifice  to  duty  and  gratitude  a  natural  desire  to  avoid  the  pub- 
lic exposure  of  their  past  habits.  They  make  a  complete  breast  of 
their  sufferings  from  the  mnnia,  telling  the  story  of  their  sufferings 
from  the  mania,  telling  the  story  of  their  experiences  with  extraordi- 
nary particularity  and  frankness. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  confessions  is  published 
in  the  North  .Imerican  Review  for  October  as  a  reply  to  scientific 
doubters  who  explained  their  reasons  for  questioning  the  fact  of  the 
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cure  a  few  months  ago.  The  author  is  Mr.  John  Klavel  Mines,  who 
was  originally  a  clergyman,  and  who  has  done  writing  under  the  pen 
name  of  "Felix  Oldboy."  He  says  very  fraoklj-  that  for  twenty  years 
he  was  a  victim  of  drink,  being  one  ot  the  "periodical  drunkards."  as 
Ihey  are  called.  Thai  is,  he  would  go  on  for  mouths  entirely  sober 
and  without  any  desire  for  alcohol,  and  then  suddenly  and  niysteri- 
ousiy,  to  use  his  words,  "the  fever  for  drink  would  break  loose  and 
run  riot  in  my  veins,  and  I  knew  then  that  it  must  have  its  course." 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  weakness  of  will  with  him,  but  bis  yielding  to 
the  appetite  was  simply  surrender  to  a  resistless  power.  To  overcome 
the  mania  he  tried  seclusion  in  an  asylum  or  his  own  home,  but  all  to 
no  avail.  In  other  words,  he  was  a  wretched  victim  of  dipsomania, 
and  his  career  was  well  nigh  ruined  in  consequence.  Finally  he  tried 
the  Keeley  treatment  and  was  completely  and  permanently  cured,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  belief  and  his  experience  up  to  this  time. 

In  the  institution  at  Dwight  he  found  distinguished  company, 
"My  comrades,"  he  says,  "were  lawyers,  physicians,  editors,  mer- 
chants, three  judges,  the  attorney -general  of  one  of  the  new  States  in 
the  West,  an  ex -Congressman,  and  an  assorted  lot  of  half  a  dozen 
state  senators."  Among  the  names  he  gives  by  permission  are  Mr. 
Opie  Read,  the  editor  of  the  Arkaiisaw  Traveller,  George  Work  of 
New  York.  Judge  Thayer  of  Indiana,  and  State  Senator  Rust  of  Wis- 
consin. They  are  all  members  of  the  Bichloride  of  Gold  Club  at 
Dwight.  "a  vohinlary  association  of  the  patients  and  graduates  of  the 
Keeley  Institute,"  composed  last  Augu.st  of  850  members.  Out  of 
this  large  total  "only  six  had  come  under  discipline  and  had  their 
names  stricken  .from  the  rolls,"  that  is,  had  fallen  back  into  drinking. 

The  method  of  treatment  has  been  described  too  often  to  require 
that  we  should  say  more  than  that  it  consists  in  the  hypodermic  in- 
jection four  times  a  day  of  a  bichloride  of  gold  mixture  whose  compo- 
sition is  the  secret  of  Dr.  Keeley.  Patients  on  arriving  are  allowed 
to  driuk  as  much  whisky  as  tliey  want  until  the  desire  for  it  is  changed 
into  loalhiug.  They  are  required  to  render  absolute  obedience  to  the 
doctors,  and  the  drug  produces  a  marked  physical  trausformation. 
"After  two  weeks,"  says  Mr.  Mines,  "suddenly,  as  if  I  had  stepped  out 
of  the  blackness  of  an  African  jungle  into  the  quiet  sunshine  of  Cen- 
tral Park.  I  broke  out  of  my  living  tomb  and  knew  thai  I  was  cured. 
The  knowledge  came  to  me  like  a  benediction  from  heaven." 

Such  expressions  and  confessions  come  from  the  Dwight  patients 
generally.  There  is  no  question  as  to  their  assured  conviction  that 
they  are  permanently  cured,  and,  as  Mr.  Mines  says,  they  are  a  very 
intelligent  and  brilliant  body  of  men,  for  among  such  this  disease  of 
dipsomania  seems  to  be  specialty  rife.  Tiiey  are  men  whose  evidence 
deserves  much  weight,  and  that  they  come  out  of  the  institution  with 
their  tendency  to  alcoholic  stimulation  removed  is  indisputa^.  It  is 
a  fact,  too,  that  one  of  the  great  railroad.s  of  the  West  does  aotllBl^ 
to  take  back  an  employ^  discharged  for  drunkenness  if  he  5*' 
certificate  of  cure  from  the  Dwight  institution.     The  onJ' 
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tile  permanency  of  the  cure,  atid  that  can  only  be  determined  b>'  the 
lapse  of  time,  only  after  many  years.  The  inimediate  results,  however, 
are  so  manifestly  beneficial  that  drunkards  have  good  reason  for  the 
hopefulness  so  many  of  them  are  expressing  that  at  last  a  remedy 
their  distressing  malady  has  been  found. 


Business  Notices. 


iB^\ 


i 


Schools  not  supplied  with  a  flag,  should 
}-Kt  erne  iti  time  for  the  Coll-mbian  Dav 
CklmbkaTION.  For  special  rates  lo 
scliools,  address,  P.  E.  Sailler,  537  Murket 
street.  San  Fra 


Dr.  Hiimplircvs'  Spechic  Manual,  richly  bound  i«  cloth  and  gold,  steel  ei 
graving  of  Hit-  author.  i.u  piigi-'S,  "u  tlie  trealmenl  of  all  diseases.  lilailE<l  free  c 
applicalioa.     Humphreys'  Medicine  Company,  iii  Willisiu  street.  New  York. 


The  advertising  pages  of  thcjorf 
^^cst  to  readers.     Parties  replying  li 
fcrriiig  to  the  JoCKNAI,, 

Mr,  Roberts,  who  wn»  in  business  at  the  old  coruer  of  Polk  and  Bush  street* 
for  fifteen  years,  lias  started  agaiu  and  hopes  to  see  his  old  friends  and  patrons. 
He  intends  to  keep  up  his  former  repntslion  for  superior  candies,  ice  creain  and 
soda  water.  Schools  and  paaies  su|>plicd  at  reduced  rates.  Orders  by  mail 
promptly  alleuded  to  by  G.  F.  Roberts,  corner  Polk  and  Bush  streets,  Sari  Fran- 


I 


cjill  the  Blteulion  of  teachers  lo  the  advertisement  of  Gatiluer  S 
Meakers'  Eiiamination  Que.itions;  also  tu  the  Hbenil  offer  of  James  P.  Oowdb, 
Publisher,  143   BtDsdway,  New  York,  and  to  the  greiit  number  of  good  proposi- 

■  ■  :h  (>tlieradvcrli.-.ing  palroTis  uf  the  JdcRNAl.  are  offering. 


LIBRARY  TABLE. 


ThU 


N's  Pbimks,  — Introduction  price,  34  cents. 

Tbb  ChilduksCs  First  Re  a  I>kk.— Introduction  price,        cents. 

Cvr's  Readinc  Hups.— Forty-eight  manilla  pBckoges,  each  containing 
twenty  sentences,  printed  on  stiff,  tough  paper;  the  packages  gmded  in  difficulty 
from  No.  I  up.  Five  cents  per  package.  Ginn  ii  Co.,  Publishers,  Sail  Pmncii 
New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago. 

Without  any  doubt,  teachers  and  Hupeiintenden  Is  find  more  difficulty  11 
the  first  year's  work   in  reading  than   anywhere  else  in  the  course.     Cvr's  C 
dren's  Primer  seems  to  meet  the  requirements  at  this  poiut.    The  book  is  p 
with  the  spirit  of  child-life,  and  all  tlie  best  devices  and  methods  are  inad< 
to  render  these  first  steps  easy,  interesting  and  judicious. 

The  Reading  Slips  furnish  a  la rjre  amount  of  supplementary   work  t 
most  cuuvenient  and  the  cheapest  form. 
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In  ooe  way.  Ihe  second  halT-year  usually  gives  even  more  Irouble  than  llie 
first  half-year.  Cyr's  Cliiltireu's  First  Reader  is  W)  made  as  to  give  practice  ou 
what  has  been  learned  and  to  maintain  the  children's  interest.  It  is  a  simple  but 
steady  growth  in  the  same  line,  and  will  make  possible  a  real  advance  in  pUce  of 
constant  stopping  and  beKiuning  over  again. 

The  Primer,  Slips  anil  I'irst  Reader  make  a  complete  course  specialty  de- 
signed for  the  first  year's  work  in  reading. 

The  Classic  Myths  in  Eni'.li^h  Lite raturk.— Based  chiefly  on  Ilulfinch's 
Age  of  Fable.  Accompanied  bj-  interpretative  and  illustrative  notes.  By  Charles 
Mills  Gayley,  of  the  University  of  California.  (Ready  for  schools  in  Califoniia 
about  Nov.  ist.)     Special  features  of  this  edition  arc: 

1.     An  introduction  on  the  indebteduess  of  Knglish  poetry  lo  Ihf  literatu 
of  fable;  and  on  methods  of  teaching  mythology. 

a,     An  elementary  account  of  myth-making  and  of  the   principal  poets  of 
mythology,  and  of  the  beginnings  of  tile  world,  of  gods  and  of  n 
Greeks. 

3.  A  thorough  revision  and  system ati/ation  of  Bulfinch's  Stories   of  Gods 
and   Heroes;  with  additional   stories,  ami   with   selections  from    EnglisI 
based  upon  the  mvths. 

4.  lllnstrative  cnta. 

5.  The  requisite  maps. 
'  6.     Certain  necessary  modifications  in  BulSnch's  treatment  of  the  mythology 

of  nations  other  than  the  Greek)'  and  Ramans. 

7.  Notes,  following  the  text,  supplementary  poetical  cituiions.  a  list  of  Ihe 
belter  known  allusions  lo  mythological  hcliou,  re/erences  to  wjiki  o/ail,n\\A 
hints  10  teachers  auil  students.     Ginn  i^  Company.  Publishers, 

MAGAZINES. 

Godey'i  Magazine  for  October  marks  an  era  in  periodical  literature 
longer  Godfy's  Lady's  Book,  but,  Godfy's  America's  First  Magazine,  established 
I'A^.  In  the  first  place,  the  magnificaut  work  of  art  "Godey's.  Idea  of  the 
■World's  Fair.'  ''  which  is  presented  to  every  purchaser  of  this  number,  is  so  beau- 
tiful and  artistic  in  design  and  colcring  that  every  one  will  want  it.  It  is  a  faithful 
reproduction  of  one  uf  \V.  Granville  Snilth's  latest  and  greatest  pictures,  pro- 
duced expressly  for  Godey's,  The  publishers  guarantee  that  the  Magazine  itself 
will  lie  filled  with  surprises  and  beauties  from  cover  to  cover.  First  in  the  con 
tents  come  John  Hnbberton's  complete  nctvel  "Honey  and  Gall."  a  companion  ti 
"Helen's  Habies,"  fully  illustrated  by  Alhert  B.  Weniicll.  This  is  an  idea  first  con 
ceived  by  Godey's  and  now  produced  with  brilliant  success,  Godey's  fashions 
win  be  a  most  conspicuous  and  beauliful  feature  of  the  publication,  there  being, 
in  addition  to  carefully  edited  descriptions  and  fashion  articles,  four  exquisite 
plates  produced  in  ten  colors,  and  representing  four  of  the  leaders  of  New  York 
society,  attired  in  the  latest  Paris  cosLumes,  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecber's 
"Home"  department  will  be  read  by  the 
the  Magazine's  old  admirers  will  read  with  interest  A 
written  article  on  '■Godey's,  Past  and  Present.'' 
latest  poem  written  bv  the  late  Josephine  I 
the  books,  and  the  whole  forms  aneh  a  ri"^  '' 
her  of  the  new  Godey's  will  meat 


Teachers  should  secure  their 

Souvenir  Badges 

=^-=  n-nw  ^^^- 

G0LUMBUS»DAY.,1 

Schools  supplied  with  Elegani  Badges  at  Ik* 

falloiuing  Rates: 
Pine  Silk  Badges,  witli  design  printed  in  black,  red  or  bta« 


5C.  Bafiges  fnni'd  a' 


witli  design  printed  in   rolors  (minbow 
process— something  new),., 
deeuraled  in  gold  o"  ""'  — 


>:  $a  15  per  50;  >3S-c< 
■f-.j.oa    ■•    ioo;f6.«>   '■   .so;  ^90.0. 
These  Badges  are  of  the  finest  Silk,  beautifully  finished,  and  eat 
pupil  of  every  school  in  the  State  should  be  supplied  with  one. 

Address  orders  to  A.  HEGAHAN, 

(BadKcs  lire  i>irK<r  uiBu  ihc  hImive  cat.)  Box  2509,  San  FrancUco.] 

jLrt  Srtubio  anh  ^choct. 


1.'^.; 


J.M.  DUNN.  D.  D.  S.. 

DEHTAL  PARLORS.  l 

1 155  Broadwav.  R..ottis  :S  and  29,  UelKcr  X 

mo<-k,  Oakland,  Cal.  'S 

Tlie  RegixUlion  and  Correcliou  of  DefonnilitH  of;  S 

^''•'■^^^^"^V''A^l''^'}yi.*. 1 5 

DENTIST.  Is 

FRED  C.  SPARA^S,  D.D.S.  ' 


Odii  FKi,t.i 


REGULATE   THE 

STOMACH.  UVER  AND  BOWELS, 
PURIFY  THE   BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 


WANTED. 

|y  quBlillcd  tcnchers  nn 


I 


Boone's'^jBiversity  School,' 


T-TEALD'S 


for  different  American  Colleges, 
iddrwj,     p_  R.  BOONE,  Berkeley,  Oal.i^" 

HUMPHREtS' SPECIFIC  ¥. To  'K 


Business  College^ 

24  Post  Stkcit,  San  Fhamcisgo 


For  «75.oo 


APPLETONS' 

LIBRARY 

LISTS 


Sthool  U- 

biaries,  and  Topital 

1.1  sl5    for    Icachers', 

sludents'i  and  readers' 

reference.     Should    he 

Ihe  hands  of  every  book- 

/er  ii>  Ihe  land. 

SESD  FOR   THEM. 


Jlfledieine 


D.  APVLETON  &  CO..  Publiih 


Sr.  C  S.  BCane, 


CURES 
Headache  and  Neuralgia 

CHROMIC  CATARRH  in  hi.-ia  one  to 

II  will  cure  a  Culd   in   Ills  hro.l  m  uiie  day. 
tl  wilt  CUFF  Toothache. 

"  ?S;i;;,U4J  Mission  St.,  San  Ftmclseo 


I 


DEN  1 1ST. 

Office  and  Ke^idetici 
Clay  SIreel.  Oakland. 


RESTORE  YOUR  EYESIGHT 

dreda  convinced.   Our  iilurtruini  psi 
KvErrbodrwuauic  "tbk biii.''Oleiu TeJ 

Dr.  H.  R.  >IORTON,  Jr.,: 

DENTIST,  ' 

318  fjcarny  St.,       San  _pFanciscD. 


«r,'rs|^gj|y£     HERCULES 


POWER 


bulil.   Jii-ill^liiUi 


CasolisB 

ENGINES 


A  New  Bensingkr 

Ejcpress  ©uplicater. 


Tor  Simplicity  It  Uuats  (he  World. 
It  Oils  Itaolf  .lulumi>tl(wUr> 

i:n  Cat'-orloa  or  i:]eetrlo  Rpiir::. 

It  mn  wlUi  a  C^tearwr  Ormlo  of  GuoUaa  Ui 


PAUMER  &  REY,   Manufaci 

Ian  Fnnciini,  Cal.  a:J  fdrtUnd,  Br. . 


Wonder.    ^    Wonder] 

llcnt  llmu'ltics  in  Ulilliiicvij 

Wonder  jf{at,    ^bii'er  and  J-eallter  Sfora 

1024?^101;i5.  lOirS   MARKET  ST., 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Hraiicli  Htorew  In   Osklanil  mitl  Shii  jO!te. 
=  iav^e  Stock. 

PERALT/5  H/^LL, 

BERKELEY,  CRL.. 

n  important  FEspects  the  mostj 
elegantly   equipped   School 
for  QiFls.  in  ftmcFica. 

TERM  BESINS  RUOUST  9IH, 
Xr.  }f,vner  ®.  Spraffite,  ^Tt 

Window  Shades  manuracturers 

1334  Mission  Stpeei.  -        -  Sun  Fpanclsca 

DR,"  MORSE'V  ANTi"-  HEADACHE  WAFERS, jj^'Ji'^'jl^; I 

Price,  »s  Ceil 


SCHENCK'S 

^Winging  ]{)ose  JJeel, 


Mi.s.  Mills,  Factories.  Hotels  and  Pub] 

liiinys,  and  GeiierBl  Inside  Fire  Pro- 

I'lioii.  "Aeit:,  Reliable,  alwHjH  reft47 

ir  duly,  nnd  reduces  iDsnrance. 


Aeent  Eabooek  and  Champion  Fire  Extinguisher. 
'W.  T.  V.  SCHKNCK,  III  \\A  ll>,  Market  St.,  SiD  Fruclll 


TEACHERS, , 


r:::r::;;r:;  EXAMINATIONS 

YOU     NEED     OUR     LITTLE     BOOKS 

^  California    Teachers'    Examinations.  ^ 

10  Cents  each  Number,     if  you  j^'tl  one  you  «ill  want  more. 
Wrtc  t,>  GARDNER  &  HEAKER, 


The  ©alU'?SHliA  lkS%JU©  1'S%#M^'  ®a?«!®E. 


and  putrnnagc  of  n 


Has  gniued  Ihc  coufiilellcc 
large  number  of 

Teachers  and  School  Officers. 

because  its  business  is  conducted  in  a  satisfac-    . 
torv  manner.     We  want  only  thoroughly  quali- 
fied   teachers    to   register,   and    vehea   we    are 
uoalile    to  supply   Trustees  with  the   kind   of 
teachers  Ihej-  want,  we  frankly  tell  them  so. 

This  Bureau  is  an  associate  member  of  Die 
National  league  of  State  Teachers'  Bureaus.  A 
One  fee  registers  in  all.  Scuooi.  Doard.s  : 
Arite.  TfiACHKRS:  If  vou  waul  a  position 
MRGAItAN,   Manager,' OAKLAMi.  Cal. 


B.  H.  PATRICK  &  CO., 


RUBBER  STAMPS,  SEALS,  STENCILS,  fic. 

JilO  California  Street. 


DistrUt  Library   Stamps   a    Specialty. 


Are  You  Going  to  the 

World's  Columbian  Fair? 

To  get  there  at  the  least  expense,  join  the  Teachers'  Excursion  Party.  The 
very  lowest  special  rates  to  Chicago  and  all  points  East.  The  best  accommodations 
at  reasonable  prices.  The  most  liberal  stop-over  privileges.  Choice  of  routes^go 
by  one.  return  by  another.  .All  the  advantages  for  accommodatioo  and  pleasure. 
A  good  time  during  tlie  long  ride  across  the  Continent.  All  the  arraugeinents 
win  be  made  for  the  comfort  of  each  member  of  the  excursion,  thus  seciiring 
freeilom  from  the  ordinary  cares  and  troubles  that  annoy  the  traveller. 

Fares,  meals,  board,  lodging — all  the  expenses  of  the  trip,  at  very  lowest 
rates  ;  the  larger  the  party,  the  less  the  individual  expense. 

Teachers  and  their  friends  are  invited  lo  join. 

Personally  conducted  by  P.  M.  FISHER. 

Address.  Box  2509,  San   Francisco.     Send  for  parliculari.     Mark  nil  c 
nicationBon  this  subject:  "Teachers'  Excursion," 


^ti  ©straorbinnx-u  ®ffer. 


m 


Tilt  Vmukliii  Fouulam  Peti  U  luaile  of  the  fiant  Para 
Rubber  nilli  tbe  best  li  kaiat  gold  pen.  witli  iridium 
points,  which  will  prevent  it  ever  wcnnng  out. 

They  are  the  best  pens  mnde,  as  Ibey  ahsolQlely  wilj 
not  flood  or  leak,  an  J  are  exceedingly  smooth  (  "" 
points,  and  can  be  hnd  fine,  medium  or  coarse,  e 

Hvery  Franklin  Fountain  Pen  is  ^ar^nteed  to  } 
snlire  satisfaction  to  Ibe  user,  and  will  be  put  inf-  - 
ninK  order  free  of  charge  at  any  time,  if  unbrolcei 

"The  Franklin"  is  a  new  pen  and  we  wbb  tointrodn^ 
it  widely  as  possible,  at  once,  and  secure  testimoniaU  j| 
Lo  its  merits.  We  will  therefore  make  the  below  offer  fB 
subscribers  of  this  Joik^ali  an  offer  that  could  only  1 
made  by  those  bavnii;  full  coufiilcnoe  in  their  jjoods. 


I  tor 


Gold  Pens  are  full  size  and  Holders  six  Inches  1 

Int.    UfrtK,    mo„(y  order,  wc  will  «i,d  you,  ft«  of  r»pf  nw,  one  nfUie  Fr-iJj 
.■uuiiUin  I■^■u^>.    Wt  » 111  allow  you  to  use  il  ttiirly  days,  and  then,  if  you  do  uol  find  «  s^tit* 

-  tntWnMc^r^fi  ij  lor  fi.It  iflisapcn'uordercd)  Ihua  ibiiJuicly  uayW  you  twcHly 
BUI*  ror  Riving  Hie  pen  ■  (rial. 

~'  '  Bfttt  will  noi  be  reputed,  and  i>  offered  for  Itie  niuoDE  siven  above,  and  only  Ir ' 
lo  Ihit  JorHNAI.and  when  khi  wlili  the  below  coupon. 

The  Coupon.     Fi//  out  Carefully. 


THtS  COVPON  /-lilla  Iht  S-bunterlea  ttdui 
J    from  itloilfriao/  a  Fmntlin  feutUein  /*n 
of  rtiurnifv  n-iiliiH  lo  ilayi  and  fKefniit  tarkmamn  Mi 
asc.  aMilimal.         hXAKKUN fOOinTAIN PKN_C 


This  Coupon 
is  cood  for 

'S'  $1.50  '•' 

Keduqtioa  frum  Ptice 
of 

FruikllQ  FouDlilQ  Peo. 

FRANKLIPi    FOUNTAIN    P£N   CO., 

I  NcirtW  Xenil.  Street,  Philadelphia,  1 


Fifteen  Cent  Reading  Matter. 

The  Riverside  Literature  Seriesl 


I        Noa.A 


inf'lete  masterpieces 


CHAKLKS    DUDLEV  WARMER 

HORACE   K.    SCUDDER 
RALPH  WAl.DO  EMERSON 
WILLIAM  CUL.LHN  I 


BENJAMIN    FRASK 


THOMAS  BABINCTON    MACAUIAV 


WALTER  SCOTT 


■RIMARY,  GRAMMAR  AND   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 
Single  Numbers,  13  Cents  Each,  Net. 

RECENT    ISSUES. 
N08.  47,  48.    FablflB  and  Polk  Stories.     In  Two  Parts.    THE  FABLES  AND  ] 

FOLK  STORIES.  Complete,  buve  also  heeii  published  in  one  volume,  i 

board  covers,  at  40  cents. 
Nos.  49,  50.    Hans  Andersen's  Stories.     New  Translation.     lo  Two  Paris.    The  1 

two  parts  of  HANS  ANUERSEN'S  STORIES  have  been  published  in  one 

volume,  in  board  covers,  at  40  cenls. 
Nos.  47,  48,  49  and  .su  are  designed  as  SECOND  READERS. 
No.  51.    Rip  Van  Winkle  and  other  American  Essays.      From  tbe  Sketch 

Book  of  W'nsbinBton  Irvinj".  I 

No.  52.    The  Voyage  and  other  English  Essays.    From  the  sketch  Book  of  \ 

Washington  Irving.     The  two  iiunitiers,  also  liound  together  iu  one  volume, 

No.  53,     Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake      Etlited  by  W.  J.  Rolfe.  With  copious  notes 

and  numerous  ill  u.st  ratio  us:  (Doiilile  Xumfiet,  jo  cents.) 
No.  54.    Bryant's  Sella,  Little  People  of  the  Snow,  and  Other  Poems. 
N0.55.    Shf^espeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.    From  the  Riversi<le  shakeapearB. 

Annotated  for  school  use  by  Samuel  Thurlier,  Master  in  Girls'  High  school, 

Boston,  Mass. 

of  each  number  of  the 


Houghton,   Mifflin   &   Company, 


JiEUl   YORK. 


CHICHGO. 


W       Payot,  Urhaivi  &  Co.. 

COR  OF  BATTERY  AND  PINE  STUEETS.  SAN  FRASCISCO.  CAUFOSNJA 


«J  THROOP  *  UPJIYERSITY.  ® 

l"'ASADEMA.,     CALIKORXIA. 

^^^^^S  THOROUGH   COURSES  IN  ^^^^^S 
ENGUSH,  MATHEMATICS,  rilYSIOLOGY. 

FRENCH,  HISTORY,  BIOLOGVj 

GERMAN,  CIVICS.  PHYSICS, 

SPANISH,  KCONOMICS,  CHEMISTRVj 

LATIN', 

GREEK, 


POLYTECHNIC  .'HALL 


—  THE  BEST  K(;)riPPED  — 

3/tanual  Training    School   fop    Both    Sexefi 

WEST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
COI.'RSKS    IN-^- 

Freehand  and  Arrhitectiiral  Drawiug,  Modeling,  W( 


I 


Carving,  Carpentry.  Forging,  Molding.  Sheet,  Metal 
Machine  Work,  Electricity  and  Electrical  Appliances. 


Sewing,  Cntling,  Filling  and  Garment  Making.  Home 
Decoration,  Stenography,  Typewriting  and  Accounts. 
Cliemistry  of  Foods,  Study  of  Dietetics,  Cooking  and 
General  Preparation  of  Foods,  Arrangement  and  Decora- 
tion of  the  Table. 

Fine  School  of 

A.NO,  VOCAL  MUSIC,  PAINTING  AND  DRAWING,| 

In  Charge  of  Skillful  Artists. 

[.^/rsZ-C/f'ss  ^reparahnj  ^eparfmenf  for  !BoM  Sexes. 

r  Ciroilar  ami  Calnlojjiie  witli  full  luforiimtum.  apply  to 

CHARLES  H.  KEYES,  PRESIDENT. 

Throop  Uiiiz't'rsilv,  Pasadena,  Calm 
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State  Teachers'  Association. 


As  an  iudication  of  the  interest  that  the  teachers  of  Fresno  Coun- 
ty are  this  year  taking  in  the  State  Teacher's  Association,  we  print 
below  the  names  of  those  from  that  County  who  have  up  to  date,  for- 
warded their  membership  fee  to  Secretary  J.  P.  Greeley  at  Santa  Ana, 
and  thus  have  some  members  of  the  Association  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  I,  1893: 

Fresno:  Hattie  W.  Adams,  Nellie  Booth,  Nellie  Borton,  Dr.  J.  J.  Connelly, 
Frances  Conn,  Annie  Darling,  Agnes  Henry,  Blanche  Hotaling,  Supt.  T.  J.  Kirk, 
Frank  M.  Lane,  F.  N.  Miller,  Mary  Norton,  Florence  Puffer,  Miss  L.  A.  Root, 
George  Selby,  C.  J.  Thorn,  II.  F.  Walter,  Cecelia  Williams,  E.  W.  Lindsay,  Grace 
Kimball,  C.  L.  McLane,  Cora  Rowell,  Gertrude  Rowell,  May  L.  Smith,  R.  Mc 
Court,  Mrs.  Frankie  Barker,  Mary  A.  Gee,  Julia  Kirk. 

Selma:  John  W.  Traber,  Ora  J.  Traber,  H.  L.  Weems,  C.  J.  Walker,  F.  R. 
Cauch,  Xora  Meadows,  Lizzie  Ro^son,  Eda  Miner,  Sallie  I.  Willis,  Sadie  Scott, 
Mollie  Brewer,  Nellie  Brewer. 

Madera:  Estelle  Bagnelle,  Nellie  Breyfogle,  Lillian  Breyfogle,  Anne  M.  Nich- 
olson, W.  L.  Williams,  Mrs.  Mamie  Mills,  H.  C.  Daulton. 

Sanger:  Mary  E.  Allen,  Nellie  A.  Ayer,  W.   C.  Dow,  Mrs.   M.   E.  Garrison, 
Georgia  (larrison,  Nettie  Theisen,  Jessie  Martin. 

Fowler:  Eva  Turner,  Ida  M.  Windate,  Frank  Kauke,  Marguerite  Huey,  Ida 
V.  McDonald. 

Belmont:  II.  C.  Shelton,  Mrs.  Alice  Hobbs,  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Lane,  Katie  F. 
Balthis. 

Easton:  Maud  Gill,  A.  C.  Barker,  C.  S.  Taylor,  Maggie  Gillespie,  Agnes 
Gillespie,   Emma  Houlton. 

Kingsburg:  George  Cosgrave,  Mrs.  Ida  Pinkley,  Edith  Woolsey. 

Letcher:  Leroy  D.  Cook,  Susanah  Jensen,  Mrs.  W.  Jensen. 

Malaga:  Sallie  Porter,  Geo.  W.  Cartwright. 

Riverdale:  Sue  Brown,  Zetta  Thomas,  Delia  Vander^'orst. 

Oleander:  M.  B.  Harris,  Rena  Dorman. 

PoUasky:  Russie  Martin,  Anita  Judson. 

Kelso:  J.  A.  Larew,  J.  S.  Larew. 

Reedley:  F.  K.  Barthel,  Carrie  Weaver,  Miss  Boyer. 

Wheatville:  Miss  M.  F.  Kenny.  ' 

Wild  Flower:  Minnie  Maher. 

Clifton:  Maggie  McCormack. 

Lone  Star:  John  Wash. 

Berenda:  Minnie  C.  Bassham. 

Fresno  Flats:  B.  A.  Hawkins. 

Last:  A.  R.  Leming. 

Huron:  Adelia  Witt. 

Lavina:  Josie  Rider. 

Samuel  Wash,  Cantua. 
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Erratum. 


The  stanza,  quoted  in  the  November  Journal  as  Whittier's  last  quatrain  was 
taken  from  an  Eastern  journal  where  it  was  so  credited.  It  is  really  found  in  his 
poem  "Eternal  Goodness,'*  written  many  years  ago. 

Pension  Agitation. 


[The  following  will  show  what  the  friends  of  Teachers'  Pensions  are  doing. — 
Ed.  J 

A  bill  providing  for  pensioning  teachers  on  half  salary  after  twenty- five  years' 
service  in  the  public  schools,  will  r>e  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature.    All  fnends  of  education  are  asked  to  support  it  for  the  following  reasons: 

1st.  The  teachers  of  the  public  fchools  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Republican 
government.  Republican  principles  cannot  fail  while  public  schools  are  well 
maintained.  Good  teachers  make  good  schools  and  good  citizens,  but  to  retain 
good  teachers  provision  must  be  made  for  them  in  their  old  age;  otherwise  the 
ablest  will  be  constantly  deserting  the  schools  for  more  remunerative  employment. 

2d.  Officers  of  the  army  and  navy  are  retired  on  half  pay,  and  the  disabled 
of  the  rank  and  file  are  pensione<l;.  but  these  are  not  more  necessary  in  the  defense 
of  a  Republic  than  teachers.  The  former  are  frequently  able,  on  retirement,  to 
enter  a  new  field  of  activity,  while  the  teacher,  by  reason  of  the  narrowing  ten- 
dency and  wearing  nature  of  his  calling,  must  retire  without  a  pension,  with  shat- 
tered health,  and  business  talents  untrained  and  useless.  Both  are  public  ser\'ants, 
but  while  the  work  of  the  latter  makes  possible  not  only  the  former,  but  the  arti- 
san, the  merchant,  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  as  well,  instead  of  being  provided 
for  by  the  people  whom  his  services  have  made  great,  the  teacher  is  turned  over, 
in  his  old  nge,  to  the  cold  comforts  of  charity.  His  salary  is  usually  barely  suffi- 
cient for  the  daily  needs  of  himself  and  those  dependent  on  him,  so  that  no  pro- 
vision can  l>e  made  for  retirement.  This  state  ot  affairs  is  not  creditable  to  the 
people  whose  success  is  based  upon  the  labors  of  these  faithful  servants. 

3d.  A  v^ry  careful  estimate  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  expense  to  the 
State  under  the  conditions  of  the  bill  will  not  exceed,  and  will  probably  not  equal, 
four  cents  on  one  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  almost  too  small  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  taxpayer. 

4th.  In  San  Francisco  the  average  salary  is  about  ^78  per  month  for  twelve 
months  in  the  year;  in  other  parts  of  the  Slate  the  schools  average  less  than  eight 
months  to  the  year,  making  the  annual  salary  much  les,s,  so  that  it  is  fair  to  esti- 
mate that  the  average  salary  for  the  entire  Slate  <lc)es  not  exceed  $50  per  month. 
Hence  the  average  pension  would  not  exceed  525.CX)  per  month. 

Surely,  this  is  not  too  much  to  give  a  faithful  public  servant,  enfeebled  by 
twenty-five  years  of  invaluable  service  to  the  public, — service  so  trying  and  wear- 
ing that  only  those  blest  with  the  very  best  healtli  of  body  and  mind  can  ever 
hope  to  reach  the  time-limit  entitling  them  to  the  scanty  protection  against  |>enury 
provided  by  this  bill. 

5th.  iw  the  passage  of  this  bill  California  will  put  herself  in  line  in  this  re- 
.spect  with  Australia.  France,  Servia,  Germany.  J^ngland  and  all  the  other  great 
nations  of  Europe. 

Finally,  let  anyone  who  may  be  dis}K>sed  to  consider  the  proposed  measure 
unnecessary  ask  himself  what  he  would  liave  been  without  his  teacher,  and  how 
he  would  like  to  see  that  teacher  sufTerinj^'  for  the  simplest  necessities  of  life, 
when  no  longer  able  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  energy  and  talents  that  made  the 
success  of  his  pupils. 

We  feel  that  the  Californian  who  thus  reflects,  will  not  only  find  himself  com- 
pelled to  support  this  measure,  but.  with  his  proverbial  generosity,  he  will  reg^t 
that  it  was  not  brought  forward  long  ago. 

Please  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislators  from  your  district,  and  do 
what  you  can  to  assist  in  its  pa.ssage. — Thk  Committkk. 
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CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


7[oaTuiiBNIs  arc  enrolled  at  Stanford  Uuivcrsity. 

The  Mendocino  Counly  High  Scboot  will  be  located  at  Mendocino  City. 

Thk  Lockwcod  school  buililinf;,  Alameda  county,  is  being  enlarged  and  ii 
proved. 

Wouk  is  progressing'  on  the  new  electrical  engineering  bnilding  at  llie  State   ] 
Duiversity, 

Vah  Dt'XKN  DISTRICT,  Humboldt  coiinly,  has  voted  Ijooo  bonds  for  a  iie«'| 
school  house. 

Shasta  Connty  decided  by  a  vole  of  io9t  to  54})  to  establish  a  County  Hi^  1 
School.     A  location  will  be  selecled  soon. 

Thk  Lake  County  Supervisors  unanimously  paiwed  a  no-license  ordioance, 
take  effect,  Oot.   1.   rM^j.     Stitter  County  has  bad  such  an  ordinance  in  force  for  ti.  1 


Thachkhs  will  be  interested  in  our  offer  o)  a  priie  for  the  best  essay  on 
advantage.'^  to  be  derived  from  having  American   Literatnre  read  in  the  Public   , 
Schools  of  the  United  Stales. 

Alami^da  has  only  recently  built  several  new  school  bouses,  but  the  city  ifti 
growiag  so  rapidly  that  another  call  has  been  made  for  $65,000  bonds,  to  still  f 
further  increase  llie school  facilities. 

A  FtN  R  new  building  is  being  erected  for  the  Washington  Union  High  School  \ 
Alameda  County.  There  are  about  sixty  pupils  enrolled  this  term,  and  prospect*  S 
for  a  much  larger  attendance  nent  year. 

Last  April  Oakland  voled  S40o.«»  bonds  for  increased  school  facilities.  The  I 
citiKens  are  growing  impatient  over  the  vexatious  delay  in  providing  the  new  I 
buildings,  for  which,  the  money  was  voted.     No  contracts  have  yet  been  let. 

Ibnsina  Chaklbs  Anrkk,  Joseph  Graham  Crawford.  Joseph  Dawson,  M.  D., 
Elsie  McCoskry  Detrick.  Arthur  Alexander  Finch,  Eleanor  Frimcis  Martin.  Mary 
Elmira  Morgan,  Robert  Swallow,  received  diplomas  at  the  9th  annua!  graduating   1 
exercises  of  the  Hahnemann  Hospital  College  of  San  Francisco,   Dec.  1st. 

In  Tehama  County  S8S  votes  were  cast   in  favor  of  the  County  High  School, 
and  519  against.     This  a.s°ures  a  High  School  for  Tehama,  although  the  District'' 
Attorney  has  advanced  the  novel  proposition  that  the  measure  is  defeatfd  because 
it  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  Iht  whole  numhet  of  voles  cast  at  the  general  eler- 


The  Stanislaus  County  High  School  proposiiiou  was  cwnt 
lion,  but  owing  to  dereliction  of  duty  on   the  part   of  olficiii' 
preparation  of  ballots,  several  school  districts  in  the  Oak' 
not  included  in  the  Oakdale   Union   High   School   Dti 
opportuiiity  to  vole  on  the  County  High  School,  becmia 
advertentlv  omitted  from  tlieir  tmllols. 
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LIBRARY  TABLE. 


MAGAZINES. 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  the  well-known  author  of  "The  Birds*  Christ- 
mas Carol,"  etc.,  will  contribute  the  leading  serial  for  Si.  Nicholas  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  December  Century  is  a  great  Christmas  number, — full  of  Christmas 
stories,  Christmas  poems,  and  Christmas  pictures,— and  in  it  will  begin  the  first 
chapters  of  a  striking  novel  of  life  in  Colorado,  "Benefits  Forgot/*  by  Wolcott 
Balestier.  Papers  on  good  roads,  the  new  educational  methods,  and  city  ^vem- 
ment  are  soon  to  come.  Four  dollars  will  bring  you  this  splendid  mag^me  for 
one  year. 

The  Godey  Publishing  Company  is  determined  to  make  their  magazine  a  suc- 
cess, and  the  excellence  of  the  numbers  already  published  shows  that  they  know 
how.  The  contents  of  the  December  magazine  are  very  attractive  and  indicate 
the  high  rank  the  publication  has  already  taken. 

The  December  Aiianiic  has  several  very  attractive  features, — another  chap- 
ter of  *'New  England  Boyhood;"  one  bright  essay  on  "Wit  and  Humor;"  a  de- 
scription of  being  "Alone  on  Chocorua  at  Night,"  and,  to  many  most  attractive  of 
all,  a  handful  of  letters  from  Mr.  Lowell  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman,  very  characteris- 
tic and  every  way  delightful. 

BOOKS. 

WORD.S worth's  Prefaces  and  Essays  on  Poetry  has  been  added  to 
Heath's  English  Classic  Serie;^.     120  pages,  price,  55  cents. 

Mr.  Lowell's  lectures  on  The  Old  English  Dramatists  have  been  carefully 
revised  and  edited  by  Professor  Norton,  and  will  be  published  by  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.  early  this  month. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  issued  book  V.  of  The  World  and  Its 
People.  This  is  volume  nine  of  The  Young  Folk's  Library  Series,  and'is  as  at- 
tractive and  instructive  as  its  predecessors.  It  deserves  a  place  in  our  school  li- 
braries. 

Mi:ssrs.  S.  C.  GriG(;s  t^-  Co.  have  now  in  press  a  translation  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Bushnell  Coleman,  of  the  "Youth  of  Frederick  the  Great,"  by  M.  Ernest  Lavl<%se 
of  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  whose  recent  election  to  the  Academy  created  so  much 
interest. 

The  American  Hook  Company  has  issiu*d  in  cheap,  but  neat  and  durable  form, 
another  volume  of  Kn^lisli  Classi«\s  for  schools.  This  volume  contains  the  second 
essay  on  The  Eirl  of  Chatham,  by  Lord  Macaulay.  Over  loo  pages,  price  oaly 
20  cents. 

D.  C  Heath  c^  Co.  are  constantly  addinj^  to  their  long  list  of  educational 
publications.  To  their  Historical  Series,  Studies  in  American  History,  by  Mar}- 
Sheldon  Barnes,  of  Stanford  University,  is  a  valuable  addition.  Price  60  cents. 
(Teachers'  Manual.) 

Mr.  Woodberry  has  just  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  Centenary  edition 
of  Shelley's  Poetical  Works,  shortly  to  be  published  from  the  Riverside  Press.  The 
edition  will  have  a  fine  new  portrait  of  Shelley,  engraved  by  Wilcox,  and  promises 
to  be  in  all  respects  a  work  of  rare  excellance. 
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GINN  &  Company  have  published  a  liaiidsotne  Htlle  volume  of  Selections  for 
memorizing,  for  Primary,  Grammar  and  HiKh  Schools.  The  selections  have  been 
made  with  ercat  care  niid  teachers  will  be  pitased  with  the  book.  This  Company 
bas  also  published  a  valuable  boolc  for  tcacliers.  entitled  "The  Place  of  the  Storv  in 
Early  Eaucatlon."  It  is  in  the  line  of  the  psjchological  study  of  children  and  will 
repay  pemsal. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co^  Boston,  have  issued  Heyae's  L'Artobbiala.  edited  with 
notes  and  vocabularv  by  Dr.  Wilhetm  Lernbardt,  director  of  German  Instractioii 
in  the  Washington  High  Sclioolst  also,  Georse  Sand's  La  Mare  aa  DiabU,  edited 
wiUi  introduction  and  notes.  This  is  probably  the  best  of  George  Sand's  writings, 
— a  charmingly  artistic  little  masterpiece,  deserviu);  of  being  read  by  all  who  love 
the  beautiful  iu  literature. 

Vol  XXII.  of  the  same  series  is  on  English  Education  in  the  Elenienlnry  tta<l 
Sei-ondary  Schools,  by  Isaac  Sharpless,  L  L.  1)..  President  of  Havcrford  College, 
Pennsylvania.  The  following  will  show  the  scope:  I.  The  History  of  State  Edu- 
cation to  1870.  II.  The  Present  Condition  of  the  Public  Hlementary  School 
System;  III.  The  Training  of  Teachers;  IV.  Secondary  Education;  V.  The  Great 
"Public  Schools;"  VI.  Scientific  and  Technical  Education,  Price  f  i.  Published 
by  D.  Appicton  Company.  New  York, 

Thk  place  of  the  story  in  early  education,  and  other  essays.  Bv  SaraE.Wiltse. 
This  book  contains  a  series  of  papers  on  the  stnd^  of  children  in  nursery  and 
kindergarten,  besides  some  obsen'ations  of  pupils  in  primary,  gratuniar  and  high 
acbooi  grades  with  reference  to  sound  blindness,  mental  imagery  and  other  phases 
of  the  physical  and  intellectual  development  of  children.  Much  of  the  work  was 
done  under  the  direction  of  (J.  Stanley  Hall  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
Boston  School  Board.     Gin"  *■ '"—"■"•"-    f-i-iJ-i.^—      tu;.. . .,. 


Lks  Pros.*TEurs  Fran^ais  du  XlXii  StiiCLR.  With  biographical  notices  of 
the  writers,  and  explaiiatorv,  grammatical,  and  historical  notes.  By  C.  Fontaine, 
B.  h.,  LD.,  iznio.,  lialf-roah,  37a  pages,  {1.35.  William  R,  Jenkins,  New  York. 
This  YOlnme  is  a  collection  of  prose  writings  selected  from  the  works  of  the  French 
authors,  beginning  with  Xavier  de  Maistre,  who  was  Iwm  in  1 764,  and  ending  with 
Jean  Rameau.  born  in  1858,  arranged  by  authors  chronologically.  William  K. 
Jenkins  has  alsopuhlislied  Fables  Choisis  dt  Lb  Fontaine.  By  Mme.  BertheBeck. 
i6mD„  boards,  loj  pages,  40  cents.  The  fables  contained  in  this  collection  are  the 
most  important  of  those  used  in  schools  and  collies  where  the  French  language 
is  taught.  Cnintllii.  Bv  Edmondo  de  .\raicVs.  i6njo..  paper,  15  cents.  A  novel- 
ette by  one  of  tin-  foreniost  of  Italian  iiovelisLs. 


REMINGTONS 

'■^'Colflmbian  Exposition 

jnilE  Bureau  nf  Vahlw  Comfort 
I  have  just  concluded  contract 
awarding  the  Remington 
standard  Typewriter  th>.-  e.xci 
privilege  of  furnishing  Typewrite 
—      during      thr      " ;.:  — 


Remington  Typewriter 


Is  turned  out  every  five  i 

by  the  factory  at   Ilion,  N.  Y.; 

or  more    machines   every   day 

1  the  combined  product  of  all  other 

ufactiireni  of  high-priced  writing 


Ttie  17.  B.  Govern  men  I  nse  uvc* 

>,oao  Retiilnictan  Standard 

T>pe*vrllers. 


O.  G.  LUICK50N  &  CO.,  3  and  S  Front  Street,  S.  p. 
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Supr.  SwKTr,  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  "Revised  Course  of  Study."  adopted 
for  that  citv,  confinns  what  has  so  often  been  asserted — that  the  publishers  who 
furnish  to  the  school  public  reading-books  containing  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
best  authors  arc  doing  good  service  in  the  educational  work.  He  says:  "The  real 
secret  of  having  children  learn  to  read  is  to  furnish  them  with  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  interesting  matter  to  read.  When  a  child  be^ns  to  read  books  from  a  love 
of  them,  he  begins  to  educate  himself.  The  more  difficult  reading  matter,  used  by- 
higher  grades,  will  increase  the  mental  grasp  of  the  pupils  and  their  ability  to 
read  well  at  sight.  But  the  r/iie/  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  the  highest  object  of 
alt  readifiiTs  \'\7..,  an  acquaintiince  with  the  literature  for  the  truth  it  contains^  for 
the  ennobliui^  sentiment  i'  inculcates^  and  for  the  high  ideals  it  present s^  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  now  readmg-books  containing  literature  of  the  highest  order, 
such  as  the  "Riverside  Literature  Series,"  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflm  &  Co., 
Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago,  coutaining  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
masterpieces  of  the  most  famous  authors. 

The  following  adoption  of  books  w*s  recently  made  by  the  School  Board  of 
San  Francisco:  For  Second  and  Third  Grades,  Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk  Stories; 
Fourth  Grade,  Hans  Andersen's  Stories.  Hawthorne's  Little  Daffy-down-dilly  and 
other  stories;  Fifth  Grade^  Hawthorne's  True  St  mes  from  New  England  Historj-; 
Sixth  Grade.  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales,  Longfellow's  Children's  Hour  and 
other  Selections;  Seventh  Grade^  Holmes'  Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill 
Battle  and  other  Poems,  Lowell's  Under  the  Old  Elm  and  other  Poems.  All  these 
masterpieces  are  to  be  found  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  which  we  are  offer- 
ing as  a  prize  for  the  best  essay.  See  advertising  pages.  We  are  glad  to  see  good 
literature  going  into  our  public  schools.  There  is  no  better  way  to  educate  boys 
and  girls  into  goo<l  and  able  man  and  women  than  by  introducing  them  to  the 
very  best  literature;  and,  moreover,  there  is  no  better  way  to  make 
these  boys  and  girls  become  good  citizens  than  by  making  them  familiar  with  the 
best  literature  of  American  writers,  in  which  is  to  be  found  a  patriotic  vein  that 
will  have  far  more  influence  than  any  formal  instruction  in  patriotism. 


P 


eoples  ^ome  pavings 


ANO    SAKtC    DEROSIX, 

805    Market   Street,    Flood  Building,    San  Francisco. 

Ot(ganiz«d  may,  1888. 

Cauaranteed  Capital #1,000,000.00 

Raid-up  Capital 33J«333*3J 

SurpluH  ProfltH 45,000.00 

GFFICHRS  : 

Columbus  Wathkhousk.  President;  F.  V.  McDonald,  Vice-President; 

J.  E.  Fakm'M,  Secretary  and  Manajjjer  ;      Dorn  &  DoRN,  Attorneys. 

DIRECTORS  : 

Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald,   Geo.  D.  Toy,    D.  vS.  Dorn.    R.  D    Robbins,    F.  V.  McDonald, 

Joseph  Winterburn,         Columbus  Waterhouse. 

This  bank  receives  ^iavinys  deposits  on  teini  or  ordinarv  acconnis  in  sums  of  one  dollar  and 
upwards.  Inlet  fit  p  mi  trm  da'r  ut  depo'nt ,  sfn/iavnua./v.  >  7-  crt'dtlrd  to  the  account.  Children 
and  married  wonieti  tnay  deposit  money  "subject  to  Iheir  own  ct)ntrol. 

The  five  cent  .siamj)  system  in  tise  in  connection  with  this  bank. 

This  bank  also  lias  conntcted  with  it  a  Trust  Department.  anthoririnK  it  to  act  as  trustee  for 
cxectitois.  admitiistrators  and  corporati<jn>. 

Till'.  S\ri-.  DKi'o-ir  Di.i'artmknt  is  a  si)ecial  feature  of  this  bank.  Safes  to  rent  by  the 
month  or  year  from  ^4  f'O  to  $25  (x»  ]ier  annntn.  Lnrj^e  vaiilt  for  the  storage  of  trunks,  chests, 
boxes  atid  valuables  of  evi  ry  descrii)tioti. 

I«*or  the  convenience  of  c»iston)er*»  we  receive  c<.tmmercial  deposits,  make  collections,  issue 
local  and  loreii^n  e.xclianKe.  .Acconnts  of  cor]>orations,  firms  and  individuals  respectfully  solicited 

MONKV    TO    LO.\N    ON    RK\L    KSTATF.    .\NI)    AlTKOVKP   COLLATERAL   SF-CrRITY. 


The    PR.4ISG    COURSES    In  

Form  Study,  Drawing  and  Color. 

Primary  Course.  Shorter  Course,  Complete  Course. 

ADOPTKD  for  the  Schools  of  Chicago.   St.    Paul,    MiiiueapoHs.  St. 
Louis,   Milwaukee,   Indiauapolis,   Detroit.  Grand  Rapids,  Col-   i 
iimbus,   Toledo,   and  over  500  other  cities  and  town.s  of  the  | 
West.      Used  in  nearly  all  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  East. 

THE  ONLY  PI.AN  for  teaching  Elementary  Drawing  that  is  based 
on  Pedagogical  Principles,  and  iu  coraplele  harmony  with  the 
he.sl  thought  and  the  best  experience  of  those  who  have  been 
most  prominent  in  the  development  of  Art  and  Industrial  Edu- 
cation in  this  country. 

THE  ONLY  SYSTEM  of  Drawing  which  provides  a  Series  of  Man- 
uals for  Grade  Teachers,   whereby  they  may  obtain  a  broad  \ 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  prepare  them.selves  intelligently 
for  each  lesson.     Other  Systems  provide  Outlines  which  can  in 
no  proper  sense  be  termed  Manuals. 

THE  ONLY  COURSES  in  Art  Education  for  Public  Schools  which   ' 
provide  in  Text-Books  anil  Manuals  for  rational  iuatructioa  in  j 
Color  along  with  Form  Study  and  Drawing, 
id  for  Cfltaloj;iiL*  fif  Text-Rooks  .inil  Ediicatioiml  Mnteri.ils.     Acidress 

THE    PRANG    EDITCATIOIKAI.    CO., 
HACK.  iVESTEnn  MAKAGei  Boston,  an  151  W»a*SM  Ave  ,  Cmiooo.   I 
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SPOI^GE^  AND  SHELLS 

SPONGES  in  ErcBt  vitiety  For  Schcwl 
GenttBl  Cfenniug  piijpM«- 


larday.  atl  B^ 

j  Uffspepsia 


Dr.  T.  H.  Andrews,  Jeffersoii   Hcd- 
fcal  CollegCj  Pbiladelpllia,  says  of 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 


tnnuDted  aftct  buslDi'SB  hoi 
■aa  atelncT  si.  next  -N  R,  i 
St.,  %Ka  FiODCiaoo.    Telepho 


foiiderful    teiiicdy    whirli    ; 
Ktalifviiig  lesiills  ill  the  «ii 
of  dyspepsia," 

It  reaches  various  forms  of  Dys- 
pepsia   that    no    other    medicine 
jn^omeg  seems  to  touch,  assisting  the  weak 
'r of'sa'pun "nul ^"^'^  Stomach,  and  making  the  pro- 
..•  Buiioii,  line  and  cess  of  digestion  natural  and  easy. 

EninBi  cseki:ai.  tobis.  rsOTUDiei  -  - 
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Business  Notices. 


Our  advertising  pages  are  filled  with  matters  of  interest  to  teachers,  8cho<d 
officials  and  readers  of  the  Journal  generally. 

The  New  York  Correspondence  School  of  Law,  is  under  the  able  management 
of  Jas.  P.  Downii,  and  the  course  of  lectures  will  be  thorough.  See  ad.  in  this 
number  of  the  Journal. 

A  lovely  complexion  can  be  had  by  using  Persian  Beautifier.  It  removes  all 
facial  blemishes  and  always  keeps  the  skin  in  youthful  beauty.  It  can  be  had  of 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Fulton  of  422  Post  street,  San  Francisco.  Mail  orders  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 

What  charm  in  woman  is  more  potent,  or  more  admired,  than  a  clear,  soft, 
velvety  skin?  Ma'lame  Noulinc  has  within  the  past  year,  succeeded  in  compound- 
ing an  ungnent  which  renders  the  skin  soft,  pliant,  velvety  and  elastic.  It  can  be 
had  at  325  vSutter  street,  San  Francisco,  and  will  be  sent  by  express  to  ladies  in 
the  country. 

Kipuns  Tal)uk»s  cure  naiifica.  Hi)  an-;  Tabules  cure  scrofula. 

Kipans  Tabiilos  cure  headache.  Kipans  Tabules  :  best  liver  tonic. 

Do  you  want  a  school?  There  is  located  in  the  suburbs  of  San  Diego,  school 
buildings  costing  1150,000,  sixteen  acres  of  ground  and  over  200  lots.  It  is  the 
best  location  and  best  opportunity  for  a  college  or  preparatory  school  in  the  south- 
west. The  buildings  and  grounds  can  be  secured  for  f  20,000;  pan  cash,  balance 
on  long  time  with  low  interest.  I  desire  several  ])ractical  educators  to  join  me  in 
securing  the  property.  Address  Harr  Wagner,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  San 
Diego. 

Mr.  Pollock,  who  went  to  Riverside  from  here  to  take  the  treatment  at  the 
Keeley  Institute  situated  there,  returned  last  Monday.  He  was  graduated  a  few 
days  ago,  and  has  secured  work  in  Riverside.  He  says  he  is  completely  cured  of 
the  liciuor  habit  and  has  no  desire  or  taste  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  a  posi- 
tive distaste  for  it.  and  thinks  there  is  no  danger  of  returning  to  it.  He  says  that 
from  his  own  experience  and  that  of  others  he  saw.  he  is  fully  satisfied  that  the 
Keeley  treatment  for  inebriates  is  all  that  it  claims  to  be.  And  indeed  he  looks 
like  a  new  man;  and  it  aj)pcars  to  be,  as  he  says,  a  i)hysical  regeneration.  Pollock 
was  as  good  a  test  of  the  efTicacy  of  the  cure  as  could  be  found.  He  saw  the  folly 
and  danger  of  the  habit  of  drinking  and  made  ineffectual  efforts  to  quit  it.  But 
habit  was  too  strong  for  him;  he  had  been  at  it  too  long.  But  after  the  course,  he 
savs  he  has  no  difficulty  in  resisting  the  habit;  in  fact,  it  is  destroyed,  and  he 
thinks  he  is  permanently  cured— Ban  fit  fi^  Herald,  Oct,  20. 

On  one  occa.sion  Profe.ssor  John  Stuart  Blackie  chalked  on  the 
blackboard  in  the  lecture-room  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh:  *Trof- 
es.sor  Blackie  will  not  meet  his  classes  to-day.'*  An  audacious  student 
rubbed  out  the  c  in  classes.  Professor  Blackie  discovered  the  change, 
and  modified  it  further  by  the  removal  of  the  1. 


PBFlALT/q  H./1LL, 

BeRKBLEV,  CffL.. 

n  important  respects  the  most 

clegantlij   equipped   School 

for  GiFls.  in  j^mcFita. 

TERM  BEGINS  RUGUST  9TH 
'Xr.  Jfoincr  3,  Sprof^ne,  ^res. 

^hc  Cjiliroruia  Leatiuo  To;iche,i"s'  B;iire%ia^  I 

SOAKL,ANU,    CAL,.,~:S£ 

Hns  gained  tile  coiifiiiei 
L   large  number  of 

Teachers  and  School  Officers, 

because  its  business  is  cunducted  in  a  solisfac   j 
tory  niawier.     Wc  wxnt  ouly  thorouglily  quali- 
fied   teachers    to    roister,   aiid    tvben   we    are 
unnble    to  supply   Trustees  with  the  kinil   of  ^ 
teHchers  tliey  «Bnt,  we  frnnkly  tell  them  so. 

This   Hureau   is  nn  nasociaie  member  of  the 

National  League  cif  State  Teachers'  Bureaus.  A 

ind  Temlory.    One  fee  registers  in  all.     School  Boabds: 

want   B   position 


ind  patronage  of  a 


-  MKC.MIAN,   Mai 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPEDIA 

REVISED  EDITION  OF  1892. 


=3  Z2  13  rj  -a  -I   I  1  rs  .1  3  ;j:Sr 


Tbe  Best  Ready-Reference  CjclopiBdia  in  tbe  Eaglisb  Langmge, 

Willyof  investiKntril'    Circuliiri  desccihiriK  specinl  !cal^!ti  mailed  Iree.    It  ie<  Soi.u 
ACiKNXS,  1IVHERI-:  CAN  VOV  I-'IMO  BIJXXKR  UVSINEHaT 

DODD,  MEAD  &  m?m,,,,„t':'.f°lXT°'ZTXi 


THE  VERY  BEST  V/A^ 

=-  TO   HEAT=^^ 

School     BuilidinqS 

IS   WITH   THE 

Backns  Hot  Water  Heater. 


It  gives  a  pleasant  and  uniform  lem- 
perature  in  every  room. 

We  guarantee  perfect  heating  with  on- 
equaled  economy  of  fuel. 

Inquiries  solicited  ant!  estimates  fur- 
nished for  heating  all  classes  of  buildings 
by  Hot  Water  or  Hot  Air. 

GEORGE  H.  TAY  S  CO., 

6ia   to    620    Battery    Street, 


I 


B.  H.  PATRICK  &  CO., 
RUBBLR  STAMPS,  SBALS,  STEHCILS,  il.' 

3K)  California    Street, 

SAN  KR&NCtSCO, 

Dislfkl  Library    Stamps    a    Specially. 


I 


Are  You  Going  to  the 
.World's  Columbian  Fair?. 


To  get  ther 


•K  expense,  j 


:.  jtiiii  the  Teachers'   ERcursion   Party.    The  J 
very  lowest  special  rates  10  Chic'airo  iind  all  points  East.  The  best  accammodatioiat| 
at  reasonable  prices.    The  mCHl  liberal  slop-over  privileges.     Choice  of  routes 
by  one,  return  by  another.     All  the  ddvanlRKes  for  iiccommodatioK  Bod  plcB! 
A  good  time  during  the  long  ride  across  the  Continent.     All  the  arrangementl^ 
will  he  made   for  the  comlort  of  each   member  of  the  excursion,  thus 
.freedom  frora  the  ordinary  cares  and  troubles  that  annoy  the  traveller. 

Fares,   meals,  board,  lodging — all  the  expenses  of  the  trip,  al  very   IOWI 
1 1«tee  ;  the  larger  the  party,  the  less  the  individual  expense. 
Teachers  and  their  friends  are  invited  to  join. 

Personally  conducted  by  P,  M.  FISHER.  , 

.  Address,  Box  1509,  San  Francisco.     Send  for  particulars.     Mnrk   all   comM 
n  this  subject;  "Teachers'  Excursion." 


Eye,  Ear.  Nose  and  Throat. 


J.    K.    PEIRSOL.  i  BHES  C.  fHESCa,  «. 

iTTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

^  Rooms  30  and  31, 

957  Broadway,        Oakland,  Cal. 


.IWANTED :  o;|f„"„|0''«"'»'"'" 


LITTLE.  rKivATR  le^-.h,  .h 

'Peomaosblp.EtocutioniComniBrclalBraDCliM 


THE  VERY  BEST  WAY| 

School     Building-J 

IS   WITH    THE 

Backns  Hot  Water  Heate? 

It  gives  a  pleasant  and  unifomi  tent* 
peratiire  in  every  room. 

We  guarantee  perfect  heating  with  a 
equaled  economy  of  fuel. 

Inquiries  solicited   and  estimates  1 
□  islied  for  healing  all  classes  of  buildingl 
by  Hot  Water  or  Hot  Air. 

GEORGE  H.  TAY  &  CO., 

6x9   to    6ao    Battery    Streei 


y^ 


W    INSTRUCTION    '< 
VINEVARO  DISTRICT  LIBMRV.  l] 

KERN  COUNTY. 


B.  H.  PATRICK  &  CO., 


RDBBbR  STAMPS,  SEALS,  STEICILS,  te] 

310  CaliforViia   Street, 

SAN   PRANCISCO. 

Disliict  l.ibmry    Stamps   a   Speciallf^ 


Are  You  Going  to  the 
World's  Columbian  Fair 


^iiinthe  Teachers'   Excursion   Party.     __ 
0  Chicago  aiiS  nil  points  East.  The  best accommodatioi 
liberal  stop-over  privileges.     Choi 


To  get  there  a 
very  lowest  special  rates  Ic 

at  reasonable  prices.     The  ^  _    . 

by  one,  return  by  another,     .^11  the  advantBges  for  accommodation  and  plea 
A  Kood  time  during  the  lon^  ride  across  tlie  Continent.     All  the  arrangemeal 

win  be  made   for  the  comlort  of  each   member  of  the  excursion,  thus  % ' 

,^edom  from  the  ordinary  cares  and  troubles  that  annoy  lh«  traveller. 

Fares,  meals,  board. 'lodging^a  11  the  expenses  of  the  trip,  »tj 
lea  ;  the  larger  the  partj-,  the  less  the  individual  e 

Teachers  and  their  fnends  are  invited  I0  join. 

Personally  conducted  by   P.  M.  FISHER. 


J.    K.    PEIRSOL,  I  HAYES  C.  FRENCH,  M.  D., 

]Eye,  Ear.  Nose  and  Throat. 

OtSix:  114  (ienrr  I^L,  Siiii  KrniiL-iMX 


ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Rooms  50  ano  31,  iHours— mio  n  mid  i  laj.  Telephone  166 

957  Broadway,        Oakland,  Cal.'  spee«i  AumHonioi^ejcieniific  AdjB«m«i 


jiW ANTED:  oRlTUDlNTl'f''''""*'''^'^'''''''''"'*''™"''"""*"""''"  ' 


FIELD  SEMINARY. 


QTBUP  K      ^^^^^^^   .^**^^*^^VasMi™Wrl['r"''=mith    Bnd  ither  College 

JjiullAA       Baslnew'liiBtitute,     '"  " 


AUiiURN, 


JOSEPH  E.  SHfllN 

L«wr    and    Collection    Ottle*. 


VASIIIGTOI  COLLEGE  ,„^  £ 

r.mllemrn.  Sevetal  CoutiM  leadiug  10  _. 
Good  Boarditic  Halls  end  ■^haal-Buitdlni 


'SirtM- 


Pomona  College,  „[[?;' 

NO.  328  MONTGOMERY  STREET,      |4ien?ifif  "rorfJjptmdl'Tr'miiy  (^""rt^il^JsMS^te 

bnin'»  Mercanlilt  Colleciion  Agency.  1    '  '  

L^&      If  you   want  lo  Iihow    what  pro- 
adapted  to 

PROF.  H(DDOCK,  PhreDOlojlst, 


I 


I  or  DCfutalioH  yiu  art  best 

,..dto.callon    ■ 

Sr.  ^.  7.  Soathar&. 

EYE.  ERR.  NOSE  AND  THROAT.  lionS  Marhet  St..     NAti  Franclactti. 

Office.  I. JSBrolicUoy.  Rt-.  inosMilrli.'lSI  .1     Strut  i,.  Till,  lor    '  11..W  U>   K-n.l  Ull.iniclrr,- 

J.  J.  LA  WTO  N  &  CO~.   Hoi  WmramJ  steam  Heatingi 

Age.iwr.ir  lllcJOBMir  HOT  WiTEil  BliTIS,   for  Wat  mmu  n»fl!ii.K-..  r..liln-n"il.li"K>. 

418  FDLTOK  STREET,         BeUGODgraDrOctaTir   '     SAN  FRAMCISCO. 


W.T.  GARRATT&CO. 

BELL  AND  BRASS  FOUNDRY, 

Bells  for  Churches,  Schools,  Farms,  &c. 

AiLyStie.    Rqualin  lone  lo  any  midc. 

Pumps,   Irrigalion   Machinery,   Iron   IHpt, 

Engineer^  Supplies. 

>raB[  FramoDt  ud  Natonii  Sts.,        San  FriDclaco. 


Group  of  Oonalaska  [rdian  Schooi.  Children. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT. 


The  best  way  of  enriching  our  work  is  not  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram, but  to  have  the  subjects  taught  better  than  they  are.  Better 
teachers,  and  not  more  subjects,  should  be  ihe  Battle-cry  of  Reform. 
— John  T.  Prinxe,  Agent  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

We  doubtless  waste  valuable  time  in  the  lower  grades  of  our  pub- 
lic schools.  We  underestimate  the  capabilities  of  children  and  keep 
them  going  over  aud  over  things  which  are  not  essential. — Supt, 
EuGKNF.  Boi'TON,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

I  BEJ.IRVE  that  it  would  add  an  element  of  grace  and  refinement 
and  moral  influence  to  such  institutions  as  Yale  and  Harvard,  if  some 
of  the  Chairs  were  occupied  by  women.  At  the  same  time  it  would  no 
doubt  be  a  mistake  to  have  them  take  all  of  these  Chairs,  and  it  is 
almost  an  equal  mistake  to  have  women  teach  all  the  upper  grades  of 
our  Grammar  Schools. — SrpT.  Brooks,  Philadelphia. 

Schools  are  uniformixing  the  knowledge  and  the  .sentimeuts  of 
the  world;  men  of  all  creeds,  races,  ranks,  thoiie  who  differ  in  every 
thing  else,  unite  in  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  the  schools.  The 
modern  school  is  thus  in  a  sense  a  church  universal,  and  has  all  that 
deep  consecration  of  a  belief — a  love  now  well  nigh  universal. — G. 
Stanley  Hall. 

We  are  forced  to  cherish  rapid  and  fluent  class  exercises  because 
they  save  ns  time  which  is  so  precious.  We  are  thus  beguiled  into 
treating,  if  not  considering,  those  as  the  best  scholars,  whose  tongues 
wag  the  fastest  in  class.  Here  lies  one  of  the  teachers  chief  tempta- 
tions.— K.  Benj.  Andkkws,  Brown  University. 
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GENERAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Felipa,  Wife  of  Columbus. 


More  than  the  compass  to  the  mariner 

Wast  thou,  Felipa,  to  his  dauntless  soul. 

Through  adverse  winds  that  threatened  wreck,  and  nii^hts 

Of  rayless  gloom,  thou  pointed  ever  to 

The  north  star  of  his  great  ambition.     He 

Who  once  has  lo6t  an  Eden,  or  has  gained 

A  paradise  by  Eve's  sweet  influence, 

Alone  can  know  how  strong  a  spell  lies  in 

The  witchery  of  a  woman's  beckoning  hand. 

And  thou  didst  draw  him,  tidelike,  higher  still, 

Felipa,  whispering  the  lessons  learned 

From  thy  courageous  father  till  the  flood 

Of  his  ambition  burst  all  barriers 

And  swept  him  onward  to  his  longed-for  goal. 

Before  the  jewels  of  a  Spanish  queen 

Built  fleets  to  waft  hint  on  his  untried  way 

Thou  gavest  thy  wealth  of  wifely  sympathy 

To  build  the  lofty  purpose  of  his  soul. 

And  now  the  centuries  have  cycled  by 

Till  thou  art  all  forgotten  by  the  throng 

That  lauds  the  great  Pathfinder  of  the  deep. 

It  matters  not  in  that  infinitude 

Of  space,  where  thou  dost  guide  thy  spirit  bark 

To  undiscovered  lands,  supremely  fair. 

If  to  this  little  planet  thou  couldst  turn 

And  voyage,  wraithlike,  to  its  cloud-hung  rim, 

Thou  wouldst  not  care  for  praise.     And  if  perchance 

Some  hand  held  out  to  thee  a  laurel  bough, 

Thou  wouldst  not  claim  one  wreath,  but  fondly  turn 

To  lay  thy  tribute  also  at  his  feet. 

Annik  F.  Johnston  in  Harpef's  Weekly. 


Social  Sciences  in  Teaching  History. 


[An  extract  from  published  address.] 


PROF.    BKRNARl)    MOSKS,    STATK    UNIVERSITY. 

The  analysis  of  social  iustitutions,  will  facilitate  an  under- 
standing of  that  peculiar  and  distinctive  characteristic  of  western 
society  which  we  call  progress,  and  thus  throw  a  light  on  history  that 
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In  this  1 


catiuot  be  derived  fron 

clearly  the  unsoundness  of  the  favorite  expression  of  the  half- instructed, 

that  history  repeats  itself. 

With  our  knowledge  of  history,  enlightened  by  an  understanding 
of  the  structure  and  moving  forces  of  society,  it  becomes  evident  that 
that  movement  which  is  observed  iu  progressive  society  is  never  in  a 
circle,  but  always  on  to  new  ground,  though  not  always  in  an  un- 
swerving line  forward.  Progress  is  not  continuous,  nor  always  at  the 
same  rate;  there  are  periods  of  halting,  and  even  of  retrogression, 
when  deterioration  marks  many  of  the  phases  of  life,  when  a  mortal 
disease  appears  to  have  smitten  a  whole  civilization.  It  perishes  like 
the  seed  that  is  sown,  but  after  the  destruction  there  rises  a  new  and 
more  fruitful  life.  The  growth  of  society  is,  moreover,  like  the  growtb 
of  a  great  city;  built  up  little  by  little,  it  serves  the  purposes  of  a  gen- 
eration, but  at  last  fails  to  meet  the  new  needs.  One  by  one  its  build- 
ings are  replaced  by  others  of  better  plan  and  sounder  make.  Thus 
in  social  growth,  old  institutions  that  have  fnifilled  their  mission 
yield  in  time  to  institutions  suited  to  the  new  wants  of  a  more 
advanced  society.  A  great  revolutionary  movement  sometimes  sweeps 
the  institutions  of  a  nation  to  destruction  in  a  day,  as  a  fire  sweeps 
away  the  various  structures  that  have  served  the  diverse  purposes  of 
civilized  existence.  Then  the  work  of  construction  is  rapid  and  free; 
and  as  the  new  city  is  better  than  the  old,  so  are  the  new  institutions 
adapted  to  a  higher  and  better  social  existence.  But  the  old  .structures 
are  never  rebuilt,  nor  the  old  institutions  recalled  into  active  force. 


I 


^ 


Our  Ethical  Resources. 


BY  PRESIDENT  WM.    DEW.  HYDE,   I.L.   D. 


my  purpose  to  point  out  some  of  our  ethical  resources,  and  ] 
to  show  how  they  may  be  developed  and  applied. 

The  first  is  discipline.  Punishment  is  moral  vaccination.  It  in- 
flicts the  lesser  to  avert  the  greater  evil  of  a  lawless  and  willful  life. 
To  withhold  merited  punishment  from  a  child  is  to  become  a  partner 
in  his  present  guilt,  and  to  inflict  on  him  a  lasting  wrong. 

The  second  ethical  resource  is  personal  influence.  That  passionate 
devotion  to  ideal  excellence  which  is  the  soul  of  virtue  does  not  come 
to  tfie  child  in  the  abstract.     The  ideal  must  be  incarnate  in  some  j 
person  whom  he  admires  and  trusts  and  loves.     The  power  to  comej 
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near  to  a  child,  to  see  life  as  he  sees  it,  and  to  impart  our  ideals  along 
the  unresisting  lines  of  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling,  is  the  secret  of 
successful  moral  influence.  The  man  must  become  in  sympathy  a  boy 
who  will  help  boys  to  become  men. 

The  third  resource  is  institutions.  The  family  is  the  mightiest 
moral  influence  we  have.  The  breaking  up  of  homes  \^  the  breaking 
down  of  character.  The  school,  apart  from  direct  moral  instruction, 
can  do  much  for  the  morals  of  its  pupils.  By  enforcing  promptness, 
order,  obedience,  neatness  and  thoroughness  the  school  can  induce 
that  subordination  of  private  caprice  to  public  authority,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  morality.  The  state,  by  defining  and  punishing  crime, 
and  still  more  by  evoking  loyalty  and  devotion,  is  a  pK)tent  factor  in 
moral  education. 

The  fourth  resource  is  literature.  Books  are  stereotyped  ideals. 
The  librarian  should  be  not  merely  the  custodian,  but  the  interpreter 
and  introducer  of  books  to  the  reading  public. 

The  fifth  ethical  resource  is  philosophy.  Nothing  is  so  fascinat- 
ing to  young  persons  as  thinking  and  talking  about  what  is  the  wisest 
and  best  thing  for  them  to  do.  Now  this  is  the  very  essence  of 
philosophy.  Go  to  a  boy  with  a  ready-made  scheme  of  the  universe 
and  try  to  force  it  upon  him  by  authority  or  argument,  and  he  will 
bristle  with  as  many  objections  as  a  porcupine  has  spines.  But  that  is 
not  philosopliy.  That  is  dogmatism;  and  dogmatism  is  what,  above 
all  else,  the  youthful  mind  abhors.  Cut  and  dried  descriptions  of  vir. 
tue  and  duty  will  make  no  practical  impression  upon  the  average 
healthy  boy  or  girl.  If,  however,  you  can  start  with  the  concrete  ob- 
jects and  facts  of  every  day  exi>erience:  arouse  their  interest  in  the 
practical  problems  which  these  objects  present  ;  let  them  think  out  for 
themselves  the  duties  and  the  temptations  to  which  these  concrete 
situations  give  rise;  let  them  reason  oui  for  themselves  the  rea.son- 
ableness  of  virtue  and  the  absurdity  of  vice;  let  them  trace  out  the 
sure  reward  that  accompanies  virtue  and  the  equally  sure  and  switt 
penalty  that  must  always  follow  vice;  and  you  will  enlist  upon  the 
side  of  righteousness  and  virtue  the  enthusiasm  and  ardor  of  their 
wills,  the  curiosity  and  the  conviction  of  their  minds. 

I  believe  tliat  such  a  presentation  of  the  essential  facts  of  the 
the  moral  order  is  perfectly  practicable.  Such  an  outline  of  the  main 
topics  of  practical  ethics  I  have  prepared. 

The  sixth  and  last  ethical  resource  of  which  I  shall  speak  is  re- 
ligion.    Religion  gathers  up  the  fragments  of  life  into  their  unity,  and 
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presents  all  duties  as  included  in  the  otie  comprehensive  will  of  God, 
Religion  clothes  the  details  of  daiSy  life  with  infinite  and  eternal  sig- 
nificance, and  reaches  out  a  helpful  hand  and  throws  around  us  the 
aim  of  sympathy  in  the  hour  of  our  guilt  and  despair.  Morality  is 
law  and  reason.  Religion  is  life  and  love.  Hence  religion  is  the  most 
potent  ally  of  morality,  for  it  deals  with  the  .same  facts  while  it  ap- 
proaches them  from  a  higher  ground.  Merely  as  moralists  we  should 
do  all  we  can  to  cultivate  the  religious  sentiment  in  our  own  lives  aud 
to  promote  it  in  the  lives  of  others.  Assaults  upon  forms  of  faith 
honestly  held  hy  our  fellow-citizens  and  neighbors  can  do  uo  good  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  and  they  are  sure  to  do  much  harm  to  the  cause 
of  morality.  Both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  both  orthodox  aud  liberal 
forms  of  faith  are  contributiug  mighty  volumes  of  ethical  influence 
to  the  conimuuity  to-day  which  we  could  ill  afford  lo  be  without.  Let 
us  be  thankful  for  it  all. 

Such  are  our  ethical  resources. — the  constraint  of  discipline,  the 
encouragement  of  personal  sympathy,  the  attraction  of  literary  and 
lesthetic  ideals;  the  insight  of  philosophy,  and  the  reverence  of  re- 
ligion. These  resources,  if  faithfully  developed  aud  wisely  applied, 
are  ample  to  make  integrity  and  uprightness  the  well-nigh  universal 
rule,  and  peace  and  blessedness  the  common  heritage  of  future  gen- 
eration. 

The  Real  Teacher. 

Do  not  exj>ecl  me  to  define  the  term  teacher.  The  best  things 
elude  definition.  Words  are  not  subtle  enough  to  describe  things  that 
are  priceless.  If  I  were  to  say  that  the  real  teacher  is  devoted  to  his 
work,  manifests  a  lively  and  inlelligent  sympathy  with  his  pupils, 
evinces  tact  in  management  and  ingenuity  iu  conveying  information, 
and  has  the  sort  of  enthusiasm  that  gives  him  a  momentum  communi- 
cable to  those  under  his  care,  I  should  have  enumerated  enough  of  his  ■ 
qualities  to  enable  one  to  classify  him.  But  how  far  short  of  filling 
the  measure  of  his  description  is  this  list  of  qualities.  Put  these  things 
together,  and  you  will  still  have  .something  le.ss  than  the  man. 

This  is  partly  because  men  and  women  who  are  capable  of  shaping 
others  have  something  about  them  that  cannot  be  .sat  down  in  a  cata- 
logue, A  lady  said  to  me  the  other  day,  that  while  qualities  were 
valuable,  quality  was  somethiug  much  greater.  A  good  expression  o 
a  profound  truth!     Count  the  standard  virtues  on  your  fingers,  and 
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you  can  recall  estimable  people  who  possess  them  all,  but  who,  never- 
theless, do  not  go  for  much  That  which  my  friend  called  quality— 
that  something  blending  all  these  qualities  into  one  harmonious  and 
potent  whole,  is  lacking.  You  do  not  think  of  the  qualities  of  a  man 
like  Arnold  of  Rugby,  or  of  a  man  like  the  revered  but  unfortunate 
Pestalozzi.  One  could  not  pick  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  pieces, 
and  make  any  recognizable  catalogue  of  his  parts.  There  is  an  integ- 
rity, a  wholeness  about  the  efficient  man  or  woman  of  any  sort  that 
defies  analysis. 

The  test  of  the  teacher  is  efficiency.  Not  the  showing  he  is  able 
to  make  in  an  examination,  but  the  final  result  he  can  produce  in  the 
character  of  those  who  come  from  under  his  hand.  This  efficiency  is 
not  of  the  sort  that  can  be  counted  upon  always  to  work  an  increase  of 
salary.  But  the  ability  to  leave  a  lasting  mark  on  the  mind  and  cbar- 
arter  of  the  pupil,  is  the  unmistakable  sign  of  the  real  teacher.  And 
the  source  of  this  power  lies  not  in  the  teacher's  acquirements,  but 
deeper,  in  the  very  fiber  of  his  character.  **Words  have  weight,  when 
there  is  a  man  behind  them,"  said  the  Prophet  of  Concord.  It  is  the 
man  or  woman  behind  the  instruction  that  makes  the  real  teacher  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  mere  instructor.         ***** 

Unhappily  we  have  no  means  of  measuring  character  with  pre- 
cision, no  accurate  test  for  a  teacher's  aptitude.  The  owner  of  a 
creamery  buys  all  his  milk  by  the  gallon.  He  pays  at  the  same  rate 
for  the  thinnest  sky-tinted  product  that  he  does  for  the  butter-laden 
contribution  of  a  Jersey  herd  I  went  through  an  exhibition  of  dairj* 
appliances  recently,  and  was  interested  most  of  all  in  a  method  newly 
devised  for  testing  the  butter- making  qualities  of  milk.  By  the 
addition  of  an  acid  to  a  sample  of  milk,  the  butter  oils  were  made  to 
rise  to  the  surface  in  a  little  bottle  with  a  slender  neck,  graded  like  a 
thermometer.  You  can  read  on  the  scale  the  quality  of  the  milk  ex- 
l)ressed  in  millimeters.  Ikit  we  measure  the  qualifications  of  our 
teachers  in  the  old-fashioned  way;  we  buy  their  grammar  and  arith- 
metic by  the  gallon.  It  is  a  question  of  quantity.  '*How  much  o 
each  branch  of  study  are  you  loaded  up  with?"  demands  the  eX" 
aniiner.  Now  there  are  some  experts  in  grammar  and  arithmetic  who 
have  no  power  to  communicate  even  their  technical  knowledge  to  the 
pupil.  How  much  less  can  they  perform  any  of  those  higher  services 
that  the  real  teacher  renders  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  pupil!  Shall 
we  ever  devise  a  delicate  scale  for  gauging  the  quality  that  gives  the 
better  teacher  his  superiority? 
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"Born,  Dot  made."  is  true  of  tbe  great  teacher  as  of  the  great 
man  of  every  sort.  But  it  is  not  with  the  great  schoolmaster  that  we 
have  to  do.  A  man  may  be  real  without  being  great,  and  it  can  do 
no  harm  to  fi  x  the  attention  of  tbe  teacher  of  average  gi  fls  on  the  ideal 
of  genuineness.  Every  man  and  womau  is  to  be  accounted  a  real 
teacher  who  establishes  a  vital  relation  between  himself  and  the  devel- 
oping pupil;  who  is.  to  a  greater  or  Ies.s  extent,  a  living  force  in  the 
formation  of  character  and  the  enlargement  of  mind.  In  this  class  the 
hearer  of  recitations  and  keeper  of  grade  marks  has  no   place 


Real  teachers  are  of  various  magnitudes,  and  the  humblest  mis. 
country  school,  who  manages  to  inspire  her  pupils  with  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  an  aspiration  fur  veracity  in  character  is  in 
the  class  of  real  teachers  as  truly  as  Socrates,  the  first  great  professor 
of  the  divine  art  of  molding  youthful  character  and  pushing  the 
human  mind  iu  the  direction  of  truth.  Blessed  be  the  humble  teach- 
er who,  without  any  chance  for  the  great  rewards  of  fame  or  money, 
renders  noble  service  and  leaves  the  impress  of  a  genuine  and  generous 
character  in  one  little  corner  of  the  world.  No  cyclopaedia  or  diction- 
ary of  notables  ever  mentions  that  wonderful  old  Pennsylvania  Dutch- 
man, Christopher  Dock.  But,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Pennsylvania 
back  country  in  the  last  century,  he  did  some  of  the  noble.it  and  most 
enlightened  teaching  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  was  a  schoolmaster, 
indeed,  not  a  master  of  the  school  in  any  merely  outward  sense,  but 
master  of  the  very  souls  of  his  rustic  pupils. 


Wanted— A  Song  Book. 

Of  all  Cranks,  the  Musical  Crank  is  the  mast  hopeless.  He  would 
not  be  so  bad,  if  he  did  not  write  School  Musical  Readers,  and  these 
would  be  endurable,  if  they  were  not  adopted  by  misguided  Boards  of 
Kducation.  Then  the  innocent  .schoolma'am  takes  these  adopted  chil- 
dren into  her  school  room  and  tries  to  make  something  out  of  them. 
She  tries  to  believe  their  do-sols  are  needed;  that  their  horrible  prac- 
tices upon  the  scales  are  useful  and  that  to  murder  a  luue  is  not  a 
criminal  offence. 

The  truth  is  we  should  give  very  little  time  to  music  in  ourcoun- 
trj'  schools.  We  have  other  and  more  important  work  to  do.  Ten 
minutes  a  day  is  alljwe  ^can  spare  to  music.  All  the  school  should  be 
able  to  join  in  most  of  J  this  ten  minutes  work.     One  book  should  be 
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sufficient  for  all  the  grades.  This  book  should  contain  not  more  than 
one  hundred  tunes.  The.se  should  all  be  standard  pieces,  which  every 
one  would  like  to  know. 

The  book  should  contain  twenty  patriotic  songs  such  as  America, 
.The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  Hail  Columbia.  The  Red  White  and  Blue, 
Yankee  Doodle,  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  Battle  Cry  of  Free- 
dom, The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill,  etc. — songs  which  ever>'  patriotic 
American  is  snppo.sed  to  know.  There  are  about  fifteen  patriotic 
songs  of  other  nations,  which  .should  \)e  known  to  our  pupils.  The 
Watch  on  the  Rhine,  The  Marseillai.se  Hymn,  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scot- 
land, Tara's  Harp,  Rule  Brittannia,  Sons  of  Norway,  Scots  Wha  Hae, 
and  others  are  known  to  all  the  world. 

We  have  about  ten  .songs  of  Home  and  Mother  which  deserve  a 
place  in  our  .song-book.  Sweet  Home,  Old  Folks  at  Home,  Home 
Again,  Do  They  Miss  Me  at  Home,  Old  Kentucky  Home,  Be  Kind  to 
Thy  Brother,  and  others  we  could  name  will  always  be  sung. 

But  few  .songs,  not  religious,  with  a  plainly  moral  aim,  have  kept 
a  place  in  our  hearts.  As  popular  as  Temperance  songs  are,  the 
Drinking  .songs  outnuml)er  them  five  to  one.  So  if  we  put  in,  The 
Old  Oaken  Bucket,  Where  is  My  Wandering  Boy  To-night.  Kind  Words 
Can  Never  Die,  Touch  not  the  Cup.  Mrs.  Lofty  and  I,  The  Watcher,  If  I 
Had  but  a  Thousand  a  Year,  and  two  or  three  others,  we  will  have  the 
most  of  tho.se  which  have  permanent  popularity. 

Of  Ballads  and  Folk  songs,  we  have  a  wide  range  to  choose  from. 
It  is  curious  that  even  quite  young  children  like  sad  songs  such  as. 
Nellie  Gray,  Ully  Dale,  Hazel  Dell,  Massa's  in  the  Cold.  Cold  Ground, 
Hard  Times,  Carry  me  'long.  Under  the  Willow,  etc.  Besides  their 
beauty,  some  of  these  songs  have  value  as  pictures  of  the  times  they 
describe.  Gayly  the  Troubadour,  Nicodemus,  Blue  Juniata.  Babylon 
is  Fallen,  Old  Hunter,  are  songs  of  this  kind.  Bonnie  Doon,  Roy*s 
Wife,  The  Laird  o'Cockpen.  She's  Far  from  the  Land,  The  Minstrel 
Boy,  are  all  good  songs  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

About  25  of  those  Standard  Hymn  tunes  like  Martyn,  Greenville, 
Bethany,  Toplady,  Boylston,  St.  Thomas,  Dennis,  Hamburg  and  Net- 
tleton  are  excellent  for  part  singing.  In  the  place  of  the  hymns,  other 
words  or  the  syllables  do-re -mi  could  be  u.sed.  A  book  of  the  above 
kind  could  be  sold  for  $1.50  a  dozen,  and  would  contain  all  the  music 
we  need  for  the  first  eight  grades. 

If  the  songs  were  memorized,  one  each  t£ionth,  the  children  would 
soon  be  able  to  do  what  they  do  not  now  do— take  a  real  delight  in 
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singing.  The  Music  Readers  now  in  use  are  utter  failures  in  oor 
common  district  schools,  and  they  ar«  so  cosily  that  few  districts  like 
to  buy  them.      Let  us  have  a  good  song-book.  C.   M.   Drake. 


We  may  pin  leaves  ou  a  tree,  but  they  will  not  grow;  there  is  no 
vital  connection  between  the  leaf  and  the  living,  growing  organism, 
the  tree.     So  we  may  pin  words  on  the  memory  of  the  chWA.— Indiana 

School  Journal. 
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Little  Daughter  Goldie. 


BY  MRS.   ELMEK  F 
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.    The  main  thiol 


Before  the  city  gate,  close  to  the  meadow,  stands  a  house  where 
two  people  Jive  with  their  only  child,  a  very  little  girl.  They  call  her 
Daughter  Goldie;  she  is  a  happy  hearted,  loving  little  thing,  quick  as 
a  weasel. 

Oue  morning  when  her  mother  went  to  bring  the  milk  into  the 
kitchen,  little  Goldie  stepped  out  of  bed,  and,  clad  in  her  night-gown, 
sttrad  in  the  doorway. 
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,,  ,  .{^ow,  it  was  a  glorious  summer  moruing,  so,  standing  in  thedoor- 
^PK^,  she  thought  to  herself,  ''Perhaps  it  will  rain  tomorrow;  little 
Goldie  had  hetter  go  walking  today."  No  sooner  had  she  thought  this 
than  she  started.  She  ran  lightly  to  the  meadow,  and  from  thence  to 
the  thicket. 

As  she  came  to  the  grove,  the  hazel  bushes  rustled  their  twigs 

« 

exQitedly,  and  called  to  her: 

• 

"PoUywog  in  nightgown, 
Why  now  running  up  and  down? 
Not  a  sign  of  dress  or  shoe, 
Stocking  one,  instead  of  two! 
If  you  lose  that  one,  my  dear, 
You  win  freeze  your  legs,  I  fear. 
Scamper  home,  my  little  one, 
Fast  as  rosy  feet  can  run." 

But  she  did  not  heac,  only  ran  on  into  the  bushes,  and  so  found 
herself  on  the  edge  of  a  pond.  There  stood  a  duck  with  fifteen  young 
ones,  yellow  as  the  yolk  of  an  ^gg.  These  began  to  quack  wildly,  and 
ran  toward  Daughter  Goldie  with  their  beaks  wide  open  as  if  to  eat 
heif.     She  was  not  in  the  least  afraid,  but  came  quite  close  and  said, 

"Duck,  you  noisy,  quacking  Bess, 
Shut  vour  bill  and  chatter  less.*' 

•*0h,"  said  the  duck,  "is  it  you.  Daughter  Goldie?  I  didn't 
recognize  you;  do  not  be  vexed!  No,  you  will  not  harm  us.  How  do 
you  do?  And  how  are  your  father  and  mother?  How  fine  to  have  you 
visit  us!  We  are  greatly  honored.  You  must  have  got  up  early.  And 
now  you  can  see  our  pond — fine  scenery  isn't  it?" 

When  she  had  quacked  all  this,  Daughter  Goldie  said,  **Tell  me, 
duck,  where  did  you  get  so  many  small  Canary  birds?" 

"Canary  birds,"  repeated  the  duck,  "I  beg  pardon,  they  are  only 
xny  own  little  ones." 

"But  they  sing  so  finely,  and  have  no  feathers,  only  hair!  What 
do  they  eat." 

"They  drink  clear  water,  and  eat  fine  sand." 

"That  can't  make  them  grow  much." 

"Oh,  indeed,"  said  the  duck,  "the  good  Lord  blesses  it  to  their 
good,  and  sometimes  they  find  little  roots  in  the  sand,  and  in  the  water 
a  tiny  worm  or  snake." 

"Haven't  you  any  bridge?"  asked  little  Daughter  Goldie. 

"No,"  said  the  duck,  "unfortunately  we  haven't  any  bridge.  If 
you  wish  to  cross  the  pond  though,  I  will  gladly  take  you  over." 
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Thereupon  the  duck  went  into  the  water  and  broke  off  a  large 
pond  lily  leaf,  whereon  she  set  Daughter  Goldie.  Then  taking  the 
long  stem  in  her  beak,  she  guided  the  little  one  away  across  the  pond, 
and  all  the  little  ducks  swam  bravely  after. 

"Thank  you,  duck,"  said  little  Goldie  when  they  reached  the 
other  side. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  duck.  "When  yuu  need  me  again  I  am  at 
your  service.      Remember  me  to  your  father  and  mother.  •  Good  bye," 

On  the  other  side  of  the  pond  is  another  large,  green  meadow. 
Over  this  went  Daughter  Goldie,  farther  and,  farther.  Before  long  she 
saw  a  stork.  Running  gaily  nearer  she  said,  "Good  morning,  stork, 
what  are  you  eating  that  looks  so  green  and  seems  so  crisp." 

"Salad,"  replied  the  stork,  "salad.  Daughter  Goldie." 

"Give  me  some,  too,  I  am  very  hungry." 

"Salad  is  not  good  for  you."  said  the  stork,  and  stepped  into  the 
brook  close  by.  He  reached  deep  under  the  water  with  his  long  beak, 
and  brought  up  a  gold  cup,  full  of  milk,  and  a  wheaten  roll.  Then 
he  lifted  a  wing  and  down  fell  a  cornicopia  of  sugar-plums.  Daughter 
Goldie  needed  no  bidding  to  sit  down  and  eat  and  drink.  Wheu  she 
had  finished,  she  said  to  the  stork  "Thank  you,  dear  stork,  good 
health  and  best  wishes." 

Then  she  ran  on  until  she  saw  a  liny  blue  butterfly. 

"Stop,  you  little  blue  thing."  she  cried,  "and  let  us  play  to- 
gether. '  ■ 

"With  pleasure,"  answered  the  butterfly,  "but  you  must  not 
handle  me,  for  fear  of  spoiling  my  pretty  wings." 

So  they  chased  each  other  about  the  meadow  until  dusk,  then 
Daughter  Goldie  threw  herself  on  the  grass  to  rest  before  going  home. 
Silting  amid  the  field  flowers,  she  noticed  that  they  were  too  drowsy 
or  anything  but  sleep.  The  daisy  was  not  quite  sound  asleep,  but 
her  head  fell  first  this  way,  then  that,  and  every  little  while  she  would 
straighten  up  and  look  about  her  with  heavy  eyes,  then  once  more 
fall  a-nodding. 

Close  by  was  a  white  aster  (surely  she  must  have  been  the  mother) 
who  said 

"Daiav,  liltle  angel  sweet. 
Pall  not  off  your  dainty  seal. 
Go  to  bed,  dear  child." 

Then  the  daisy  curled  together,  and  fell  into  deep  dreaming,  after 
first  pulling  her  white  cap  so  that  the  points  fell  over  her  face.  Soon 
the  aster,  too,  slumbered. 
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Then  Daughter  Goldie,  seeing  everything  about  her  sleeping, 
began  to  feel  very  tired  too;  so  she  lay  down  and  slept  with  the  blos- 
soms. 

In  the  meantime  her  poor  mother  looked  everywhere  for  her  child^ 
sighing  and  cr\'ing.  She  went  into  every  room,  looking  into  every 
nook,  under  each  bed  and  below  the  stairs. 

Then  she  went  to  the  meadow,  to  the  grove  beyond,  and  to  the 
pond.  She  thought,  '*Goldie  could  not  cross  the  pond,''  so  turned 
homeward,  to  make  again  and  again  the  same  search,  through  each 
room,  in  every  corner,  under  each  bed  and  below  the  stairs. 

When  she  had  finished  her  search  there,  she  went  again  to  the 
meadow,  to  the  thicket  beyond  and  over  to  the  pond.  She  kept  search- 
ing like  this  all  day  long,  and  the  longer  she  searched  the  more  she 
wept.  Her  husband  went  all  over  town,  asking  here  and  there  and 
everywhere,  whether  no  one  had  seen  his  little  Daughter  Goldie. 

When  it  was  really  dark,  one  of  the  twelve  angels,  who  fly  over 
the  whole  world  every  evening  to  find  lost  children  and  take  them  to 
their  mothers,  passed  over  this  green  meadow  also.  Here  be  found 
Daughter  Goldie  fast  asleep,  and  lifted  her  so  gently  that  she  never 
woke,  as  he  flew  with  her  back  to  the  city. 

He  looked  about  for  a  house  where  a  light  was  still  burning, 
**for"  he  thought,  "where  they  are  watching,  and  keep  a  bright  light 
burning,  there  she  belongs." 

By  such  a  light  sat  the  child's  father  and  mother.  The  angel 
looked  through  the  window  at  them,  as  they  sat  hand  in  hand  by  a 
table  mourning  for  their  little  one. 

Lightly  he  opened  the  hall  door,  carefully  l^id  the  little  one  under 
the  stairs,  then  went  away. 

The  father  and  mother  sat  by  the  table  until  by  and  by  the  mother 
lighted  another  lamp  to  look  once  more  in  every  nook  and  corner  and 
under  the  beds. 

"Wife,"  said  the  father,  sadly,  *'it  is  no  use  looking  about  so 
carefully  any  longer.  Go  to  bed:  our  Daughter  Goldie  has  certainly 
fallen  into  the  pond  and  is  drowned." 

But  the  mother  hardly  listened,  and  looking  under  the  stairs  once 
more,  there  she  found  her  child  fast  asleep! 

In  her  joy  she  cried  out  so  loud  that  her  husband  came  running 
to  find  what  had  happened.  Laughing  with  delight  she  showed  him 
their  child,  who  was  too  tired  from  her  day's  journey  to  wake  up  even 
in  her  mother's  arms. 
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•    "Where  was  she,"  he  cried,  "where  was  she?" 

"Under  the  stairs,"  auswered  his  wife,  "where  I  have  looked  for 
her  again  and  again  to-day." 

Then  her  husband  soleninlj'  shook  his  head  saying,  "this  is  somc' 
thing  beyond  our  iiiiderstaudiug.  wife.  Let  us  thank  the  good  Lord, 
who  has  given  back  to  us  our  hllle  Daughter  Goldie." 


Which  is  Columbus  Day? 

In  reference  to  this  point  the  Philadelphia  Rccoi d  s&ys,'. 

It  puzzles  many  persons  to  understand  why  we  had  two  Colum- 
bus celebrations,  one  on  the  12th  and  the  other  on  the  21st  of  October. 
Which  is  the  actual  anniversary?     The  answer  is  not  easy. 

Coiuuihus,  reckoning  by  the  Julian  calendar,  recorded  the  dis- 
covery of  America  on  October  la.  1492.  Nearly  a  century  later,  the 
reformed  or  Gregorian  calendar— so-called  Ironi  Pope  Gregorj'  XIII,, 
who  ordered  its  adoption-  Erst  came  into  use.  The  old  calendar,  es- 
tablished by  Julius  Caesar,  had  reckoned  the  length  of  the  year  at  365 
days  aud  6  hours  and  piovided  an  ad<litional  day  every  fourth  year  to 
make  up  for  the  accumulated  fractions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  frac- 
tion of  a  day  is  about  eleven  minutes  less  than  six  hours,  amounting 
to  a  difiereuce  of  a  whole  day  in  about  134  years.  Thus,  by  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  accumulated  error  had  made  a  difference 
of  ten  (lays  between  the  actual  date  and  the  date  in  the  almanac. 

To  remedy  this  it  was  provided  that  three  leap  years  should  be 
dropped  in  every  four  hundred  years;  that  is,  that  in  centesimal  years 
only  those  in  which  the  whole  number  is  divisible  by  four  should  be 
counted  as  leap  years.  Thus  1700,  iSooand  1900  have  only  365  days, 
but  2000  will  have  366.  This  makes  the  calendar  approximately 
exact,  but  in  order  to  correct  the  error  of  the  past  it  was  further  pro- 
vided that  in  the  year  1582  the  days  between  October  4  and  October 
1 5  should  be  suppressed,  aud  what  would  have  l>een  October  5  counted 
as  October  15.  Consequently  the  lath  day  of  October  became  repre- 
sented in  the  calendar  by  the  22d. 

The  question  of  which  day  should  be  observed  as  the  anniversary 
is  thus  really  a  question  of  judgment,  of  opinion.  The  Gregorian 
calendar  was  not  adopted  in  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies  uuti 
i75i<  by  which  time  the  error  amounted  iu  Russia, 

where  the  old  calendar  is  still  in   nxe.  'd  a 
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similar  difference  occurs  in  the  date  of  events  before  that  time  as  reck- 
oned by  Old  Style  or  New  Style.  Thus  Washington  was  bom  on 
February  ii,  O.  S.,  but  when  he  had  become  famous  his  birthday  was 
observed  on  February  22. 


We  that  are  older  almost  envy  the  young  teachers  who  are  to 
take  part  in  this  new  and  larger  progress.  But  there  is  a  certain  satis- 
faction in  having  helped  to  lay  foundations.  And  let  me  utter  a  note 
of  warning.  If  in  these  coming  years  the  teachers  lose  their  love  for 
their  work,  if  they  forget  the  self-sacrifice  which  that  work  implies, 
and  cease  to  emulate  the  single-hearted  devotion  of  the  pioneers,  if 
they  seek  rather  for  easy  and  comfortable  places,  then  true  educational 
progress  will  cease. — Martin  Kellogg,  Acting  President,  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Columbian  Hymn. 

By    rev.  wm.    m.    thayrr. 


[  Tuftf — "Coronation."] 

All  hail  the  hero,  true  and  brave, 

With  gallant  sails  unfurled, 
Who  plow'd  in  faith  the  ocean-wave, 

To  find  this  western  world! 

On  tablet  carve  his  honored  name, 

On  marble  shaft  engrave, 
And  o'er  the  pillar  of  liis  fame 

The  stars  of  Freedom  wave  ! 

Four  hundred  years  !     Let  anthems  ring  I 

Sing,  rivers,  rocks  and  rills; 
Bright  streamers  to  the  breezes  fling, 

Light  >K)nfires  on  the  hills  ! 

All  nations  lift  a  praise  untold. 

The  sounding  joy  rehearse; 
Praise  God  for  what  our  eyes  behold. 

Praise  him  in  song  and  verse  ! 

All  hail  the  Power  and  Wisdom  deep. 
That  swept  the  ages  o'er, 
''L:ind  of  the  Free"  to  build  and  keep 
Upon  this  Western  shore  I 


Whittier's  last  Quatrain. 

I  know  not  where  his  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air, 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care. 
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METHODS  AND   AIDS. 

Some  Portfolios. 


HEBBKHT  MTI.I.ER,  PRINCIPAL  MARVSVILLE  HIGH  SCHDOL. 

This  is  an  age  of  illuatralions.  Books,  magazines,  papers,  weekly 
and  daily,  advertising  fence,  and  wall,  abound  in  pictures.  One  canaot 
walk  through  a  city  or  even  a  village  streel,  but  the  eye  is  caught  a 
the  neck  twisted  by  some  tailor's  fashion-plate,  an  acloi's  counterfeit, 
a  scene  in  the  coming  drama,  a  charming  face  or  famous  personage  that 
advertises  soap  or  a  cigar.  It  would  seem  that  we  are  half  returning 
to  the  picture-writing  age  of  Egypt  and  Mexico.  In  this  we  are  quite 
right,  for  the  eye  reads  what  is  told  by  a  picture  ranch  more  rapidly 
than  it  scans  the  printed  page,  and  in  the  picture  it  reads  more. 

While  business  avails  itself  to  the  utmost  of  the  public's  love  of 
pictures  and  largely  sells  its  wares  thereby,  the  school  does  not  half 
use  the  riches  at  its  disposal.  One  can  learn  more  of  history  in  a  few 
boursat  the  British  Museum,  the  Lonvre,  the  Roman  Forum,  or  the 
great  National  Museum  at  Naples,  than  from  many  hundred  printed 
pages.  For  in  these  places  it  is  plainly  seen  how  Egyptian,  Greek  and 
Roman  lived,  what  was  the  fashion  of  their  temples,  their  bouses, 
their  domestic  furniture,  their  dress,  their  weapons  of  war  and  imple- 
ments of  trade,  what  were  their  manufactures,  their  arts  and  science; 
and  it  is  these  things  that  are  vastly  more  valuable  and  interesting' 
than  their  wars  and  politics  with  which  our  text  books  are  usually 
stuffed  to  the  exclusion  of  what  is  really  worth  knowing. 

This  histor>'  — the  real  kernel— not  only  of  Egypt,  Greece  and 
Rome,  bnl  of  all  countries  and  men,  past  and  present,  can.  however, 
be  easily  taught  by  any  intelligent  and  industrious  teacher,  even 
though  it's  not  in  the  text-books. 

Having  to  give  a  course  in  general  history  last  year.  I  pursued  the 
following  plan.  From  illustrated  papers,  magazines,  etc.,  1  cut  out 
all  pictures  having  an  historical  bearing.  These  were  pasted  on  white 
card- boa rd^price  ten  cents  a  sheet — cut  in  sizes  to  suit  the  picture. 
Three  portfolios  were  made  from  heavy  paste-hoard, ; 
covered  with  muslin  and  labelled  Aiicimt,  ^Tv(lit■v.■l^,  * 
low-teachers  and  the  pupils  of  the  clas>   aIim',\'Vc  ' 
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SLsted  in  contributions  and  work,  {and  by  the  end  of  the  year  we  had 
some  three  hundred  excellent  historical  illustrations  from  which  the 
pupils  had  learned  more  than  from  the  text-book.  A  few  fine  en- 
graring^  and  photographs  were  contributed  and  the  cost  of  the  whole, 
aside  from  the  labor,  did  not  exceed  eight  dollars.  This  was  cheer- 
fully defrayed  by  the  School  Board.  Architecture  was  illustrated  in 
the  pictures  of  many  famous  buildings,  copies  of  some  historical  paint- 
ings were  secured,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  various  departments  of 
history  already  mentioned  were  made  graphic  to  the  eye.  Double  the 
number  of  illustrations  could  be  used  with  advantage  and  the  port- 
folios will  grow  to  much  ampler  contents.  In  fact,  the  course  was  sup- 
plemented by  illustrated  works  of  histor>'  and  travel,  which  were  con- 
stantly passed  about  the  class  to  illuminate  the  topic  of  the  day.  Thus 
the  pupil  was  constantly  with  the  people  whom  he  studied.  While 
war  and  government  were  not  neglected,  because  potent  factors  in 
human  history,  they  were  dethroned  from  their  absolute  predominance 
in  the  text-book,  and  industries  and  arts,  customs  and  religious  were 
given  their  proper  place.  A  constant  endeavor  was  made  to  show  how 
modern  man  has  come  to  be  what  he  is,  how  the  civilization  of  the 
present  has  grown  slowly  from  the  past. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  same  method  of  illustrating  the  study  of 
English  Literature,  and  also  various  departments  of  Science  might  be 
used  with  advantage.  A  University  Professor  recently  told  me  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  illustrate  a  course  of  lectures  on  literature  by 
stereopticon  pictures  of  portraits,  famous  places,  objects  of  interest, 
etc.,  that  related  to  the  authors  and  their  subjects. 

At  all  events,  let  us  get  away  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the 
jejune  details  of  dates  and  the  millions  of  slain  warriors  that  too  often 
represent  history  to  the  child's  mind.  Man  has  worked  and  thought 
much  more  than  he  has  fought.  Youth  ought  to  know  it,  and  when 
it  does,  will  probably  think  more  highly  of  Phidias  or  Watt  than  of 
a  prize  fighter. 


Kindergarten  Principles  in  Primary  Work. 


BUSY- WORK. 


In  no  other  phase  of  school  work  has  there  been  so  much  down- 
right abuse  of  kindergarten  material  as  in  so-called  busy- work.  Busy- 
work  of  any  description,  if  its   only  j)urpose  is  to  keep  the  children 
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"busy"  or  "out  of  miscbief,"  is,  at  its  best,  of  questionable  value,  and  J 
not  unfrequently  a  mere  make-shift  of  incotnpeleuce;  with  kintlergar-  I 
ten  material,  busy-work  becomes  a  source  of  all  sorts  of  chaotic  mis-  ] 
chief.  1 

Pedagogically  it  is  a  sin  to  give  to  each  child  in  a  class  or  group 
of  pupils  a  handful  of  "sticks,"   and  to  tell  them  to  do  with   them    ' 
what  they  please.     Such  a  direction   is  far  from  stiniulatiug  spontane-    I 
ous  self-activity.     At  first  the  child  stands  aghast  before  the  number-    , 
less  possibilities  of  this  freedom.     Then,  by  dint   of  much   aimless 
shuffling  and  mixing  of  his  sticks,  he  drifts  iuto  some  dreamy   ar- 
ranging of  his  material.     Or,  he  gives  up  in  despair  and  sits  in  sutlea   i 
despondency  until  the  voice  of  the  teacher  prods  him  with  "Can't  you  j 
make  anything?     Suppose  you  make  a  house."  or  some  other  remark,    j 
Or,  if  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  sticks  were  his  companions  in  grief,    I 
he  makes  something  he  made  before,  thinking  little  and  feeling  less.         ! 

In  all  cases,  the  work  with  the  kiudergarteu  material  should  have  1 
a  definite  purpose.  Only  thus  is  the  child  led  from  play  to  work;  fo  I 
it  is  by  the  addition  of  some  definite  purpose  that  the  activity  of  play  j 
is  lifted  into  the  activity  of  work.  Ou  the  other  hand,  aimless  "busy-  I 
work"  which  has  only  the  outer  .semblance,  hut  not  the  inner  reality  of  1 
work,  sinks  into  mere  perfunctory,  joyless  drudgery,  stiHiug  even  the  1 
play-instinct  of  the  child.  1 

If  it  is  a  handful  of  slicks,  the  child  shonid  be  told — not  "to  do   j 
what  he  pleases  with  them" — but  to  solve  with  their  help  certain   I 
number-problems,  to  prepare  certain  arithmetical  tables;  to  make  (or    I 
lay  or  draw)  a  certain  number  of  forms  (fi,  8,  lo,  etc.)  or  things,  using 
for  each  thing  a  certain  number  of  sticks  (3,  4,  5,  etc.;)  to  lay  or  draw 
a  certain  number  of  squares,  triangles,  etc.,  in  certain  arrangements    J 
of  certain  size,    etc.,    to  lay    the   picture  of  a  home,  a    farm-yard,   a 
church,  etc. 

Later  on,  when  a  t;ertaiu  degree  of  skill  and  mental  mobility  has 
been  secured  in  individual  work,  and  not  until  then,  the  children  may 
be  permitted  iu  groups  of  two  or  four  to  lay  (or  draw)  together  "some 
b2autifur'  designs  (not  "what  they  please,")  using  squares  and  ob- 
longs, squares  and  triangles,  etc..  or  any  forms  that  may  look  well  to- 
gether. 

But  of  aimless  "go-as-you-please"  busy-work  the  teacher  should 
beware.     It  is  an  illusiou,  and  worts  irrepf  — sui-T.  w.  n. 

HA.iLM.\NN,  La  Porte,  in  Indiana  ScAoa  1 
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The  Kindergarten  fur  the  Blind. 


Some  of  the  wisest  things  I  know  conoeming  the  education  of 
children  I  owe  to  the  glimpses  I  have  had  of  the  thoughtful  work  of 
■Miss  Eleanor  Beebe  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
For  many  years  she  has  had  charge  of  the  kindergarten  work  in  this 
institution,  and  has  achieved  results  which,  under  different  surround- 
ings and  with  more  appreciative  patrons,  would  have  secured  her  a 
place  among  the  most  noted  thinkers  and  workers  in  the  educational 
field.  I  present  below,  partly  in  proof  of  my  statement  and  partly  as 
an  encouragement  to  our  workers  with  seeing  children,  the  records  of 
a  few  stories  as  they  were  told  by  some  of  Miss  Beebe's  children.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  stories  are  not  the  repro- 
duction of  stories  told  the  children  or  read  to  them,  but  their  own 
stories,  told  by  them  after  repeated  and  prolonged  observation  of  the 
things  involved.  They  are  not  a  proof  of  a  good  verbal  memory,  but 
of  accurate  and  patient  observation,  keen  perception,  vivid  and  truth- 
ful imagination,  and  conscientious  and  loving  guidance  on  the  part  of 
a  rare  teacher. 

WONDERFUL  STORIES. 
THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

The  grasshopper  is  as  long  as  your  finger;  two  inches  and  a  quar- 
ter from  the  end  of  his  head  to  the  end  of  his  wings.  He  has  stickers 
on  his  legs,  more  on  his  hind  legs,  up  to  his  knees;  only  two  or  three 
on  his  other  legs.  He  has  six  legs.  His  hind  legs  have  more  meat 
on  them  than  the  other  legb,  and  they  are  a  little  flat  and  'way  longer 
than  the  others;  they  are  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  with  one  long 
toe  on  each  one.     The  other  legs  are  an  inch  long. 

His  head  is  flat  on  the  sides  and  on  top,  and  he  has  two  feathers 
on  the  top  of  his  head  in  front  of  his  eyes,  about  half  an  inch  long. 
The  feather  has  no  rib  in  it  like  a  bird's  feather.  His  eyes  are  as  big 
as  a  little  bead.  He  has  four  wings,  two  big  ones  and  two  little  ones, 
and  the  big  ones  are  longer  than  his  body.  He  has  a  long  poiniish 
body. 

His  wings  join  on  at  his  shoulders.  He  has  a  band  around  his 
neck:  it  is  wide  and  flat,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide. 

Now  we  will  lut  him  loose  in  the  grass. 

A  MAPLE  STORY. 

Miss  B.  took  us  out  in  the  yard  and  we  found  some  little  stalks 
with  two  leaves  standing   right  up  straight.     We  pulledsome  up  to 
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fcelthe  roots — it  was  just  a  little  straight  root.  Then  we  found  some  1 
some  little  stalks  with  caps  on:  we  pulled  the  cap  ofT  and  there  was  1 
another  little,  right  thin  cap;  we  pulled  that  off  and  there  were  leaves 
all  curled  up;  we  straightened  'em  out.  and  ihey  were  just  like  the 
first  ones  we  found,  and  then  we  knew  the  first  ones  were  maple 
sprouts.  The  cap  had  a  little  wing  on  the  point  of  it.  Maple  seeds 
always  have  a  little  wing.  It  felt  like  a  stiff  feather.  The  leaves  grow 
on  the  top  of  the  stalk  with  their  faces  together.  Between  the  leaves 
was  a  little  soft  point  we  felt  with  our  tongues. 

April  1 2th.     We  looked  at  maple  sprouts  again,  and  the  little  soft 
point  had  grown  into  two  pretty  leaves — not  like  the  first  ones.     The   ■ 
first  ones  had  no  mid-rib  but  the  second  ones  have.     The  new  ones  are 
broader  and  notchety  on  the  edge  and  have  many  little  veins.   Between 
the  two  second  leaves  we  feel  with  our  tongues  another  little  soft  point.    | 

April  35th.  The  first  leaves  are  thinner  and  drying  up,  and  the] 
second  leaves  are  bigger,  but  there  are  no  more  leaves.  They  need  J 
rain. 

May  9th.  The  first  leaves  are  al!  gone,  and  there  are  no  new  I 
leaves,  except  on  one  that  Mary  found;  she  say.s  they  were  baby  leaves  I 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  long. 

And  this  is  al!  the  maple  sprouts  can  tell  us  until  it  rains. 

It  didn't  rain  and  the  little  sprouts  died. 


HE  STORY  OF  1 

I  was  asleep  when  spring  came. 


OAK -LEAP. 

Something  made  me  feel  wamt  \ 


and  lively;  I  swelled  and  got  too  big  for  my  cradle,  and  it  burst  open. 
I  unfolded  a  little  every  day  till  I  was  smooth  and  straight  and  long. 

I  had  seven  poiuts,  and  each  point  had  two  or  three  little  hairs  at  ] 
the  end  of  it.     The  wind  felt  cool   to  me  after  being  in  my  warm  cra- 
dle.    I  found  out  what  made  me  so  warm  in  my  cradle;  it  was  the  sun  i 
shining  on  me. 

By  and  by  I  couldn't  feel  the  sun,  and  I  felt  something  dropping  \ 
on  me;  it  felt  wet  and  cool  and  good.  It  came  harder  and  harder  and 
it  made  me  laugh.  I  asked  my  mother-tree  what  it  was  and  she  said 
it  was  rain  to  make  me  grow.  So  I  said,  "Little  drops,  are  you  com- 
ing down  to  give  us  a  drink?"  and  the  little  drops  patted  me  and  said, 
"Yes,  little  oak-leaf." 

I  heard  a  wavy  noise  and  I  felt  something  slick  touch  me.  and  I 
said,  "Hullo! — who's  here?"  and  voices  answered,  "Hullo!"  and  t 
I  knew  they  were  my  brother  andsister  leaves.    Then  we  all  talked  t( 
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gether  with  whispering  voices.  The  wind  swung  us  bj-  our  stems  and 
we  said,  *'What  fun!'*  We  hit  against  each  other  and  we  shook  with 
laughter. 

Directly  something  flopped  rae  and  fanned  me  and  stopped  on  my 
mother's  arm  and  sang,  **White-oak — white-oak — white-oak!"  A 
voice  like  it  sounded  far  off,  **Yes-oh— yes-oh — yes-oh!"  and  then  the 
voice  in  the  tree  said,  **Hereoh — here-oh — here-oh!"  I  asked  mam- 
ma-tree, **What's  that  on  your  arm?"  and  she  whispered  and  bowed 
and  said,  **It  is  a  red-bird."  The  far-off  bird  sounded  clearer  and 
clearer  till  it  came  close  to  me. 

They  talked  together  and  said,  **What  a  nice  place  to  build  our 
home."  They  flew  off  and  came  back  with  something  in  their  bills; 
then  one  stayed,  and  one  flew  away  again.  The  one  that  stayed 
worked  with  sticks  and  horse-hair,  and  string,  and  grass,  that  the 
other  bird  brought,  and  made  a  pretty,  round  place. 

One  time  the  wind  was  swinging  me  and  I  bowed  into  the  bird's 
home  and  my  points  touched  something  round  and  slick  and  hard,  and 
I  whispered,  **\Vhat  funny  things!"  I  drooped  over  the  queer  little 
things  and  my  brothers  and  sisters  helped  me  to  shelter  them. 

After  a  long  time  the  wind  bobbed  me  in  there  again  and  I  felt 
something  soft  and  fuzzy  and  warm.  They  wiggled,  and  chirped,  and 
then  I  knew  thev  were  little  red-birds. 

One  time  I  felt  something  crawling  on  me  and  I  felt  shivering  and 
something  bit  me  and  I  said,  **Ouch!"  Then  the  papa-bird  came  and 
took  off  the  worm  that  bit  me  and  took  it  to  the  little  ones  and  they 
all  said,  *'Chirp!  chirp!  chirp!  chirp!"  Then  I  said.  "Much  obliged," 
and  the  bird  said,  "Welcome,  welcome,  welcome?" 

The  old  birds  kept  feeding  the  little  ones  with  the  worms  that 
were  bothering  all  of  us  leaves,  and  the  little  ones  got  larger,  and 
after  a  while  the  mamma  and  papa  birds  called  them  from  their  home 
out  into  my  mother's  arms,  and  then  from  one  tree  to  another  tree. 
That  night  they  didn't  come  back  to  sleep  in  the  nest,  they  all  sat  on 
mv  mother's  arm  under  me. 

By  and  by  I  didn't  feel  as  lively  as  I  used  to  when  I  was  young; 
I  felt  stiff,  and  I  didn't  care  about  playing  and  swinging  any  more.  I 
didn't  hear  any  birds  singing.  I  felt  dry  and  tired  and  I  wanted  to 
rest.  Then  the  wind  was  swinging  me  and  my  stem  broke,  and  I  said 
"good-by"  to  my  mother  and  I  fell  and  hit  something  soft.  Some  of 
my  brothers  and  sisters  fell  with  me.     Now  I  am  glad  to  go  to  sleep. 
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Addition. 

One  of  the  standard  claims  of  the  critics  of  the  schools  is  that  ' 
addition  is  of  no  considerable  value.  Without  arguing  the  point,  we 
express  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  things  the  school  must  do  is  to 
teach,  by  the  age  of  twelve,  absolutely  accurate  and  reasonably  rapid  j 
addition.  Standing  upon  this  platform,  we  would  say  that  this  does  J 
*  not  mean  too  early  nor  too  long-continued  strain,  but  merely  a  little  1 
work  every  school  day  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Rice  said  he  found   in  one  city   in   practically  every  secotld.l 
primary  class  or  second  year  in  school,  a  large,  reversible  blackboard, 
literally  covered  on  both  sides  with  examples  such  as: 


2-i-I—  2-^-2  — 

3+1=  3-1-'^ 

to  io-j-i=  aud  IO+2—  respectively. 

Then  there  were  columns  of  mixed  figures,  four  lines  deep,  five  ] 
lines  deep,  ten  lines  deep;  next,  examples  in  horizontal  lines,  such  as  \ 
3-i-6-r8-|-4^,  and  columns  where  each  succeeding  figure  was  five  I 
greater  than  the  one  before  it.  i,  6,  ii,  i6;  2,  7.  12,  17,  etc.  The  I 
teachers  actually  devoted  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day  to  this  work  with  I 
children  not  yet  two  years  in  school. 

Now,  if  Dr.  Rice  has  made  no  mistake  in  his  note-taking,  if  the  \ 

class  was  the  second  in  school,  if  the  children   add  columns  of  ten 

figures  with  6,  8,  etc.,  in  it,  then  there  is  no  conceivable  excuse  for  it, 

and  he  has  done  good  service  in  calling  attention  to  this  "flagrant  evil,"   , 

for  it  is  an  evil.     In  no  good  school-work  to-day  is  there  more  than  ten  j 

minutes'  time  a  day  given  to  addition.     The  table  work 

H-i- 

2+1  = 

3+1  = 

has  not  been  admitted  into  good  schools  for  some  years,  and  the  kind 
of  ten-figure  columns  with  numbers  above  5  have  not  been  allowed 
with  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  Upon  these  matters  tlie  educa- 
tional opinion  in  thoughtful  circles  is  uniform.  Short  lessons,  small 
numbers,  short  columns,  seeking  absolute  accuracy  and  reasonable 
rapidity  after  the  numbers  have  become  thoroughly  well  known  from 
long  practice  with  object-numbers.  Let  no  one  criticize  but  ? 
thank  Dr.  Rice  for  telling  us  ;/  such  work  is  still  done. 
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A  Third  Reader  Lesson. 


BY  J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  SUPT.  OF  SCHOOLS,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


I  have  selected  a  lesson,  *'The  Monkey  and  the  Cats,**  as  one 
familiar  to  many  teachers,  and  published  in  several  different  Third 
Readers.  It  represents  three  different  voices  with  corresponding  varia- 
tions, besides  the  conversational  style  so  well  adapted  to  didactic  dis- 
course. 

PREPARATION  BY  THE  TEACHER. 

1.  The  teacher  studies  the  lesson  critically  to  ascertain  the 
thought  elements  it  contains,  and  how  they  should  be  expressed  in 
utterance  and  action. 

2.  She  weighs  each  sentence  and  decides  the  form,  quality,  force, 
stress,  pitch  and  movement  of  voice  necessary  for  its  appropriate 
utterance.  She  also  must  determine  the  accidents  of  vocal  expres- 
sion, such  as  articulation,  inflection  and  emphasis  to  be  used.  Mentally 
she  conceives  the  piece  first  statically — or  at  best — simply  as  a  literary 
composition,  and  secondly,  dynamically  or  in  motion  as  it  would  ap- 
pear as  a  passing  event  in  action. 

3.  The  mere  descriptive  portions  are  thus  firmly  fixed  in  the 
mind;  the  monkey  as  the  judge  in  solemn  state,  balancing  the  claims 
of  the  contestants,  and  their  objections,  too,  must  all  be  duly  con- 
ceived by  the  reader. 

4.  The  lesson  is  studied  and  thought  over  till  it  stands  in  the 
teacher's  imagination  as  the  most  real  occurrence  in  the  world.  A 
lesson  is  never  understood  till  the  reader  feels  it  and  can  act  it  as  a 
reality.  Thus  the  lesson  becomes  a  part  of  the  teacher's  mental  furni- 
ture, a  part  and  parcel  of  herself. 

5.  The  teacher  next  decides  how  this  lesson  can  be  used  so  as  to 
develop  the  powers  of  utterance  and  action  in  her  class,  or  in  particu- 
lar members  of  her  class.  She  works  according  to  her  ideals.  Should 
they  be  ver>'  imperfect,  her  pupils  will  read  very  poorly.  High  ideals 
are  the  only  good  ones  in  teaching,  and  these  the  faithful,  progressive 
teacher  always  strives  to  realize. 

Her  ideal  of  how  each  pupil  should  read  may  be  comprised  under 
the  following  subdivisions: 

I.  To pro7io%uice  distinctly  and  properly  all  the  words  so  as  to  he 
heard. 
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2.     To  emphasize  all  words  so  as  to  be  underslood  in  all  parts  of  the 

T,.      To  express  the  thoughts  so  as  to  befell. 

4.  To  contrast  and  separate  ideas,  to  attain  clearness  in  expressing 
thought. 

THE  PUPIL'S  PREPARATION. 

1.  The  teacher  will  pick  out  all  new  and  difficult  words  which 
are  not  in  the  spelling  exercise,  and  write  them  on  the  blackboard, 
and  mark  them  d  1  acr i ileal ly.  If  she  is  in  doubt  about  the  marking  ' 
of  any  word,  consult  the  dictionary.  These  words  are  for  the  class  to 
practice  on  from  day  to  day.  Words  are  learned  through  the  ear  and 
eye. 

2.  The  pupils  are  to  study  the  lesson  first  to  get  the  sense  out  of 
the  words  and  sentences.  The  teacher  needs  to  show  them  how  to 
study  and  how  to  prepare  a  recitation. 

3.  To  express  the  nieauing  as  each  understands  it.  To  put  this 
in  a  clearer  light,  I  will  take  the  dullest  boy,  "Deuteronomy  Dull." 
and  ask  him  to  read.  He  takes  position.  I  observe  that  he  is  pigeon- 
toed.  Kindly  I  show  him  how  to  place  his  feet.  After  a  few  efforts 
he  gets  his  toes  turned  outward  at  the  proper  angle,  I  now  .see  that 
he  is  loose-jointed,  knock-kneed  and  bow-legged.  Without  calling 
attention  to  these  physical  defects.  I  manage  to  straighten  up  his  feet 
and  legs  into  a  respectable  position.  Next,  I  attend  to  his  head, 
shoulders,  neck,  brea.st.  back,  arms  and  hands.  Physically  I  am  trj'- 
ing  to  get  him  to  stand  flat-footed  and  straight  up.  His  vocal  organs 
must  have  full  and  easy  play.  At  no  time  should  his  feelings  ever  be 
wounded.  Putting  him  into  shape  to  be  somebody  and  to  do  some- 
thing, unconsciously  helps  all  Uie  other  members  of  the  class. 

The  next  step  is  to  show  him  how  to  take,  open  and  hold  his 
book  the  proper  distance  from  his  eyes.  This  is  an  important  matter, 
and  is  too  often  negjected. 

Everything  is  ready  now  for  Deuteronomy  to  read.  He  reads  the 
first  paragraph  in  a  low,  faltering  voice.  To  get  him  to  read  louder, 
I  go  to  the  most  distant  corner  of  the  room  apparently  to  keep  thg 
studying  class  at  work,  and  I  say:  "Deuteronomy,  please  try  it  again, 
a  little  louder."  He  reads  louder,  but  in  a  harsh  high  toue.  Quickly, 
1  analyze  the  tone;  in  fact,  I  know  it  as  soon  as  I  bear  it.  He  used 
the  explosive  instead  of  the  expulsive  form  of  voice;  the  quality  was 
guttural  instead  of  the  pure  tone;  the  energetic  force  instead  of  the 
moderate;  the  radical  stress  instead  of  the  medium :  high  pitch  instead 
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of  middle;  and  rapid  movement  instead  of  moderate.  I  know  pre- 
cisely what  is  the  matter  with  his  reading,  and  I  go  to  work  to  im- 
prove it  in  every  particular  wherever  there  is  a  defect,  and  I  practice 
him  till  he  reads  the  paragraph  tolerably  well.  Then  I  praise  him  a 
little  for  what  he  did.  f^ 

Suppose  Deuteronomy  is  to  read  the  fourth  paragraph.  It  runs 
thus:  **  Xet  me  see.'  said  the  judge,  with  a  sly  look;  'this  piece 
weighs  more  than  the  other; '  and  he  bit  off  a  large  mouthful.*' 

This  is  a  fine  paragraph  for  Deuteronomy  to  practice  on.  He 
reads:  *'Le/  me  see,''  in  the  solemn  measured  tones  of  a  cool  sagacious 
judge,  if  he  has  been  properly  taught.  Next,  he  gets  in  the  **sly 
look"  of  the  judge  and  monkey  blended;  then  he  weighs  or  balances 
the  two  pieces,  and  with  great  gravity  says:  ''This  piece  weighs  more 
than  the  other,"  and  then  he  proceeds  to  bite  off  a  large  mouthfal. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  go  through  this  selection  firom  the 
beginning  to  the  end.     However,  I  will  mention  a  few  suggestions. 

1.  Reading  is  the  most  difScult  branch  to  teach  in  the  entire 
course  of  study. 

2.  The  teacher  must  know  what  good  reading  is,  and  whenever 
she  hears  one  read,  she  can  tell  instantly  if  there  be  any  defects. 

3.  She  should  know  what  the  defects  are,  and  how  to  correct 
them. 

4.  She  should  always  keep  up  the  interest  in  the  lesson  to  a 
white  heat. 

5.  In  assigning  a  new  lesson  she  should  decide  beforehand  how 
the  lesson  shall  be  used  to  improve  the  children's  reading,  whether  iu 
articulation,  expression,  or  getting  the  thought  silently. 

6.  As  a  language  drill,  the  changing  or  recasting  the  sentences, 
the  substituting  other  words,  and  other  devices  which  which  will  sug- 
gest themselves  are  invaluable. 

7.  Caution.  Avoid  wasting  time,  and  not  giving  all  the  pupils 
a  chance  to  read  during  each  recitation. — New  York  School  Journal. 


Nkw  Method  ok  Squaring  Numbers. —  Say  we  square  48. 
Take  48  from  50,  equals  2.  Square  2  equals  4.  Now  this  gives  the 
units  and  tens  figures  of  the  product.  Take  the  2  you  secured  by  sub- 
tracting, and  subtract  the  2  from  25,  equals  23.  This  gives  us  the  fig- 
ures for  hundreds  place;  hence  the  square  is  2304.  Take  46  from  50, 
equals  4.  Square  4,  equals  16.  Take  4  from  25,  equals  21.  Then 
the  square  of  46  is  21 16.  Any  number  under  50  can  be  squared  in 
this  way. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  AND 

QL  TRUSTEES. 

^^^^  County  Institutes. 

Santa  BARBABA.^The  meeting  of  teachers  for  mutual  improve- 

iment  in  matters  and  methods  of  instrnclion  is  always  important.  The 
teachers  of  Santa  Barbara  county  gathered  in  force  to  attend  the  yearly 
institute.     Very  few  were  not  there  at  the  opening.     Such  promptness 

1  speaks  well  for  the  earneslnes.s  of  the  teachers  in  their  work.  Coanty 
Superintendent  G.  E.  Thurmond  presided.  J.  S.  Denton,  of  Santa 
Maria  was  elected  Vice-presidenl,  Miss  Jeun>  Goiirley.  Secretary,  and 
Miss  Browusill,  assistant  Secretarj-. 

Geo.  E.  Knepper.  of  the  Santa  Barbara  school,  Miss  Ida  M. 
Blockman,  G.  U.  Ostrora,  Miss  Edith  Cheeney,  G.  L.  I.^slie,  and 
others,  discussed  various  educational  topics  in  a  vigorous  manner  dur- 
ing the  exercises  of  the  first  day.      In  the  evening  a  merry  company 

'  assembled  at  the  Arlington,  for  a  few  hours  of  social  enjoyment.  A 
program  in  keeping  wiih  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  was  followed  out. 
and  a  goodly  number  of  witty  and  felicitous  speeches  and  recitatiDns 
enhanced  the  pleasure  of  the  flying  hours. 

Principal  Edwards,  of  Santa  Ynez,  G.  D.  Ostrom.  Miss  Edith 
Cheeney,  G.  L.  Leslie,  G,  O.  Knepper  and  other  teachers  participated 
in  the  exercises  of  the  second  day.  Many  visitors  were  present  and 
much  interest  in  the  proceedings  was  manifested.  Much  regret  was  ex- 
pressed on  account  of  the  inability  of  State  Superintendent  Anderson 
to  be  present  to  address  the  teachers,  as  he  was  expected  to  do. 

J.  R,  Parker,  Miss  Ida  M.  Blockman,  J.  S.  Curryer.  Holton  Webb. 
W.  V.  Banium,  G.  O.  Knepper,  took  leading  parts  in  the  program  for 
the  third  day.  In  the  evening  a  timely  topic  was  discussed  in  a  forci- 
ble and  attractive  way  at  the  Congregational  Church  by  Prof.  C.  H, 
Keyes,  President  of  Throop  University.  He  took  as  his  subject  "Au.s- 
trahan  Ballot  System."  Hia  address  was  full  of  timely  and  useful  in- 
formation, and  was  highly  appreciated  by  those  present.  Pres.  Keyes 
is  a  gentleman  of  very  pleasant  address  and  is  a  ready  and  SiwOt 
speaker. 

From  whatever  standpoint  the  work  is  viewed  the  institute  nuist 
be  pronounced  a  decided  success.     Along  the  lines  of  science  these 
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was  not  much  room  for  improvement.  Psychology  was  brought  before 
the  teachers  in  its  relation  to  English  literature  in  a  way  that  threw 
Mw  light  upon  both  subjects.  Elocution,  both  in  the  concrete  and  in 
the  abstract,  found  a  prominent  place  and  able  representatives. 

The  essays  and  papers  read  on  general  subjects  were  unusually 
fine.  Thus  we  might  run  through  the  whole  program  and  find  every- 
where excellent  work.  Superintendent  Thurmond  was  everj'where, 
attending  to  the  general  management  of  affairs  and  doing  it  well.     M. 

S.\N  Benito. — The  fifteenth  annual  session  of  the  San  Benito 
County  Teachers'  Institute,  convened  at  the  HoUister  High  School  on 
Monday,  October  lo,  1892.  Superintendent  J.  N.  Thompson,  presid- 
ing. The  institute  organized  by  electing  Prof.  J.  B.  Hawkenson, 
Vice-president;  Miss  Mary  Patterson  and  Manuel  Hubler,  Secretaries; 
Miss  Ella  McCray,  Organist.  State  Superintendent  J.  W.  Anderson 
favored  the  institute  with  his  presence  for  the  first  two  daj-s,  during 
which  he  gave  informal  talks  upon  the  following  topics:  California 
Schools,  School  Discipline,  Use  and  Abuse  of  Text-books,  Physical 
Culture.  He  also  participated  in  all  the  other  topics  which  were  in- 
troduced by  the  members.  On  Monday  evening,  he  delivered  a  formal 
lecture,  at  Wells'  Opera  House,  taking  for  his  subject,  * 'Think  on 
These  Things."  His  visit  and  talks  were  thoroughly  appreciated  and 
enjoyed  by  all. 

The  other  topics  considered  were:  **Mental  Concentration,"  Will 
Action;  "Physiology/*  W.  J.  Cagney;  **How  United  States  Histor}' 
can  be  made  Interesting  and  Profitable,"  W.  J.  Dougherty;  ** Primary 
Reading,"  Miss  Katheriue  Black;  "Reading,"  Miss  Louise  McCarthy; 
"Mental  Arithmetic,"  J.  B.  Hawkenson;  "Civil  Government,"  C.  F. 
Rubdl;  "Drawing,"  E.  E.  Roberts;  "Physical  Geography,"  S.  C. 
Garrison;  "Combination  Lessons,"  Miss  Blanche  Starkweather; 
"Grammar."  H.  G.  Bacon;  "Language,'*  John  H.  Gamer:  **Primary 
Geography,"  Miss  Annie  Week;  "Geography,*'  Mrs.  Hattie  Archi* 
bald;  "Music,"  Miss  Flora  Couover;  "Primar>'  Penmanship,*'  Miss 
Clara  E.  Shaw;  "Entomology,"  F.  S.  Wallace;  ** Word  Analysis," 
W.  E.  Cushman. 

Rev.  C.  P.  Cone  read  an  instructive  paper  on  "Moral  Cultme  IB 
Public  Schools."     The  entire  meeting  was  characterized  by  a  ^^A  ^ 
that  formality  which  is  usually  found  in  such  gatherings.    A* 
participated  freely  in  such  discussions  as  specially  intereil 
The  entire  session  was  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  Sap 


.  I 
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Anderson  expressed  himself  as  pleased  witb  the  interest  shown  by  the 
teachers  in  their  work.  A, 


1  the  Court  House,  128  teachers  present.  Non- 
.  J.  W.  Anderson,  State  Superintendent,  and   I 
The  Eureka  papers  gave  full  and  cordial  re- 


■His 


Times, 
and  wholes 
teachers  to 
tutioual  an 


Ht'MBOLDT.— Met  ii 
resident  instructors,  Hoi 
Siipt.  Will  S.  Monroe. 
ports  of  Ihe  sessions. 

Following  the  practical  opening  remarks  of  County  Supt.  Brown, 
Superintendent  Anderson  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  deprecated 
the  tendency  to  over-grading,  to  the  multiplying  of  .studies  and  the  evils 
of  written  examinations,  stating  that  through  his  efforts  the  system   ' 
had  been  entirely  discontinued  in  San  Francisco.     To  quote  from  the  j 
remarks  took  a  broad  range  and  were  replete  with  sound  ] 
le  suggestions. "     In  a  subsequent  address  he  urged  the  i 
e  their  influence  for  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  consti-  j 
idment  requiring  an  educational  qualification  for  voters. 
He  urged  that  teacher.s  oppose  the  refunding  of  the  State  debt  as  such 
refunding  would  cause  an  annual  loss  to  the  school  fund  of  $30,000. 

Supt.  Monroe  thoroughly  captured  the  institute.  He  covered  a  j 
wide  range  in  his  talks  which  included  Professional  Reading,  Oral  and 
Observation  work.  Geography  and  Map  Drawing,  Primary  Reading, 
Language  in  all  Grades,  First  Steps  in  Number,  How  to  Study  Child- 
ren, and  The  Child  we  Teach.  The  last-named  address  was  pronounced 
"the  feature  of  the  day. "  To  add  variety  to  the  program  and  relieve 
the  principal  speakers,  the  teachers  did  some  excellent  work  on  the 
subjects  of  Busy  Work,  The  Ideal  Recitation,  Physiology  Without  a 
Manikin,  Practical  Entomology,  School  Room  Etiquette,  The  Teacher's 
Responsibility  for  Teaching  Scientific  Temperance,  Character  in 
School,  Our  Great  Needs,  and  Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  program  throughout  was  rich,  strong  and  varied. 

The  subject  of  the  California  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair  was  presented  by  Supts.  Monroe  and  Brown,  strongly  indorsed 
and  steps  taken  for  the  active  preparation  of  a  creditable  exhibit  from 
Humboldt  County. 

Memorial  resolutions  were  adopted  for  Mr.  A.  W.  Kunlz,  Miss 
Lottie  J.  Hill.  James  C.  Marshall  and  Anna  M.  Heustis.     Of  Miss 
Hill  it  was  said- 
She  felt  il  -ned  by  those  labois  of  the   school  n 
which  not  ev«  n  neglect.   Inthedelirk 
her  last  agon-  '    and  almost  the 
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that  trembled  upon  her  paling  lips  were  those  of  admonition  and   encouragement 
for  her  absent  and  sorrowing  pupilp. 

The  community  took  the  institute  to  its  heart  and  nothing  was 
withheld  that  would  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  teachers  and 
assure  them  that  the  public  was  in  thorough  sympathy.  Only  two 
teachers  were  absent  and  they  were  excused.  P. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Oct.  4-6. — Met  in  the  Agricultural  Pavilion. 
P.  M.  Fisher,  Conductor;  State  Superintendent  Anderson,  Normal 
School  Principal,  C.  W.  Childs,  Professors  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the 
State  University  and  W.  H.  Hudson,  of  Stanford,  instructors. 

Conductor  Fisher  delivered  a  series  of  addresses  on  **School  Or- 
ganization and  Management"  under  the  heads.  State,  County,  District. 
He  also  spoke  on  the  "Parent  and  Pupil,*'  **The  World's  Fair  Educa- 
tional Exhibit,"  **The  Union  High  School,"  and  on  Thursday  even- 
ing delivered  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  **The  Future  American." 

Superintendent  Anderson  spoke  during  the  day  sessions  on  the 
value  of  diplomas,  the  duty  of  teachers  in  the  matter  of  the  non-par- 
tisan propositions  to  be  voted  on  at  the  coming  election,  and  on  other 
topics  of  interest  to  the  profession.  Principal  Childs  took  part  in  the 
general  discussions.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  as  he  alighted 
from  the  stage,  he  received  quite  an  ovation  from  the  several  score  of 
normal  graduates,  whose  presence  in  the  institute  and  at  the  delight- 
ful Hotel  Ramona,  added  so  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  week. 

Prof  Hudson  delivered  an  evening  address  on  * 'Herbert  Spencer: 
His  Life  and  Work."  As  secretary  to  Spencer,  the  speaker  was  well 
able  to  speak  intelligently  on  the  subject.  Speaking  from  the  floor, 
in  a  clear,  distinct  tone,  modest  in  manner,  the  master  of  a  pure  Eng- 
lish, every  word  of  which  was  in  its  right  place,  his  address  charmed 
ever>'  cultured  mind.  This  was  the  Professor's  first  experience  before 
an  American  Teachers'  Institute  and  he  expressed  himself  (privately) 
as  delighted  at  the  evidences  he  saw  of  lively  interest,  quick  appre- 
ciation, and  readiness  in  debate  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
teachers. 

Prof  Brown  spoke  during  the  day  on  several  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion, and  in  the  evening  delivered  an  address  on  three  great 
teachers,  "Socrates,  Pestalozzi,  Arnold."  The  audience  filled  the 
pavilion  and^gave  the  speaker  earnest  attention.  Being  an  Americap 
by  birth  and  education,  he  was  at  home  before  an  institute  andslny 
it. 
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Instead  of  discussing  the  various  subjects  taught,  Superiuteudent 
Armstrong  directed  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  questions  of  public 
as  well  as  professional  interest,  as  the  following  selections  from  the 
program  will  show; 

With  what  notions  of  obcdieuce,  industry,  etc.,  does  tlie  child  enter  school  ? 
How  shall  Ihe  teacher  meet  these  notions? 

A.  U.  Tenny,  G.  B.  Huston,  Edna  H.  Young 
The  attitude  of  pupils  toward  the  teacher  and  the.school  differs.   They  may 
Tear,  respect  or  feel  an  affection   for  the  teacher     What   ia  desirable? 

Why?... A.  W.  SuTPHHN",  Armilda  Dol'ghtv,  Effik  B.  York 

In  how  far  should  the  teacher  permit  his  ideal  of  the  proper  management 
of  the  school  to  lie  affected  by  the  sentiment  of  patrons? 

C.  F.  BOKDSHU,  C.  H,  Woods,  Kate  Campbell  Higgins 
Are  children  overworked  in  school?     If  tliey  are,  where  is  the  fault,  and 
what  the  remedy  ? 

Olive  Wilson,  Victoria  Batbman,  Bloisb  F.  Lawrskcb 
Should  the  list  iif  studies  be  shortened?     If  not,  how  may  tliey  all  he  pro- 
fitably taught? N.  Messbr,  W.  M,  Ahmstrong,  M,  R,  Trace 

Are  the  schtmls  doing  their  duty  to  the  public  ? 

Alva  Hill,  Caroline  M.  Cushinc 
Superintendent  Armstrong  has  a  strong,  as  well  as  a  large  corps 
of  teachers;  men  and  women,  who  before  a  State  Association  would 
be  found  the  peers  of  aiiy.  The  discussions  demonstrated  this. 
Every  teacher  on  the  program  did  well,  and  the  listeners  fell  that 
there  was  any  amount  of  reserve  power  not  yet  drawn  upon.  The  in- 
stitute was  an  unqualified  success  with  two  exceptions.  The  music 
was  not  as  generous  in  supply  as  one  would  expect,  although  several 
of  the  committee  did  faithful  work.  Again,  the  hall  from  a  hygienic 
point  of  view  is  an  atrocity.  As  a  non-ventitatable  construction,  it  is 
a  perfect  success.  The  Superintendent  suffered,  the  speakers  suffered, 
and  the  teachers  were  simply  marlyrs. 

We  turn  from  this  memory  to  another,  the  Raniona  Hotel.  In 
this  delightful  place  the  teachers  found  a  veritable  home.  The  pro- 
prietor, Mr,  Lake,  was  voted  "'charming"  by  Ihe  ladies,  a  "trump"  by 
the  gentlemen,  Tht  well-kept  rooms,  the  ample  vine-covered  porches, 
the   excellent  table  service,  the  unvarying   courtesy    of  proprietor, 


clerks  and  waiters  left  a 
to  and  by  the  leacher-. 
furnished  a  fitting  clu 
SUte  Superintendi-tU 

SuperintenduiiL    .■" 


iwect  taste  in  the-  ii 


'  The  .social  given 
iL-  spacious  dining-room 
L'terans  as  the  dignified 

e  reticent  County 
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Santa  Cruz. — Watsonville,  Sept.  26-30.  Instructors  and  lec- 
turers, Prof.  Melville  B.  Anderson,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University; 
Prof.  Bernard  Moses,  University  of  California;  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood, 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University;  Miss  R.  Anna  Morris,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Convened  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at  i  -.30,  Monday,  adjourned 
at  noon,  Friday.  Social  reunion,  Monday  evening.  Section  Work, 
Primarj',  Intermediate  and  Grammar,  in  the  morning.  General  as- 
sembly in  the  afternoon.  Miss  L.  A.  Howard  had  charge  of  Drawing 
in  all  the  sections.  Miss  R.  A.  Morris  spoke  on  Physical  Culture  in 
all  the  sections. 

Primary  Section. — **Nuniber  Work,'*  Miss  G.  M.  DeLamater; 
**Reading/'  Miss  Josephine  Kiiowlton;  **Spelling  and  Writing,"  Miss 
Bertha  E.  Morgan;  **Language,''  Miss  Agnes  EfFey. 

Intermediate  Section. — ** Geography,**  Miss  M.  E.  Baker;  ''Read- 
ing,*'  Miss  Marie  Pioda;  **  Arithmetic,**  W.  W.Wilson;  •'Grammar," 
Miss  Louise  L.  Kidder. 

Grammar  Section. — ''Grammar,**  Miss  Emma  Mosher;  **Geogra- 
phy,**  W.  A.  Sears;  '^History,**  Miss  M.  E.  Morgan. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  Dr.  Wood  spoke  on  *Thysical  Condi- 
tions of  Childhood  and  School  Hygiene;**  D.  C.  Clark,  on  **Oral  and 
Observation  Lessons;*'  L.  W.  Cushman,  on  '* Botany;**  Miss  Morris, 
** Voice  Culture."  The  institute  discussed  Promotion  and  Graduation, 
and  Columbus  Day.  The  evening  lectures  were  by  Miss  Morris  and 
Professors  Moses  and  Anderson.  The  last  spoke  on  "The  Approaches 
to  the  Study  of  Literature,"  Prof.  Moses,  on  "Characteristics  of  Span- 
ish Civilization."  Prof  Childs  was  present  during  some  of  the  dis- 
cussions and  took  lively  part.  The  scope  of  the  program  and  profes- 
sional standing  of  those  in  charge,  indicate  the  thoroughness  of  the 
work  done.  Superintendent  Linscott  kept  everybody  busy  and  in 
good  humor. 

MoNTKRKv. — Sept.  26-30.  Met  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  M. 
E.  Church,  Pacific  Grove.  Conductors,  P.  M.  Fisher  and  Prof.  Earl 
Barnes.  Lecturers,  Dr.  F.  F.  Jewell,  San  Jose;  Major  Dane,  Oakland; 
Dr.  F.  Cornwall  and  Mrs.  N.  H.  Ryster,  San  Francisco.  Institute  di- 
vided into  the  two  sections,  A  and  B,  and  each  teacher  required  to 
work  in  her  section. 

On  the  first  evening,  County  Superintendent  Wood  det 
strong  address  which  was  published   in   full  by  the  Salin 
Mrs.  Hood  had  charge  of  the  section  work  in  Readings  J. 
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man  in  Arithmetic,  Mrs.  M.  McHarry  in  Grammar,  Miss  Kate 
Doheity   in   Geography.     W.    H.    Housh,    Principal   of  the   Salinas 

schools,  did  yeoman's  service,  his  talks  on  "The  Value  of  Illustra- 
tions" and  "Language,"  being  especially  instructive  and  stimulating. 

Conductor  Fisher  presented  the  subjects  of  "School  Manage- 
ment," "Columbus  Day  and  The  World's  Fair  Bxbibit"  and  answered 
the  question  "Do  our  schools  give  a  better  preparation  for  life,  than 
those  of  our  fathers?" 

Prof.  Barnes  spoke  on  the  topics:  "How  the  World  appears  to 
Children,"  "Sources  of  American  Ideas,"  "How  to  teach  History" 
and  "Elementary  Science  Lessons," 

Dr.  Cornwall  spoke  on  "The  Mechanical  Defects  of  the  Eye  in 
School  Children."  He  also  generously  offered  to  examine  the  eyes  of 
the  teachers,  an  offer  of  which  many  teachers  availed  themselves. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Nellie  Blessing  Eyster  on  "Scientific  Tem- 
perance" was  charming  and  she  was  overwhelmed  with  congratula- 
tions. Mrs.  Eysler  cannot  fail  to  do  good  by  her  presentation  of  the 
subject  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  are  to  he  felicitated  upon  such  a  repre- 
sentative. With  a  vial  of  alcohol  and  one  of  water,  with  a  veteran 
cigar  aud  a  box  of  matches,  her  sympathy,  tact,  and  eloquence  snpply 
the  rest  of  her  admirable  equipment. 

Dr,  Jewell  delivered  an  evening  address  on  "Our  Platform  of  Per- 
sonal Power." 

Major  Dane  spoke  on  "Loudon,  the  Marvelous."  The  Major  is 
a  popular  lecturer,  but  his  address  failed  to  be  acceptable  because  of 
his  very  marked  disposition  to  magnify  England,  its  people  and  its 
government  at  Ihe  expense  of  his  native  land,  America.  His  picture 
of  the  great  loyalty,  amounting  almost  to  reverence,  paid  by  the  Eng- 
lish people  to  Queen  Victoria,  was  very  much  overdrawn;  his  descrip- 
tion of  her  great  power,  was  so  largely  imaginative  as  to  arouse  the 
suspicion  that,  although  apparently  serious,  he  was  very  likely  speak- 
ing in  a  Pickwickian  sense.  If  not,  teachers  must  conclude  that  the 
Major  has  travelled  overmuch,  and  has  cultivated  his  imagination  at 
the  expense  of  his  judgment;  has  grown  cosmopolitan  at  the  expense 
of  his  loyalty  to  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

The    Superintend""'  '   *— -Ivc    (.■yinUry    si^hools  l,of  one 

teacher)  and  four  •xhiiiit  for  the  World's 


nir. 


most  en 
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Orc^e  to  the  teachers  on  the  second  evening.     The  institute  was  pro- 
notinced  interesting  and  helpful. 

Contra  Costa. — Sept.  28-30.  Met  in  the  public  school  building, 
Concord.  Instructors,  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity^ Prof.  Hoi  way,  San  Jose  State  Normal  School;  Supt.  John  Swett, 
San  Francisco.  The  teachers  maintained  their  reputatioh  for  * 'strict, 
quiet  and  concentrated  attention  to  the  lecturers."  Following  an  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Swett,  a  vigorous  protest  arose  against  the  regulations 
of  tbe  County  Board  requiring  semi-annual  examination  of  all  the 
pupils  for  promotion.  A  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the  Board 
to  dispense  with  the  examination  this  year,  so  as  to  g^ve  teachers 
ample  time  to  prepare  a  "Columbus  Day"  program. 

Prof.  Brown  remarked  the  large  number  of  teachers  who  seemed 
to  be  permanently  located  in  the  count}'.  Inquiry  developed  the  fact 
that  quite  a  number  of  them  are  land  holders,  cultivating  small  or- 
chards and  vineyards,  this  state  being  due  to  close  husbanding  <rf 
wages,  rather  than  large  salaries. 

The  qualit}'  and  volume  of  tone  shown  in  the  singing  of  the  in- 
stitute was  also  the  subject  of  favorable  comment. 

A  pleasing  incident  of  the  institute  was  the  presentation  in  a  very 
quiet  informal  manner  to  a  mountain  district  of  the  sum  of  $12.15, 
the  voluntary  contribution  of  individual  teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  "Old  Glory"  over  the  schoolhouse  in  that  district,  because, 
as  the  teachers  said:  "That  schoolhouse  stands  on  a  slope  of  old 
Diablo  1 500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  as  it  is  the  ntost  elevated  one  in  all 
the  counties  around  the  ba\\  we  take  special  pleasure  in  presenting  the 
children  of  that  mountain  district  our  compliments  and  their  countr>'*s 
flag." 

Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  the  establishment  of  High 
Schools,  and  calling  for  an  amendment  of  the  High  School  bill;  com- 
mending the  County  Board  for  the  introduction  of  Eggleston*s  His- 
tory; calling  for  the  adoption  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  section  plan 
for  the  morning  sessions.  S. 

Calaveras. — Oct  11-14,  in  West  Point.  Morning  sessions  in 
the  school  room,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  in  the  town  hall. 
Conductor,  President  C.  H.  Keyes,  of  Throop  University.  President 
Keyes  fairly  captured,  teachers,  pupils,  and  citizens. 

Subjects  taken  uj)  during  the  sessions,  were  Writing,  Manual 
Training,   Primary  Number   Work,    Reading,    Language,    Technical 
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Grammar,  Elementary  Geography,  U.  S.   History,   and   Foundations   | 
of  the  Teacher's  Business. 

On  Tuesday   evening   an  entertainment   was  given    to  a  crowded 
hall,  by  the  pupils  of  the  public  school  aided  by  some  of  the  teachers, 

Wednesday    evening    President    Keyes    lectured    on    the     "New 
Education"  or  "Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools." 

Thursday  evening,  the  Professor's  subject  was   "The  Australian 
Ballot  System." 

A  noticeable  feature  at  the  institute  was  the  interest  taken  by  J 
pupils  and  citizens.  The  daily  sessions  were  fairly  attended,  while  at  ] 
the  evening  sessions,  the  large    and    commodious    hall    was   crowded.  I 

The  school  buildings  and  hall  were  tastefully  decorated  for  the  I 
occasion.  I 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  urging  Trustees  to  pro-  I 
vide  supplemental  reading  matter  for  the  schools;    also  the  following: 

I.     That  the  use  of  the  text-book  on  Elementary  Geography  be 
not  commenced  in  a  low.;r  grade  than    the  fourth.      2.  That    the  Ad- 
vanced Geography   be  commenced  only  in  the  sixth  grade.     3.  That  j 
Technical  Grammar  be  begun  only  ia  the  seventh  grade,  and  that  no  | 
use  of  the  Speller  be  made  in  grade.s  lower  than  the  fourth.         P.       j 

Alameda. — ^Oct.  11-14.     In  Hamilton  Hall,  Oakland,  under  the  I 
joint  management  of  t^ounty  Supt.  Frick  and  City  Supt.  McClymonds.  I 
Section  work  in  the  forenoons  as  follows:  J 

Section  I.     All  teachers  of  the  first  year,  I 

Sectiou  II.      Teachers  of  the  second  and  third  years.  I 

Section  III.     Teachers  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years.  1 

Section  IV.     Teachers  of  the  seventh,  eighth  anti  ninth  years. 
The  corps  of  instructors  was  large  and  representative,  their  scope   I 
of  work  comprehensive,  as  witness  the  following  list: 

Hon.  J.  W.  Anderson  (absent,)  Geo.  R.  Kleeberger.  Geography, 
Arithmetic  and  The  Importance  of  Imagination  Culture;  Earl  Barnes, 
The  Old  Inlant  Schools,  A  Child's  Interests,  Spelling.  Mental  Arith- 
metic. Sex  in  Education;  Eimet  E.  Brown,  Systematic  Pedagogy, 
Formal  and  Content  Studies,  Interest,  The  Necessary  Steps  in  In- 
struction and  the  Heart  of  the  Course;  Dr.  Tlioiu.is  I).  Woud.  School  J 
Hygiene;  Josiah  Keep,  Columbus  and  His  Lif'  ^  H  Randall,  J 
Exercise  with   Solar   Microscope:     Mi&s   P  "'^IBS^I 

Culture;     Minor  L.  Seymour  (absent);     V  ^^^^^M 

Reading,  Geography.  Primar)'  Languas  ^^^^^| 
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H.  C.  Dane,   New  Zealand;     Mrs.   Mary  Prag,  Teachers'   Pensions; 
C.  M.  Waage,  The  Heroic  Age  of  the  North. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  number  of  teachers  were  on  program 
for  section  work,  among  the  best  known  being  Mrs.  K.  B.  Fisher,  W. 
F.  B.  Lynch,  S.  D.  Waterman  and  Charles  E.  Markham. 

Each  section  had  a  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary. 
There  were  three  Vice-Presidents  and  a  large  committee  on  Reso- 
lutions. Three  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  attended.  Space  forbids 
giving  any  adequate  resum6  of  the  addresses. 

The  local  papers,  with  the  freedom  characteristic  in  cities,  and  in 
the  breezy  style  so  trying  to  the  nerves  of  school  people,  commended, 
criticized,  condemned,  various  features. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  after  attention  to  the  usual  court- 
esies and  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  of  tribute  to  William  O.  Dickson, 
deceased,  presented  the  following,  which  at  once  excited  a  spirited 
discussion: 

WHEREAS,it  is  the  sense  of  the  teachers  of  Alameda  County,  as  represented  in 
this  institute,  that  the  text-books  of  the  State  series  are  utterly  unsuited  to  the 
wants  of  the  schools  of  the  State;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  teachers  of  Alameda  County,  in  institute  assembled,  con- 
demn the  text-books,  published  by  the  State,  as  a  whole;  and 

Wherkas,  Incorrect  and  misleading  circulars  have  been  distributed  at  Sacra- 
mento and  elsewhere  to  the  effect  that  the  State  text-books  are  superior,  in  com- 
pilation and  mechanism  and  that  educators  in  general  approve  the  system; 

Whereas,  The  sum  of  ^^486,733  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  for  the  publication  of  the  series  of  text-lx)oks;  and 

Whereas,  The  State  of  California  has  already  sustained  a  net  loss  of  $134,095; 
and 

Whereas,  The  text-lK>oks  are  costing  the  pupils  of  tlie  State  more  than  the? 
should;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  further  sum  of  $150,000  will  be 
asked  at  the  next  Legislature  for  the  revision  of  the  text-books;  therefore,  be  it 

Resoii'Cii,  That  we  condemn  the  system  now  in  vogue  whereby  the  State  pub- 
lishes a  series  of  school  text-books,  as  a  waste  of  public  funds;    and.  further,   be  it 

Resolveu,  That  the  chairman  of  the  institute  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to 
memorialize  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  Alameda 
county,  to  the  effect  that  the  Legislature  repeal  the  enabling  clause  of  the  act  now 
in  force  provi<ling  for  the  printing  of  a  series  of  text-books  by  the  State,  or  other- 
wise to  i)ass  a  law,  permitting  the  people  of  the  various  counties  of  the  State  to 
adopt  suoh  text-books  as  are  best  suited  to  their  respective  requirements  pronded 
that  no  text-books  shall  be  a<lopted  which  shall  cost  more  than  the  so-called  C 
price  of  a  book  of  similar  grade,  now  pul>lishe{l  by  the  State;  and,  further,  beJ 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  to  be  composed  of  the  County  and  the 
Sclio  )1  Sujierintendents  of  Alameda  county  be  hereby  appointed  to  have 
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mcmonal  presented  to  the  next  Legislature  by  the  State  Canventioii  of  Scbool 

SuperintenciEnls. 

Superintendent  SulHvau  and  Principal  Jackson  of  Alameda,  Prin- 
cipal Dunbar  of  Oakland,  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  the  resolutions.  A 
motion  to  strike  out  all  alter  the  word  "whereas."  and  insert,  "And  we 
ask  a  careful  revision  of  the  books  by  the  State,"  was  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  Principal  Garlick  of  Oakland  in  which 

"He  claiitied  that  some  of  tlie  State  books  were  among  the  best  upon  the  subjects 
treated  that  the  State  had  ever  had.  That  to  condemn  these  books  as  a  whole  was 
tocondemn  the  State  of  California  itself  educationally,  as  these  books  were  the  work 
of  some  of  her  foremost  educators— principals  of  our  State  Normal  schools  aud 
others— those  whose  data  had  for  years  beeti  accepted  on  these  very  subjects  as 
institute  instructors.  That  it  was  the  duty  of  this  institute  to  ask  a  revision  of 
tbese  books  which  are  not  so  satisfactory,  and  point  out  specially  their  imper- 
fections. This  institute  should  not  ask  the  Stale  to  go  back  to  a  system  by  which 
adjoining  counties  may  have  different  text-hcioks,  aud  a  family  moviug  from  one 
county  to  another  be  compelled  to  buy  a  full  new  set  of  books.  That  one  object 
of  State  publication  so  overwhelmingly  adopted  by  vole  of  the  people  of  this 
State  was  to  do  away  with  this  very  thing.  He  said  the  resolutions  in  their  detail 
bore  too  plainly  the  ear-marks  as  having  tiome  from  the  outside." 

Superintendent  Sullivan  stating  that  the  State  series  of  readers  is 
discarded  in  Oakland,  was  corrected  by  Principal  G.  W.  Hortou  who 
stated  that  they  are  not  discarded  but  that  supplemental  readers  are 
also  extensively  used.  The  amendment  was  voted  down  and  the 
original  resolutions  adopted.  Mrs.  Prag  who  delivered  an  earnest  and 
Strong  address  on  Teacher's  Pensions,  was  complimented  by  a  vote  of 
thanks,  but  no  action  was  taken  fay  the  institute  although  a  committee 
had  been  appointed  a  year  ago  to  perfect  an  organization. 


High  School  Certificates. 

The  Alameda  County  Board  of  Education  grants  High  School 
certificates  as  follows:  ist,  to  holders  of  State  University  diplomas,  the 
applicant  being  recommended  by  the  Faculty;  2nd,  to  holders  of  dip- 
lomas from  institutions  of  equal  rank,  provided  they  possess  Life 
Diplomas  of  any  State;  3rd.  to  holders  of  California,  Oregon  and  Nevada 
educational  diplomafi  or  State  Normal  School  diplomas,  pos.sessing  the 
additional  higher  requirements;  4th.  upon  certificates  of  other  counties 
and  cities  which  reciprocate  and  have  similar  requirements. 

The  examiuatious  of  applicanis  for  H,  S.  certificates  are  held  on 
the  third  Monds'  '  Inly,  and  not  at  the  time  of  the  other 

examinations.  Nwed    upon    the  University    re- 

quirements fori 
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A  Great  Building. 

The  Manufacturers'  aiid  Liberal  Arts*  Building  is  the  mammoth 
structure  ot  the  World's  Fair.  Including  the  galleries  it  has  abont 
forty  acres  of  floor  space. 

Within  the  building  a  gallery  40  feet  wide  extends  around  all 
four  sides,  and  projecting  from  this  are  86  smaller  galleries,  la  feet 
wide,  from  which  visitors  may  survey  the  vast  array  of  exhibits  and 
the  busy  scene  below. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  covered  with  "staflT"  to  represent 
niarhle.  There  are  four  great  entrances,  the  central  archway  of  each 
being  40  feet  wide  and  So  feet  high. 

It  is  in  this  building  that  the  general  educational  exhibit  will  ap. 
pear. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


San  Jose. 

Total  enrollment 585 

Entered  on  Teachers'  certificate<i 

Entered  from  High  Schools 

Entered  on  County  Diplomas 

Entered  on  extimination aS    | 

Eighty  persons  were  examined  for  admission  to  the  school  this 
term;  but  only  twenty  five  were  found  worthy  to  enter.  The  standard 
for  admission  is  made  harder  every  year.  If  there  were  no  other  rea- 
son, this  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  school  from  being 
crowded. 

During  the  summer  holidays  many  changes  were  made  in  the 
building.  The  library,  containing  over  four  thousand  volumes,  had 
outgrown  its  accommodations.  All  of  the  rooms  on  first  floor  of  the 
south-east  wing  were  tlirowu  into  one,  and  the  library  room  is  now 
the  comfortable  size  of  one  hundred  hy  twenty-five  feet.  The  students 
of  the  school  are  sent  by  the  various  teachers  to  the  library  to  read 
during  study  hours.  There  are  sometimes  two  hundred  pupils  assem- 
bled at  once,  either  reading  or  drawing  books  to  take  home  for  the 
nigh!.  The  Normal  School  library  W  *  "illy  a  working  library. 
In  addittous  to  books  the  school  1  '"■adred  periodicals 

and  educational  magazines  wbici 

Opposite  the  library  is  th 
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This  too  is  much  used  and  for  this  reason  was  moved  from  the  third 
floor  to  the  first. 

A  feature  of  the  school  work  last  year  and  one  that  will  be  con- 
tinued is  the  Military  drill  and  Calisthenic  exercise  carried  on  at 
recess.  The  Junior  and  Middle  classes  have  Calisthenics,  thef  Middle 
classes  Military  drill.  Both  are  in  charge  of  the  Seniors  who  work 
under  direction  of  the  teachers.  Both  teachers  and  students  are  found 
on  the  grounds  at  recess. 

The  Training  Department  numbers  250  pupils  ranging  from  chil- 
dren of  the  first  year  to  those  of  the  ninth.  As  formerly  it  is  under 
the  charge  of  five  critic  teachers.  The  new  building  is  delightfully 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  convenient  in  every  way.  It  is  a  typical 
training  school  building,  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States. 

The  hour  from  three  to  four  of  Thursday  afternoon  is  known  as 
"lecture  hour."  During  this  time  the  students  of  the  Normal  School 
and  the  older  pupils  of  the  Training  Department  have  the  privilege 
of  listening  to  talented  lecturers.  Prof.  John  Dickinson,  of  Pasadena, 
and  Dr.  T.  D.  Wood,  of  Stanford  Universit}-  have  been  amon^  the  con- 
tributors this  term. 

Having  improved  facilities,  the  school  as  a  whole  hopes  to  do 
better  work  than  ever  before.  S. 

The  many  Normal  friends  of  Miss  Susie  E.  McFarland,  for  sev- 
eral years  the  efficient  Vice-Principal  of  the  Teme.scal  school,  near 
Berkeley,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  she  has  been  elected  to  a  position 
in  the  Durant  school,  Oakland. 


Prof.  Melville  Dozier,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal,  and  Princi- 
pal Pierce,  of  the  Chico  Normal,  are  the  associates  of  Principal  Childs 
on  the  California  committee  on  Normal  School  Exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair. 

State  University  Notes. 


Prof.  Le  Conte  has  received  a  number  of  compliments  since  his 
return  from  Europe.  A  banquet  was  tendered  him  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
October  ist.  Among  the  speakers  were  Major  Powell,  Chief  Justice 
Beatty,  Prof.  Howison,  and,  of  course,  the  honored  guest.  He  was 
elected  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  scientists  to  consider  the  question  of 
a  topographical  survey  of  California.  His  salary  was  raised  from 
$3,300  to  $4,000,  the  highest  salary  admissable,  except  by  special 
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dowment.  He  will  lecture  in  the  interests  of  University  extension  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Regents  at  a  recent  meeting  increased  the  contingent  fund 
of  Mt.  Hamilton  from  $500  to  $800:  appointed  Clarence  Cooley 
assistant  professor  in  the  Department  of  Mechanics,  at  a  salary  of 
$2,OQo;  loaned  $100,000  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 

Prof  Frank  Soule  takes  his  class  studying  the  strength  of  ma- 
terials, to  visit  the  Pacific  Rolling  Mills  and  the  Union  Iron  Works  in 
Sau  Francisco,  for  practical  study. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Green  has  been  appointed  ou  the  International  Com- 
mittee on  Nomenclature  by  the  World's  Fair  Congress  of  Botanists; 
recently  assembled  in  Genoa. 


EDITORIAL. 

NoTiCE.S  of  the  Solano  and  Suiter  Institutes  will  appear  in  the 
next  number. 

The  article  oa  "The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind"  is  by  W.  N. 
Hailmau,  Indiana. 

We  extend  our  best  wishes  to  the  Superintendent  of  Shasta 
County,  Mrs.  Logan,  nee  Welsh. 

Wk  call  attention  to  the  charming  story  of  "Little  Daughter 
Goldie"  translated  by  Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  Berkeley.  We  have 
the  promise  that  others  will  follow. 

Columbus  Day  was  very  generally  celebrated  by  the  schools.  The 
October  Journal,  containing  the  official  program  was  eagerly  sought 
for  aud  the  large  issue  of  3,750  copies  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
demand. 

James  A.  Foshav,  of  Monrovia,  Los  Angeles  County,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  California  World's  Fair  Commissioners  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Educational  Exhibit.  This  is  a  good  selection,  and 
now  with  him  and  Mr.  Monroe  on  the  committee,  both  well  known  in 
the  Southern  portion  of  the  State,  that  section  will  doubtless  be  stimu 
lated  to  show  the  same  zeal  in  the  educational  line,  that  it  is  display- 
ing in  other  directions  for  the  World's  Fait. 

Ho  for  Fresno  !     The  State  Tep  will  meet  in 

Fresno  during    the  coming  holidr  -liable 
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meeting.  The  local  authorities,  with  Superintendent  Kirk  at  the 
head,  are  planning  to  give  the  teachers  a  royal  reception,  and  Fresno 
knows  how  to  entertain.  It  will  be  the  first  time  the  Association  has 
met  in  that  part  of  the  State.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  the  pro- 
fession to  make  a  strong  showing.  The  program  will  be  excellent, 
important  (questions  will  be  considered,  the  reception  cordial,  the  sum- 
mer heat  past.     Let  teachers  plan  to  go. 

SuPKRiNTKNDKNT  Thirmoni),  of  Santa  Barbara,  has  been  on 
trial  before  the  Justice's  Court  on  the  charge  of  tampering^  with  the 
minutes  of  the  County  Board  of  Education.  The  ca.se  has  been  re- 
manded to  the  Superior  Court.  The  explicit  charge  is,  that  inanentrj 
relating  to  a  Minnesota  High  School  certificate  be  inserted  the  words 
*'Life  Diploma.  '  As  the.se  certificates  are  accredited  as  Life  Diplomas, 
and  were  so  considered  by  the  Santa  Barbara  Board  when  submitted  to 
them,  we  fail  to  see  any  great  harm  done  in  any  event.  The  long  and 
popular  service  of  Superintendent  Thurmond,  and  his  good  name  as  a 
man,  lead  us  to  the  confident  belief  that  he  will  emerge  from  the  trial 
with  additional  credit.  The  ca.se  is  the  more  aggravating  because  it 
affects  the  certificates  of  such  teachers  of  acknowledged  ability  as  Geo. 
Knepper  and  G.  L.  Leslie,  whose  labors  during  the  last  year  havt 
already  done  much  for  Santa  Barbara. 

WiiiTTiKK,  Tknnvson,  CiKTis.  We  mourn  the  close  of  three 
lives  that  for  many  years  have  been  an  inspiration  to  mankind.  They 
will  continue  to  influence  men  in  the  measure  that  their  works  may 
partake  of  the  immortal. 

Whittikk  (lied  at  S5,  as  full  of  honors  as  of  years.  The  especial 
pride  of  America,  he  was  universally  beloved,  for  he  was  a  poet  of  hu- 
manity. The  young  will  remember  him  in  "Maud  MuUer/'  **Barbara 
Fritchie"  and  "Snow  Bound."  Those  past  the  meridian  of  life  will 
recall  his  Anti-Slavery  poems,  and  silently  breathe  their  offering  to  his 
memory.  His  death  following  that  of  Lowell,  leaves  Dr.  Holmes  soli- 
tary.    A  friend  pays  this  tribute: 

JoH.v  G.   Whittikr. 

O  well -beloved  John  !  to  whom  was  j^iveii 

This  joy — to  here  abide 
To  see  thy  word  fulfillctl.  the  slave-chaius  riven, 

.\s  thou  hadst  prophesied. 

Could  we  not  stiiy  thee  ?     Mute  tiiy  harpstrin^  lies 

Mute  must  it  ever  be  ? 


■ 
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■ 

Fal]  many  are  the  hiLrps  of  Paradise, 

And  we  had  need  of  thee  ! 

■ 

The  cycle  wearies  'nealh  her  weight  of  years; 

Smileless  and  sad  she  goes. 

^^M 

ill  could  she  spare  the  friend  who  showed  her  fears 

W 

Hope  blossoming  ua  the  rose. 

Singer  of  freedom's  lays,  what  voices  culled. 

Imperious,  clear,  to  thee, 

'-''SioK.  lil^e  those  vrliich  Orleans'  utaid  eathralled. 

^H 

To  strife  and  viclory  ? 

■ 

Ever  they  called;  ever  thou  didst  aspire, 

God-beck oaed,  to  their  height. 

^H 

Until  they  called  thee  higher  still  .  .  and  higher,   .  . 

■ 

And  drew  thee  from  our  sight. 

■ 

O  preacher  of  a  love- inspired  evangel ! 

Sweetly  attuned,  thy  tongue    ' 

^H 

Will  need  small  leaching  how  by  man  or  angel 

^^B 

The  songa  of  Heaven  are  snug ! 

^V 

I.ouiSK  Bktts  Edwards. 

^^His 

poem  "My  Triumph."  might  also  be  called  his  valedictory: 

Let  the  thick  curtain  fall; 

I  better  know  than  all 

How  little  I  have  gained.                                                                ^M 

How  vast  the  unattained.                                                               ^H 

Sweeter  than  any  song                                                               -^^H 

My  songs  that  found  no  tongue:                                    ^^^^^H 

Nobler  than  any  fact                                                        ^^^^^^| 

My  wish  that  failed  of                                                      ^^^^H 

Others  shall  sing  the  song.                                             ^^^^^^| 

Others  shall  right  the  wrong,—                                    ^^^^^^| 

^^^^^^1 

And  all  I         of                                                                 ^^^^^| 

What                   or  they,                                                   ^^^^^| 

or  another's  day.                                                      ^^^^^^| 

So  the            word  be  said                                               ^^^^^| 

And         the  sweeter  made?                                             ^^^^^^| 

part                                                                  ^^^^H 

keep  the                                                                            ^^^^H 

I'ore-reach  the  good  to  he.                                                    ^^^^H 

And  share  the  victory.                                                                      V 

Ten 

lysoH,   though  suN                '     '•-ainalic  power,   was  a  peer        1 

among  ihe  best  of  the  pi                                        -»  full  as  much  as  in         ^ 

EaglanH 

through  the  8                                                  Hness    of  "The 

B 

^^^^^^^■H 
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Chirge  of  the  Light  Brigade/*  **Enoch  Arden"  and  ''In  Memoriam'* 
he  had  stroug  hold  on  young  and  old.  He  was  Poet  Laureate  by  the 
royal  right  of  commanding  genius.  Carlyle  in  his  letter  to  Emerson 
describes  him  as: 

One  of  the  finest  looking  men  in  the  world.  A  great  shock  of  rough,  dnstr- 
dark  hair;  bright,  lau>(hing,  hazel  eyes;  massive  aquiline  face,  most  massive,  yet 
ni')st  delicate,  of  sallow  brown  complexion,  almost  Indian  looking;  clothes  cviii' 
c.'illy  loose;  free  and  e<asy.  His  voice  is  musical  metallic — fit  for  loud  laughter 
and  piercing  wail,  and  all  that  may  be  between;  speech  and  speculation  free  and 
plenleous;  I  do  not  meet  in  these  late  decades  such  company  over  a  pipe. 

He  died  peacefully,  painlessly,  with  his  hand  upon  th^  dirge  in 
Cymbeline  as  though  he  were  contemplating  the  end. 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o*  the  sun, 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages. 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great, 

Thou  are  past  the  tyrant's  stroke; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat, 

To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak. 
The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 
All  follow  this  and  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash 

Nor  th'  all-dreaded  thunder-stone. 
Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash, 

Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan. 
All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  tr)  thee  and  come  to  dust. 

His  life  was  pure  and  noble.     Robert  Buchanan,  poet  and  dram- 
atist, closes  a  sixleen-verse  obituary  as  follows: 

Peace  to  the  knight  who  kept  his  vow 

While  others  slept  like  sand. 
But  wh(^  shall  sing  to  mortals  now 

Of  that  lost  fairyland. 

Our  own  poet,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  pays  this  tribute  which 
m  ly  well  he  accepted  as  the  American  estimate: 

We  of  the  new  world  clasp  hands  with  the  old. 

In  n  jwer  fervor  and  with  firmer  hold 

And  nobler  fellowship;  O  master  singer,  with  the  finger  tip 

Of  death  laid  thus  on  thy  melodious  lip. 
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All  Rges  thou  Iiast  honored  with  llijne  art; 

or  ages  yet  unborn  tliou  wilt  be  part, 

Of  hU  songs  pure  und  true; 

Thine  now  the  universal  homage  due 

From  old  mid  new  world — 

Aye,  aud  still  the  new. 

GEORfiE  William  Curtis  is  not  so  well  known  to  teachers,  almost 
unknown  to  pupils.  It  will  probably  always  remain  true  that  uni- 
versal homage  comes  lo  the  poet,  not  to  the  orator,  the  journalist. 
And  yet  a  tribute  is  due  to  Curtis.  Wherever  in  the  political  world 
the  battle  raged  his  voice  was  heard  for  the  things  that  are  right  and 
true  and  just,  as  God  gave  him  to  see  right  and  truth  aud  justice. 
True  to  his  ideals  he  knew  no  surrender.  He  may  have  made  mistakes, 
but  none  ever  dared  accuse  him  of  venality.  His  life  may  safely  be 
held  up  for  the  contemplatioa  of  the  young  men  of  the  day.  The  A'ew 
y^rk  Tribune  said  of  him;  "As  a  mau  of  letters,  no  man  of  this  gener- 
ation has  so  completely  filled  the  ideal  of  clear  intellect,  pure  taste, 
moral  purpose,  chivalry  of  feeling  aud  personal  refinement  aud  grace 
as  George  William  Curtis." 

Another  has  said,  "Since  his  entrance  into  political  life,  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  he  has  always  sati.sfied  the  higher  conceptions  of 
purity,  dignity  and  sweetness.  Few  orators  have  equaled  him  infelic- 
ity. A  gentleman  through  and  through.  No  one  ever  more  pro' 
foundly  and  practically  believed  in  the  brotherhood  of  the  race  than 
he." 

Institutes  for  Xovember  :  Placer  County,  Nov.  14-16  (?); 
Tehama,  Nov.  21-23  l  Amador,  Nov.  29,  30,  Dec.  i,  i. 

Important. 
World's  Fair  Educational  Exhibit. 
Superintendents  and  teachers  can  get  drawing  and  writing  paper 
from  Cunningham.  Curtiss  &  Welch.  327  Sansome  Street,  S.  F;,  this 
firm  having  offered  the  best  terms.     The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

Writing  paper,  properly  ruled per  quire  of  48  lialf  sheets,  14c 

Drawing  paper,  large  size „ f»er  hundn^  sheets,  37c 

Drawing  paper,  small  slie per  hundred  sheets,  23c 

The  relief  maps  will  be  made  on  a  board  background.  iS  x  24  inches. 
These  boards,  constructed  so  as  uot  to  warp  or  split,  will  be  furnished 
by  the  same  firm  for  30c.  each.  Putty  is  preferred  for  the  maps.  Ap- 
ply to  your  County  Supt.  for  further  particulars.  Send  in  your  order 
aud  the  firm  will  promptly  fill  it,  sending  bill  with  package. 
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Members  of  the  California  State  Teachers'  Association. 


Under  a  provision  of  the  new  Constitution,  the  Journal  pub- 
lishes the  following  list  of  members  of  the  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, who  have  remitted  dues  for  3'ear  ending  December  ist.  1895. 
This  list  has  been  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  C.  T.  A. 

Alambda  County. 

P.  M.  Fisher,  Oakland.  Prof.  Frederick  Slate,  Berkeley. 

Prof.  Martin  Kellogg,  Berkeley. 

Butte  County. 

Prof.  M.  L.  Seymour,  Chico. 

Calaveras  County. 

Johannah  Bund,  Angels  Camp.  Anna  E.  Lewis,  Burton. 

Colusa  County. 
C.  B.  Newton,  College  City. 

Hattie  W.  Adams,  Fresno. 
Mary  E.  Allen,  Sanger. 
Nellie  A.  Aver,  Sanger. 
Estelle  Bagnelle,  Madera. 
Nellie  Booth,  Fresno. 
Nellie  Borton,  Fresno. 
Estelle  Breyfogle,  Madera. 
Lillian  Breyfogle,  Madera. 
Sue  Brown,  Riverdale. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Connelly,  Fresno. 
Frances  Conn,  Madera. 
Annie  Darling,  Fresno. 
W.  C.  Dow,  Sanger. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Garrison,  Sanger. 
Georgia  Garrison,  Sanger. 
Maud  Gill,  Easton. 
M.  B.  Harris,  Oleander. 
Miss  M.  F.  Kenny,  Wheatville. 
Agnes  Henry,  Fresno. 
Blanche  Hotaling,  Fresno. 
Supt.  T.  J.  Kirk,  Fresno. 
J.  A.  Larew,  Kelso. 

Los  Anghlks  Coi:nty. 

Frances  L.  Billings,  Pomona.  Prof.  Melville  Dozier,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Brink,  Pomona.  Harriet  E.  Dunn,  Los  Angeles. 

Cora  Buja,  Pomona.  H.  C.  Fall,  Pomona. 

Florence  R.  Cromer,  Pomona.  Kalherine  C.  Fall,  Pomona.- 

Mrs.  L.  Crawford,  Downey.  Angie  Farnsworth,  Pomona^- 

Cora  A.  Dix,  Pasadena.  Emma  M.  Finch,  Pomona. 


Fresno  County. 

■ 

J.  S.  Larew,  Kelso. 
Frank  M.  I.,ane,  Fresno. 
Minnie  Maher,  Wild  Flower. 
Maggie  McCormack,  Clifioii. 
T.  N.  Miller,  Madera. 
Anne  M.  Nicholson,  Madera. 
Marv  Norton,  Fresno. 
Sal  lie  Porter,  Malaga. 
Florence  Puffer,  Fresno. 
Miss  L.  A.  Root,  Fresno. 
George  Selby,  Fresno. 
Zetta  Thomas,  Riverdale. 
C.J.  Thoni,  Fresno. 
John  W.  Traber,  Selma. 
Ora  J.  Traber,  Selma. 
Eva  Tunier,  Fowler. 
H.  F.  Walter,  Fresno. 
John  Wash,  Lone  Star. 
H.  L.  Weems,  Selma. 
Cecilia  Williams,  Fresno. 
W.  L.  Williams,  Madera. 
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"      Louisa  Fobs,  Los  Angeles. 

jas.  A.  Fosliay,  Monrovia. 

Mary  F.  Foy,  Los  Angeles. 

Emma  L.  Hawks.  Los  Angeles. 

Lillie  R,  Hill,  PomnSa. 
I      J.  H.  Hoose.  Pasadena. 

Prof.  CliBB.  H.  Hutton,  Los  Angeles 

Prof.  C.  H.  Keyes,  fasadena. 

Carrie  E.  Lorbeer,  Pomona. 

Addie  Marsh,  Claremout. 

Alice  J.  Metritt.  Los  Augeles. 

Sapt.  P.  A.  Molyueatix,  Pomona. 

Saratl  F.  Monks,  I^s  Angeles. 

Prof.  Ira  More,  Los  Angeks. 

Ada  Minor,  Pomona,  ^H 
Opal  McGaugtaey,  Pomona.  ^H 
Arclii  B.  MacGiltvoray,  Lemon.  ^^| 
Ellen  N.  Partions,  Pomona.  ^H 
Harriet  Paliner,  Pomona.  ^H 
Mary  Peter,  Pomona.  ^H 
Ada  Quinn.  Pomona.  ^| 
Mattie  A.  Reed,  Pomona.  ^H 
Jessie  Rubottom.  Pomona.  ^H 
Josephine  E.  Seaman.  LoB  Angeles.  ^1 
Snpt.  W.  W.  Seaman,  Los  Angeles.  H 
J.  H.  Strine.  Downey.  ■ 
EtQiua  Thornton,  Pomona.                               ^H 

Orangr  Countv.                                                        ^I 

W.  L.  Brown.  Tnstin. 
1      Sallie  H.  Finley,  Santa  Ana. 
Mary  L.  Gower,  Anaheim. 
Supl.  J.  P.  Greeley.  Santa  Ann, 
J.N.  Reran,  Sanla  Ana, 

Supt.  G.  W.  McGiunis.  Santa  Ana,                  ^H 

F.  K.  Perham,  Santa  Ana.                                 ^H 

G.  W.  Weeks,  Orange.  ^H 
Kale  L-  Wing,  Garden  Grove.                        •^H 

Han  Bbr 

lAKDINO  COUHTV.                                                               ^H 

Amelia  A,  Dranga,  Boston,  Mass, 
Celesta  Eaaton,  Beaumont 

Supt.  Alex.  E.  Frye,  San  Bernardino.            ^H 

San  Dirgo  Coontv.                                                      ^| 

Hattie  E.  Andrews.  Fal!  Brook. 
W.  R.  Carpenter,  Winchester. 
Mre.  C.  A.  Cushiug,  Lakeside. 
A.  Louise  Hodge,  San  Uiego. 
Emma  E.  Meyer.  Coronado. 
;      Annie  E.   Peck,  San  Diego. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Plummer.  San  Jacinto.  ^1 
Mabel  C.  Rich.  San  Diego.  H 
Mrs.  Laiira  G.  Riddell,  San  Diego.  ^H 
Pror.  H.J.  Baldwin,  National  Ciiy  -^^^^M 
Georgia  Thatcher,  San  Diego.          ^^^^^^| 

San  Francisco  County.                                     ^^^^^^| 

Prof.  Geo.  A.  Merrill,  San  Francisco 

^H 

San  Joaquin  County.                                                    ^| 

Mary  L.  H.  Arnold.  Stockton. 
Supt.  Jbs.  a.  Barr.  Stockton. 
Willis  Lynch,  Stockton. 
Margaret  G.  Melhan,  Stockton, 
J,  S.  Moulton,  Stockton. 
Edith  D.  Moulton.  Stockton. 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Pcnnell,  Stockton.  ^H 
Prof.  R.  F.  Penneil,  Stockton.  ^^^^H 
Mrs.  Mae  Simms,  Stockton.  ^^^^^1 
May  E.  White,  Stockton.  ^^^^^H 
John  York,  Stockton.  ^^^^^^H 
Mrs.  Grace  Lynch.  Stockton.              ^^^^^B 

Santa 

Clara  County.                                                ^^H 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes.  Palo  Alto. 
Dr.  David  S.Jordan.  Palo  Alto. 

G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  Mayfield.  ^H 
Mrs.  Bertha  Luckey.  Mayfield.           ^^^^B 

San  Lui 

s  Obispo  Countv.                                   ^^^^^^| 

Dr.  Warren  B.  Brown,  San  Luis  Obispo.                                                                 ^^^^^^H 

Tehaua  Cqtnty.                                          ^^^^^^^^I 

MissS.  L.  Owens,  Corning. 

^^^^^^H 

Tri 

^^^^^^^1 

Supt.  S,  A.  Cr.«jkshank,  Visalia. 

1             ^^^^H 

Ven 

rukA                                                              ^^^^^^^1 

D.  S.  Snedden,  Sania  Panla. 

^B^^ 
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Siiperiateudeut  Public  last 
Deputy  Superintendent  Public  Inst 

[The  State  Superintendeut  writes  tbat  he  has  been  so  busy  attend- 
Teacbers'  Institutes  during  the  month  of  October  that  it  t 

possible  for  him  to  prepare  any  matter  for  this  number  of  the  Joux- 

NAL.-  Ed.]  


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


Tub  Lugo  Ilia  school  is  in  charge  of  Charles  E.  Taylor.   114  pupils  ar 

TSN  per  cent.  (13)  of  all  Ibe  teacben  in  Sbaaia  CoDnty  have  married  whti 
[be  post  year, 

Ths  three  uew  schools  in  Berkeley  have  been  named  respectively.  Colnniba 
he  Coule  and  Whittier. 

pRori'SSOR  James  Deuman  is  a  nominee  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  [ 
of  one  uf  the  Supervisors  ofSaii  Francisco. 

Tuh;  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Stanislaus  County  have  included  in  their  f 
clamatiou  tbe  question  of  voting  for  tlie  formation  of  a  coanty  bigb  school. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  si'hool  term  the  School  Board  of  Butte  City,  Honta 
selected  Misses  Liziie  MacKeniie,  Emma  L.  Kooser  and  Emma  T,  Macneal  ofSJ 
Jose,  for  kindergarten  work  iu  tlicir  public  seliools. 

Ifj  Contra  Costa  there  are  53  school  districts,  of  which   number  there  t 
provided  witb  school  flags.     As  many  of  these  schools  are  in  isolated  i 
caSoDs  or  valleys  the  almost  iniiversal  presence   of  tbe  Nationol  colors 
strong  active  loyalty  among  lioth  pupils  and  teachers. 

It  has  recently  been  stated  to  the  Attorney-Genera!  of  California,  that  at  e 
precinct  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county  there  are  only  eight  men  who  can  read  4 
"  e  English,  and  are  recorded  as  tuK-pnyers.  Twoofthem  are  school  trustee 
and  the  Supervisors  appointed  Ihem  on  the  election  Ijnard, 
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CoLtiMBUS  Day  was  generally  observed  tlirougliout  the  State,  tlie  schont* 
talcing  a  promineat  part.  San  Jose,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Chico,  Oakdale,  I^ili  a-nC 
manyotbcTinteriortovnsbad  notably  fine  programs,  JaSan  Francisco,  Los  Angelc 
and  Oakland  the  day  was  observed  by  individual  schools  but  there  was  no  genera 
school  parade. 

The  teachers  of  the  Golden  Gate  Kindei^arten  Association  have  perfected  ni 
organi7-ation  for  an  advanced  course  i  post-graduate  1  of  proressional  study  an 
training.  Professor  McGrew  of  San  Jose  is  the  instructor.  Mrs.  Cooper  has  en 
gaged  Miss  R.  Anna  Morris,  of  Iowa,  to  give  a  couree  often  lectures  on  pbysica 
education. 

In  regard  to  the  California  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair,  the  Con- 
tra  Costa  County  Board  selected  the  following  schools  as  typical  of  the  different 
classes  of  schools:  Martinez.  Pacheco,  San  Ramon,  Byroo  and  Lafayel 
schools  to  be  re<[uested  to  prepare  papers  for  the  Califoruia  Educational  HxhJbl, 
at  the  World's  as  requested  by  the  World's  Pair  Committee. 

In  conformity  with  the  "Resolution"  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the   lew 
era'    institute,     Superintendent   Webster  of  Solano   County   appointed   the   1 
lowing  as  committee  on  -World's  Pair  Exhibit: '  J.  A.  Metzler,  Suisun;  A.   Huck« 
ins,  Vallejo;   Miss  B.  M.  darretson,   Benicta;    Hiss  Juliette  Bums,   Vacaville: 
Hiss  Cassie  Cook.  Rio  Vista. 

The  committee  on  classification,  of  the  Oakland  Board  of  F,du cation,  rtportttt. 
in  favor  of  extending  every  facility  to  Profesaor  Barnes  of  Stanford,  and  ProfcKwr 
Brown,  of  the  Univcnity  of  California,  in  the  collection  of  data  for  charts  ebowi 
the  typica!  child  of  this  city,  to  be  oneof  many  others  on  exhibition  at  C)ii«a(^ 
The  cost  not  to  exceed  f  150.  and  the  charts  to  be  tnined  over  to  the  tchool  di 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  exposition.     Adopted. 

The  Union  High  School  at  Redlaiula  licKon  the  fall  term  with  57  pupils  « 
rolled,  and  quite  a  number  to  be  examined  for  eDIraoo:.  Thiv  is  a  greater  alter 
auce  than  was  expected  and  is  very  gratifying.  Professor  H.  P.  Wegenef .  prin- 
cipal, and  Professor  C.  B.  Gleason  remain  with  the  school,  anil  Mis*  PraiM:c*  W. 
Lewis  has  been  added  to  tJie  faculty.  The  Redlaoda  district  hod  MirollMl  ytf' 
pupils  dnring-lhe  first  week;  another  teacher  wilt  soon  be  necciuiy.  Ttie  mch  ol 
is  in  charge  of  H,  PattoD,  principal. 

At  tlie  County  Fair  held  in  Contra  Costa  in  September,  'Children'*  Day-  w 
observed  by  a  parade  of  school  children.  Twelve  schools  participated,  each  baixtc. 
one  of  its  girls  tastefully  draped  in  the  M^hool  flag  to  march  al  the  hcail  of  lllf 
school  as  its  goddess.  There  were  503  children  in  line,  marching  tour  alire*»l 
band  muaic.  A  number  of  the  schools  had  beautiful  tilk  flags  carried  by  lli*' 
school  color-bearer.  The  parade  was  reviewed  by  the  County  Board  nf  Super 'iw ''«) 
the  Pair  Officials  and  the  County  Superinlendenl.  The  review  was  cloned  bjf 
massing  the  young  marchers  in  front  of  the  grand  stand  where  a  short.  Mirrir 
address  was  given  them  by  the  marshal  of  the  parade.  M.  S- 

San  Frasusco  Notks.— At  a  teachers'  meeting  held  October  Ji,  Super* 
tendent  Swett  called  on  the  principals  to  devise  ways  and  means  ufsrliding  t> 
children  to  the  World's  Fair  as  representatives  of  the  San  Fmncisco  public  t. 
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— Professor  Elmer  E.  Brown,of  the  University  of  Calilbraia,  presented  a  prospectus 
for  the  establishment  of  a  University  extension  course  in  the  city.  The  teachers 
entered  heartih'  into  the  movement,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Superintendent 
Swett,  Mrs.  Griftiths,  and  Messrs.  White,  O'Conner  and  Kennedy  were  appointed  to 
arrange  for  the  first  lecture.— Superintendent  Swett  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Education  tendered  a  w)te  of  thanks  to  the  teachers  for  their  zeal  displayed  on 
Columbus  Day. 

The  Yreka  Journal  says: — The  Legislature  has  generously  made  provisioiia 
for  the  establishment  of  High  Schools  in  the  counties  of  this  State.  With  jut 
pride  the  people  of  California  look  upon  the  public  schools  as  the  greatest  boon  to 
the  rising  generation  and  the  great  safeguard  to  our  future  liberties  and  pros- 
perity. They  fill  a  place  dear  to  every  true  American  heart.  This  is  an  age  of 
progression  and  something  more  is  now  deniande<1.  Our  bright  boys  are  looking 
farther  than  the  common  school  cour.se.  The  time  has  arrived  when  Siskivoa 
county  needs  a  High  School,  where  a  more  advanced  education  may  be  received. 
Our  educational  facilities  should  l)e  such  that  they  may  receive  this  at  home.  It 
is  now  within  our  grasp,  and  we  hope  the  voters  on  election  day  will  see  that  they 
stamp  a  cross  X,  after  the  words  "For  the  County  High  School"  and  thus  open 
the  way  for  a  much  needed  school. 

Thk  following,  copied  from  the  Shasta  County  Democrat  o(  ^^ednesdsLv,  Ang. 
31,  1S92,  will  interest  many  teachers  and  Superintendents  throughout  the  State: 
* 'Society  in  Redding  and  the  people  generally  will  be  surprised  to  learn   that  t 
notable  wedding  takes  place  in  this  city  this  evening.     Up   to   this    morning  the 
high  contracting  parties  had  succeeded  in  keeping  the  bit  of  news  from  the  public; 
but  Cupid  will  whisper,  and  now,  "it  is  all  over  town."     This  evening,  just  at  what 
hour  our  reporter  could  not  learn.  James  N.  Logan  Jr.,  Deputy    County    Recorder 
and.  Miss  Rli/.a  Welsh,   County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  will  join    their  future 
in  wedlock.     They  will  depart  on  their  honeymoon  trip  on  the  overland  train  this 
evening.     That  i^  all  we  can  tell  abt)ut  it,  because  that  is   all  we   know    about  it 
The  young  j»e()})le  are  both  natives  of  Shasta   County,   and   none   enjoy    a    larger 
circle  of  friends  and  ac(iuaintaiices  than  they.     T\\q  Democrat  flings    its  old  shoe 
at  them,  wishing  tlieni  bouii<lless  joy  and  happiness." 


The  revised  edition  of  i<S92  of  The  International  Cyclopardia  is  complete  in 
fifteen  volumes,  with  the  letters  all  under  one  alphabet,  making  reference  much 
hauilier.  President  Milne,  of  the  Statr  Normal  College  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  says 
that  this  cyclopiudia's  "th«)rc)U)ihly  comprehensive  treatment  of  subjects,  without 
the  prolixity  that  wearies,  commends  it  for  the  use  of  our  students."  The  Inter- 
national is  a  very  oopular  work  of  reference  and  is  especially  suitable  for  schools. 
For  more  detailed  information  and  terms,  write  to  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  19th  street, 
between  Broadway  and  5th  avenue,  New  York. 

We  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  school  trustees  to  the  ad.  of  the  HT  Par- 
mela  Co.  We  have  examined  the  plan  of  this  Company  for  organizing  libraries 
for  towns  and  supplying  school  libraries  and  heartily  endorse  the  movement. 
Already  over  2(k>  libraries  have  been  started  on  this  coast.  We  believe  that 
through  their  efforts  the  cause  of  education  will  be  greatly  benefitted.  Their  uni- 
form patent  binding  is  a  great  advantage;  it  seems  to  be  perfect  and  as  durable  ts 
steel. 
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LffiRARY  TABLE. 


MAGAZINES. 

The  October  A'fw  £w^/flHrf /l/a^aaiK?  is  apecialiv  attractive  for  the  quBtility 
hikI  quahty  of  its  poetrv.  Everett  S.  Hubliard  contributes  a  fine  Columbas  poem, 
"The  Three  Ships,"  which  hasthe  place  of  honor  in  the  numljer.  Charles  Edwin 
Marltham,  the  California  poet,  is  represented  by  a  poem  in  his  best  vein,  "A  Har- 
vest Song."  Madison  Cawein,  of  Kentucky,  is  somewhat  metapliysicial  in  "The 
Onleal."  James  R  Kenyon  contributes  a  pretty  funcy,  "Tiie  South  Wind."  St. 
George  Best  ia  topical  with  "Mars  "  Stuart  Sterne,  a  New  Yori  poet,  in  "Vespers" 
and  "Matins,*'  gives  us  true  poetry  and  sen  timent. 

There  is  in  the  November  iiunilier  of  tbe  AUanlic  Moiilhlv,  a  most  able  arti- 
cle by  Samuel  W.  Dike,  I,L.  D.,  entitled,  "Sociology  in  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women."  The  author  discusses  the  subject  at  length,  and  shows  that  now  the 
problem  is  to  put  the  education  that  young  women  are  getting  into  Us  true  rela- 
tiott  to  their  future,  and  to  do  more,  to  fit  the  girl  for  what  may  be  called  the 
great  profe^ion  of  being  wife,  mother  and  member  of  society,  the  many  sug- 
^stions  for  the  carry ing^ont  of  this  probletti  make  this  paper  a  most  valuable  one. 

Among  other  articles  in  this  number  may  be  mentioned  "The  Marriage  of 
Ibrnim  Pasha,  an  Episode  at  the  Court  of  Sultan  Murad  III.,  1586;"  "Some  Breton 
Folk^Songs;"  a  timely  political  article,  "The  Two  Programmes  of  1891:"  coutiuu- 
,f«Th    -^--.- _      .      .- ^       .      . 


Tmk  U'orlifs  ColiinitiiaH  Exposition,  illustrated,  for  October  ist,  ia  of  unus- 
tisl  interest  to  all  the  citizens  of  this  State.  Besides  the  usual  amounl  of  authen- 
tic World's  Pair  information,  it  has  a  large  anil  l)eautiful  photogravure  of  our 
Slate  Building  nt  the  Exposition.  This  enn^ving  is  alone  worth  much  more  tlian 
the  cost  of  the  magaiinel  It  also  hasaimilar  engravings  of  three  other  prominent 
State  Buildings,  together  with  those  of  the  comitries  Great  Britain.  Germany  and 
Turkey.  This  number  is  the  'Uedication  Issue,"  in  honor  of  the  Dedicatory 
F.xerciaes  to  be  held  October  aist.    This  mammoth  and  nia^iificent  issue  is  "" 

Encyclopedia  of  information  and  illustrations  of  the  Exposition.     "— — 

percopy.     Entire  issues,  from  first  to  last  (sixty  in  all)  |[z,oo. 

all  the  copies  from  luly.  1893.  to  January.  1S93  (ten  in  all. 
"  lisher,  I5t|-i6i  Adams  street,  Chicago,  111. 

-  for  October.  Vol.  IX,,  No,  i.  appears  as  a  brand- 

er.     It  is  much  larger  and  greatly  improved  in 

fvery  respect,  although  the  price  remains  at  f,i   a  year  and  10  cents  a  copy.    The 

'  "    ■        -■•".-  ■         ,„);    iiigii.    Charles  Dickens'   Works  Free, 


Campbell,  PublisI 

The  Home-Htairr  Ji!aga::in 


ributors  in  the  October  1 


Kl^iniMGTOKiS 

""Coluibian  Eiposition 

THE  Bureau  of  Public  Comfort 
have  just  concluded  contract 
awanling    the     Remington     .■ 
Btandaxd  Typewriter  the  cxcl 
privilege  of  furnishing  Tvpewriters  for 
use     during     the     Exposition        The 
World's  Fair  Commission  already  use 
over  100  Bemingtona  in  their'  own 


id  ¥1  50  and 
Address  J.  B. 


A  NliW 


Remington  Typewriter 


by  the  factory  at  Iliou,  N.  Y.; 
-   —      or  more    machines   every   day 
than  the  combined  product  of  alf  other    , 
mannfacturers  of  high-priced  writing    , 

The  IT.  8.  Go< 
ZiOao  ■teinlnKti 

T  >  pe  ^v  r  1  l«r ». 


G.  O.  LUICKSON  &  CO.,  3  and  S  Front  Street 
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in  15  volumes,  complete  set;  also  Scott's  Waverlv  Novels  in  12  vo 
Elliot  in  6  volumes,  or  Webster's  Unubridged  Dictionary  will  be 


volumes,  or  Gconee ' 
be  sent  free  to  every 

person  (we  pay  delivery  charges  to  your  town)  sending  a  trial  subscription  fi«r 
The  Nowe-Maker  Maj^azine  for  one  year.  Underetand,  anv  person  will  get  their 
choice  of  either  of  the  above  sets,  free  of  charge,  by  sendmg  $2  for  The  Home- 
maker  Ma^achie  one  year.  T/ie  ilonietnaker  is  the  ordinary  magazine  size,  and 
contains  each  month  nearly  100  pages.  Its  departments  are:  Literary.  Home,  Art, 
Ilousehohls,  Fashions,  Topics  of  the  Time,  Correspondence  and  Queries,  etc. 
Address  The  Home- Maker  Company,  No.  36  l.'nion  Square,  New  York. 

BOOKS. 

The  first  two  editions  of  Mr.  Cutting's  clever  brochure,  **A  glance  at  the  Diffi- 
culties of  German  Orainmar,''  having  l)een  disposed  of  by  private  circulation, 
Thomas  Groom  tV  Co..  Boston,  aiiiiouuce  a  third  edition,  to  be  sold  through  the 
regular  trade  channels. 

Vol.  XXI.  of  the  International  Ivhication  Series  Ls  before  us.  Its  title  is  "The 
Moral  Instruction  of  Children.''  its  Author,  the  well-known  Felix  Adler.  It 
begins  with,  I.  The  problem  of  rnsectarian  Moral  Instruction;  II.  The  Efficient 
Motives  of  C»oo<l  Conduct;  III.  Opportunities  for  Moral  Training  in  the  Dailv 
School;  IV.  Tlu;  Classification  of  Duties;  V.  The  Moral  Outfit  of  Children  on 
entering  School.  It  outlines  a  Primary  and  a  Grammar  Course.  It  is  full  of  hints 
and  suggestions  along  the  line  of  character  building.  Superintendents  and  teach- 
ers will  do  well  to  read  it. 

Teachers  are  turning  their  attention  more  and  more  to  the  iuiportauce  of  pre- 
ceding the  USL*  of  a  textbcxik  pro]>er  in  History,  by  the  reading  of  some  eleme-i- 
tary  work  in  lower  grades.  We  know  of  no  more  rhamiing  little  i**ork  in  this 
line  than  "The  Ik-ginner's  .^merican  IIistt>ry,"  by  1).  H.  Montgomery.  Printed 
in  large  type,  filled  with  illustrations  of  a  striking  and  most  suggestive  character, 
it  is  reallv  a  pictorial  story  in  easy  text  of  the  deeils  of  the  men  who  made  our 
country,  interesting  to  simply  look  through,  fascinating  to  read,  and  well  adapted 
as  a  teaching  lKX)k.   C»inn  and  Conijmny.     See  advertisinent. 

l^eoples  jSome  pavings  l^ank 

805    >farket   Street,    Flood  lUiikHiig.    San   Francdscro. 

Organized   niay,   1888. 

Cwnarnnteed  Cnpiti&l SitOOOvOoo.oo 

l*alcl-up  Capital J33«333*33 

HurpiuH  ProlltH 45«ooo.oo 

(>i*i"ici:ks  : 
Coi.UMiirs  Wati.khuusk.  Presfdeiii ;  l'.  V.  McDonald,  Vice-President: 

J.  K.  rARMM.  Scirctary  and  M:m.Mger  ;      Dorn  .S:  Dorn,  Attorneys. 

i»iRi:CT()RS  : 

Dr.  K.  II.  McDi.nald,   Ceo.  I>.  Toy.    I).  S.  I)i»ni.   K.  D.  R(»l)bins.    F.  V.  McDonald, 

Josej)]!  Wiiiterluirn,         Ccdnnihns  Waterhonse. 

Tlii«.  !»:ink  rt  c<  i\  es  •i:iviii;rs  «U  pt  -its  mi  ti-i  tn  or  i»rdM»arv  accfiin's  in  siimA  of  one  dollar  and 
ii]>u-;ir'l>;  lu(tt.}(  f'.-.iii  ft  }ii  d-.i't  i-f  di p  ''It.  ^t'tnj  ,i>inini.i^ .  '  r  ifrtiilfd  to  the  ticcoupti.  Child'"<?r 
ami  tiiai'iitl  wmni-n  tn;i\  tlip'ivit  nu«iu\  --r.l.jtct  to  their  own  cfiiilrol. 

Thf  fivr  ctrnt  ?-l;nni»  N\.-tiin  in  ii«i'- in  ».i>nju  i.  li«Mi  willi  tlii<  liank. 

This  hank  aNn  ha*- (■•nm  v  U-d  uiih  it  a  Ti  iist  I  ujiai  inic-nt.  authorizinie  it  to  act  as  trustee  for 
i'xciMil«ir>*   :  ilninii><trat«it »i  ami  coiViiMtimi-. 

Tin  >>>ii.  Di  r(i«-n  iJi.i  .\u  i  mi  n  i  is  a '<]K(-ia1  tcatuir  of  this  bank.  Safes  to  rent  liv  the 
month  or  >(ai  fn  ni  >'.i  m  lo  •_■=;  ■'  i-t  r  annum.  I.aivii'  \aiiU  lor  the  storage  of  trunks,  ciiests, 
l)o\i-s  anil  valna1»U  s  of  t  v»  r\  ili-;-ciiiiti'.n. 

I"«^r  thi  I'onvtnitnce  i.r  «.  Mslonn.  r*^  \N «  tiiiivr  rotnnuioial  iKV'<'^'***> ''^olic  collections  uvvr 
l<K*al  ;iml  for«i;in  «\»  hanut*.  Accounts  o:\<;i ;  i,:  iion>  in  nis  an'l  individnalb  rcspeotfiillysolicilcd 
MiiNKY   Ti>   Li»\N    ON    Rl.AT     I^s  I  \  I  I.    \M>   .A  I'l'KOVI.H  CoLI.A  IKKAI.    SkvTI'RITY. 


Are  You  Teaching? 


Two  TbOQsand  Already  Esublisbel 

thecouDliy.  Gov,  LurrBbec,  of  lowa.soyi":  "Voo 
>IBndanemBcbex«lleril  work  In  Ibis  Slate." 
StalcSuperiotendeDl  Akcn:  "I  coiiitraluliIeyDU 
—  -■  ---Eook-bnyingpyblieMwtU;- 


Scboal  I,' 


ic  for  c 


H.  Parmelee  Library  Company, 


J.  W.  HORN,  Western  Hioager, 
Larkih  S!-,  Sa/i  Fh'hcisco.  Cal 


DH.    SARGENT'S    HORMAL    SCHOOL 

01  Hpict]  TralDiDg  [or  Woolen, 


iiTCbylhenKor  DK.Sitl'CllK'a  El.«Ot««- 
"Vicnjsv  '    II  wtU  help  yon.    Seii^     " 


Elboaki  Saw  Bbick  and  Tbrha-Cdtia 

ilhout  doubt,  first  ctau  fuTDifthed  apArlmtnU 

II  midnight;  porCcUln  tiaitii;  very  cential  10 

insiepl  Hiid  pcrniiiicntgnTri,  iitofi  per  day; 
;ek,  »5  lo  jn:  mooltily  ratM— slngre  rLoni«, 
510*10:  •uils.ljs  lo  I75.  This  house  h.*  DO 
uol  for  Hirlct  eleaullnetis  una  [»peclabi1  ly: 

MR.  AND  MRS.  /,  8.ANDFOR1', 


"Pbysicil  (La\tm  and  Elocution, 

616  Eddy  Street. 


Jkt.»Mmi;U3CT 

TH£BKT  MUCTJIHIICIIIE, 

M'ilVM'iaiiii'iEg 


Dffspepsia 


Dr.  T.  H.  AndlQWB,    JeflFerson    Med- 
ical College,  Philadelphia,  saj's  of 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 


JOHN    F.    LYONS 
NolUT  I-uhLlciincI  tMmmlwtoiier  ot  Deeds  I 
8Utsi  Bud  Ti-rrl(otk<.    Office:    007  Moiilgi 

Bmst.  Telertione  54HB.    Xocarlal  Builiii 

lanMCtedafletbutincn  honre  al  ' 
33tn  metner  si.  next  N  E.  Mitncror  bac 
St.,eBii  Fmiclico.   Telephone  sMIlou,  \ 


HOME 


STUDY.  LATir 


and  CREEK 

at  signt,  iiB-;  Mie  -'INTERLEN 
EAR      CLASSICS."     Hainpl 


Thi  Bikti  1  Tijlw  Co.,  TIO  iHidTiy,  H.  7. 


I  wonderful  re 
FStRralifvirgre 
dyspepsia." 


edv   which   gave 
.Ills  h.  the  worst  for 


It  reaches  various  forms  of  Dy; 
pepsia    that     no    other     niedicin 
seetus  to  touch,  assisting  the  weal 
ened  stoiuacb,  and  makii 
cess  of  digestion  nati] 

riesciirlive  p>)n>|>l>lrt'(E 

nuriiai;  ;st]tiM;b  "^ 
For  Sale  * 


I 
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Business  Notices. 


The  New  York  Correspon deuce  School  or  Law,  is  under  the  »b1e 
If  ]aa.  P.  Downs,  and  the  coni^e  of  lectures  will-  be  thorouglt.      Sec  «il. 
Rmiber  of  the  Jol'rnat.. 

A  lovely  complexion  can  be  bad  by  using  Persian  Beaiitiflrr. 

il  blemishes  and  always  keeps  the  skin  in  youthful  besiily.      li  can  be  hwltij 
1,  R.  L.  Fulton,  of  423  Post  t^lreel.San  Francisco.  Mail  orders  will  l>e  prompllr 

I  you  are  tired,  weak,  faint  or  exhausted  from  overwork   or  anv  otlwi 
«  except  hunger.  "ElecUopiiiae  Victory"  will  do  as  much  to  restore  your  lipi 
,c  hour  fls  a  whole  ulght's  rest.     Send  ten  cents  for  pamphlet  entitled  "Spoa- 
s  Invigoratiou,  etc.."  to  Dr  W.  S.  Hall,  Donohoe  Buitdiug.  San   PrjacBCOi 

What  chann  in   woman   is  more  potent,  or  more  admired,  than  s   clear,  mIL 

nvety  skin?     Madame  Xauline  has  within  the  past  year,  sacceederl  in  cotnpoQDd- 

a  unguent  which  renders  tlie  skin  soft,  plimlt,  velvety  and  clastic      It  can  be 

t  315  Sutler  sire* t.  San  Francisco,  and  will  he  sent  by  express  to  ladies  iu  tht 

Wtry. 


it  the  old  c 


T  of  Polk  Olid  Bn<)h  sticels    1 


Mr.  Roberts,  who  was  in  1  . 

n  years,  hati  started  again   and  hopes  to  gee  his  old  friends  ami  palroni. 
e  intends  to  keep  up  his  fiarmer  reputation  for  superior  candies,  ice  cream  and    | 
soda  water.     Schools  and   paities  supplied   at  reduced  rates.     Orders    by   nail 
promptly  attended  to  by  ii.  F.   Kolicrls.  corner  Polk  and  Bush  streets.  San  Fran- 


IVif  wish  to  announce  that  teachers  who  shV 
desire  to  seat  re 

for pii/)ih  ivha  Jaih'd  lo  gel  them,  can  be 
plied  hy  sending  their  orders,  to  the  undersigm 
Prices:  5.  lO  and  IS  Cents. 
Owing  to  the  vast  numbtr  of  orders  for  Badges  f 
ceived  prior  to  Columbus  Day.  aurl  llie  fact  thai,  wilTi  * 
oiir  employes,  we  were  obliged  to  work  day  and  nighl 
in  order  to  prevent  as  many  disappointtuenis  as  possi- 
ble, some  mistakes  occurred  in  the  filling  of  orders. 
All  for  which  we  are  responsible  we  shall  cheerfully 
adjust,  upon  receiving  a  statement  of  the  particulars. 
Teachers  who  were  not  supplied  with  Badges  for  their 
schools  should  order  the  beautiful  Columbian  Mkmorial  Bookmarks 
which  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  al  extremely  low  prices.  Fveo" 
school  ■child  in  America  should  have  a  souvenir  of  this  great  histor- 
ical evenj.  This  Memorial  Bookmark  will  make  a  handsome  and  ap- 
propriate substitute  for  the  usual  Christmas  Card  presented  to  ptipils. 

Price  an  Card  board  xsc.  per  <l<»x, 

"  eellalold 50c,         " 

"  Bilk  Ribbon .  30c.         " 

Address,  A.  HEGAHAN,  Box  2509.  San  Ftt 


I  J'f^4*5? 


I 


Wonder.    ^    Wonder, 

JlcitJ  Jtcitieltte©  in  piiliinnnt 

fonder  3£ai,    S-lower  and  !feaifier  Store, 

102-4.   lose,  lOaS   NIARKKT  ST.. 

SAN    FHANCISrO. 

Rraiicli  HlorcH  In   Oakland  and  San  Jose. 

=====  gnrgc  Stoch.  ^^s  ^^s  Sow  ^Jrices.  ^^s 


DB.  MORSE'S  ANTI- HEADACHE  WAFERS.s£|^;'^S^t^;^,pi,%5; 

■■rlee,  >5  C'enls.  Fur  sole  tiy  all  DrugBisis  or  seiil  p.ntpHid  nii  rec 


?   31 AS AC BI  and 


OSCAR  J.  MAYER,  Pnapmacist, 

art  gtuMo  anb  School. 

Hboob  .horlly   rimrned   frQin    a   sii  vests 
cmime  ofArl  «f uay,  undrr  flougutreau.  LefrbiTe 
■nd  Dogn  ail -Sou  cent  ar  I>BHr<,  and  Jakobidm  or 
Munich  J  sm  now  pr.pared  to  l«eh  DmwfflG 
Aim  Painting  flccordii-K  to  Ihs  mHhodsof  the 

MISS  SKLINA  NEWMAN,  MerMHlilc  Uhrsrj- 

Alfred  J.  Kellelier, 

Pro/fsior  of  Singing-  at  Mills  College 

H91I1   ytar) 

his  utllee  or  m  the  restdmce  of  the  pupiL 
Ofllce,  14  Urul  Avenup.  Booini  61  •nd  63. 

Kesidenee.  iiu  Clay  Sirect.  aao  Prinelico. 

J.M.  DUNN.  D.  D.S.. 

DENTAL  PARLORS. 

p ..5 

[  135  BniniiwHv.  Rooms  !«  ami  2y,  Delgci 

Block,  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  Regulftlion  and  Cnrrctiion  of  Dcfoniiiliri  .il 

[he  Teeth  B  specialty 

Al«.  t™.-.  and  Bridg.  Wort. 

DENTIST. 

FRED  C.  SPARKS,  D.D.S. 

Odd  Fellows'  B'i.d'g,  Alamkda, 

Office    Hour..    .,    u.    ::    \  10    ^   y.    y.. 

NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENCE 


I  REGULATE   THE 

\    STOMACH.  LIVER  AND  BOWELS. 


SCHDDL4 


I— i*,J"I""'T™>al«  .■MiluLn  noUiiM  Injnrton. 


r.Boone'slfiiliersiljfSchool, 


XTEALDSl 

■^  -^     Business  CouJ 

24  Pasr  STRter,  S'n  ftt*"*. 


^ 


P.  E.  BOONE,  Berkeley, Call^ 

HUMPiEti' SPECIHC  No.  10  ;;;r^i::?icvr„x-w.,..,-.-_ 

■- -   -"  the  EaEtifli  br^mfc™  ■ 


Wot  97S<<*o 


APPLETONS' 

LIBRARY 

LISTS 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO..  Publishi 


Ciaded 

School  Li- 
br.3ries.  and  Topicil   1 
Lists    for    teachers', 
sludenls',  .ind  rtaders' 

er<:rcncc     Should  he  Headache  and  Nciirall 

(he  hsnJi  of  every  book- 
^•:\  in  the  bnd.  IcHROmC  CATAIKKH  ra  frsBW 

Ti  will  cure  Toothache.  | 

-^j»fOB  S»Le  AT  'LL  DtUC  STOOCI 

&,llBHIissionSt.,Su(" 

If  louarcaiifffdnsr  fro™   nckdactttl 


Vew  Vork- 


•rrimk.    Dliwinl  eyes  i>r  llili  can  lie  cured  br  ullUILU 

Dur  hnne  immeat.    -Wt.  iirovoit."   Sun.  rlliniril 

dreda  copTlneed.   Our  )ila.lnii/-<i  pmphLft.  I     U  11  Lll 

'  Home  Tn-Blmenl  tor  £)■«."  fr«     IWd'i  mlsi  11  ■      *r  W  ■  ■■■■ 

EVBC/budjwauu IL  "THEEiK,"aieiuFaIU.N.I.  ^^^i^^^^^^v  tl 

Dr.  H.  R.  MORTON,  Jr.,S" 

DENTIST, 
318  IJeapny  St.,      San  I'FaneisEO. 


HEECOm 

amlGudil 

EHGDIES 


A  New  Bknsingkr 


Zjcpi-ess  ©uplicatsr.  """"'•'"s°aa 


For  Simplicity  it  Bcitta  (IK^ 

It  01t(  lurlf  AuIomKlloOljri 


Address,     Pacific 


ipAUHER   &.  REV,   MMiUFAt 

I  Su  Frandsco,  bl  nl  Fafkai  IrJ 


LADIES 

^^  Will    find     the    Latest  ^M 

T'  Stvles  SDil  Bc^at  Fitting  ^^M 

CLOAKS 

CaLCloakGol 

CHAS.  MAYER,  JR.,  &  CO, 

Also,  Large  Slock  of 

B^isaca'l  QIljiliirEn'a 
CXOAKS, 

Jsiadies   Sails  and  !^ars  j 


Cloaks  Made  to  Order. 
Ni>.  los  POST  STREET, 


SCHENCKS  ■ 

$wiDgiDgj|oseljleel,' 

Schools.  Mills,  Fnctorics,  Hotels  am!  Public 
Buildings,  and  General  Inside  Fire  Pro- 
tection. Safe,  Reliable,  always  ready 
for  duty,  and  reduces  lusurance. 


'    nut]    "Red  p™- 


Agent  Babeock  and  Champion  Fife  E- 
"W,  T.  Y.  SCHKNCK,  m  aDd  l\ 


LjC«*Ee  tV  Kver«l  entirely  new  and  pr 
rtbod*.  Hli  tpccialtle*  will  anil  remsiii  I 
id  CermaD.    ConTrrullon  wiiliin  Iwo  it 

Jtwtn  cstBbtiih  Preach,  Germaii  and  Spanl  .  . 
tikBdKveiihiKClHiscaund  for  r.irniaitii  only  mi 
I 'HngUBh    Eveninn     Clavi.      Re«ldei>c»   'tttied 

r.  School*  treated  wir-       ---■  — '- 

['BOderaie.    Apply 


HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Ho&pittl, 

OF*  CHICAGO,  lUL. 

The  ihirty  fourth  apnual  course  of  letlut«  in 
this  insllluliori  will  comiuence  Sept.  141)1,  iSS 


Willi,    Good  rercrence-.    Term*  „o„„„,„„,  ,n^  „„pi,  ^  T^^  ,.jj„,^  ^^ 
.1..  fi,,  „.r.,^..i»,-  rf..K.   r™™  „.     Addrra.,  E.  K.  »A«I.HV.  M.  D.. 

.WH  Michigan  Atc  .  ChKa,^ 

IRVING  INSTITUTE. 

^  SKUECT  BO.\Krii.sr.  .\M)   i>,*v  school 
FOR   YOUNG   LADIES. 

I  plfTKHSTH    vear,    Eigbieen    Pic-feMan  (ad 
■  r    Te-chits     iivery  horoe  conifbn  and  ent 

iiceiileiil.    Fiill   AMdemic   Courbc.     Aoeiot 
III    Mudetn    I.AnxuaRes,    Vocal     and    IBain 

rorcamliK'iroriiifumialioii.addrr^ 

Bev.  Edvutl  B.  Cburcb,  A-  K, 

PUIS  CI  PAL, 

ioj6  VHleiicIn  HI.  San  F^aiiclscv- 

♦  THROOP  *  QNIVDRSITY,  ♦ 

1 -ASA  DEN  A,     CALIKORNIA. 

iHtorpBTulfB  in  SifUmlitr  af  iSai. 

POLYTECHNIC*  HALL 

—  THE  BEST  EQUIPPED  — 

3/tanual    Training    School    for   both    Sexes 

WEST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Fink  School  of 

PIANO,  VOCAL  MUSIC,  PAINTING  AND  DRAWING. 


In  Ch 


!    OF   SKILLFrL    ARTISTS. 


!Jirst-Cfass  preparatory  department  for  [Botft  Sfxts. 

For  Circular  and  Catalogue  with  fiill  Inforniatioii,  npplv  lo 

CHARLES  H.  KEYES.  PRESIDENT. 

Throop  University,  PasatUmiy  Cal. 


w 


UNIVERSITY  OK  CALIFORMIA. 


IiIEDICAL  DEPABTMEHTT, 


FACULTY. 


MARTIN  KFLLOGG,  A.M..  Pr»«t<1cnl  fra  Irm.  of  IliP  AcBdtm'c  KeriRlr, 

B.  BEVHRLVCOLE.  A,  M,  M,  D.,M  tt.  C.  8  .  Kim.  ProfesMiror  olwirtric.  imd  Gynecol  oey. 

W.  F,  McNTTT.  M.  D  .  M.  R.  C  P.,  Edin.,  eie.,  Profe-sorsf  Principle*  anil  Ptscike  of  M*didn«. 

ROB^TA,  McLRAN,  MIJ.,  ProtesKirof  Clfniciil  and  Operative  auigery.  Dean. 

W.  E.  TAYLOR.  M.  D..  Prorcuor  of  Principle"  end  Pmctice  of  Surgerj-. 

A.  I.  r.KNCFKI.D  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Uileria  Midica  and  Medical  Chemlslr;. 

GBORGE  M  POWER".  A   M.,  M  ll.,:p™feMor  of  OphlhalmDlo«r  and  Oiology- 

WM.  WATT  KERR.  A,  M.,  M.  H..  C.  M,,  Pior«»or  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

AXNOLDA.  DANCONA,  A.B.M,  D..  ProffMor  »f  Physiology, 

DOUGLAS  W.  MOVTrtOMKRV,  M,  D.,  Profetsiir  of  Palhology  and  Histoloej. 

WA*HTNGTONnOD0E,  M.  II.,  Profesjor  of  TliernoeuHca. 

JOHN  H.  WIU.IAMSON.  M.  D..  PrefeiBoi  of  Analnmy 

OBO.  e.  P.  NUTTALI,,  M   D.,Ph.  D.,  (Gdllinjen,  I  Special .l-eclurer  on  Bnclerioloyy. 

JOHNW.  ROflKRTsON,  H.  B.,  M   D.,  Leinurer  DO  Nereou*  and  Mew>1  DifFWei. 

PBI.IX  LENGFKLD,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  oo  Chcmisiry. 

GBO.  F.  BHIELB.  M.  n  .  F.  R.  C.  S.  R:,  Leclurer  on  Hygiene  and  Medical  Jurinprudeoce. 

CHAS.  A  VON  HOPPMAN,  M.  I)  .  Lecturer  oo  Gyuecolopy. 


CaH9t7  Hoilliilal.  Folrero 
■buxe  or  wardn,  and  fkh 
■cttre  clinic  conducied  ili 
BBtimH  arc  examined  ni 
(be  Pfofeiaora.  and  event 
The  diweeling  rocni  i 
bat  little 


half  nun 
sent)  •nd  F 


a  Irenlcd  before  the  ell 
greciUlionsareheldl 
open  Ihronghout  the 


e  liranehea  of  niedit 
re  held  three  dayn  i 
here  the  Prafeuan 
for  the  inBtmctioii  i 


ind  etm. 

reaur 

dalfj.  bjr 

matielinowlediie  of 
tncTMaed  nf  late,  au 


ieh  exlendi  Ihrough  eighl  and  one- 

t.  ■         leal  physiemiB  and  mritemw     The 

pDiaeaaed  by  the  Medical  DepHrCment  of  the  SsLale  Univemity  enable  Ihe  Ite- 


Thiee  Years'  Ooone. 


Matrirnration  Per  (raid  bi 
DcmonilrMor'K  Ticliri 
Fee  (or  Ihe  Ptrnt  Coiine 
pec  far  the  Second  Coun 
Thlnl  Csune  ol  Lednrei 
Gr*duB[lnEF«e 

n>r  Ihe  Annual  Annei 

'""».  k.  UcLEAB.  »  V 


mal  atuds     No  s 
en'i'e?n''lhe'"^'l'tVr 

a  higher  degiec 
erslty  .ras  one 

"dorbu'l  lh^''thS 

THE  BEGINNER'S  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

By   V>.  H.  MONTCOMBRY, 

Author  of  The  Leading  Facts  of  History  Series. 

12IUO.    Cloth.    320  pages.   Fully  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Pictures.  Introductory  price,  60  cents. 

It  is  in  no  sense  an  abridgment  of  the  larger  work,  but  is  an  entirely  new 
ai  d  distinct  book  on  a  wholly  different  plan. 

It  is  almost  purely  biographical,  but  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  stories 
c<>\  er,  either  directly  or  incidentally,  all  the  main  points  of  the  history  of  otir 
country.  Its  aim  is  to  present  those  facts  and  principles  in  the  lives  of  some  of 
thf  chief  founders  and  builders  of  America  which  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to 
children  beginning  to  study  the  history  of  our  country. 

It  is  very  fully  illustrated,  and  has  all  needful  maps.  Its  style  is  clear,  sim- 
ple and  direct;  any  child  who  can  read  easy  reading  can  understand  it.  The  illus- 
trations, like  the  text,  are  such  as  children  will  understand  and  enjoy. 

Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  American  History  ma^  safely  be  termed 
the  greatest  success  ever  made  in  its  department.  Within  the  first  fifteen  months 
after  the  date  of  issue,  the  publishers  were  obliged  to  go  to  press  with  the  250,oooUi 
copy.  The  leading  authorities,  whether  as  scholars  or  as  teachers,  have  com- 
mended  the  book  as  without  doubt  the  best. 

R.  E.  Denfield,  Supf.  Schools,  Duluth,  Minn,:  We  have  had  in  our  schools 
four  different  histories  of  the  United  States.  Each  one  of  these  has  some  good 
p lints,  but  compared  with  Montgomery's  History,  now  in  use,  they  fall  far  below 
in  clearness  and  comprehensiveness.  .  .  I  cannot  speak  in  too  hi^h  praise  of  the 
excellent  qualities  possessed  by  the  book,  and  consider  it  far  superior  to  any  and 
all  of  those  formerly  used  in  our  schools. 
8eu<l  for  Price  L.lst  or  Hamplea  to 

GINN  S  COMPANY.  PUBLISHERS, 

331  Sansome  St  .  San  Krancisco.  Cal. 

HAHNEMANN   HOSPITAL  COLLEGE, 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Annnal  Session  commences  May  1st,  and  contlnnes  Seven  Months. 


INSTRUCTION  IS  THOROUGH  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS, 

Embracing  a  Three  Years'  Graded  Course  of  Didactic  and  Clinical   Lectures,  with 
practical   work    in  Dispensary,   Laboratory   and   Dissecting 

Room. 

The  bracing  summer  climate  of  San  Francisco  offers  special  attractions  to  the 
medical  student.  Material  for  dissection  is  abundant,  and  owing  to  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  climate,  decomposition  may  be  so  retarded  as  to  permit  the  studj 
of  anatomy,    by   cadaver,    throughout  the  entire  year. 

For  announcement  or  particulars,  address 

824  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
G.  E.   DAVIS.  M.  D.,  Dean,  520  Sutter  Street 


PTi 


HAHNEMANN 


„.,:T.."'..'"SX':°.'".1  ".'JtaJ"*''""''  """^S'  anil  Hospitil, 


□Ktbodg.  HID  ^peciilticB  vill  ilill  i-f 

For  the  convenience  ofn  greal 
witl  efltablieb  Fmcta,  GeTmati 
■□dKveaiugClaHH.  and  for 
EnKliih  Ercnine  CIus,  R 
SchooUlTeBtedwith.  GDod  r 
raoJeral*,  Apply  for  partici 
p.  Mr,  It  the  Academ 


only  HI.  I 
vislieil.;! 


Addrew,  B.  X.  BAM.KT.  n.  II., 


lias  gained  tile  coiifidehce  and  patron  age'cfa 
1   large  number  of 

Teachers  and  School  Officers, 

because  its.  business  is  couducted  iu  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  We  want  only  thoroughly  quali- 
fied teachers  to  register,  and  when  we  are 
unable  to  supply  Trustees  with  the  kind  of 
teachers  they  want,  we  frankly  tell  them  so. 

This  Bureau  is  an   associate  member  of  the 

National  League  of  State  Teachers'  Bureaus.  A 

h  State  and  Territory.    One  fee  registers  in  all.     School  Boards  ; 

d  of  a  teacher  at  any  lime,  write.     Thachebs  ;    If  you  want   a   position 

A,  MEGAHAN,   Manager.  Oaki,anii,  Ca(,. 


THREE 

NEW 

VOLUMES 


INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

SERIES. 


Yol.  XXL— The  Moral  Inslrnction  of  Cblldren.  For  p.r«L,  and  richer*.  By 

HELLY  AULKR.    TjTTiQ     Cluth,  »i.50. 
This  book  conmiiu  Ihc  Ifcturcs  delivered  hv  I)r  Adler  in  tbe  School  of  Applied  Klhies,  diiHog 
iU  Gral  Hsslon  in  1B91,  at  rlymouth.  Mhsi.  a  fc^  ofthe  lectures  have  been  condensed,  but  most 

to  be™f°moa'unipo«Bal  parToralf  elluCBtio"  and  th*"  ubllslTera  arc  glaTto  offer  Tb^k  L  Ku 
of  helpful  auggejlioQ*  to  t cachets  and  parent.i. 

Yol.  IIII.— En$ll8b  EdDcatlOD  in  tbt  Elemtitiry  and  Secondary  Scbooli. 

By  ISAAC  SKARPLES'i.  LL.  D.,  FreaidentoF  Haverford  College,    iimo.  Clolh,  Sloo. 
The  writer  of  (his  boob  spent  the  greater  pari  of  Ihe  winter  of  itoi-'^i  (u  Eogland.    Abund' 

thBtlbereisTn'AnierieBVeatiKnoianceoflhe  preicnt  coodition  of  English  educalioa'be  h'u 

Tol.  XXIIL— EdQCdtlon  from  a  Hitional  Standpoint.  By  alkredpol'illee. 

Translated  and  edited,  with  a  Ptcfnce,  by  w.  J.  GaBBRBIiiEST.  M.  A..  St.  John's  College, 

SJIr^pe.    -Thl  aulhOT^sl'p™' ti 
will  bave  much  weight  in  the  c. 

Id  t^  IcsdInE  booksellers 


^ 


THE  VERY  BEST  WAY 

= TO   HEAT^ 

School     Build  in 

IS  WITH    THE 

Backus  Hot  Water  Heater. 


It  gives  a  pleasant  and  iiuifonn  lero- 
perature  in  e%-ery  room. 

\V'e  guarantee  perfect  heating  with  tin- 
cfjualed  economy  of  fuel. 

Inquiries  solicited  and  estimates  fur- 
nished fot  healing  all  classes  of  buildingiv 
by  Hot  Water  or  Hot  Air 


H.  TAY  &  CO., 

6xa    to    630    Battery     Stri 


trecM 

=0,"^ 


B.  H.  PATRICK  &  CO. 


RUBBER  STAMPS,  SEALS.  STENCILS,  ti. 


310  California   Street. 

«A(i  FRANCISCO, 


l-^ 


fit  Library   S/amfis    a    Sfimt 

Are  You  Going  to  the 
World's  Columbian  Fair? 

e  al  llie  least  ejcpense,  join  the  Teachers'  Excursion  Parly,  Tlie 
very  lowest  specinl  r»tes  to  CliicnKo  und  all  points  EnsU  The  best  accommotlatioiis 
■t  reaaoiiablc  prices.  The  most  Hlitral  stop-over  privileges.  Choice  of  rcmles— go 
by  one,  return  bj'  another.  All  the  niiv  an  luges  for  accomtnoiiatioa  and  plrtunie. 
K  good  time  during  the  long  ride  acrnis  the  Continent.  .Ml  the  nrrdngements 
nil  be  made  for  the  emolort  nT  eacli  member  a[  the  excunlon.  thus  securing 
freedom  from  the  ordinary  cares  and  troubles  that  annoy  the  traveller. 

Fures,  meals,  bonrd.  lodging — ail  the  expenses  of  the  trip,  at  very  lowest 
r  rates  ;  the  larger  the  partj-,  the  less  the  individual  expense. 

Teachers  and  their  friends  are  invited  lo  join. 

Personally  conducted  by   P.  M.  FISHER. 

Address.  Rnx  1.S09.  San  Francisco.  Send  for  particnlars.  Hark  all  commu- 
nications on  this  subject:  "Tescherg'  Excursion." 


Wonder.    ^    Wonder. 


fonder  ^ai,    Slower  and  ^eailxer  Siore, 

P1024:.   1026,  1028   IVIARKET  ST.. 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Branch  Stores  Id  Oakland  and  Ban  johc 

-  -  ■"=■  $arEtt  $tDcli.  asaS  "==■=  SiJiu  prices.  ■'■=-^*- 


D8.  iORSE'S  ANTl-flEADACHE  WAFERS.s^^i^SJ^'^-p^;^ 


'"?:?■ 


s.  V 


^rt  $tubio  atib  ^choDl. 

AND  PAuniNr.  HccordlDK  lo  the  mrlhodBortl 
MISS  SELINA  NEWMAN  «^i™ntl1..  r.lhrar 
Buitdini:,  530  Golden  Gate 
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Newest  School  Books 

ENGLISH  CLASSICS  FOR  SCHOOLS 

A  new  and  important  Series  already  issued  or  in  an  advanced  state  of  prepara- 
tion. Adequate  notes  ;  large  type  ;  handsome  printing ;  uniform  binding ;  lowest 
prices: 

Macaulay's  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham 20  cents 

Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers 20  cents 

Irving's  Sketch  Book — Selections 

Scott's  Ivanhoe 50  cents 

Scott's  Marmion 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Csesar 

Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night 

APPLETON'S  MANUAL  OF  PENMANSHIP.     By  Lyman 
D.  Smith,  Teacher  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing,  Hartford, 

Conn.     T2mo,  Cloth.     Just  issued 50  cents 

Mr.  Smith's  experience  as  teacher  and  author  has  enabled  him  to  present  in 
this  little  volume  numerous  suggestions  of  much  practical  value  to  teachers  of 
writing.  Although  prepared  as  a  guide  for  those  using  Appleton's  Standard  Pen- 
manship, it  will  also  be  lound  most  helpful  to  regular  class  teachers  conducting 
writing  lessons  with  any  of  the  representative  copy-books. 

WHITE'S  NEW  COURSE  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 

Books  I,  2,  and  3,  per  dozen $1.00 

Books  4  to  9,  inclusive,  per  dozen $i-8o 

Besides  Outlines  for  Teachers,  Drawing  Models,  Color  Papers,  and  all  neces- 
sary material  for  the  Course. 

BAILEY'S  AMERICAN  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.     By  M. 

A.  Bailey,  A.  M.      i2nio,  Cloth 35  cents 

A  drill  book  for  advanced  classes.  Prominent  features  are:  Systematic  and 
helpful  arrangement;  prominence  of  the  •'combination"  method  in  Addition;  intro- 
duction of  an  easy  European  plan  for  the  mental  division  of  fractions;  simple  pre- 
sentation of  the  principles  of  the  metric  system;  introduction  of  the  "bank"  meth- 
od of  computing  interest. 

MILNE'S  ARITHMETICS: 

Milne's  Elements  of  Arithmetic  (nearly  ready). 

Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic,  by  W.  J.  Milne,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

i2rao,  Cloth,  428  paj;es.  Just  issued 65  cents 

"Kverything  that  modern  experience  has  discovered  to  simplify  the  processes 
of  calculation  has  been  put  into  j^ractice  in  these  pages,  and  a  preference  has  been 
given  to  business  methods  insicad  of  those  of  the  school.'" — Boston  Evening  Ex- 
press. 

APPLETON'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN    ARITHMETIC.     By 

Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  A.  M.,  LL.  D 36  cents 

"rii])ils  attendinj^  to  the  a^^recable  methods  used  in  these  Lessons  cannot  fail 
to  fjuickly  learn  to  reckon  rapidly  and  accurately/'  —  Stw  York  Obserz^er. 

WEBSTER'S  PRIMARY  DICTIONARY,  new  edition 48  cents 

WEBSTER'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY,  new  ed'n.73  cents 
WEBSTER'S  HIGH  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY,  new  edition.-QS  cents 

These  new  editions  are  all  based  on  the  great  "Webster's  International  Dic- 
tionary. " 

Hooks  scut  ])rci)ai(l  o!i  rccript  ofpricf.     "I'^lucational  Ilullt-liti"  of  new  books  mailed  free  on 
retiiJc-t.     Corrc>poiidciKc  cortlially  iiivilctl. 

American  Book  Company 

NKW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 


THE  NICAKAOIJA  CANAL, 
Tlie  com  111  it  Ice  np]iuiiileil  'ly  tlic  N'aliiiiial  NicnraRiia  Canal  Convention  at  its 
meeting  in  SI.  I.ouis,  ti>  prepare  iin  address  to  the  American  people  Rivio);  infonu- 
iition  as  to  the  feasiliility  ot  the  Nicaragua  canal  ami  ils  cuinmetoial  and  othrr  ad- 
vHiitaueH  to  Ihf  Tnitcd  Stales,  hiis  just  finished  tlie  preparation  of  such  a<)dress.  It 
takes  the  positimi  that  a  canal,  joining  the  Atlantic-  ai;<l  Pacific  oceans,  should  \te 
c(instrii<'te<l  for  the  most  inipnr  ant  cumniercial.  strHli-gic  and  patriot  ic  reasi>ns. 
and  says  tlint  the  siihject  of  snrli  n  i-anal  h  the  most  vital  connected  with  the  wel- 
fiire.  KTowtli  mid  prosperity  nf  the  Cnited  Sinles,  It  declares  that  the  i>nly  fensi- 
l)lf  rimte  for  such  a  canal  is  liy  way  of  Nicaragua,  iiml  points  "ut  that  the  convcn- 


tioi 


The 


.^  than  ■^lo 


pr<)};rfS~  of  the  wnrk.  ' 

complftion  of  ihe  worK  is  wnnm  nve  veiirs.     ii  i 

the  iMiKil  will  lie  h,iill  or  ii<.t.     The  on'ly  <ine«ti'>r 

who  sh:ill  i-nnlrol  it  when  built.  Kiiropean  svmlit 

to  tlie  cauaX  nmipany.  tint  the  coniniitlee  lu'lieves  the  United  States  cannot  affonl 


nd  the  tinie  re(|uired  for  the 
)  longer  a  question  whether 
as  Ui  who  shall  build  it.  and 
■s  have  already  n 
le  United  States 
enterprise  of  such  magnitude 
and  of  such  far-re;ichiui;  .idvantajie  to  pnss  under  the  control  of  any  foreign  com- 
pany. "It  therefore  behii'ivcs  US."  tlie  adircss  concludes,  "as  a  nation  conscious 
of  tlie  power  we  wield  and  "f  tlie  greater  influence  we  may  exert  upon  the  des- 
tinies of  this  continent,  to  perform  the  duties  without  delay  which  we  deny  other 
nations  the  privilege  of  assuiniiif;,  and  to  adopt  now  the  best  means  of  securing  the 
early  completion  of  this  work,  whose  advantages  we  are  willing  to  share  with  the 
world  but  whose  control  should  never  he  allowed  to  pass  out  of  our  hands." 
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CDRRENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT. 

If  the  true  spirit  of  Froebel  could  be  felt  by  every  teacher  acd 
parent,  during  one  generation,  in  this  country,  the  brood  of  patriots 
and  philanthropists  would  be  increased  beyond  our  comprehension.^ 
W.  E.    Sheldon. 

The  proper  way  to  examine  a  child  is  to  teach  him  a  new  subject, 
and  observe  what  activity  he  can  bring  to  bear.  Habit  is  the  reflection 
of  activity,  and  the  kind  of  activity  determines  the  quality  of  the 
habit. — SupT.  A.  E.   Frve,  San  Bernardino. 

To  the  wide-awake  primary  teacher  who  is  on  the  lookout  for 
everything  that  will  enlarge  her  usefulness  in  the  schoolroom  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  that  she  turn  her  attention  during  her  spare 
moments  to  the  study  and  practice  of  Kindergarten  occupations  and 
gifts. — SuPT.  M.  M.  Friesnhr,    Los  Angf^les. 

Cultivation  of  eye  power,  to  train  the  eye  to  catch  not  only  one 
word  but  the  whole  line  or  sentence  at  a  glance,  and  concentration  of 
thought,  to  fully  grasp  the  subject,  are  essential  to  good  reading,  either 
silent  or  aloud.  Oral  reading  in  our  schools  is  not  for  elocutionary  effect. 
but  to  convey  to  the  hearer  plaiuly  the  thoughts  of  the  author  as  repre- 
sented ou  the  printed  page.^SupT.  Eugene  DeBi^rn,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

The  most  instructive  and  helpful  lecture  that  I  could  present  to  a 
body  of  young  teachers,  would  be  a  sketch  of  the  possibilities  that  lie 
ahead  of  us  iu  the  way  of  Professional  Training.  As  I  believe  that 
the  most  of  that  preparation  must  consist  in  the  direct  study  of  chil- 
dren, my  lecture  would  be  in  large  part  a  summary  of  what  has  so  far 
been  done  in  the  direct  study  of  child  psychology,  with  suggestions  as 
to  lines  of  work  that  promise  most  for  Ihefuture.  —  Phof.  E\RlBj 
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A  GREAT  deal  of  the  *'New  Education"  consists  inputting  a  boy 
to  chopping  "lind  wood*'  with  a  good  sharp  ax  when  he  should  be  at 
work  on  hickory,  oak,  and  hard  maple.  No  boy  can  ever  become  an 
experienced  and  expert  axman  by  continually  chopping  *  *lind' '  (bass- 
wood)  or  * 'cotton  wood."  Solid  work  and  where  there  are  some  knots 
always  counts.  Work  is  work;  play  is  play.  Play-study  is  a  beau- 
tiful thing  to  fool  doting  parents  with,  and  it  also  dwarfs  the  intellects 
of  the  children  besides.  As  teachers,  let  us  size  up  products,  and 
look  truth  straight  in  the  face.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning. 
Strong  effort  is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  success. — ^J.  M.  Greenwood. 

I  RECENTLY  saw  a  class  of  first-year  pupils  add  columns  of  numbers 
like  accountants,  and  I  pitied  the  pupils  !  In  one  of  our  large  cities, 
some  two  years  ago,  I  saw  pupils  who  had  been  in  school  only  three 
mojiths,  write  sums  of  money,  using  $  and  correctly,  and  then  add  the 
numbers  thus  written,  and  again  I  pitied  the  pupils  !  i  recently  saw 
pupils  between  five  and  six  years  of  age,  in  school  only  five  months, 
read  twenty  or  more  words  written  on  the  blackboard,  actually  deter- 
mining, under  the  teacher's  guidance,  and  by  the  application  of  rules, 
the  silent  letters,  the  sounds  of  vowels,  indicating  the  latter  by  diacrit- 
ical marks,  etc.,  and  I  not  only  pitied  the  little  ones,  but  felt  sorr>'  for 
the  teacher  who  was  faithfully  trying  the  new  .system.  I  left  the  room 
thankful  that  I  was  never  put  through  such  a  drill  in  my  first  reading 
lessons.  Indeed,  I  was  ignorant  of  several  of  the  rules  which  this 
skillful  teacher  was  applying,  and  I  am  \;  lad  of  it—  Dr.  E.  E.  White. 

The  teacher  ought  to  remember  that  every  arithmetical  principle 
needs  an  extended  application.  Pupils  should  be  given  problems  out- 
side of  the  text-book,  but  tho.se  problems  should  deal  with  small  fig- 
ures and  with  practical  conditions.  This  drill  will  be  to  no  purpose, 
unless  the  pupil  is  lead  to  see  the  universality  of  his  rule  or  principle. 
The  teacher  is  constantly  violatiig  the  most  important  of  these  maxims 
"From  the  concrete  to  the  abstract"  by  either  reversing  the  order  ot 
the  statement  or  by  entirely  omitting  the  first  part  of  it.  How  many 
of  our  schools  have  an  arithmetical  labratory?  The  majority  of  our 
teachers  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  amount  of  such  apparatus  in  a 
German  .school.  If  it  is  unphilosophical  to  teach  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry without  experiments,  it  is  .surely  unpedagogical  to  teach  numbers, 
measurement,  fractions,  interest,  and  evolution  without  the  least  equip- 
ment. The  modern  school  needs  a  supply  of  suitable  apparatus,  and 
the  modern  teacher  .should  demand  it. — Dr.  J.  D.  Dillingham,  N.  J. 
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GENERAL  DEPARTMENT, 


Whittier  as  a  Colorist. 


BY    MARY    U.    SACKETT,    PACIFIC   GROVE,  CAL. 


Among  the  many  good  things  of  the  recent  Teachers'  Institute  at 
Pacific  Grove,  was  a  most  delightfully  suggestive  "Outline  of  Class 
Study  in  Snow-bound,"  given  by  Miss  Green. 

One  idea,  although  not  advanced  in  a  positive  way,  was  so  con- 
trary to  previous  impressions,  that  it  has  since  been  made  a  subject  of 
special  study.  The  members  of  Miss  Green's  class  having  been  en- 
couraged to  gather  all  explanatory  information  possible,  read  some- 
where that  Whittier  was  co/or  blind,  for  once  the  sober  quaker  wore 
unknowingly  a  green  cravat! 

This  statement  seemed  quite  plausible  from  the  general  colorless- 
ness  of  the  poem,  but  generalizations  formulated  from  solitary  instances 
are  liable  to  incompleteness,  and  summer  bloom  is  not  usually  expected 
in  the  midst  of  a  driving  snow  storm. 

Snow-bound  opens  with  what  Oscar  Wilde  might  call  a  symphony 
in  white  and  gray,  as 

"Crossed  and  recrossed  the  win^^d  snoic'' 
while 

•'Unwarned  by  any  sunset  light 
"Vhc  gray  day  darkened  into  nij^ht." 

But 

"When  the  second  morning  shone. 
Around  the  glistening  wonder  bent 
The  blue  'calls  of  the  firmament." 

To  one  familiar  with  a  New  England  winter,  no  intensity  of  color 
is  comparable  to  the  dazzling,  brilliant,  scintillating  whiteness  of 
freshly  fallen  snow,  crystallized  by  deepening  cold,  with  over-arching 
skies  of  cloudless  blue. 

In  a  third  picture, 

"Tlie  moon 
Shone  at  its  full;  the  hill  range  stood 
Transfigured  in  the  silver  flood. 
Its  blown  snows  dead  white,  the  sombre  green 
Of  hemlocks  turned  to  Pitchy  black,'* 
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This  is  certainly  most  exquisitely  tinted.  Ruskin  himself  could 
not  ask  closer  fidelity  to  nature,  or  truer  poetical  imagination. 

Then  with  fingers  deft  as  Rembrant*s  own,  the  poet  paints  the 
glowing  interior,  the  figures  grouped  in  the  ruddy  firelight,  the  sil- 
houettes on  the  whitewashed  walls,  the  rude  furnished  room  bursting 
into  rosy  bloom,  and  the  dancing  witch-flames,  that  seem  to  frolic  out- 
side among  the  '*tall  and  sheeted  ghosts.*' 

Besides  these  definite,  characteristic  color  studies,  which  combined, 
unfold  our  country's  flag,  there  are  numberless  suggestions,  not  the 
raw  pigments  thrust  upon  our  notice,  but  delicate  touches,  like  the 
sea  marshes,  the  sandy  beaches,  the  violet-sprinkled  sod,  the  hare-bell, 
and  the  brier  rose. 

But  that  our  poet  may  be  accorded  his  full  deserts,  let  us  sit  in 
the  shadow  of  the  pines  that  fringe  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  and  with  the 
smile  of  the  Great  Spirit  upon  us,  wander  over  the  pages  of  ** Among 
the  Hills." 

The  lavish  fullness  of  later  summer  is  rivalling  '*October's  holo- 
caust of  gold  and  crimson." 

'^Heai/y  with  sunshine  droops  ih^  golden  rod 

And  the  red  pennons  oi  the  cardinal  flower 

Hang  motionless.     Against  the  neighboring  hill 

The  sheep  show  white^ 
"And,  close  on  autumn's  frost,  the  vales 

Had  more  \h2in  June's  fresh  green tiessT 
"How  through  each  pass  and  hollow,  streamed 

TXi^ purpiinq^  lights  of  heaven; 

Rivers  oi  gold-mist  flowing  do>\'n' 

From  far  celestial  fountains." 
"The  maples  bending  o'er  the  gate 

Their  arch  of  leaves  just  tinted 

With  yellow  warmth."     "The  stars 

Dropped  down  ih^ir  golden  plummets, 

The  pale  arc  of  the  northern  lights 

Rose  o'er  the  mountain  summits." 
So  on  through  the  richly  wrought  setting  of  the  poet's  vision, 

gleam  precious  jewels,  rubies,  topaz,  amethyst,  transmuted  to  living 

light,  the  glorified  radiance  of  a  spiritual  presence. 

Careless  he  might  be  in  the  matter  of  cravats,  but  most  delicately 
sensitive  to  Nature's  "harmonies  of  sound,  form,  color,  motion." 

Closing  the  volume,  and  turning  to  the  magnificent  loveliness  of 
landscape,  rising  in  infinite  reaches,  and  mirrored  in  the  clear,  blue 
depths,  we  recognize  the  faithful  transcript  of  the  pictured  page. 

Surely,  Whittier's  **eyes  were  made  for  seeing. 
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An  Important  Problem. 


h 

^^^K  What  effect  will  climate  have  upou  education  in  California  ? 

^^^  New  England  with  its  rigorous  writers  has  homes  where  parents 

I  and  children  are  compelled  by  cold  to  assemble  about  the  firesides. 
The  dullness  of  the  long  winters  must  be  relieved  by  readings,  study 

I      and  social   conversation.      Education   becomes  a   matter  of  necessity. 

'  The  preparation  for  winter  compels  cooperation  among  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  produces  habits  of  industry  and  practical 
thought. 

The  Pacific  Coast,  the  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  the  land  of 
unsurpassed  climate,  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  the  laud 
yielding  in  abundance  corn  and  wine,  olives,  dates  and  iwmegranales, 
oranges,  citrons  and  lemous,  demands  from  its  people  no  care  for  home 

I     or  shelter,  save  a  roof  that  may  shed  the  rains  of  three  short  months. 

,  lis  mild  climate  that  fairly  intoxicates  the  immigrant  and  brings 

a  sudden  glow  of  heaUh  to  the  cheek  of  the  visiting  invalid,  fairly 
begs  each  citizen  to  spend  his  days  beneath  the  shade  of  the  spread- 

I      iug  oaks  and  his  nights  under  the  open  sky. 

Its  people,  the  energetic,  the  thrifty,  the  industrious  from  all  lands, 
have  made  the  Pacific  Coast  a  stirring  country  whose  institutions  are 
far  in  advance  of  the  world  except  as  influenced  by  the  element  of 
time. 

M^here  is  there  a  school  system  not  yet  fifty  years  old  that  i; 
perior  to  ours  ?  Where  is  there  a  University  not  yet  thirty  years  old 
that  surpasses  in  any  respect  our  Slate  University  ?  Where  is  there  a 
University  not  yet  two  years  old  that  is  the  peer  of  the  Lelaud  Stan- 
ford Junior  University  ?  What  land  excells  ours  in  business  enterprise 
and  energy  ? 

This  land  of  climate  and  productions  is  fast  becoming  filled  with 
people.  Its  numbers  will  never  seriously  he  diminished  by  emigra- 
tion. The  time  must  soon  come  when  the  influence  of  climate  and 
the  attractions  of  nature  will  have  their  effect.  When  the  thrifty  and 
energetic  of  other  lands  cease  coming  to  us  in  large  numbers  and  we 
settle  down  to  follow  out  our  own  inclinations,  what  will  be  the  re- 
sultant of  these  component  forces  ? 

Already  we  discover  that  we  have  no  homes  here.  There  are  a 
few  remaining  attempts  at  home-making  that  remind  us  of  Wbitlier's 
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Snow-bound,  hut  these  are,  like  our  adobe  houses,  remnants  of  a  for- 
mer time — or,  rather,  an  imported  product  for  which  we  have  a  great 
veneration,  but  no  further  use — like  an  old  loom  or  a  grandfather's 
clock. 

There  are  mothers  and  fathers  here.  The  mother  sets  the  table 
and  makes  the  beds.  The  father  pays  the  bills.  Who  gives  the  child 
his  lessons  in  courtesy  or  in  conduct  ?  The  street.  Who  teaches  the 
children  religion  ?  The  Sunday  school  reaches  perhaps  as  many  as 
one-fourth  of  them,  the  rest  have  no  respect  for  religion  or  authority. 
Do  not  parents  have  a  natural  love  for  their  children  ?  Yes,  indeed. 
Lay  your  finger  upon  one  except  in  love  and  the  parent  will  fight  if 
necessary.  The  children  have  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep,  but  no  home. 
They  are  as  free  as  the  cows  that  feed  beside  the  road,  and  give  as 
little  trouble  to  their  owners. 

Such  conditions  present  a  question  to  every  earnest  educator. 
What  will  be  the  future  education  that  is  adapted  to  California  ?  Our 
present  system  is  essentially  a  modification  of  the  eastern  school  sys- 
tem. Our  pupils  show  a  di.staste  for  hard  study.  The  teacher  finds 
himself  yielding  to  the  restful  climate.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  An 
education  adapted  to  a  youth  in  Maine  or  Massachusetts,  is  not  a  ne- 
cessity to  one  of  our  pupils.  Indeed,  is  the  time  not  swiftly  approach- 
ing when,  except  below  the  High  School,  our  pupil  will  not  undertake 
an  education  ? 

It  remains,  to  ask  whither  are  we  tending  ?  It  is  useless  to  with- 
stand the  influences  of  nature.  Can  we  adapt  our  education  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  these  tendencies  and,  while  enjoying  our  climate, 
so  much  like  that  of  Greece  and  Italy,  produce  a  civilization  and  a 
people  that  sliall  in  no  respect  resemble  that  of  modern  Greece  and 
Rome  ? 

Shall  Men  Leave  the  Schools? 


[Kxtract  from  a  paper  read  by  Miss  .\nna  Buckbfe,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Stale  Teachers'  Association.  This  question  is  rapidly 
pressing  to  the  front. — Ei).] 

The  third  and  perhaps  best  means  of  testing  the  value  of  the 
teaching  done  by  men  and  women,  is  by  a  comparison  of  methods. 
Here  will  be  found  the  chief  difference  in  their  work.  This  difference 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  analyze  and  express  in  exact  language. 

Dr.  Harris  says:  "That  the  training  given  by  a  woman  is  more 
like  that  of  the  family  and  less  like  that  of  the  state.      Also  that  the 
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young  should  have  the  personal  influence  of  both  sexes  as  teachers. 
As  a  class,  women  are  apt  to  be  minute  and  exacting,  and  this  may 
take  the  form  of  petulance  in  manner  and  precision  in  methods.  Men 
as  a  class  are  more  apt  to  teach  their  pupils  to  discriminate  in  regnrd 
to  principles  and  essentials.  This  tendency  often  degenerates  into  a 
carelessness  in  discipline  and  instruction  which  permits  the  neglect  of 
details  that  are  of  great  importance." 

Although  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  what  the  Doctor  says, 
yet  it  is  on  the  whole,  I  think,  a  fair  estimate.  Observe  that  he  says 
**the  young  should  have  the  personal  influence  of  both  men  and  women 
as  teachers."  There,  I  believe,  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  Tlie 
personal  influence  of  men  differs  from  that  of  women,  not  by  reason  of 
what  they  knoiv,  but  because  of  what  they  are;  and  the  effect  of  this 
influence  reaches  far  deeper  than  the  neglect  or  exaggeration  of  details 
— it  goes  to  the  foundation  of  the  social  and  moral  training.  Charac- 
ter is  builded  largely  upon  ideals.  Therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  give  his  pupils  both  by  example  and  direct  teaching  the 
highest  ideals  of  character.  In  this  respect  the  work  of  the  man  will 
be  somewhat  diff*erent  from  that  of  the  woman. 

To  many  pupils  the  teacher  furnishes  their  highest  ideal  of  char- 
acter. Since  this  is  true,  it  is  essential  that  boys  in  the  higher  grades, 
have  for  their  teacher,  at  some  time,  a  man  who,  because  he  has  been 
a  boy,  can  sympathize  with  and  encourage  them;  a  man  who  can  show 
them  how  to  be  brave  and* active  without  being  brutal,  how  to  be  gen- 
tle without  being  effeminate,  and  who  by  his  daily  life  exemplifies  all 
that  is  meant  by  true  manhood.  A  girl  needs  the  constant  influence 
and  example  of  a  woman  who  can  understand  and  advise  her,  who 
can  make  attractive  the  grand  possibilities  of  a  woman's  life,  and  stimu- 
late her  to  strive  for  their  attainment.  She  needs  a  teacher  who  will 
show  her  how,  not  only  to  be  useful  and  beautiful,  but  to  be  brave 
and  true,  —to  do  as  well  as  to  endure. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  boys  should  be  taught  by  tlie  best  men, 
and  girls  by  the  best  women.  Boys  are  benefited  by  the  society  of  a 
refined  and  educated  woman.  They  become  more  gentle  and  consid- 
erate, their  whole  nature  is  elevated.  Besides,  they  learn  to  respect 
woman  fur  her  intellectual  ability  as  well  as  for  her  moral  worth;  con- 
sequently they  will  unconsciously  demand  higher  attainments  from  the 
women  with  whom  they  associate.  It  is  quite  as  desirable  that  girls, 
in  the  formative  period  of  their  lives,  should  have  as  their  teacher  a 
man  wise  and  thoughtful,  who  will  not  fear  to  speak  plain  truths,  and 
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Woman,  as  Teacher  in  the  Primary  School. 


AGNES    M.    MANNING,    SAN    FRANCISCO,     CAL. 


Of  all  the  progress  that  has  marked  the  growth  of  modern  edu- 
cation, there  has  been  none  more  pronounced  than  that  of  woman  as 
teachers  in  the  Primary  School. 

It  has  not  been  without  many  a  struggle,  that  the  ignorance  and 
stupidity  that  assigned  the  first  development  of  children  to  the  unedu- 
cated and  incompetent,  have  been  in  a  measure  set  aside.  I  say  in  a 
measure,  because  all  over  the  land  are  still  to  be  found  men  with  au- 
thority in  educational  matters,  who  believe  that  any  kind-hearted 
women,  with  a  little  superficial  knowledge,  will  do  very  well  for  a  pri- 
mary school. 

A  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  woman  first  made  her  appear- 
ance in  an  American  school-room.  She  presented  herself  in  humble 
enough  guise.  We  can  see  her,  tall  and  angular,  with  that  determi- 
nation in  her  heart  that  leads  on  into  new  enterf)rises. 

Armed  with  a  large  square,  child-astonishing  pasteboard,  on  which 
was  printed  the  alphabet  in  bold  characters,  she  commenced  with  a, 
and  promoted  her  pupil  only  when  he  knew  all   to  z. 

Then,  he  went  into  that  epitome  of  antiquity,  the  spelling  book. 
He  followed  a  stereotyped  course  of  Ba's  and  Be's  until  he  came  to 
the  double  barred  pages.  Here  he  was  as  far  as  his  teacher's  eru- 
dition could  go.  He  had  either  to  leave  for  a  man's  school,  or  flounder 
along  as  he  best  could  with  no  help  from  his  instructor. 

Nor  was  this  good  dame  at  all  to  blame  for  her  narrow  attain- 
ments. In  her  age,  women,  by  common  consent,  were  denied  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  systematic  education.  She  was  taught  pre- 
cisely what  she  was  taught  in  the  days  of  Penelope.  A  great  deal  of 
fine  sewing,  how  to  spin,  to  weave,  to  embroider.  If  she  was  rich, 
she  might  wear  her  eyes  out  stitching  tapestry,  with  which  to  cover 
the  walls,  or  a  little  music  and  dancing  was  added,  and  called  "accom- 
plishments." If  she  was  poor,  she  was  simply  a  domestic  drudge, 
with  neither  rest  nor  recreation  provided  for  her  this  side  of  the  grave. 
If  she  could  read  her  Bible  she  was  fully  qualified  to  teach  children. 
What  wonder  that  she  was  often  ignorant,  opinionated,  and  set  as  a 
flint  against  all  progress,  even  her  own. 

Yet,  because  she  was  born  to  be  the  natural  teacher,  and  of  the 
great  love  for  children  that  God  has  wisely — for  the  benefit  of  the  hu- 
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man  race — put  into  the  hearts  of  women,  she  held  her  own.  Knowing 
her  poor  qualifications  for  her  work,  with  true  heroism  she  determined 
to  improve  them. 

In  1828,  Boston  had  no  High  School  for  girls,  and  Boston,  then 
as  now,  was  well  in  the  van  of  educational  matters.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  at  the  time  when  no  secondary  school  was  open  to  women 
in  the  modern  Athens,  she  had  six  sewing  schools  in  full  blast.  Espec- 
ially worthy  of  note  is  this  fact  at  a  time  when  there  are  so  many 
who  are  trying  to  make  us  believe  that  sewing  in  the  class-room  is  a 
modern  improvement. 

For  six  thousand  years  women  sewed,  spun,  and  f>erformed  all  the 
work  that  our  later  days  have  divided  into  the  trades  of  the  baker,  the 
brewer,  the  chandler,  the  dress-maker,  tailor,  milliner  and  many 
others.  Yet,  was  she  verily  nothing  but  a  slave  of  the  lamp.  It  was 
not  until  the  spinning  Jenny,  the  sewing  and  knitting  machines  were 
discovered,  that  she  emerged  from  her  position  of  domestic  servitude 
and  put  her  foot  on  the  teacher's  rostrum.  vSlowly  the  doors  of  the 
school-room  opened  to  women  either  as  pupil  or  teacher.  Once  in, 
however,  she  soon  proved  her  God-given  right  to  the  premises. 

From  the  old  dame  school  she  rose  to  a  place  of  assistant.  She 
did  her  work  so  well  and  was  so  cheap  that  she  came  rapidly  to  be 
employed  in  poor  or  economical  neighborhoods.  With  her  the  im- 
portant step  was  to  break  down  prejudice  and  secure  employment. 
Time  and  civilization  would  do  the  rest.  Meantime  she  became 
ambitious  to  improve  herself.  She  forced  her  way  into  the  high  schools. 
For  a  lon<;  time  she  could  reach  no  farther.  Nevertheless,  she  pur- 
sued the  higher  education,  without  a  college,  often  without  a  pro- 
fessor. In  the  solitude  of  her  own  room  .she  prepared  herself,  wnth 
the  help  of  books,'  for  higher  teaching,  and  the  preparation  made,  .she 
found  the  work. 

About  the  middle  of  this  century  the  primary  .school  was  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  women.  In  it  she  attained  her  first  principal- 
ship,  and  it  is  here  that  her  advance  along  the  path  of  enlightenment 
can  best  he  traced. 

We.  women,  teachers  of  to-da\-,  can  hardly  realize  the  obstacles 
that  our  noble  predecessors  met  and  overcame.  We  live  in  an  age 
when  Dr.  Harris,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in  Washington, 
says  in  his  recent  report  that  "the  higher  education  of  the  women 
acts  powerfully  to  reinforce  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  follow 
ing  generations."   Not  only  has  America  and  England  opened  College 
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courses  to  women,  but  the  whole  world  seems  starting  from  its  long 
trance  of  barbarous  injustice  to  one-half  of  its  human  population.  In 
France  every  teacher  in  public  or  private  schools  must  have  a  diploma. 
Young  ladies  receive  the  most  thorough  education,  and  on  graduating 
from  their  convents  go  through  the  same  examination  as  young  men. 
These  examinations  are  held  in  Paris  and  the  principal  cities. 

From  Mr.  Harris's  report,  we  learn  that  Sweden  has  for  twenty 
years  opened  its  universities  to  women.  Finland  has  since  1883 
adopted  co-education  in  many  of  its  schools.  Italy  has  for  years  had 
notable  women  connected  with  its  university  life.  Switzerland,  in 
the  governmental  council  of  Zurich,  has  decided  that  no  distinction 
can  be  made  between  men  and  women  in  university  privileges.  In 
Russia,  where  as  might  be  expected,  great  opposition  to  the  higher 
education  of  women  has  been  developed,  new  decrees  now. permit  them 
to  study  medicine. 

The  path  of  the  women  in  her  primary  school  has  never  been  an 
easy  one.  The  institution  over  which  she  was  allowed  to  preside  was 
considered,  until  of  very  recent  date,  of  less  importance  than  the 
grammar  school.  It  was  the  field  where  school  trustees.  Superin- 
tendents with  fads,  and  grammar  masters  with  usurped  authority,  made 
their  experiments. 

It  is  a  common  thing  now  to  find  in  the  courses  of  study  for 
high  schools,  subjects  that  a  few  years  ago  were  being  drilled  into 
children  in  their  earlier  years. 

All  the  best  educators  are  agreed  that  the  most  important  step  in 
the  education  of  a  child  is  that  which  is  taken  first.  Nevertheless,  we 
still  see  in  our  large  cities  the  primary  looked  upon  as  a  mere  feeder  or 
adjunct  to  the  grammar.  There  should  be  no  such  distinction.  Every 
child  should  be  left  to  grow  in  peace  in  the  school  of  its  neighborhood 
until  it  is  ready  for  the  high  school.  Then  would  be  avoided  the 
periodical  uprooting  of  the  tender  young  human  plants,  that  are  rudely 
and  unwillingly  transplanted  to  a  new  if  not  uncongenial  soil.  Then 
would  stop  this  wholesale  leaving  of  the  lower  grammar  grades  on 
every  pretext,  which  results  in  the  children  of  the  poor  never  receiving 
anything  higher  than  a  primary  education.  Had  they  been  let  alone 
where  they  were  happy  in  their  surroundings  endeared  to  them  from 
the  associations  of  childhood,  they  would  at  least  hav^e  gone  through 
the  highest  grammar  grades,  and  thus  been  far  better  equipped  for 
their  battle  with  life. 

Primary  principals  who  know  the  truth  of  this,  have  been  afw"* 
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to  advocate  it,  lest  they  should  find  that  men  would  take  their  places 
when  their  salaries  were  equal. 

I  would  say  to  them,  fearlessly  advocate  what  you  know  to  be 
best  for  the  child.  Trust  to  the  civilization  and  justice  of  your  age. 
The  days  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  are,  thank  heaven!  over  for 
women.  Equity  demands  that  no  pK)sition  in  the  schools  shall  be 
closed  to  her.   There  is  nothing  surer  than  she  will  attain  the  highest. 


A  Competent  Teacher. 


The  London  Times  once  contained  an  advertisement  for  an  assist- 
ant "capable  of  teaching  the  classics  as  far  as  Homer  and  Virgil." 
Among  the  answers  received  was  this  delightful  specimen:  **Sir — 
With  reference  to  the  advertisement  which  was  inserted  in  The  Times 
newspaper  a  few  days  since  respecting  a  school  assistant,  I  beg  to  state 
that  I  should  be  happy  to  fill  that  situation;  but  as  most  of  my  friends 
reside  in  London,  and  not  knowing  how  far  Homer  and  Virgil  is  from 
town,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  should  not  like  to  engage  to  teach  the 
classics  farther  than  Hammersmith  or  Turnham  Green,  or  at  the  very 
utmost  distance  farther  than  Brentford.  Awaiting  your  reply,  I  am 
sir,   etc." 

In  the  Old  Log  School  House. 


There  Ihey  stood  like  young  globe  batters,  with  no  salary  enriched, 
Waiting  for  the  words  momentous  that  the  dextrous  teacher  pitched. 
And  he  hurled  the  first  one  at  them,  like  a  nicely  twisted  ball. 
While  the  catcher  just  behind  tlicni  was  the  horny-handed  wall  ; 
The  first  boy  struck  and  missed  it.  and  his  face  was  deeply  vexed. 
As  the  teacher  scowled  a  cyclone,  and  vociferated  "next." 
Then  the  fair-haired  maiden  tried  it  with  some  sympathetic  aid. 
And  avoiding  certain  blunders  tliat  her  predecessors  made; 
lUit  she  happened,  too,  to  wander  from  the  autographic  text, 
And  the  teacher  smiled  in  pity  as  he  softlv  nmrmured  "next.'' 
Then  a  crossed-eycd  boy  struck  at  it,  who  to  this  day  spells  by  ear. 
And  a  red-haired  girl  attacked  it,  with  her  pale  eyes  full  of  fear, 
And  the  words  flew  on,  till  one  boy,  very  ignorant  but  sharp-eyed, 
vSi)elle<l  it  by  the  only  method  that  had  not  as  yet  been  tried. 
Then  the  teacher  smiled  approval,  and  with  satisfaction  said, 
'That  is  right,  my  .studious  schohir,  you  may  go  up  to  the  head." — Carleion- 
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METHODS   AND   AIDS. 


A  Lesson  on  Seas. 


BY   CHARLOTTE   A.    POWELL. 


"Today  I  am  going  to  send  some  of  you  on  voyages  of  discovery. 
John  may  take  an  Arctic  journey  and  visit  the  White  Sea.  James  may 
go  overland  to  the  Caspian.  Peter,  who  has  told  us  so  well  how  to  go 
by  water  to  the  Black  Sea,  may  now  go  there  himself  and  tell  us  what 
he  sees.  Henry  is  interested  in  islands,  so  he  may  go  to  the  Archi- 
pelago. Philip  is  of  a  poetical  turn  of  mind,  so  he  may  sail  "under 
the  blue  sky  of  Italy'*  and  tell  us  of  his  adventures  in  the  Adriatic. 
Charles  may  visit  the  Irish  Sea,  Frank  the  North  Sea,  and  William  the 
Baltic. '» 

This  is  a  review  lesson  and  the  reading  and  recitations  previous 
to  this,  furnish  the  material  tor  the  compositions  to  be  written.  After 
a  reasonable  time,  the  pupil  read  as  follows: 

John. — After  a  long,  dangerous  journey  among  the  icebergs  of  the 
Arctic,  we  have  at  last  reached  our  destination  and  are  entering  the 
White  Sea.  It  is  June,  so,  after  a  short  sail  to  the  south,  past  great 
sheets  of  floating  ice,  a  wide  expanse  of  bright,  blue  sea  is  reached. 
Huge  piles  of  foot-ice  rise  in  places  to  a  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 

The  land  is  still  wrapped  in  snow,  the  white  fields  stretching  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  We  know  now  why  this  is  called  the  White 
Sea. 

Everywhere  we  see  the  clear  blue  water,  with  the  bright  sunlight 
glistening  on  the  waves,  making  a  picture  which  we  will  long  remem- 
ber. 

But  we  are  not  the  only  voyagers  in  these  northern  waters.  We 
have  met  a  number  of  large  whaling  vessels  manned  by  sturdy  sea- 
men, who  are  attracted  to  these  cold  regions  by  the  abuiidatice  of  wb:ile 
found  here.  We  have  not  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  any,  but 
the  number  of  brown  heads  which  we  have  seen  above  the  water,  indi- 
cates that  seals,  at  least,  are  not  scarce. 

The  weather  continues  bright,  and  every  day  brings  new  wonders. 
Now  it  is  a  beautiful  mass  of  ice  painted  by  the  sunlight  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  Again  we  see  piles  of  snow  heaped  in  fantastic 
shapes,  many  looking,  at  this  distance,  like  muffled  figures. 
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But  we  have  a  long  voyage  before  us,  which  must  be  acxx)m- 
plished  before  the  long,  Arctic  summer  is  over,  so  we  prepare  with  re- 
gret to  leave  the  place  where  we  have  spent  some  of  the  pleasantest 
hours  we  have  ever  known. 

/antes. — In  the  meantime,  our  party  has  gone,  as  directed,  to  As- 
trakhan, and  we  have  begun  our  tour  of  the  Caspian. 

The  shores  are  low  and  sandy  and  the  action  of  the  water  causes 
the  movement  of  sand  from  place  to  place,  building  up  sand-bars  and 
removing  them  with  great  rapidity.  The  water  is  so  shallow  for  miles 
from  the  shore  that  we  have  to  keep  far  out  to  sea.  The  shipping 
consists  of  a  number  of  flat-bottomed,  odd-looking  vessels,  many  of 
them  manned  by  still  more  odd-looking  Asiatics.  Trade  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  brisk,  for  they  are  sailing  leisurely  from  place  to  place.  A 
few  fishing  vessels  are  also  seen. 

Pe^er. — From  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
Mediterranean  Sea,  Strait  of  Bosphorus.  Sea  of  Marmora,  Strait  of 
Dardanelles,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Black  Sea. 

The  long,  low  outline  of  the  shore  is  relieved  by  hills  of  consider- 
able height,  seen  in  the  distance.  The  land  is  covered  with  a  plenti- 
ful vegetation,  and  the  sea  with  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  loaded 
with  exports  from  Odessa  and  other  cities. 

But  while  we  are  looking  around,  the  scene  undergoes  a  rapid 
change.  Enormous  dark  clouds  cover  the  sky;  the  rain  commences  to 
fall  in  torrents;  the  sea  looks  like  a  whirlpool;  and  when  we  look  at 
tlie  water  which  reflects  the  inky  color  of  the  darkened  sky,  we  think 
that  this  is  indeed  a  "Black  Sea."  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  shallow, 
and  free  from  sand-bars  and  rocks,  so,  anchoring  our  ship,  we  are 
comparatively  safe  till  the  storm  subsides. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  terrible  storms  encountered  in  our 
journey  on  this  sea.  The  tide  is  scarcely  perceptible;  but  when  the 
north-east  wind  sweeps  down  the  great  plain,  helping  in  its  course 
the  current  of  the  water  towards  the  Mediterranean,  it  sends  it  through 
the  straits  with  such  violence  that  vessels  are  often  kept  waiting  out- 
side for  months  before  they  have  a  chance  to  enter  the  Bosphorns. 

Addendum. — These  are  sufficient  to  show  the  mode  of  treating 
such  subjects.  The  imagination  is  freely  used,  but  the  statements 
must  be  geographically  correct.  The  children  often  use  words  and 
expressions  such  as  are  not  heard  in  their  ordinary  language,  and  this 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have,  without  by  any  means  committing 
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the  text  to  memory,  adopted  expressions  found  in  their  reading.  If 
this  is  done  intelligently  and  not  carried  too  far,  it  does  not  detract 
from  the  educational  value  of  this  exercise. — Popular  Educator, 


Primary  Reading. 


SOME   WAYS   OF   VARYING  THE   EXERCISE. 


Young  children  are  more  easily  interested  if  frequent  changes  are 
made  in  the  kind  of  work  that  they  are  asked  to  do.  During  the  first 
term's  work  in  reading  much  drill  must  be  given  on  the  same  sen- 
tences, and  in  order  to  keep  the  children  interested  many  devices  are 
necessary  to  var>'  the  work  without  introducing  too  many  new  words. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  ways  of  doing  this,  which  have  been 
used  successfully.  Perhaps  some  of  the  younger  teachers,  who  are 
working  in  primary  grades,  may  here  find  a  few  helpful  hints: 

We  will  suppose  that  the  first  written  sentence  taught  the  chil- 
dren is,  *'I  see  a  top.'*  That  would  naturally  be  written  with  white 
crayon  entirely.  Write  it  again,  using  red  crayon  for  the  word  top. 
Then  the  child  will  read,  *'I  see  a  red  top,"  though  the  word  red  need 
not  be  introduced.  A  little  drill  may  be  needed  to  secure  the  proper 
inflection  on  the  word  red.  Again  the  sentence  may  be  written,  using 
yellow  crayon  for  the  word  top,  and  so  on,  until  the  different  colors  of 
crayon  in  your  possession  have  all  been  used.  If  you  are  skillful 
enough  to  prevent  the  little  ones  from  seeing  the  color  which  you  in- 
id  to  use  as  you  write  the  sentence,  they  will  be  greatly  interested 
an^  eager  to  tell  what  the  color  of  the  top  in  each  instance  is. 

ill  on  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  "I  see  a,"  can  be  given  by 
writing  the  sentence  quickly  and  using  the  picture  of  some  common 
object,  as  a  flag,  a  cup,  a  ladder,  a  chair  or  a  table,  in  place  of  the  last 
word  in  the  sentence. 

In  this  exercise  the  colored  crayon  may  of  course  be  used  to  as 
great  advantage  as  in  the  preceding  one. 

Children  as  a  rule  like  to  mark  on  the  board  with  crayon.  Use 
this  fact  to  aid  you  in  keeping  up  their  interest.  Alter  you  have  writ- 
ten several  sentences  let  them  go  to  the  board  in  turns  and  draw  a  line, 
with  white  or  colored  crayon,  through  the  sentence  which  they  prefer 
to  tell.  After  the  line  is  finished  let  them  face  you  and  tell  the  stor>' 
which  they  marked.     Another  way  similar  to  the  last  mentioned  is  to 
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let  each  child  in  turn  act  as  teacher  and  draw  a  line  through  a  story 
quickly  and  call  upon  some  other  member  of  the  class  to  tell  the  story. 

Let  a  child  pass  to  the  board  and  draw  the  index  quickly  through 
the  sentence  which  he  prefers  to  read  and  then  let  him  tell  the  story 
holding  the  index  at  his  side. 

Or  let  one  of  the  children  draw  the  index  through  a  story  and, 
holding  the  index  at  his  side,  call  upon  another  member  of  the  class 
to  read  the  story. 

Children  like  to  erase  work  from  the  board.  This  fact  may  be 
used  to  great  advantage  in  primary  reading.  Let  one  of  the  children 
pass  to  the  board  and  erase  the  story  which  he  prefers  to  tell.  Then, 
facing  you,  let  him  tell  the  story  which  he  has  erased.  Or,  as  in  the 
preceding  cases,  let  him  erase  the  story  and  then  call  upon  another 
member  of  the  class  to  tell  it. 

The  teacher  may  herself  erase  a  story  quickly  and  call  upon  that 
boy  whose  eyes  are  so  apt  to  wander  over  the  room  during  the  recita- 
tion to  tell  what  has  been  erased.  She  may  point  quickly  to  a  sen- 
tence, that  is,  run  the  index  quickly  through  it  or  under  it,  and  then 
call  upon  a  child  to  tell  the  story  to  which  she  pointed. 

She  may  draw  a  line  through  the  story  and  call  upon  a  child  to 
tell  the  story  thus  indicated.  Of  course  the  teacher  can  work  more 
rapidly  than  the  children,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  sometimes  best  for 
her  to  do  this  part  of  the  work.  But  the  little  ones  like  to  act,  they 
like  work  that  will  keep  their  hands  as  well  as  their  minds  busy, 
and  so  when  interest  can  be  excited  in  no  other  way,  it  is  often 
best  to  devise  some  means  of  lettinj^  iheni  use  their  hands,  making 
sure  that  their  minds  will  be  actively  employed  at  the  same  time. 

Of  course   all   this  work    must  be    done   quickly    and   brightly. 
There  should  be  no  halting  or  stupidity  on  the  part  of  teacher  or  pupil. 
for  just  as  sure  as  the   work   is  done  slowly  and  uninterestingly,   the 
reading  will  be  slow  and  uninteresting. 

Do  not  confine  yourself  to  any  one  way  of  interestinj^  thecliildren 
duriiii^  aiiv  recitation.     Often  time  will  be  found  to  use  all   the   wavs 
here  mentioned  during  one  class  hour,  and  .several  of  them  may  be  used 
profitably  during  every  recitation  for  the  first  few  months  in  reading. 

When  the  time  is  reached  for  the  children  to  corrimence  to  distin- 
guish words,  the  same  methods  may  be  used  as  have  been  given  for 
he  reading  of  sentences.  That  is,  children  may  cross  out  the  word  to 
be  told,  using  white,  or  colored  crayon,  and  then  tell  it  themselves  or 
call  upon  another  child  to  tell;     they  ma}^  erase  the  word  or  point  to 
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it,  one  child  may  call  upon  another  to  find  a  certain  word,  or  the 
teacher  may  use  any  of  the  given  methods  herself. 

The  sentences  which  the  children  have  already  learned  from  the 
board  may  he  written  apon  card-board  and  used  in  review.  If  pictures 
are  used  in  the  sentences  written  upon  the  card-board,  the  pictures 
may  be  made  with  inks  of  different  colors. 

One  teacher  wrote  some  such  sentences  with  red  ink,  and  some 
with  black,  and  allowed  the  little  ones  to  choose  the  cards  from  which 
they  preferred  to  read.  Strangely  enough  everyone  chose  a  card  on 
which  the  stories  were  written  in  red. 

Each  teacher  may  find  many  ways  of  helping  herself  in  her  work 
by  observing  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  children's  minds  and 
then  using  the  knowledge  she  gains  in  this  way  to  aid  her  in  accom- 
plishing the  results  she  seeks.— Catherine  A.  Tierney  in  Popular 
Eaucator. 


Perception. 


STUDY    ON    A    CHILD   LESS   THAN   SIX   YEARS   OLD. 


Gain  the  confidence  of  a  child  and  have  him  tell  you  some  things 
that  you  can  write  down  Ion  a  paper.  If  you  have  two  children  to- 
gether they  will  generally  work  better.  It  will  then  be  best  to  con- 
fine the  examination  to  one  of  them,  using  the  other  as  a  foil,  making 
up  special  questions  for  him  and  noting  his  answers  on  a  special  sheet. 
Let  the  child  feel  that  it  is  a  sort  of  play  and  he  will  generally  respond 
freely. 

Ask  him  "what  is  a  horse?"  and  write  down  just  what  he  says. 
If  it  be  one  word  or  a  hundred,  on  no  account  change  a  word  that  he 
says.  Accept  just  what  he  gives  freely,  and  pass  on  to  the  next  word. 
Sometimes  change  the  form  of  the  question,  as  "what  do  you  mean  by 
horse?'*  Do  not  ask  any  specific  questions  as,  "what  does  ahorse 
eat  ?"     ''What  is  a  horse  good  for?"  etc. 

Give  the  child's  definitions  of  the  following  words: 

Knife,  bread,  doll,  water,  armchair,  hat,  ^  o^ar, 

thread,  horse,  table,  mamma,  potatoes,  bottl' 

chief,  lamp,   bird,   dog,   carriage,  pencil,  « 

clock,  house,  wolf,  omnibus,  balloon,  v^^' 
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STUDY   ON   THE   ABOVE. 

Ask  an  adult,  who  is  totally  ignorant  of  your  purpose,  some  of 
the  same  questions  and  note  difference  between  his  answers  and  those 
given  by  the  children. 

How  do  the  children's  answers  differ  from  those  given  in  a  dic- 
tionary ? 

What  qualities  do  you  find  running  through  all  the  children's 
answers  ? 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  repeat  the  study  every  six  months,  not- 
ing the  gradual  change. — Adapted  from  Perception  L'erifant,  par  Alfred 
Binet,  in  Revue  Philosophique,  Decembre,  i8go. 

Department  of  Education, 

Leiand  Stanford  Junior  University. 


Solution  of  Problem  No.  57,  Page  261,  California  State  Arithmetic. 


Let  100  percent,  equal  sum  of  all  the  payments;  then  20  |>er 
cent,  would  equal  one  payment,  and  also  amount  due  at  end  of  4th 
year.     $1.10  is  amount  of  $1.00  for  one  year  at  10  per  cent. 

From  these  data  we  trace  backward  the  successive  steps  of  the 
problem,  as  follows  : 

1. 10  I  .20  5lh  payment  aiul  also  ainouiil  due  at  end  of  4th  year. 

.1S18181S1       Principal  at  beginninj^  of  4th  year. 
;  .20  4th  payment,  made  at  end  of  3rd  year. 

1. 10  I  .38JS1S1S1  -   .Amount  at  en<l  of  3rd  year. 

.34710743         Principal  at  begiiininj^  of  3rd  year. 
I  .20  3rd  payment,  made  at  end  of  2nd  year. 

1. 10  i  .54710743         Amount  at  end  of  2nd  year. 

.4973703  Principal  at  beginning  of  2nd  year. 

i  .2')  2nd  payment,  made  at  end  of  ist  year. 

I 

1. 10  I  .6973703  Amount  at  end  of  ist  year. 

.633973  Principal  at  beginning  of  ist  year,  after  1st  pay't  made. 

I  .20  1st  j)aynient,  uiade  at  beginning  of  ist  year. 

.S3 3973  Amount  before  any  payment  has  been  made,  or  $5o<x). 

550  x:)  :   833973      ?5995  40    "  100  per  cent.,  or  sum  of  all  the  payments. 
55995.4c)  :   5  (No.  of  payments.)       1199.08.     Afisiuer. 

vSohition  by  Albert  Norri.s,  Principal  Colfax  Grammar  School, 
Colfax,  Placer  County,  California. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  AND 

TRUSTEES. 


Promotions. 


PROGREvSSIVE,    BUT   NOT    RADICAL,    PHILADKLPHIA. 


The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  says:  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Dr.  Edward  Brooks  presented  at  yesterday's  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  a  proposition  which  he  has  long  contemplated,  to  do  away 
with  examinations  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  present  scheme  rests 
simply  with  the  omission  of  the  January  examination  in  certain  grades. 
Dr.  Brooks's  report  was  as  follows: 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  hold  a  January  examination  of  all  the 
grades  of  the  public  schools  in  order  to  make  promotions  to  the  next 
higher  grades.  This  custom,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  schools.  It  not  only  wastes  time  and  mental  energy, 
but  interferes  for  several  weeks  with  good  teaching  and  the  progress 
and  proper  development  of  the  pupils.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
view  of  the  examination  special  drill  is  given  upon  examination  work, 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  largely  a  process  of  cramming. 

It  is,  therefore,  desirable,  in  my  opinion,  to  omit  the  January  ex- 
amination, and  to  permit  the  promotion  to  be  made  on  the  judgment 
of  the  principal  of  the  school  and  the  teacher  of  the  class.  There  is 
one  objection  to  making  this  general,  however,  which  is,  the  existence 
of  primary  and  secondary  schools  not  connected  with  schools  of  the 
next  higher  grades.  In  such  cases  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  united 
judgment  of  the  teacher  of  the  grade  promoted  and  the  principal  of 
the  school  to  which  the  promotion  is  made.  It  would  seem  necessary, 
therefore,  in  such  cases  to  continue  the  custom  previously  adopted. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  I  would  respectfully  recommend 
that  the  Superintendent  be  authorized  by  the  Board  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  in  respect  to  the  January  promotions  in  1893: 

I.  Only  pupils  of  fourth  and  eighth  grades  in  schools  promoting 
to  other  schools  shall  be  examined  upon  questions  prepared  by  the  Su- 
perintendent. 

2  All  pupils  of  fourth  and  eighth  grades  not  promoting  to  other 
schools  and  the  pupils  of  all  other  grades  in  every  .school  shall  be  pro- 
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moted  upon  the  judgment  of  the  principal  or  the  supervising  principal 
in  connection  with  that  of  the  class  teacher;  provided  that: 

In  special  cases,  in  which  there  may  be  reasonable  doubt  regarding 
the  qualifications  of  a  pupil  for  promotion,  such  qualifications  may  be 
tested  by  an  examination  of  the  pupil  upon  suitable  questions,  pre- 
pared by  the  principal  of  the  school,  who  shall  forward  to  the  Super- 
intendent the  questions  submitted  and  the  results  obtained. 

3.  Principals  of  schools  in  which  pupils  of  fourth  and  eighth 
grades  are  examined  for  promotion  to  other  schools  will  report  the  re- 
sults of  such  examinations  on  blanks,  as  heretofore. 

All  promotions  made  upon  the  judgment  of  the  principal  and  the 
class  teacher  shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent  on  blanks  to  be 
furnished  for  the  purpose. 

4.  All  pupils  in  B  classes  of  grammar  grades  shall  be  advanced 
to  a  class  of  the  same  grade,  continuing,  whenever  possible,  under  the 
charge  of  the  same  teacher. 

5.  It  is  suggested  that  principals  and  the  supervising  principals 
take  special  pains  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  work  of  their 
lower  grades  to  aid  them  in  forming  their  judgment  of  the  qualifica- 
tion of  pupils  for  promotion. 

6.  Whenever  the  promotion  made  under  this  system  shall  not  be 

satisfactory  to  the  Superintendent,  he  shall  make  such  investigation  in 

each  case  as  will  enable  him   to  effect  whatever  change   his  judgment 

may  suggest  as  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  schools 

concerned. 

This  departure  from  the  previous  piactice  of  the  department  is  in 

entire  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Board  and  will  require  no  new 
legislation  in  order  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  the  Board.  The  changes 
suggested  are  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  progressive  educational  senti- 
ment of  the  country. 


A  Practical  Solution. 


Under  this  caption  the  Educational  Voice  says:  Our  graded  school 
system  has  done  much  to  bring  harmony  and  order  out  of  chaos,  but 
it  has  reached  a  point  where  it  will  be  likely  to  take  a  step  backward, 
if  we  may  be  permitted  to  so  express  it. 

In  the  development  of  the  graded  school  system  for  our  city 
schools  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  machine  methods.  That 
elasticity  which  permitted  the  highest  development  of  each  individual 
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mind  was  changed  into  a  rigid  working  force  that  aims  to  produce  like 
results  for  all  in  a  given  time.  This  fixed  and  rigid  feature  of  the 
graded  schools  has  been  its  greatest  weakness  and  we  believe  our  best 
educators  are  awaking  to  the  necessity  of  a  closer  and  more  frequent 
classification  that  will  permit  the  individual  talents  of  the  pupil  to  be 
developed  naturally  and  healthfully.  We  believe  it  is  practicable  to 
form  classes  every  six  weeks  so  as  to  give  the  bright  pupil  an  oppor- 
tunity to  push  forward  and  not  be  retarded  by  his  less  brilliant  class- 
mates. This  will  also  be  a  boon  to  the  duller  pupils,  for  it  will  permit  fre- 
quent repetition,  the  means  by  which  the  mind  of  the  dull  can  be  most 
readily  reached. 

We  are  glad  to  present  in  this  issue  an  article  under  the  above 
heading  taken  from  the  American  Journal  of  Education  and  National 
Educator,  showing  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  line  by  the 

public  schools  of  St.  Louis: 

"This  is  a  practice 
As  full  of  labor  as  a  wise  mau's  art." — Shak. 

*'Now  that  our  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  teachers  in  the 
United  States  are  to  take  up  their  work  again  in  the  Schools,  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  help  those  who  are  stumbling  over  this  problem  of 
^grades*  in  our  school  system,  to  the  easy  and  practical  manner  by 
which  this  difficult  problem  of  promotion  which  has  been  in  vogue  in 
our  St.  Louis  schools  for  years  past,  was  solved  by  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris,  while  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

**In  St.  Louis  there  is  no  attempt  to  bring  all  classes  within  the 
same  grade  to  one  s^a?fdard  of  advancement,  so  that,  at  a  certain  time, 
all  pupils  within  a  given  grade  shall  have  arrived  at  just  the  same 
point  in  a  study. 

**At  all  times  there  are  new  classes  just  beginning  the  work  of  a 
grade,  or  year's  work,  in  some  one  of  our  schools. 

'*The  classes  are  not  separated  by  intervals  of  one  year  in  their 
work,  but  by  irregular  intervals  varying  from  six  weeks  to  twenty. 
It  is  considered  desirable  to  have  these  intervals  small,  so  that  reclass- 
ification may  be  more  easily  managed. 

*Tupils  who  fall  behind  their  class  for  anj^  reason  (such  as  ab- 
sence, lack  of  physical  strength  or  mental  ability)  may  be  reclassified 
with  the  next  lower  class  without  falling  back  a  year,  and  thus  be- 
coming discouraged. 

**Pupils  who  are  unusually  bright  or  mature,  may  be  promote-^  " 
the  class  above,  or  form  new  classes  with  the  slower  pupils  oft 
above,  who  need  to  review  their  work. 
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'*Thiis  it  happens  that  in  a  district  school  there  is  a  continual  pro- 
cess going  on,  the  eletnents  of  which  are  as  follows: 

*'(i)  The  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  are  leaving  school  for 
business  or  other  causes.  This  depletes  the  classes  of  the  most  skill- 
ful and  best  paid  teachers,  who  are  usually  placed  in  charge  of  the 
most  advanced  pupsls. 

"Again,  there  is  at  all  times  of  the  year  an  influx,  into  the  lower 
grades,  of  pupils  who  have  just  completed  their  sixth  or  seventh  year, 
and  are  now  anxious  to  begin  their  school  career. 

"Thus  the  pupils  in  the  primary  rooms  of  our  schools  tend  con- 
tinually to  be  overcrowded. 

"(2)  To  correct  this  continued  tendency  which  overcrowds  the 
rooms  of  the  least  skillful  and  poorest  paid  teachers,  and  gives  small 
quotas  of  pupils  to  the  most  skillful  and  best  paid  teachers,  from  lime 
to  time  (^usually  once  in  ten  weeks  hjit  oftener  in  some  schools.)  each 
class  is  sifted,  and  its  most  promising  pupils  united  with  what  remains 
of  the  next  higher  class:  (/.  e.,  with  the  not-promising  portion  of  it 
— those  who,  for  absence  or  dull  intellect,  or  weak  will,  fail  to  keep 
up  with  the  best.) 

"(3)  To  make  room  for  this  transfer  a  portion  of  the  highest  class 
is  sent  to  the  branch  high  schools. 

"(4)  The  number  changed  from  class  to  class  is  usually  small. 
The  disturbance  in  classes  is  very  slight  compared  with  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  teacher  in  being  relieved  of  the  necessity  to  drive  the 
laggards,  and  drill  and  cram  them  to  make  them  keep  up  with  the 
average  of  the  class. 

"The  teacher  was  once  obliged  to  spend  most  of  her  time  upon 
the  dull  ones  in  the  useless  endeavor  to  force  them  to  make  up  los^ 
time,  or  to  ecjnal  the  strides  of  the  more  mature,  more  regular,  or  more 
brilliantly  gifted  pupils,  and,  of  cour.se,  these  latter  pupils  lost  pro- 
portionately, and  the  net  result  of  the  process  was  to  overw^ork  the  in- 
competent, and  to  hold  back  the  competent  ones. 

"The  teacher,  in  the  vain  effort  to  hold  together  the  extremes  of 
her  class,  separating  more  widely  every  day  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
became  cross  and  petulant,  and  sank  continually  into  the  abyss  of 
drill-machine  pedagogy. 

"Under  our  present  system  we  can  make  room  when  needed  in 
the  lower  grades,  and  fill  up  the  classes  of  our  skillful  and  high-priced 
teachers." 
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County  Institutes. 

Nafa.— The  Napa  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Napa, 
October  26,  27.  28.  The  day  sessions  were  held  in  the  Ceutral  sclioal 
building. 

Professors  Earl  Barnes,  of  Stanford  University,  Elmer  E.  Brown, 
of  the  tlniversity  of  California,  and  C.  W.  Childs,  of  the  State  Normal 
at  San  Jose,  were  present  and  gave  practical  talks  on  various  subjects. 
Prof,  Barnes  discussed  "History  of  Teaching,"  "Manner  of  Teaching 
Spelling,"'  "The  Way  the  World  appears  to  Children,"  "Supl.  Green- 
wood's Study  of  Kansas  City  Children"  and  "Teaching  History  by 
Use  of  Illustrated  Leaflets." 

Prof.  Childs  talked  on  "The  Relation  of  the  Normal  to  Public 
Schools  and  Public  School  Teachers,"  "Arithmetic"  and  miscellane- 
ous subjects. 

Prof.  Brown  told  "How  to  Cultivate  Attention,"  and  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  at  the  Masouic  Temple,  gave  an  instructive  and  Interest- 
ing lecture,  taking  for  his  subject,  "The  True  End  of  Education."  It 
was  a  scholarly  address,  ably  handled. 

All  the  exercises  of  the  institute  were  interspersed  with  music 
and  recitations  by  local  talent. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  delightful  reception  was  held  at  the 
Masonic  Hall  and  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  affairs  in  the  history  of 
Napa  Institutes.  A  short  program  was  rendered  after  which  sociabil- 
ity claimed  the  evening. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  institute  was  the  excellent  exhibit  of 
school  work  from  the  different  districts.  Last  year  the  progressive 
and  earnest  Superintendent,  Miss  Anna  E.  Dixon,  inaugurated  the  cus- 
tom of  making  an  exhibit  of  school  work,  and.  judging  from  the 
quantity  and  ver^'  commendable  quality  of  work  exhibited,  it  is  a  de- 
cided success.  It  shows  that  Napa  teachers  and  schools  are  enterpris- 
ing and  well  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence.  Nearly  all  branches 
of  study  were  represented,  from  '"It  is  a  cat,"  to  original  propositions 
in  solid  geometry.  The  exhibit  also  proved  a  very  interesting  feature 
to  tile  many  visitors  that  always  honor  Napa  institutes. 

County  Superintendent,  Miss  Dixon,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  the  institute,  which  illustrates,  as  do  ail  her  undertakings, 
an  excellent  faculty  o'  '". 

Mariposa.— Me  26-28.     No  full  re- 

;  received. 
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states  that  be  enjoyed-  it.  A  discussion  of  subjects  taught  occupied 
the  sessions  in  the  main.  Ample  time  was  allowed  for  general  dis- 
cussions. "Opening  and  Closing  Exercises  in  our  Schools,"  was  an 
interesting  topic  discussed  by  the  entire  institute.  Superintendent 
Anderson  delivered  an  evening  address,  subject:  * 'Think  on  These 
Things.*' 

Colusa. — Oct.  31,  Nov.  1-4  in  Methodist  Church.  Officeis.— 
Vice-presidents,  J  E.  Hayman,  A.  N.  Thompson;  Secretaries,  W. 
H.  Reardon,  M.  M.  Phelps;  Conductor,  Will  S.  Monroe.  There  were 
no  day  sessions  on  Monday,  but  in  the  evening  a  social  reunion  was 
held  at  the  home  of  the  Superintendent,  at  which  short  addresses 
were  made  by  Principal  Childs  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  and  Superin- 
tendent Coffey  of  Sutter  County.  There  was  a  full  program  during 
the  week.  Professor  Childs  spoke  on  "the  Essentials  in  a  Course  of 
Study,"  "Essentials  in  History  and  Geography"  and  "California's 
World's  Fair  Educational  Exhibit;"  Mr.  Monroe  on  "Temperament 
in  Education,"  "Geography,"  "The  Recitation,"  "The  Study  of 
English"  and  "What  Teachers  should  Read;"  President  Henslee,  of 
Pierce  Christian  College,  on  "Errors  in  Management,"  "Errors  in  Dis- 
cipline;" Lucy  M.  Washburn  on  "Physiology  Teaching,"  "Zoolog>'." 
Lillian^Berger,  W.  L.  Gay,  W.  H.  Baker,  W.  D.  Townsend,  F.  A. 
Bennett,  George  F.  Myrick  and  Matlie  Lee  introduced  subjects. 

The  evening  lectures  were  by  Miss  Washburn  on  "The  School 
that  is  Teaching  the  Nation;"  Mr.  Monroe,  "With  Whom  to  Keep 
Company."  C.  B.  Newton,  of  Pierce  College,  added  very  materially  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  institute  by  generous  contributions  in  the  way  of 
charming  recitations. 

Sutter. — Yuba  City.  Oct.  26-28.  Institute  met  in  the  Court 
room,  as  the  school  building  was  undergoing  extensive  repairs.  Offi- 
cers: Vice-presidents,  G.  L.  Douglas  and  J.  G.  Beatty;  Secretaries,  M. 
T.  Britain  and  Laura  B.  Everett;  Conductor,  P.  M.  Fisher.  Methods 
of  teaching  all  the  subjects  of  the  course  were  thoroughly  discussed. 
The  conductor  gave  three  talks  on  School  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment, one  on  The  World's  Fair  Educational  Exhibit,  and  an  evening 
address  on  "The  Power  of  an  Idea."  Point  and  direction  were  given 
to  the  discussions  by  carefully  prepared  outlines  printed  on  the  pro- 
gram. Appropriate  exercises  memorial  of  the  lives  of  R.  S.  Fortna 
and  Miss  Alice'.V.  Paine,  teachers  who  had  died  during  the  year,  were 
held  on^the  second  day.     On  the  last  evening  a  social  reunion  was 
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held  in  the  parlors  of  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phtpps.  Superintendent 
Coffee  was  in  charge,  which  was  a  sufRcient  guarantee  of  a  delightful 
evening;  although  many  good  things  were  said,  the  speech  of  the 
evening  was  given  by  Miss  Mary  Gafney  in  response  to  the  toast 
"Man." 

Solano.— Oct.  11-13  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  Vallejo.  P.  M. 
Fisher  and  Miss  Maggie  Sch alien berger.  Instructors,  Mr.  Fisher  gave 
three  addresses  on  School  Organization  and  Management,  one  on  the 
World's  Fair  Educational  Exhibit  and  participated  in  the  discussions 
of  topics  presented  by  the  teachers.  Miss  Schallenberger  gave  delight- 
ful talks  ou  Primary  Reading  and  Sand  and  Clay  Modeliug.  and  read 
a  delightful  paper  on  "Believe  in  the  Boys  without  a  'But.'  "  Super- 
iutendent  Webster  contented  himself  with  a  careful  attentiou  to  the 
many  tittle  details  of  management  attendant  upon  an  institute.  Mr. 
Gardner  gave  a  clear  exposition  of  the  ElHs  sy.stem  of  book-keeping. 
and  Miss  Garretsou  read  an  interesting  paper  on  some  German  Schools 
which  she  personally  inspected.  Mr.  George  Russell  read  a  strong 
paper  on  High  Schools. 

The  reception  given  in  Samoset  Hall  by  the  Vallejo  teachers  was 
in  everyway  enjoyable.  Editor  Harrier  of  the  Vallejo  Chronicle  pre- 
sided, which  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  put  everyone  in  a  good  humor. 
His  opening  address  provoked  half  a  dozen  humorous  speeches,  the 
best  of  which  was  by  Miss  S.  who  in  reply  to  the  taunt  that  the  squaw 
leaves  her  pestles  aud  threatens  to  drive  the  warrior  from  Ihe  rhase, 
said.  "She  find.s  she  must  do  it,  for  the  warrior  sits  by  the  council  fire 
and  brings  no  corn  to  the  wigwam." 

Plackr. — Held  in  the  school  house  Nov.  15-18.  Instructors  and 
lecturers,  Hon.  J.  W.  Anderson  and  P.  M.  Fisher.  Opened  with  a 
discussion  of  School  Exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fisher.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  matter  for 
the  county.  The  sessions  opened  with  quotations  from  Whitlier  and 
Tennyson.  One-half  day  was  devoted  to  section  work,  J.  S.  Hunter 
presiding  over  the  grammar  section,  Mrs,  B.  Cromwell  over  the  primary 
section.  In  addition  to  the  usual  discussion  of  branches  taught,  es- 
pecial attentiou  was  paid  lo  "Applications  of  Arithmetic  in  Daily 
Life."  "Map  Drawing  and  Relief  Maps,"  "The  Scope  of  Civics  in  the 
Schools"  and  "The  Teacher's  Library;"  representatives  of  the  local 
W.  C.  T.  U.  were  given  an  hour  to  present  the  claims  of  their  cause_ 
The  fact  was  elicited  that  the  teachers  of  the  county  are  doing  faith- 
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ful  work  in  this  direction.  One  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  writings  and  character  ot  Tennyson,  followed  by  an  address  on 
the  study  of  literature  in  the  public  schools. 

Friday  forenoon  was  spent  mainly  in  a  discussion  of  the  Course 
of  Study,  every  motion  to  amend  being  promptly  tabled  against  the 
silent  protest  of  a  small,  but  earnest  minority.  An  interesting  feature 
was  a  secret  ballot  to  ascertain  what  subjects  enumerated  in  sections 
1665  and  1666  of  the  school  law  should  be  stricken  out.  Out  of  six- 
ty-four votes  cast,  thirty-tw^o  desired  no  change;  twenty- three  objected 
to  entomology;  a  half-dozen  called  for  rote  singing  only;  one  ballot 
read  "reading,  writing,  arithmetic." 

Superintendent  Anderson  delivered  an  evening  address  in  the 
Opera  House.  P.  M.  Fisher  spoke  the  following  evening  in  the  M. 
E.  Church.  Supt.  Seavey  gave  a  strong,  practical  talk  on  phases  of 
school  work.  Teachers'  reunion,  Thursday  evening,  in  the  Putnam 
House. 

Glknn. — November  21-23.  Day  sessions  in  the  Christian  Church, 
evening  sessions  in  the  Baptist  Church.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
committees  there  were  two  others:  On  Display,  Miss  Grace  Bickford, 
Chairman;  On  Local  Institutes,  C.   H.  Camper,  Chairman. 

President  Henslee,  of  Pierce  College  and.  Prof.  W.  H.  Baker  did 
the  major  part  of  the  work  not  assigned  to  the  regular  corps  of 
teachers.  The  former  presented  "Pedagogics"  and  "Higher  Educa- 
tion;" the  latter  "Literature"  and  the  "State  Advanced  Arithmetic." 
Karl  Heinrich,  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  contributed  in- 
strumental music  to  the  program,  and  Ruth  Mason,  known  to  the 
Journal  and  to  the  jVni'  England  Journal  of  Education,  spoke  on 
"History"  and  read  a  paper  on  "Institutes."  Local  talent  enriched 
the  evening  programs  with  music  and  recitation.  Rev.  Russell  gave 
an  evening  address  on  "The  Teacher's  Vocation." 

Yolo.  — Nov.  21-23  ^"  ^^  Christian  Church.  A  well-arranged 
program.  Each  subject  was  presented  by  three  or  four  teachers,  so 
that  all  points  were  touched. 

We  quote  some  of  them:  "School  Exhibits  for  the  World's  Fair," 
ojiened  by  Lulu  Shelton;  "Examinations  and  Promotions,"  Sophia 
Boggs;  "A  Comparison  of  the  Public  Schools  of  To-day  with  those  of 
the  Past,"  opened  by  our  old  friend,  C.  V.  Osborne;  "Essentials  in  a 
Course  of  Study,"  S.  C.  Miller;  "How  much  Technical  Grammar?" 
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Ctara  March;  "The  School  Library,  How  to  Induce  Pupils  to  use  it, 
How  to  Invest  the  Fund,"  Robert  A.  Lee. 

Superintendent  Banks  writes:  "We  had  a  very  enjoyable  and 
profitable  institute.  Prof.  Childs  was  with  us  three  days  and  gave  many  | 
instructive  and  interesting  talks.  Dr,  Wood,  of  Stanford  University, 
gave  us  a  scholarly  lecture  the  evening  of  Nov.  22,  on  "Physical  Cul- 
ture and  Hygiene."  At  the  next  day  session  he  presented  the  sub-  J 
ject  of  "Physiology  and  Hygiene"  in  a  masterly  manner.  State  Su- 
perinteudent  Anderson  surprised  us  Wednesday  afternoon  and  cou- 
tributed  to  the  general  success  by  a  very  interesting  talk." 


Santa  Cl.\ka— Nov.   21-23. 
tendeut  Chipnian  said:   "What  w 
what  yon  are  actually  doii 
employ  to  accomplish  certain  endt 


In    hj^   opening  address,  Superi 
want  from  you  teachers  is  to  tell  us 
yoLir  schools  and  what  methods  you 
I  have  noticed  that  those  teachers 


who  make  a  practice  of  developing  elaborate  theories  and  are  fiueut 
talkers  are  often  to  be  accounted  among  our  failure.';."  Mr.  Ehrhorn, 
President  of  the  State  Entomological  Society,  gave  an  interesting  ad- 
dress on  "Entomology."  He  said  what  the  schools  need  is  a  good  and  1 
simple  text-book  as  a  guide,  J.  C.  Pelton,  of  San  Francisco,  spoke  on  1 
"The  First  Public  School  of  San  Francisco."  Dr.  T,  D.  Wood,  of  Stan- 
ford, iu  his  talk  on  "Physical  Education."  said  that  he  would  have  the 
old  style  of  desks  put  into  the  school  houses,  as  they  were  made  to 
hold  the  books  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  and  the  pupil  was  en- 
abled to  read  without  bending  over  or  injuring  the  eyes. 

Miss  M.  E.  Shallenberger  gave  a  bright  talk  on  "Libraries,"  in 
which  she  deprecated  the  purchase  of  "goody,  goody"  books.  Dr. 
Simpson,  of  San  Jose,  spoke  on  "The  Eye;"  F.  P.  Montgomery  on 
the  globe  which  he  is  preparing  for  school  u.se;  Prof  Melville  Ander- 
son, of  Stanford,  on  "Literature;"  Prof.  Schoof,  of  the  Normal. 
on  "Drawing:"  Miss  Alice  Felkner  on  "Language."  Resolutions  were 
adopted  disapproving  of  the  State  test-books;  calling  attention  to  the 
disregard  of  dealers  in  tobacco  of  the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  cig- 
arettes to  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age;  one  on  the  subject  of 
geography  aS  follows: 

Second — Whereas,  the  course  of  study  in  geography  iu  our  pub- 
lic schools  is  at  present  so  arranged  that  the  same  subjects  are  taugh^  | 
first  from  a  primary  geography  and  then  from  an  advanced  oue. 

Resolved:  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  institute  that  the  com 
f  should  be  so  arrauged  that  when  a  subject  is  once  taut 
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any  one  grade,  as  for  instance  the  continent  of  South  America,  that 
subject  should  be  so  completed  as  only  to  be  reviewed  the  same  as  any 
other  subject. 


County  High  Schools. 


The  result  of  the  vote,  at  the  general  election,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  County  High  School  is  as  follows: 

FOR.  AGAENST.      MA  J. 

Siskiyou 1484  439  1045 

Yolo 1591  860  731 

Shasta 1091  548  543 

Tehama 888  519  369 

San  Benito 860  439  421 

^'^"°  I  Orland 552  476  76 

Colusa 841  564  277 

Mendocino,  Mendocino  City  and  Ukiah 2097  1003  1094 

Sutter 779  439  340 

Shasta,  Stanislaus  and  Sutter  each  gave  a  favorable  majority. 
In  Merced  the  proposition  was  defeated.  In  Tehama,  Glenn  and  Co- 
lusa the  Supervisors  declared  the  vote  adverse  because  it  did  not  repre- 
sent a  majority  of  a//  the  votes  east  at  the  eleetion.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral gave  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  07i  the 
school  question  was  sufficient.  It  is  in  order  now  for  some  friend  of 
higher  education  to  mandamus  these  Supervisors. 


During  one  of  the  institute  discussions  this  week  it  was  main- 
tained by  one  teacher  that  the  cause  of  so  much  poor  teaching  was  the 
small  salaries  paid.  Another  held  that  the  cause  of  the  small  salaries 
was  the  poor  teaching  Both  were  right,  but  the  cause  of  both  is  the 
laxity  of  the  public  demand  for  first-class  teachers.  When  the  differ- 
ence between  the  work  of  a  trained  and  skillful  teacher  and  that  of  an 
uneducated  tyro  is  properly  appreciated,  the  salary  question  will  take 
care  of  itself.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  difference  is  not  understood 
when  a  young  girl  not  out  of  her  teens  and  as  ignorant  of  pedagogics 
as  an  Arab,  can  connnand  as  much  pay  within  five  or  ten  dollars  per 
month,  as  can  a  trained  teacher  of  both  scholarship  and  experience. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  are  waking  up  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  costly  defects  of  the  present  system. — Humboldt  {Cal.)  Thnes. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


December  Meeting  of  the  Graduates  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  School . 


The  Normal  School  Alumni  Association,  at  its  last  meeting  in 
May,  made  some  radical  changes.  The  first  change  brings  the  title 
* 'Alumni"  back  to  its  legitimate  meaning.  Formerly  only  those  grad- 
uates who  paid  the  annual  dues  were  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Now  the  term  is  to  be  used  in  its  proper  sense  and  the 
Alumni  Association  is  simply  a  meeting  of  the  graduates  of  the  school, 
and  every  call  or  invitation  to  the  Alumni  includes  every  graduate. 

The  second  great  change  is  the  fixing  of  some  work  in  the  school 
year — the  work  before  Christmas  for  the  present  year — as  Graduates* 
Week.  A  special  invitation  is  extended  by  the  school  to  its  graduates 
to  come  back  and  visit  the  Normal  and  to  meet  their  classmates.  In 
accordance  with  that  decision  the  Executive  Committee  has  called  a 
formal  session  of  the  Normal  Alumni  Association  to  meet  Dec.  20,  21 
and  22,  at  the  Normal  School  building.  The  mornings  are  to  be  de- 
voted to  visiting  the  Normal,  the  Training  Department  and  the  City 
schools  of  San  Jose.  For  the  afternoons  and  evenings  a  general  pro- 
gram is  being  prepared  touching  every  day  work  of  the  schoolroom. 
Each  subject  will  be  formally  introduced  by  some  one,  but  the  general 
benefit  is  expected  from  the  discussions.  To  make  these  as  free  as 
possible  no  person  will  be  assigned  to  special  discussions  but  all  will 
be  free  to  speak  and  each  is  earnestly  requested  to  come  with  some 
special  thoughts  for  the  particular  subject  that  most  interests  him. 

You  can  help  immeasurably  the  cause  of  ediication  if  you  will 
come  fresh  from  the  trials  of  practical  work  and  discuss  some  of  the 
vital  questions  that  are  engaging  the  attention  of  every  live  teacher. 
A  full  program  will  be  sent  early  in  December  to  each  graduate  who 
has  reported  to  the  Normal  during  the  past  year. 

The  ofiicers  elected  at  the  last  meeting  arc:   President,  R.  S.  Hol- 
way;  Vice-presidents,  C.  W.  Childs,  C.  K.  Markham,  Henry  Goodcell 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  MacKinnon;    Secretary,  H.  G.  Squier;    Kxeculive 
Committee,  L.  J.  Chipman,   Mrs.  T.   C.   George  and  Miss  Mamie  P 
Adams. 
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Teachers'  Recommendations — State  University. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Academic  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia held  November  i6,  1892,  the  following  regulations  governing 
the  issuance  by  the  Faculties  of  recommendations  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates were  adopted: 

1.  That  recommendations  for  High  School  Certificates  be  fa 
teachers  only  and  not  for  principals. 

2.  That  the  recommendation  for  a  High  School  Certificate  be 
hereafter  (beginning  with  the  year  1895)  limited  to  branches  in  whidi 
the  required  proficiency  has  been  attained. 

3.  That  the  requirements  to  be  satisfied  shall  be: 

{a)  Special  Knowledge — The  completion  of  work  amounting  nor- 
mally to  ten  hours  per  week  for  one  year,  in  the  subject  or  group  of 
closely  allied  subjects  that  the  candidate  expects  to  teach;  the  ultimate 
decision  as  to  the  candidate's  proficiency  resting  with  the  heads  of  the 
departments  concerned. 

{b)  Professional Kno7vledge—T\i^  Qomi^\^X\ovi  oi'woxk.in  Pedagogy 
(which  may  include  the  Course  on  the  Philosophy  of  Education) 
amounting  to  six  hours  per  week  for  one  year. 

(r)  General  Knowledge — Courses  sufl&cient  to  represent  (with  the 
inclusion  of  Special  Studies)  four  groups  from  the  following  list: 

Natural  Sciences,  Mathematics,  English,  Foreign  Languages,  His- 
tory, Philosophy.  This  requirement  is  intended  to  secure  as  broad 
culture  as  possible  and  sympathy  with  the  various  lines  of  High 
School  work.  Respectfully,  J.  H.  C.  Bonte»  Secretary. 

In  response  to  request  of  Mr.  James  Sutton,  Recorder  of  the 
Faculties. 

The  American  people  c  )uld  save  millions  and  millions  every  year 
if  they  would  expend  a  few  hundred  thousands  in  the  support  of 
properly  organized  laboratories  of  investigation  in  the  lines  of  human 
sciences.  We  have  not  a  single  endowed  school  for  studying  econo- 
mic, social  and  political  subjects,  yet  every  year  the  legislatures  make 
immense  expenditures  of  time,  effort  and  money  to  get  a  little  informa- 
tion on  such  topics  as  they  must  legislate  about.  College  men,  es- 
pecially, are  apt  to  criticize  severely  the  business  or  commercial  col- 
lege. An  analysis  of  our  educational  system  reveals,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  plain  fact  that  the  business  college  is  a  necessary  and  probably 
permanent  factor  in  our  educational  system.  It  responds  to  a  wide- 
spread and  continually  increasing  want,  as  is  proved  by  its  extraor- 
dinary distribution  and  rapid  growth. — Pres.  E.  J.  James. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Chas.  H.  Allen. Supt.  of  Exhibit,  Room  73,  Flood  Building 
San  Francisco. 

Teachers  will  welcome  the  index  to  the  volume  of  the  Journal 
closing  with  this  number.  The  editor  is  indebted  to  V/ill  S.  Monroe 
for  its  preparation. 

Stockton  will  send  a  large  and  strong  delegation  to  the  Fresno 
meeting  of  the  State  Association.  Superintendents  Goodell  and  Ban- 
are  taking  a   lively  interest. 

State  Superintendent  Anderson  has  called  the  meeting  of 
County  and  City  Superintendents  for  Dec.  6,  in  the  old  Commercial 
School  Building,  Powell  street,  San  Francisco. 

Our  good  friend,  John  Dickenson,  has  been  ordered  by  his  physi- 
cians to  drop  his  California  work  and  go  to  Arizona  to  regain  his  fail- 
ing health.     This  will  be  sad  news  to  a  host  of  teachers  in  this  State. 

The  attention  of  teachers  is  called  to  the  prize  oflfered  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns  for  the  best  essay  on  **The  Advantage  to  be  derived 
from  having  American  Literature  read  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
United  States." 

Four  desirable  things  for  which  all  teachers  should  labor:  Good 
salaries,  one  examination,  long  terms  of  school,  and  tenure  of  position. 
These  may  be  secured,  because  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  they  will 
be  of  general  benefit. 

Supt.  John  Kennedy,  of  Siskiyou,  was  the  first  to  furnish  the 
Journal  with  the  result  of  the  vote  for  County  High  School.  He 
believes  that  the  Journal  is  the  proper  medium  for  the  publication  of 
educational  news  pertaining  to  this  State. 

The  Fresno  County  Institute  will  convene  at  i  p.  m.  Monday,  Dec. 
26,  and  will  continue  in  session  a  day  and  a  half,  after  which,  it  will  be 
merged  into  the  State  Association,  subject  to  being  called  in  special 
session  by  Superintendent  Kirk.  Professor  Charles  Allen,  Charles 
H.  Keyes  and  P.  M.  Fisher  will  be  on  the  program. 
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California's  Educational  Exhibit. 


The  Counties  of  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Ventura,  Santa  Barbara, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey,  Marin,  Solano,  Yolo,  Colusa,  Sutter, 
Tehama,  Humboldt,  Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  Butte  and  Amador,  are 
preparing  work  for  the  State  Committee.  Others  doubtless  are  doinj^ 
the  same.  All  have  been  informed  through  their  Superintendents  and 
the  Journal.  When  the  small  amount  of  labor  involved  is  clearly  act 
forth  to  the  teachers  no  county  or  city  should  fail  of  representation. 
Those  schools  that  will  open  again  shortly  after  the  holiday  vacation 
will  no  doubt  be  given  further  time.  By  the  middle  or  close  of  Feb* 
ruary  all  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  Snpt.  Allen 
should  be  notified  at  once,  as  the  number  of  booths  needed  must  be 
known  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  they  can  be  prepared.  The 
Humboldt  Times,  in  an  editorial  strongly  indorsing  the  exhibit  quotes 
from  Frank  Leslie*  s  Weekly: 

**  There  is  no  phase  of  our  National  progress  and  development 
which  possesses  greater  interest  or  can  be  more  impressively  pre- 
sented than  that  of  our  public  school  system.  We  are  justly  proud  of 
our  material  progress,  our  growth  in  all  elements  of  wealth,  our  devel- 
opment of  producing  power  and  our  steadily  enlarging  capacity  to 
appropriate  our  vast  physical  resources  to  new  and  beneficent  uses; 
but  back  of  all  of  these,  and  the  chief  source  of  all  this  expansion  and 
growth,  is  the  public  school  system,  which  has  done  more  than  all 
other  things  combined  to  advance,  enrich  and  elevate  the  National 
life  along  the  lines  of  civilization  and  wholesome  progress.'* 

The  State  Teachers'  Association. 


Fresno,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  December 
27,  28,  29  and  30.  President,  Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  National  City  ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  P.  M.  Fisher,  Oakland.  F.  A.  Molyneaux,  Pomona, 
Hernard  Mose^.  Hcrkeley,  Melville  Dozier,  Los  Angeles  ;  Secretary. 
J.  P.  Greeley,  Santa  Ana ;  Treasurer,  Geo.  A.  Merrill,  San  Francisco. 
K.  P.  Rowell,  Redondo  Beach.  President  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary 
School  I)ej)artment  ;  Melville  Dozier,  Los  Angeles,  President  of  tlie 
Normal  and  High  vSchool  Department  ;  County  Supt.  W.  W.  Seaman, 
Los  Angeles,  President  of  the  I)e])artnient  of  Supervision. 

The  Association  will  be  called  to  order  Tuesday  evening,  at  7:30 
o'clock,  in  the  Barton  Opera  House.     The  address  of  welcome  will  be 
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delivered  by  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Church,  of  the  Fresno  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, followed  by  a  response  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Anderson,  State  Super- 
intendent, and  by  the  annual  address  of  President  Baldwin. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  secure  a  large  attendance.  Hole 
rates  will  be  reduced  20  per  cent. ;  the  Southern  Paci6c  Company  and 
the  Santa  F^  Company  will  charge  one-third  the  usual  rates  for  return 
tickets.  Fresno  and  its  surrounding  Colonies  are  really  worth  a  visit 
in  themselves  ;  the  program  is  strong,  varied,  and  comprehensive. 

Wednesday  evening — Reception  to  the  Association  by  the  Fresno 
County  Teachers'  Institute.  Thursday  evening — a  lecture,  subject. 
"Education,"  Hon.  D.  M.  Delmas,  San  Francisco.  Every  phase  of 
school  work  and  supervision  will  be  ably  presented.  The  relations 
of  the  Primary,  Grammar,  High  and  Normal  Schools  and  Universities 
will  be  thoroughly  discussed.  The  following  list  of  names  on  pro- 
gram is  rich  with  promise  of  a  profitable  session. 

pRiMAKY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS— Miss  Ida  M,  Windate. 
Fowler;  D.  A,  Mobley,  Stockton;  Joseph  O'Connor,  San  Francisco; 
Cbas.  E.  Markham,  Oakland. 

High  Schools— Geo.  D.  Oslrom,  Santa  Barbara;  Herbert  Miller, 
Marysville;  J.  B.  McChesney.  Oakland;  S.  D,  Waterman.  Berkeley: 
Rose  V.  Winterburn,  San  Diego;  Alice  J.  Merritt,  Los  Angeles;  Ham- 
ilton Wallace,  Grass  Valley;  Will  S.  Monroe,  Palo  Alto. 

Normal  Schools — Chas.  E.  Hulton  and  Ira  Moore,  Los  Ange- 
les; C.  W.  Childs  and  Geo.  R.  Kleeberger,  San  Jose;  E.  T.  Pierce  and 
Washington  Wilson,  Chico. 

Universities— Martin  Kellogg,  Jo.seph  Le  Conte,  E.  E.  Lange, 
and  Elmer  E.  Browu,  Berkeley;  David  S.  Jordon,  Earl  Barnes, 
M.  B.  Anderson  and  Fernando  Sanford,  Palo  Alto. 

Sl'pervision — Madison  Bahcock,  San  Francisco;  Fanny  McG- 
Martin,  Santa  Rosa;  J.  W.  Linscott,  Santa  Cruz,  S.  T.  Black,  Ven" 
tara;  Job.  Wood,  Salinas;  T.  L.  Healon,  Fresno;  A.  E.  Baker,  Los 
Angeles;  Eli  F.  Brown,  Riverside. 

Technical  Schools  and  Colleges — Cbns.  H.  Keyes,  Pasa- 
dena; C.  G.  Baldwin,  Pomona. 

Kindergartens — Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Cooper,  San  Francisco. 


Mr.  Roberts,  who  was  in  busiiitssat  Ibeold  corner  of  Polk  and  Bush  streets  , 
for  fifteen  years,  lias  started  again  and   hopes  to  see  his  cild  friends  and  patrons , 
He  intends  to  keep  up  his  rornier  reputatio-n  for  superior  caudies,  ice  crestn  and    1 
aoda  water.     Sehools   and  parties  supplied  at   reduced    rsles.     Ordeis  by    mail 
promptly  attended  to  by  G.  F.  Roberts,  comer  Polk  and  Busb  streets,  San  Fian- 
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J.  W.  Andkrson, 


SnpenDteiideut  Public  Imtrndkii 
Deputy  Supenntendent  Public  Inttrnctiin 


Thk  following  decisions  have  \>een  rendered  s 
September  number  of  the  Jouhnai,: 

404.     There  can  be  ii 


e  those  last  reported  in  tlie 


riuestion  of  the  fact  that,  if  a  certificate  has  been  filed 
for  renewal  prior  to  its  expiration,  the  County  or  City  Board  can  legally  renew  it 

405.  alucational  and  Life  Diplomas  in  California  are  granted  apon  presenU- 
tion  to  our  State  Board  of  Hducatioii  of  proper  affidavit  of  experience  and  Uk 
reconimeudatioH  of  a  City  or  County  Board  of  Education.  If  a  City  or  Coontr 
Board,  upon  a  Nevada  Educational  Diploma,  has  granted  a  certificate,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  Board  has  made  the  necessirv  investigation  relative  to  tbe 
merits  of  the  applicant,  and  the  Stnte  Hoard  would  not  go  back  of  tlie  recom- 
nieudation  and  certificate  from  the  City  or  County  Board  granting  tliem. 

406.  If,  after  proper  investigation,  a  City  or  County  Board  of  Education  find 
that  an  applicant  for  an  Educational  or  Life  Diploma  is  not  fully  up  to  the  re- 
quirements 0I  our  law,  it  is  their  duty,  no  matter  what  credentials  may  be  presen- 
ted, or  whether  the  credentials  are  from  our  own  or  any  other  State,  tia/  to  grant 
the  recommcndafion  for  the  diploma.  Our  State  Board  must  base  their  action  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  City  or  County  Boards;  and,  unless  the  State  Board 
hns  positive  evidence  of  improper  action  on  the  part  of  the  City  or  Countv  Board; 
or,  unless  the  State  lioaril  lias  k  iiowlcdge  of  facts  supposed  not  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  City  or  County  Board,  they  will  l)e  determined  in  their  action  by  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  City  or  Connty  Board. 

407.  The  election  of  a  trustee  becomes  void,  and  the  office  is  vacant  if  he 
fails'to  qualify  within  ten  d-iys  after  receiving  notice  of  his  election.  See  Sec- 
tion 937  of  the  political  Code;  also.  Section  996.  Subdivision  g.  In  case  of  * 
vacancy  the  Superiutenilent  must  appoint  a  party  to  fill  it  until  the  next  general 
election. 

408.  The  Attorney  General  has 
Political  Code,  does  not  apply  to  eli 
special  election  for  trustees. 
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409.  In  case  of  a  tie  vote  there  is  no  election;  and  the  old  trustee  holds  over, 
unless  such  old  trustee  is  such  by  appointment.  In  this  latter  case,  the  trustee 
holds  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  appointed:  viz.,  until  the 
ist  of  July  subsequent  to  his  appointment. 

410.  Principals  of  schools,  by  Sec.  5  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  adopted 
by  the  vState  Board  of  Education,  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  general 
management  and  discipline  of  their  schools,  and  the  studies  pursued;  and  the 
assistant  teachers  shall  follow  their  directions  and  cooperate  with  them,  etc. 

411.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintendeftts  to  determine  the  grade  of 
the  schools  under  their  charge. 

412.  Section   1771,  Subdivision  4,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  County  Board  of 
Gducation  to  prescribe  and  enforce  a  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  of  their 
respective  counties. 

413.  It  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  observe  and  enforce  the  course  of  study 
adopted  by  the  County  Board  of  Education,  in  their  particular  schools;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  Principals  to  see  that  the  course  of  study  is  enforced,  both  in  their  own 
rooms,  and  in  those  of  the  assistant  teachers. 

414.  The  County  Board  of  Education  determine  the  promotion  and  grad- 
uation of  pupils,  by  written  examinations  or  otherwise.  See  Section  1663,  Sub. 
2,  of  the  Political  Code. 

415.  No  warrant  shall  be  drawn  in  favor  of  any  teacher,  unless  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  draw  the  warrant  is  satisfied  that  the  teacher  has  faithfully 
performed  all  the  duties  required  by  Section  1696  of  the  Political  Code. 

416.  The  power  to  classify  the  pupils  of  a  school  belongs  to  the  Principal; 
and  .the  teachers  must  follow  their  directions. 

417.  Teachers  are  not  at  liberty  to  go  beyond  the  course  of  study  adopted  by 
the  County  Boards. 

418.  Pupils  who  have  been  graduated  from  the  Grammar  schools  may  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  such  schools  after  graduation;  but  in  case  they  are  permitted  to  do 
so,  they  must  pursue  the  coursf  of  study  adopted  for  such  schools,  and  ranst  in  all 
respects  be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  schools. 

419.  Decision  No.  176,  page  279  of  the  August  number  of  the  Journal  of 
1 89 1,  is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  law  in  regard  to  appointment  of  trustees  by 
the  Superintendents.  Decision  No.  304  has  reference  to  trustees  who  hold  by 
election.  Subdivision  12  of  Section  1543  contains  the  words,  "who  shall  hold 
office  until  the  first  day  of  July  next  succeeding  their  appointment,"  and  clearly 
indicates  that  appointed  trustees  cannot  hold  over.  If  no  election  has  been  had 
to  fill  the  place  of  the  appointee,  a  vacancy  exists  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
July,  and  this  should  be  filled  by  appointing  the  same  or  another  party. 

420.  Teachers  cannot  be  required  to  teach  on  holidays;  nor  to  make  up 
holidays  by  teaching  extra  days.  They  are  entitled  to  their  salary  for  holidays; 
but  are  not  entitled  to  extra  salary  if  they  teach  on  such  days. 
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421.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  written  contract  between 
teacher  and  trustees.  An  oral  contract  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  it  is  just  a 
binding  in  law;  but  in  case  of  trouble,  the  oral  contract  would  have  to  be  proven 
whilst  the  written  is  evidence  of  the  best  kind  in  itself. 

422.  If  a  teacher  under  the  oral  contract  is  dismissed  without  cause,  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he  was  employed  he  can,  bv  suit  of  law  re- 
cover salary  for  the  entire  time. 

422.  A  teacher,  whether  employed  under  oral  or  written  contract,  cannot  be 
dismissed  leg.illy,  except  upon  charges  duly  preferred  and  sustained,  after  having 
had  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense. 

423.  The  law  does  not  authorize  the  admission  of  pupils  of  the  8th  grade  in 
the  Grammar  schools  to  the  High  schools,  except  such  pupils  prove  themselves 
capable  of  prosecuting  the  High  school  course.  Section  8,  of  the  High  School 
Act,  is  definite  on  this  point. 

424.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  a  Union  High  School  have  only  such  powen 
delegated  to  them  as  are  specified  in  the  Act  authorizing  the  establishing  of  such 
schools.  The  adoption  of  text-books  is  not  one  of  those  powers.  Hence  the 
text-books  for  such  schools  must  be  adopted  by  the  County  Boards  of  Bducation. 

425.  No  Normal  School  Diploma  from  any  place  outside  of  the  States  of  the 
.\merican  Union  can  be  accepted  as  proper  cre^Aentials  upon  which  to  issue  certi- 
ficates to  teachers.  The  law  expressly  says,  "State  Normal  School  Diplomas  of 
other  States."     This  restriction  is  not  attached  to  Life  Diplomas. 

426.  No  party  while  he  is  a  member  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  can 
serve  as  Principal  of  the  County  High  School  in  his  county;  in  doing  so  he  would 
be  acting  in  violation  of  Section  920  of  the  Political  Code. 

427.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  authorizes  the  payment  of  salary  to 
any  teacher  during  the  time  such  teacher  may  be  absent  from  his  school,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  cause  of  absence  may  he. 

428.  Directors  of  County  and  Union  High  Schools  have  power  to  make  such 
regulations  for  the  schools  under  their  charge  as  they  may  deem  expedient  or 
necessary;  provided  such  regulations  are  not  in  contravention  of  law.  Hence, 
they  have  power  to  permit  pupils  in  such  schools  to  pursue  special  studies  when- 
ever good  reason  exists  therefor. 

429.  When  certificates  issued  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  School 
Law  are  renewed,  the  renewal  caimot  extend  beyond  the  time  specified  in  the 
present  law. 

430.  There  is  no  law  which  authorizes  the  transfer  of  funds  from  one  district 
to  another,  in  the  case  of  children  attending  school  in  districts  other  than  those 
in  which  they  reside.  The  increased  average  attendance  in  the  district  in  which 
they  are  permitted  to  attend,  takes  the  place  of  transfer  of  funds. 

431.  It  is  the  duty  of  trustees,  when  directed  by  vote  of  their  districts  to 
build  school  houses,  to  advertise  for  plans,  specifications  and  bids  in  accordauce 
with  the  Act  of  April  1872.      It  is  the  manifest  intent  of  the  law  that,  except  in 
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lies,  such  plans  should  he  submitted  to  the  County  Superintendent 


It  I  have  attended  institutes  held  in  Humboldt,  San  Lui 
■  Benilo,  Mariposa,  Placer,  Sacramento,  Tellama  and  Yolo  counties. 
It  to  say  that  I  have  been  particularly  pleased  in  beholding  the  inter 
eated  by  the  Superintendents  and  teachers  in   these  gatherings,  s 


epar- 


tietllArly  please^l  in  witnessing  the  zeal  with  whicli  the  Snperin  ten  dents,  Boards  of 
Education  and  teachers  are  endeavoring  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching  to 
the  rank  which  its  importance  ilemands  that  it  should  occupy.  T  see  no  more 
favorable  indications  of  prosperity  in  onr  public  schools  than  that  which  is  mani- 
fcBtcd  in  the  improved  character  of  the  teaching  force.  If  the  trustees  would  in 
all  eases  exercise  the  same  care  in  the  selection  of  those  to  whom  nre  to  be  en- 
trusted the  immortal  interests  of  the  children,  as  is  exercised  by  tile  Superintend- 
ents it  would  not  be  long  until  every  school  in  the  State  would  be  taught  by  those 
of  whom  all  would  be  justly  proud. 

The  annual  meetiugs  of  the  teachers  and  Superintendents  are  productive  of 
wonderful  benefit  to  the  schools,  Ijoth  direct  and  indirect.     Say  nothing  of  the  in- 
creased knowledge  of  better  processes  of  instruction  and   management   in   the 
Bcbools,  the  increased  enthusiBsm  on  the  part  of  Ibe  teachers  and  Super! ntendeuts 
■^  the  great  work  of  education  fnlly  compensates  for  any  eipense  to  the  people  of 
g|C  State  incident  to  the  holding  of  the 
I  have  but  one  suggestion  to  make  i 
e  tiiat  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  were  tlie     institutes  held  at  an  earlier 
.   period  in  the  fall  term  of  the  schools.     In  this  way  the  teachers  would  have  better 
opiKirtunily  to  bring  into  requisition  any  suggestions  of  benelil  derived  from  these 
meetings. 

1  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  comply  with  all  the  requests  made  upon 

me  for  attendance  at  the  institutes*  but  it  so  happens  that,  called  as  Ibey  are  in 

such  prosimily  to  one  another  in  point  of  time,  I  have  not_  been  able  to    visit    ail. 

Thus  far  duriujj  my  term  I  have    been  able    to    be    present    at  the  institutes  In 

thirty-eight      different    couuties.      I   hope    to   he  able  to    \Tsit    the    temainiog 

in  the  near  future. 

Besides  visiting  the  institutes,  and  working  in  them  as  well  as   I  was  able   to 

P-'do,  I  have  visited  a  great  many  separate  schools  and  classes,  and    am  pleased  to 

I   be  able  to  say  that  in  the  main  I  am  well  pleased,  not  only  with  the  general  man- 

'    agement  and  the  modes  of  instruction,   but  also  with  the  growing  interest  of  the 

people  and  teachers  especially   in   the  matter  of  making  more   pleasant,  com- 

I   modions  and  comfortable  the  enviionments  of  those  who  have  to  spend  so  much 

I  of  their  young  lives  in  the  school-rooms.     I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the 

I  work  in  the  schools  is  well  done,  and  that  (he  tendency  in  all  parts  o.  the  Stale  in 

I  educational  matters  is  decidedly  upward, 

Thus  far  during  the  last  year  I  have  visited  and   carefully  inspected  the  fo!- 
\  lowing  Institutions: 

Sacramento  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum, 
Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum. 
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Sun  Francisco  Almshouse, 

San  Prancisco  PemaW  Romuti  Catholic  Orphan   AttTlum. 

Si.  Joseph's  InfaiilOtphan  Asylum. 

|l.ndics'  Proleclive  and  Relief  Sociely. 
San  Francisco  Protestant  Oiphao  Asytuin. 
Cooil  Templars'  Home  for  Orphacs, 
PHJan:>  Vale  Male  Orphan  Asylum. 
St.  John's  Orphan  Aayluni. 
E'cRiftle  Orphan  Asylum— SaoU  Crux, 
tios  Angeles  Oqihans"  Iloniv,  >  PfoieMnui., 
Los  Angeles  Orphan  Asylum,  { Callinlic ) 
lilies'   ReliefSociety  of  Oakland. 
Si,  Vincent's  Male  Orphan  AbvIdii). 
llinue  of  Benevolence — San  Jnse, 
Gkm  Valley  Orphan  Asylum. 
Home  for  Feeble-mind e-l  Children— Glen  ElKn 
Whiuier  School— Whillier, 

I  have  found  very  much  to  coiuineiid  in  all  these  lustitations— ^vetj 
criticiie.  Tlicy  are  oil  doing  n  greui  und  good  work,  and  richly  d«ierve  ev 
aid  thnD  the  Stale  Is  ai  pn-aent  giwng  to  them.  Did  space  and  time  pc 
would  like  lopfttticulnriee.  hut  particular  mention  mu-Jt  be  reserved  forsomf 
nouiht-r.  I  wish,  however,  to  say  that  if  the  teachers  in  our  public  srfic 
seek  occasion  to  visit  tile  Whitticr  and  the  Home  for  Feeble-m tailed  a 
they  wiU  tind  opportunity  rarlcnruingsoiac  lessonsin  the  management  of  c 
and  youth  thai  will  he  of  wunderful  help  lo  thera  in  the  proeccution  of  iliei 

il.    tllL     ■i.-ll.".lv 

If  all  the  peojle  could  see  and  realize,  as  I  have  seen  and  realized,  ihi 
ness.  the  goodness,  and  the  blessings  of  Ihe  work  carried  on  in  (hese  bei 
institutions  Ihey  could  not  help  being  more  liberal  than  they  now  are  in  re 
aid  to  them.  A  kind  of  sneel  sadness  characterized  my  visits  to  the  asvlu 
I  feel  that  these  visitations  have  made  me  a  much  wiser,  I  trust,  a  much 


HuM-viLLK,  Lake  Co.,  C 

Editor  Schooi,  Joubnal:  Although  in  rather  an  isolated  part  of  the 

wc  had  uo  notion  of  being  left  out  of  the  general  celebration  on  the  Jist  < 

Accordingly  we  set  about  making  preparations  with  the  material  at  hand. 

The  pupils  entered  enthusiastically  iiit'2  the  theme,  so  we  prepared  a  pr 
adapted  from  the  Jouhsai,,  decorated  the  interior  of  the  house  with  evcrgt 
liuantity  of  small  flags,  large  portrait  of  Columbus,  and  the  O^S,  coat  of  ar 
other  designs  in  red,  white  and  blue. 

The  trustees  raised  a  flag  pole  above  the  'chool  house  for  the  occasio 
after  the  exercises  were  given  we  watched  the  hoisting  of  the  stars  and  s 
which  were  greeted  with  three  lusty  cheers  as  they  were  flung  to  the  hreer.i 
e  then  parlook  of  a  picnic  dinner,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  aft 


nd  social  chat. 


^ iuied  pleased,  the  pnpils  jubilant,  and  we   were   happy    i 

being  able  to  help  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  "Valianl  Sailor  King.'"  a 
discovery  of  our   "Fair  Columbia,"  W. 
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